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FOREWORD 


The work now being placed before the public— Abhinmogupta : 
An Historical and Phthsophical Study by Dr. Kanu Clumdra 
Pandey — is an iinporiant contribution to scholarship, it pro~ 
rides an account of well-known, hut little-studied, philosophical 
system, ktioiin under the siseral names of ‘.’fnn* 'Trika' 
‘FratyablitjiiTi and others The basic .Sutras expounding the 
s}‘stcnt are bv Son himself, followed h\ Parasuruma Gauda- 
pVda and others: but like liahkarTicTirva in the realm of 
Vedanta whose basis lav in the VpanisaJs, the pcr.sori mI.o 
made the svcicm infciltgibic was the great .dbhinm.i Gupta 
mIio hails, like so mam’ writers of the period, from Kashmir, 
He is a soltnunoiis writer on scicra! subjects - on Dramaturpv, 
on Rhetoric, on the Phitosophv of Poetry and on PhUosophv, 
But whateier he wrote, not only on Philosophy but also on 
poetry and Poetics — in all there runs the under-current of 
spirituality culminating m that 'BrahmusVada' the idea of 
which he has made so pop:dar. 

I hare only to add, m the words of my esteemed friend, 
Malmmahopadhyaya Pandit Gopinath Kaviraj that in the succeed- 
ing volumes the author will •'concentrate his energy on the 
constructive side of his work - wr. its exposition and inter pre- 
lation, more than on the refutation of rival doctrines". It 
is not that there is no constructive aspect m the present 
volume: there is plenty of it: but ,t is so embeded in the 
mass of polemics in which our writers always revel, that 
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an ordinary student mil find it difficult to utilize it for 
his purpose. 

It IS encouraging to find a yotmg scholar appearing on 
the horizon of Sanskrit philosophical Scholarship m/lt such 
innate and acqidred aptitude as one finds evinced in the 
following pages: especially the '^historical sense" of which 
there is ample evidence in the first part of the work. 

J hope the volume will find readers I assure them they 
will be more than repaid. 


GEORGE TOWN 
ALLAHABAD 
18-4-1936. 


GanganatA 



INTRODUCTION TO THU SUCOND EDITION 


The opportunity to briny out the Second Edition hai been 
utilized for adding an offset picture of Aiiliin.iv.iyiipta and four 
new Chapters, besides giving a more complete account of 
his life, works and historical background of his ihoafht. 

The authenticity of the picture in punt lies in its being a 
faithful representation of the pen-pictarc, drawn by bin pupil, 
Madhuraja Yogin, who was present at the celebration of the 
‘recogiiltion* of Abhinisagiipta as the spiritual head of all the 
Saiva sects by the contemporary great spiritualists, both 
male and female. 

The picture has a rcligio-plulocopiiical significance ; 
because it presents him as a typical follo-acr of the Ku!.i 
sjstem. Two’Datts', each witha jarof Si\a-R.isa, a kind of 
tatosicant, in the right hand and a lotus-llowcr and a citron- 
fruit in the left, arc waiting upon him and dance, song 
and music arc going on in front of him; but his mind, being 
in touch with the Reality, 15 experiencing the spiritual bliss, 
and the expression of his eyes stands as a witness to u. 
For, the characteristic feature of the Kaulism is that it denies 
antagonism between sensuous joy and spiritual bliss ( Tinanda ); 
recognises the former to be a means to the latter; and 
emphatically asscrU that it is meant for the few, who are 
highly proficient in the Raja-Yoga as distinct from the 
Hatha-Yoga, who have such a control over the mind that they 
can withdraw it from the stimulating object even at a time 

when it is being enjoyed most and concentrate it on the 
tip of Susumra. 

It has an aisthetic significance. Abhinavagupta is a well 
recognised authority on Saivaism in general and on poetics, 
ramaturgy, music, aisthetics and the three monistic systems 
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■of the Saiva philosophy, dealt with in the present edition, in 
particular, on account of the 48 works which his powerful pen 
produced. The picture presents him as a practical musician, 
playing upon Nada-Vina, a stringed instrument, capable of 
producing the original musical sound, called Nada, and 
experiencing the transcendental bliss ( Ananda ). It shows that 
his assertion that the sensuous aspect of a work of fine art 
leads an aesthete, who possesses the necessary subjective 
conditions, to the highest level of perfect bliss through the' 
imaginative, emotive and Kathartic levels, is based upon his 
personal experience. 

It has an historical importance ; because it presents an 
important event in the history of Sanskrit Literature in so 
far as it presents Abhinavagnpta explaining the sections on 
music in the Natya Sastra of Bharata to his pupils, Ksemaraja 
etc., who are attentively listening to him and are taking down 
the words of the master and also because it reflects a very im- 
portant rehgio-philosophical movement in the 10th century A D 

The pictorial art can present just one moment of life of 
its object of presentation which the pictorial genius conceives 
to be the most important visual aspect, inasmuch as it reflects 
the inner being in a way that suggests the state of conscious- 
ness, self or Atman. Accordingly the central tact, presented 
in the picture, is the expression of the eyes, which suggests 
the rest of the self in itself, the experience of the Self of 
Itself ( Svatma-paramar^a ) 

Two of the smaller v.orks of Abhinavagupta ( i ) the 
Paryanta Paflca^ikS and ( n ) the Ghatakarpara Kulaka Vivm 
have cbeen given a small Chapter each, because there is a 
misunderstanding about them in the minds of some scholars. 

The two monistic systems, the Krama and the Kula, which 
developed side by side 'with the Pratyabhijfla, are known to 
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few. The Kashmir ^niva ihouphl, therefore, has Irccn idcntificc! 
with the Pr.atyahhijh.i only. Avcnnlinyly the philosophii'.il 
works of Abhinavapapt.a arc nttcmpictl to he interpreleO in 
the light of this known system, lienee arose the inisimcler' 
standing about the system of philosophy, presented in .the 
Paryanta PaheaSika. The third Chapter tn the historic.vl part 
of this work rttcinpts to remove it. 


There are very few poetic productions in the v.asi .Sanskrit 
Literature, which present .so many problems as docs the 
Ghatakarpara Kulaka. A separate Mn.all chapter, therefore, 
has been devoted to u to soU'e them in the light, thros^n 
on them by Abhinavngtipra’.s comment iry, the Vivrii, on it. 
It shows that the peem ’‘Ghat.ik irp.ir.i” dors not .simply 
reverse the "motif of the Mcghadn{.i by making r love-lorn 
lady, in the rainy season, send a nicss.agc to her lover" : that 
the word "Kulaka", which is an cssenli.il part of the title of 
the poem, .aceording to Ahhinav.ieiipta, does not mean .1 set 


of five or more verses with only one finite verb, as n is 
ordinarily understood to mean ; on the contrary, it means «• 
type of musical poetic composition ( Glta-Kiivya ) - consisting 
ofagroiipofsongs, which presents one ihcmc and, therefore, 
the members of which arc well connected with one anolhcr,- 
raeant for presentation on the stage in a manner diircrcni from 
that of a drama inasmuch as in it singing, acting and dance 
follow one another: that such poems were not only being 
composed but also were being staged at the time of Abhinav.r-‘ 
Supta : that it belongs to the highest type of poetry inasmuch 
as It js highly suggestive, as has been pointed out by Abhinava- 
gupta in his commentary ; that the repetition of dificrcnt groups 
etters ( \ amaka ) in it is not a sign of laboured composition, 
noris Its condemnation by our contemporaries as a low type 

Abhinavagupta’s critical 

criticism, that, according to Abhinavagupta, who follows the 
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and that the status of Kalidasa as the topmost poet is not 
adversely affected by this poem; for, the use of Yamakas in it 
gives such a musical value to it as enhances its emotional and 
sEsthetic value. The Kashmirian tradition about Kalidasa's 
authorship ol the Gha^akarpara Kulaka seems to be supported 
by the fact that in the Malavikagnimitra, the musical poetic 
composition of Sarmistha is a poem of this type. 

The sixth Chapter in the philosophical part presents the 
Krama system in a proper historical perspective and gives an 
account of the literature on and of the exponents of it. It 
IS a monistic system. Like the dualistic-cum-monistic Saiva 
system, propounded by LakullSa and known as LakullSa 
Pasupata, it has a pentadic tendency . it thinks in terms 
of groups of five concepts or postulates. Accoraingly the 
basic pentad, which represents the five forms in which the 
Absolute manifests itself, consists of the five, VyomavameSvarl 
etc , and the aspects of speech, which are recognised to be 
three by Bhartrhan in his Vakyapadlyam, four by Somananda 
in his Siva Drsti, are admitted to be five, adding Suksma to 
the generally recognised four, Para, Pa^yantl, Madhyama 
and Vaikharl It is a Sakta system, not only in its ritualistic 
aspect, in which it enjoins the use of wine, woman and meat, 
but also in its philosophical aspect inasmuch as it recognises 
the Ultimate Metaphysical Principle to be Kali and advocates 
the following of the Saktopaya for the realisation of the 
Reality. It asserts that the ethical value of an action is 
entirely determined by the motive. Hence the use of the 
prohibited, such as wine etc,, in the ritual does not mean 
moral turpitude, because the motive in it is not the satisfaction 
of the senses, but the realisation of the Real. 

The last Chapter deals with the Kula system It traces 
the history of the system from the 5th century A. D., when 
it Was propagated by Macchanda alias Mina, to the 18th 
century A. D. when Bhaskara Raya wrote his commentary 
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on the NitySsoda^ikarnava in KSSl (Varanasi ). It 
account of 'the vast literature on it m an historical orde , 
though most of It is known from Abhinava’s references only. 


The Kaulism is a difficult system of philosophy. It has been 
recognised as such by Abhinavagupta himself. Its chief contri- 
bution is the conception of "Anuttara”, a word, which has 
been interpreted m twenty-two different ways to bring out 
the full philosophical significance of it. It synthesizes the 
gaivaism and the Saktism and holds Ae Ultimate Reality to 
be the unity of Anuttara and Anuttara, in which the plurality 
is as absent as in the first letter of the Devanagarl alpha- 
betical system “a’’ ( ar ) in such instances as “Simanta” in 

which the following “a” at the beginning of “Anta” becomes 

one with the preceding, at the end of the word Sima , 
according to Pamm’s aphorism “Atogune”. 


It is, therefore, a monistic system. It was very much 
infiuenced in its development by the philosophy of language, 
propounded by the philosophers of language like Nandike^vara, 
Panini, Patafijali, Bhartrhari, Vrsabha, Punyaraja, Helaraja etc. 
It gives the philosophy of the letters of the Devanagarl 
alphabetical system, in a way which has close similarity with 
that of the letters of the fourteen aphorisms in the beginning 
of Panim’s system, given earlier by Nandike^vara. It spread, 
not only all over India, including the South, but over China 
also and influenced the Buddhism. Its Tantric aspect got 
so firmly rooted in China that sages from India went there 
to learn the Kaulika practices. 

In conclusion I very sincerely thank the University Grants 
Commission for the timely help to enable me to complete this 
work and to “prepare\and publish” others according to the 
plan ; the authorities of the Lucknow University for giving 
me the necessary facilities for continuing teaching and research; 
learned scholars in many Universities such as Dr. N. N. 
Choudhury, Delhi, Professor P. Pradhan, Cuttack, Dr. Ashutosh 
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Bhattacharj’a, Calcutta, Professor C. K. Pandey, Patna, Dr. R S. 
Tnpalhi, Aligarh, Professor Viramam Prasad Upadhyaya, 
Gorakhpur, for enlightening me on some points referred tolheixi; 
the Management and the workers of the Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Series, Varanasi, for their enthusiasm in bringing out this work; 
scholars in general' for their deep interest, which has been 
responsible for the demand for the second edition; and 
Mr. Aditya Prakash Misra M. A. and Mrs. Lila Pandey B A. 
for their devoted and selfless assistance 

Fyzabad Road, K. C Pandey 

Babuganj Crossing, 

Lucknow. 

3 - 2 - 63 . 



INTRODUCTION 
TO the first edition. 

The following pages present a short but comprehensive 
study of Abhinavaguptapada, the Kashmir ^aiva Philosopher 
and Literary Critic. His name is familiar and 'his fame is 
still alive. His writings are voluminous and. his philosophical 
and' poetical theories hold their ground even to-day. To most 
Sanskrit Scholars, however, he is known only from references 
in the generally studied books on poetics, such as the 
Sahitya Darpana and the Kavya Praka^a. Very few know 
that he was more a philosopher than a literary critic, and that 
his contribution to Saiva philosophy is much greater both 
in volume and importance than that which he made to poetics. 

For about two hundred years so little has he been studied 
that the oral tradition about the interpretation of his works 
may be considered to be practically dead. The modern 
scholars, both in the east and the west, have not so far made 
any attempt to revive the study of Abhinava. His most 
important philosophical work, the Brhatl Vimar^inl, has not 
yet been published. The Tantraloka and the Abhinava 
Bharatl have appeared only in parts. The difihculties, there- 
fore, that a person, attempting such a work as the one in 
hand, has to face, are considerable, 

When I started the work, I could not even dream of the 
difficulties which arose in the course of its progress. I had 
hopes that the Kashmir Government would help me in my 
undertaking by allowing’ me access to their two libraries, 
one in Raghunatha Temple of Jammu and the other in the 
Research Department in Srinagar, where the extant MSS, of 
Abhinava’s works are kept. But 1 am sorry to say that 

only severe disappointment was in store for me at the hands 
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of the authorities concerned In spite of my repeated earnest 
entreaties, they could not see their way to allowing me even 
a glance at the MSS. For some time 1 thought that the 
completion of the work was impossible But soon a suggestion 
came from my brother that I might look for the required 
MSS. in private houses, I began my search immediately and 
with the kind help of my sympathisers at that t>me of utter 
disappointment and great dejection I was fortunate enough, 
in the end, in securing all the MSS , excepting one, which I 
required for my immediate purposes. What difficulties I ex- 
perienced in persuading the owners to part with them or at 
least to allow me to copy them and what heavy prices T had to 
pay for some of them, this is not the place to state. 

My onginal plan was to include in the present work 
a chapter on Abhinava’s theory of Rasa. But after a careful 
study of the published portion of his contribution to the 
AlankSra literature, I discovered that, without the help of 
the unpublished portion of the Abhinava Bharatl, to which 
there are good many forward references in the part dealing 
With Rasa, my exposition of the theory would hardly add 
anything to what has already been written by some of 
the most eminent scholars. But when I got the necessary 
material and studied it, 1 found that the subject required 
more space than could be given in the present volume. 
I have, therefore, decided to deal exhaustively with 
Abhinava’s assthetic theory in a separate volume. 

I have used the following MSS. in the preparation of 
the present work : — 

1. Anuttarastika. 

2 Anuttara Tattva Vimaraini Vrtti 

3. Anubhava Nivedana. 

4. Brhati Vimar^inl or I^vara Pratyabhijfla Vivrti 

Vimar&nJ. 

5. Bhagavadgitartha Sangraha. 
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6. Bhaskan ( a commentary on Kvara Pratyabhijaa 
VimarSinl ). 

Bhairava Stotra. 

Bhairava Stotra Tika. 

Bimbapratibimba Vada. 

Dehastha Devatacakia Stotra. 

Ghata Karpara Kulaka Vivrti. 

Krama Stotra. 

Mahopade^a Vim^atika. 

Paramartha Carca. 

Paramartha Dvada^ika, 

Sivadrjti of Somananda. ( now published ) 
Tantraloka. ( It has partly been published ) 
Tantroccaya. 

A commentary on ParatrimSika by Rajanaka 
Laksmlrama. 

The book is divided into two parts, historical and 
philosophical. The former includes a chapter on the life 
ofAbhinava. Its essential purpose is to show what light a 
careful study of Abhinava’s works throws on two important 
branches of Sanskrit literature, namely, $aiva Philosophy and 
Poetics. Abhinava’s works are full of quotations from and 
references to the earlier writings, very often coupled with the 
names of the authors. They also record traditions concerning 
the preceptorial lines and the origin and development of these 
two branches of Sanskrit learning, A careful sifting of these 
quotations and traditions throws a considerable light on the 
istory of the gaiva and the Alahkarika literature. Abhinava’s 
works have not yet been used fully to elucidate the history 
of the above two branches. In the present volume they are 
being utilised for that purpose for the first time. This is the 
connecting thread of the material, brought together in the first 
part, which at first sight might appear rather heterogeneous. 
The second part deals with the monistic Saiva philosophy 
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which IS technically called “Trika” and which, in modern 
philosophic terminology, 1 have called Realistic Idealism 

I may state here very clearly that 1 am writing the 
second part as a pure Sanskntist. My work, therefore, is 
only to interpret the so far unhandled texts and to present the 
highly abstruse system, with the greatest possible amount of 
fidelity to the original. 1 may say in the words of the great 
commentator Mallinatha “I write nothing which is not based 
upon the authority of the original texts” ( n5mulam likhyate 
kifleit ). It is to convince my learned critics of this fact and 
to make their task of fair criticism easy that I have burdened, 
as the reader will often feel, my work with extensive 
quotations ; and have given not only further references in the 
foot-notes but also full textual authority in Appendix A. 
The reader will not, therefore, find in these pages what 
typifies those of a close student of the western philosophy. 

In presenting this part 1 have endeavoured, as far as 
possible, to avoid the use of technical terms and to state the 
views of Abhinava in such language as would be intelligible 
to the average reader. It is, however, not an easy task 
for a writer on philosophy, particularly when he attempts to 
present the wiews of -an unknown system for the first time, as 
in my case, to escape the charge of obscurity, not because 
of any leaning towards the umntelligible, but because of the 
inherent difiBculty of the subject-matter. When a person 
IS reading a book on a familiar system he is helped by 
his memory m understanding the particular sense in which 
a certain expression is used by the’ writer. . But such is 
Pot the"^ case when one is reading a work on a .new or 
unfamiliar system, particularly if it is presented in a 
language different from that in which it ' was originally 
written. In such a case, the ideas being foreign -to the 
language in which the presentation is attempted, :the writer 
has to depend upon approximations. In the reader's mind. 
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however, these approximations are associated with a number 
of different meanings in which they are ordinarily used. 
But he finds that none of the accepted meanings quite 
fits in the context and, therefore, naturally blames the writer 
for lack of clearness in exposition. 

In order, however, to help my readers in easily understand- 
ing the system, I have put the original Sanskrit word within 
brackets when a certain English word is used in a technical 
sense for the first time and have explained it immediately in 
a sentence or phrase. 1 know that in spite of all this at places 
the idea will not be very clear. Such lack of clarity is due 
partly to the abstruseness of the subject and partly to the 
fact that many of the important works of Abhinava, such as 
the Purva Paflcika and the Sivadrstyalocana, which would 
probably elucidate these obscure points, have not yet been 
discovered. 

For the information of the reader I must add here the 
following few important notes : — 

I. The Roman Figures, coming after the abbreviations, 
I. P. V, and T. A., unless otherwise indicated, • stand 
for the number of volume. The number, coming 
immediately after the Roman figures, as in the above 
two cases, or after an abbreviation, as in most cases, 
indicates the number of the page. 

n. In appendix A, I have given, in some cases, a few 
necessary textual authorities in addition to those 
indicated by the foot-notes and have not hesitated to 
repeat the same authority when necessary. 

III. The lack of the right types has compelled me, at 
places, to violate the established practice of using S with 
a vertical stroke at the top to represent the palatal 
sibilant of Devanagan and to use the stroke imme- 
diately after S as S’. 


2 
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Here I feel in duty bound to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to the editors of the Kashmir Senes, to Mr. J. C. Chalcrji, 
the author of “Kashmir Saivaism”, and to Dr. BDhler, the 
discoverer of the Pratyabhijfia literature in Kashmir, but for 
■whoso labours probably I would not have taken up Abhioava 
for a special study. 

Among the Professors of this University, I have to 
specially thank Dr. N. H. Sen Gupta, under whose able 
guidance I am writing “Indian Aisthctic Theory”, for his 
carefully going through the philosophical portion of this work 
and for giving many valuable suggestions. 

The chief difBculty in preparing this work l.iy in under- 
standing the original texts, often without even so much as a 
commentary as in the cases of the Paratrinriika Vivarnna 
and the Malinl Vijaya Vartika. It was made except ion.nlly 
difficult by the incorrect texts both in MSS. and print. A 
great deal of time had to be spent in determining in some 
cases the beginning and the end of a sentence. It is not for 
me to say how far I have correctly understood the original 
texts ; it is for my learned readers to decide. But let 
me state here that if I have achieved any success in my 
undertaking it is to a considerable extent due to the Iiclp 
that I was fortunate to get from the eminent Sanskritists 
in Kashmir and Benares. I must, therefore, acknowledge 
my debt of gratitude to Pandit Harabhatta SSstrl, to Pandit 
^ivabhatta Sastrl and to Pandit Mchc^vara R5jdan of 
Kashmir and to Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit GoplnStha 
Kaviraja, to Pandit Damodara Lala Gosvaml and to his 
learned pupil Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Devlprasada 
^ukla of Benares for taking special pains in removing 
the textual difficulties. My deepest thanks, how’ever, are due 
to Professor K A. Subramania Iyer, under whom I had 
the honour to work in this universitj’, for his unwearied 
help, land sympathy and steady encouragement. But for 
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the assistance of his profound scholarship and exceptional 
capacity in interpreting the difficult Sanskrit texts the 
completion of this work would have been ^well nigh 
impossible for me. 

1 cannot close the introduction without apologising to 
the reader for a few obvious but unwelcome printing mistakes, 
particularly of the diacritical marks to represent the Deva- 
nagarl palatal sibilant, which may have remained in spite of 
the utmost care that I took to remove them in the course of 
reading the proofs. 

Lucknow University. 

July, 1935. 
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PART I. 


HISTORICAL. 




CHAPTER 1. 


LIFE OF ABHINAVAGUPTA. 

PRELIMINARY. 


Abhinava, it appears, knew the importance of biogra- 
phical information about a writer in understanding his works, 
ie has, therefore, not remained silent about himself, like 
.Kalidasa, about whose date scholars differ by centuries, 
or like Bhasa, whose very authorship of his own dramas 
IS now a matter of keen controversy. He has given a sketch, 
though very brief, of his person, descent and the then social 
conditions in the concluding portions of his two works, the 


Tantraloka and the Paratrimhka Vivarana. This sketch, 
when coupled with the information gathered from the stray 
references to his life in the vast literature that he, his pupils, 
bis commentators and the followers of his theories have 


produced, gives us a more or less connected and a little 
^failed, though still incomplete, account of his life. It can 
fairly completed but only with the help of an oral 
radition which is current down to this day in a few learned 
‘ Ka^ families as well as in a few muslim homes in 
islft ^ tradition, though old and persistent, 

cr all an oral tradition, and as such cannot have the 

iDS'^ ™ ^ historian as the evidence of 

Abhn literary works. However, in the case of 

infl possible for us to know exactly the forces and 

®urser^* which produced such a mind, even if we confine 
undi./f* well-authenticated facts. For the purpose of- 
'“J^standing his writings we need no more. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Yasovannan he approached and requested Atrigupta to accom- 
pany him to Kashmir. And so earnest was the request that 
Atrigupta could not but accede to it\ 

Thus the faimly, which after about two centuries, was to 
produce the Saiva Ablunavagupta, migrated from Kanyakubja 
to Kashmir. There® a spacious house was soon built by the 
king's order on a plot opposite the temple of ^itamfumaulin 
on the bank of river Vitasta ( Jhelum ) for the immigrant 
family to settle permanently, and a big jagir was granted 
for its proper maintenance. After Atrigupta, we know nothing 
of the family for about hundred and fifty years. Abhinava 
has evidently left a gap between his earliest known ancestor, 
who migrated to Kashmir very shortly after king Lalitaditya’s 
victory over Yasovarman of Kannauj about 740 A. D., and 
his grand father Varahagupta, whom we cannot place earlier 
than the beginning of the lOtb century A. D. The language 
of the text, on which our conclusion is based, leaves very 
little doubt on this point To show the distance of time 
between Atrigupta and Varahagupta the word "anvaya'* 
(family)® is used. In marked contrast with this, we find 
the word “atmaja” used, to indicate the immediate descent 
of Cukhulaka, the father of Abhinava, from Varahagupta. 
From the very brief description of the latter, it is evident that 
the successive generations had maintained the scholastic tradi- 
tions of the learned family and that he ( Varahagupta ) also 
was a great scholar and devout -worshipper of Siva. 

HIS P.AREXTS 

lEs father, Narasinihagupta, alias Cukhulaka, was of great 
intellectual calibre, had equal proficiency in all the Sastras 


1. T. A,, Xn, 404-S. 
3 Ibid, 


2 T .A, XII, 411 
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and was a great devotee of Siva. The name of his mother was 
Vimalakala’^. She was a very pious and religious lady. They 
were a happy couple and attended to household duties not 
because of any worldly attachment to them but simply because 
they were enjoined by the scripture. The family atmosphere 
was thus thoroughly religious and scholarly. 

In view of the facts stated above and supported by the 
authority of Abhinavagupta himself, quoted in full in Appendix 
(A), the statement of Pandit Madhusudan Kaul of the Kashmir 
Research Department in his introduction to the 1. P. V., Vol. 11, 
P. 7 about the name of Abhinava’s father requires correction. 
His statement runs as follows : — 

“He received instruction in the Pratyabhij&a Sastra from 
his father Laksmanagupta, son of Narasimhagupta and pupU 
to Utpala.” 

Laksmanagupta, though undoubtedly a teacher of Abhinava 
in Pratyabhijfla, was certainly not his father ; nor was there a 
relation of father and son between Narasimhagupta and 
Laksmanagupta. The father of the latter, according to the 
followmg statement of Abhinava, was Utpalacarya : — 

“Traiyambakaprasarasagaravicisoma- 

nandatmajotpalajalaksmanaguptanathah.” 

T. A., XII., 414 

ABHINAVA AS A YOGINIBHU. 

In and about the 10th and the 11th centuries the atmosphere 
in Kashmir was thoroughly surcharged with the spirit of religion. 
The people then believed in the efficacy of religious observances. 
All that was great and good was believed to be attainable by 
some kind of religious performance or other. For each worldly 
Sain there was prescribed a separate elaborate ceremony. A 

t T, A Comm , I. 14 . 
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king wishing to enlarge his kingdom, a student anxious to widen 
his knowledge, a father aspiring for a worthy son and a 
merchant desirous of prosperity in his business, each had to 
perform some special rite to bring about the speedy realisation 
of his desire When failure came in spite of these observances, 
it was attributed to some flaw in the performance of the pres- 
cribed rite Abhinai'a’s literary greatness also, therefore, nas 
naturally attributed, not so much to his own exceptional natural 
intelligence and great assiduity as to a certain religious frame 
of mind in which his parents had united for his birth^ it is 
enjoined in the Saiva scripture that the parents, desirous of a 
son, who in Saiva terminology is called Yoginibhu, should rise 
above all worldly ideas at the time of meetmg and that the 
mother should identify herself with Sakti_ and the father with 
Siva. And it is believed that only a Yoginibhu can properly 
understand and intelligibly propound the Saiva monism 
According to Jayaratha, the popular idea of Abhmava's being 
YognibhO was based upon Abhmava’s own authority. For, he, 
as Jayaratha interprets, rcfersrto this fact in the very first verse 
of the Tantraloka. 

PROBABLE TIME OF HIS BIRTH 

The era, used m the works of Kashmir writers from the 
earliest time, is known as Saptarsi. It began 25 years after the 
commencement of Kali era, as we learn from Abhinava’s own 
statement in the concluding verse of the Brhatl Vimarsini • — 

“Iti navatitamesmin vatsarentye yugam^e 
Tithi^aiijaladhisthe marga^Irsavasane 
Jagati vihitabodham ISvarapratyabhijflam 
Vyavrnuta paripurnam preritah ^ambhupadaUi”. 

It stales that he finished the Brhatl Vimar^ini in the 90th 
year when 41 15 years of Kah had elapsed. This year (1959) 


1. T. A. Conun, 1, 14-5 
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it js the 5060th year of the Kali and the 5035th year of the 
Saptarsi era, as any almanac will show. If we deduct 25 out 
of the figures, which stand for the Kali era at present, they will 
show the Saptarsi year. This shows that the word “navatitame” 
in the above quotation stands for 4090th of the Saptarsi era 
just as 59th, used to-day, would naturally mean 1959th A. D. 

There are two more works of Abhinava in which the dates 
of composition are given. One is the Bhairava Stava (AppendixC) 
which was written on the 10th day of the darker half of 
Pausa^ in the year 68. And the other is the Krama Stotra 
(Appendix C) which was composed in praise of ^iva on the 
9th day of the darker half of Marga^irsa^ in the year 66. 

The years of composition of these Stotras refer to the 
Saptarsi era. The dates, therefore, of the earliest and the latest 
known works of Abhinava clearly show that the period of his 
literary activity extended over a quarter of a century from 4066 
to 4090 of the Saptarsi era i. e. 990-1—1014-15 A. D. 

There is no reason to believe that the Krama Stotra, though 
the earliest of the known dated works of Abhinava, w'as his 
first work. More on this point will be found in the chapter 
dealing with his works. It seems, therefore, that he began his 
literary career five years earlier i. e. in 985 A. D. And taking 
into consideration the extensive study that he made of various 
branehes of learning, not privately but at the houses of so 
many teachers, and the maturity of style and judgment, 
found in his earliest work, it will be unreasonable to suppose 
that he began writing when he was only in his teens or early 
twenties, it will, therefore, not be wrong to say that he was 
horn between 950 and 960 A. D. 


1. Bh s , V. 10. 


2. K. S , V. 30. 
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HIS CHILDHOOD AND EDUCATION 

As a child he was sent to a neighbouring Pathasala, located 
in a second story. Even there he showed signs of his future 
greatness and deeply impressed his teachers with his 
exceptional intellectual power and fluency in speech His 
name is ample testimony to that. It is said that the name 
Abhinavaguptapada by which our great writer is known, is not 
that which was given him by his parents but that which he 
received from his teachers in early school days for no other 
reason than that he was an intellectual giant and as such was 
an object of terror, like a serpent, to his young school fellows. 
This is what, according to Vamanacarya, the author of the 
BalabodhinI, a commentary on the Kavyapraka^a, Mammata 
means to convey by referring to our Abhinava as “Abhinava- 
guptapSda^” in his work. To this very fact Abhinava himself 
most probably refers in the following line . — 

“Afahinavaguptasya krtih seyam yasyodita gurubhirakhyS”. 

T A , I, 50. 

ABHINAVAGUPTA, AN INCARNATION OF SESA. 

In South India there is a tradition, current among those 
who even now dance in strict accordance with the rules, given 
by Bharata in his Natya Ssstra, that Abhinavaguptapada was 
an incarnation of Sesa. This tradition seems to be another 
and later interpretation of the name "Abhinavaguptapada”. 
It was most probably suggested by the great reputation that 
he enjoyed, like Patafljali alias Sesa, for his thorough mastery 
of all the intricacies of grammar and his extraordinary skill 
and originality in dealing with the difficult grammatical proble- 
ms To his great proficiency in grammar he himself refers in 
the Tantraloka as follows • — 


1. B. £ , 95. 
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"Pitra sa ^abdagahane krtasamprave^ali.” 

T. A., XII, 413. 

In this quotation the words “gahane” and "sam” are of 
special significance. This tradition found general acceptance 
among later generations, because it was imagined to have the 
support of his teachers also who gave him the epithet, Abhi- 
navaguptapada, which can, without the least fear of contradic- 
tion, be interpreted as “new &sa.” 

HIS TEACHERS, 

Great was his love of learning and endless and incessant 
was his endeavour for its acquisition, ‘Knowledge for its 
own sake’ was his motto. This he preached both by personal 
example and precept, as found in the T. A., VIll, 205-6. He 
held that even though one may be lucky enough to get a 
teacher who has attained perfection himself and can easily 
show the way to it to his disciple also, yet that is not sufficient 
reason for not approaching other teachers for the knowledge 
of other Agamas and other paths. This he has given as the only 
reason for his waiting upon teachers of other religions such 
as Buddhism and Jainism.^ 

He approached the best teachers of his time in different 
subjects for the traditional and the most authoritative infor- 
mation. Such was his humility and devotion^ to them that 
they, out of sheer love for him, told him all the secrets of 
learning in their possession, and so well did he learn and retain 
all that he was taught and so well did he impress his teachers 
''ith his extensive study that all of them unanimously declared 
iim to be an all-round Acarya. 

So insatiable was his thirst for learning that he found all 
Its fountain hea ds in Kashmir insufficient to quench it. He, 

T. A , VUt, 206, 


2. T A., XII, 416. 
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therefore, went outside the beautiful land of KaSyapa in quest 
of a bigger fountain head. How many places outside the 
valley of Kashmir he visited and how many learned teachers 
he waited upon, there is no evidence just at present in hand to 
show. There is, however, no doubt that be went to Jalandhara’- 
and learnt Kaulika^ literature and practices from Sambhunatha 
In fact It was through Sambhunatha’s teaching that he got 
peace and attained self-realisation.^ 

The following is the list of his teachers with the subject or 
subjects, which they taught, shown agamst each name •— 


1. 

Narasimhagupta^ 

(his father) 

Grammar. 

2. 

Vamanatha® 

Dvaita Tantras 

3. 

Bhutiraja® 

Brahmavidya 

4. 

BhSturajatanaya’ 

Dualistic-cum-monistic-Saivaism 

5 

Laksmanagupta® 

Krama and Tnka Dar^anas. 

6 

Induraja® 

Dhvani. 

7 

Bhatta Tota“ 

Dramaturgy. 


Others in whose cases 

subjects are not specified — 

8. 

Srlcandra.^^ 

9 Bhakti Vilasa. 

10. 

Yogananda 

1 1 Candravara. 

12. 

Abhinanda. 

13 Sivabhakti 

14 

Vicitranatha, 

15. Dharma. 

16. 

Siva. 

17 Vamana. 

18. 

Udbhata. 

19. Bhutl^a. 

20 

Bhaskara. 



1. T A , Comm,, 1, 236 

2 T A , Comm ,1, 31. 


3. T. A , I, 61 

4 T A., XII, 413 


5 T A, XU, 413 

6 T A , Comm. Ill, 194 


? T A , XII, 414 

8 T A , Comm., Ill, 194 


9 Dh L, 1. 

10 A Bh., Vol I, 1. 


11 T A., Xn, 416. 
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The necessary information about Bhmiraja, BhG&aja- 
tanaya, Laksmanagupta, Indutaja and Bhatta Tauta, that is 
found in the available works of Abhinavagupta, will be given 
in Chapter five, ‘Historical background of his thought’. 

HIS FAMOX AHD ITS ATMOSPHERE.' 

Besides his father and mother, his family consisted of an 
uncle, Vamanagupta, a younger brother, Manoratha, and five 
cousins, Ksema, Utpala, Abhinava, Cakraka and Padmagupta. 
His uncle’s name is included in the list of his teachers. In the 
Abhuiava Bharatt’- Abhinava quotes his uncle who, therefore, 
seems to have written on poetics. His brother® was deeply 
learned in all Sastras and was the first to be favoured by 
Abhinava by being accepted as his disciple. And if 
the name, Ksema, he supposed to stand for Ksemaraja, 
the author of the Spanda Nirnaya and other works 
on Sawaism, and the others, classed with him, be also supposed 
to have had more or less similar qualities, then his cousins also 
seem to have been very highly educated. Whatever may have 
been their education there is no doubt that they prized devotion 
to® ^iva above all things and considered all their wealth to be 
no better than a straw. Thus the whole family atmosphere was 
surcharged with the spirit of renunciation, zeal for advanced 
study and above all devotion to &va. There was left nothing 
to be desired in the atmosphere, in which he passed his child- 
hood, for the development of a healthy brain and of a spirit 
necessary for the great work that he had before him. 

SOME EVENTS IN THE FAMILY AND THEIR EFFECT ON 
HIS YOUNG MIND. 

His mother was extremely dear to him. It was she alone 
who made home sweet for han. But unfortunately, or, as 

1. A. BE., Vol. I, 297. 2. T. A., XIT, 415 

3- T. A.,Xn, 417. 
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Abhinava took it, fortunately, she was snatched away by the 
cruel hands of death when he was a mere chdd.^ Home, there- 
fore, lost most of its charm for him, but not all, because his 
father was still there. To him he was tied with a double cord 
of filial and pupilary love. But soon after the death of his 
mother, his father also, though still young, renounced the 
world and took to a life of asceticism.^ These events seem to 
have taken place when he was studying literature (Sahitya) 
They turned his mind from all wordly attachments to devotion 
to Siva, so much so that he made up his mind never to marry®. 
That was the turning point in his life. That was the end of his 
literary study and life at home. Thenceforward, in order to 
feed his suddenly kindled fiame of devotion with the oil of the 
Sgamic lore, he spent his time in the houses of his Agamic 
teachers His Tantraloka is a living testimony of the great 
zeal with which he pursued the study of the Agamas and of the 
unparalleled proficiency which he acquired in them. 

HIS ASCETIC PERIOD 

The period of preparation was now over. The natural 
gifts and the favourable circumstances had immensely helped 
him in thoroughly equipping himself for the memorable work 
that he was destined to accomplish. The long and healthy 
scholastic and religious tradition of his family, unbroken for 
over two hundred years, the noble and scholarly life of Ins 
father and the perfectly religious life of his mother, the har- 
mony and the healthy atmosphere of his family, his high edu- 
cation, his practical training in various kinds of yogic practices, 
his never-broken vow of perfect celibacy and the consequent 
indefatigable energy, his drinkmg at so many fountain heads 
of learning both in and outside Kashmir, his untiring efforts 


1. T .'t., XII, 413. 2. T. A, XII. 412, 

3. T A , XII, 414 
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and theii fruition in scholastic Attainments and above all his 
great sacrifice of all the comforts of worldly life, all combined, 
gave him such an intellectual and spiritual power and made 
his pen so powerful that even to-day he is recognised as the 
highest authority on the monistic Saivaism in respect of both 
its rituals and its philosophy, as well as on the poetical 
theories of Rasa and Dhvani. 

Thus equipped he began his life’s work at a sufficiently 
mature age. What he has contributed to the philosophical 
literature of India, though at present ordinary people know 
him only as a writer on poetics, is not a production of a mere 
imaginative mind in an easy chair in a beautiful and a little 
secluded place, as so many persons think, but a record of 
personal experience,'^ gained through continuous yogic experi- 
ments, carried on for years. If we carefully read even the few 
available works, out of so many that his extraordinarily power- 
ful pen produced, we can trace out the successive stages in his 
spiritual attainment. Successively he worked on the three 
systems which are known in the Saiva philosophical literature 
as the Krama, the Tnka (of which Pratyabhijna is only a 
branch) and the Kula. 

When from the study of literature his mind suddenly turned 
to devotion to Siva, it was Laksmanagupta who first gave him 
intellectual satisfaction by feeding him with intellectual food 
in the form of an exposition of the Pratyabhijfla®. He taught 
Abliinava Krama Darsana also. This fact Jayaratha has estab- 
lished after a long controversial discussion in his commentary 
®ii the Tantraloka.® There is circumstantial evidence enough 
'0 believe that he was taught Krama system first. In any case 
Ibe earliest date of the Krama Stotia, to which reference has 

T. A , IV., 202. 

* T A. Comm., HI, 194 . 


2 M. V.V., 2. 
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already been made, is a clear proof of bis having first tried his 
spiritual experiments in accordance v/itfa the Kramic instruc- 
tions, The attempt was not quite a failure • for, in the Krama- 
keli, which is probably Abhinava’s first known work on the 
Krama system, he attributes his then spiritual greatness to his 
following the Kramic teachings.^ But it did not yield the 
expected result. He then tried the Tnka system, but to what 
result, there is not enough evidence just at present in hand to 
show. There is, however, no doubt about this that the result 
of that also did not perfectly satisfy him for, it is from the 
Kula system alone that he aflSrms to have got perfect satis- 
faction and peace.2 Because of this it is that we find in ,his 
works a more glovinng tribute paid to Sambhunatha, his Kaulic 
teacher, than to any one else,® That before writing the Tantra 
loka he had realised his identity with the Parama Siva and thal 
It was due to following Sambhunitha’s teaching, he himseli ' 
says in his introduction to the Tantraloka — 

“Bodha^yapa^avKanuttadupasanottha — 
Bodhojvalobhinavagupta idam karoti ” 

T, A , 1. 16. 

The concluding line of the Paramarthasara and Yogaraja’ 
commentary on it give a very clear idea of the spiritual great 
ness attained by Abhinava, before he began writing, at least 
his more important works. The passage runs as follows — 

“Abhinavaguptena maya ^ivacaranasmaranadjptena” 

P,S,198, 

“Sivasya para^reyahsvabhavasya svatmasthasya cidanau 
daikamurteh yam caranani cidra^mayah tesam smaranai ' 
gabdadivisayagrahanakale nibhalanam pratiksanam svanubhavi , 


1 T A Comm., in, 191*2. 2. T. A. Comm., 1, 31. ^ 

3 T. A„ I, 16. y'' 
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^ramosah tena diptah parahantacamatkarabhasvar ah. ........ iti 

upadestuh samavistamaheSvara svabhavonena ukta^ syat. 

This seems to be the foundation of the traditional belief 

amongst Kashmirian Pandits that Afahinavagupta was Bhairava 
incarnate 


fflS MIRACULOUS POWERS. 


Human nature is always the same everywhere. We shouId> 
therefore, not be surprised at the suspicious eye with which 
the present generation looks at all claims to individual spiritual 
greatness, particularly because there are so many impostors 
abroad now. In the time of Abhinavagupta also people did 
not very easily believe m any such claim. It was, therefore, 
not without any reason, as the literary tradition says, that they 
looked upon Abhinava as Bhairava incarnate. Just as the 
enlightened people of the present time would not admit 
any body’s claim to realisation of identity with the 
Almighty unless he should show himself to be almighty, so 
did not the contemporaries of Abhinava. Following the autho- 
nty of the Srlpiirva Sastra he has himself given the five infal- 
lible signs of such a man^ which can briefly be stated as 
■ follows 


1- Unswerving devotion to Rudra. 

2- Power of incantation (mantra sidhi). 

2. Control over all the elements. 

Capacity to accomplish the desired end, 

5. Sudden dawning of the knowledge of all the Sastras. 

" from Jayaratha, who also bases his statement 

the authority of his teacher whose verse he quotes^, that 
Abhinav; 


y 


, ^ * contemporaries found all the above signs unmista- 

y present in him. This was the secret of his great influence 


T. A. Comm,, Vill, 136. 

2 


2. T. A. Comm., VIII, 13?. 
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with his contemporaries and of the unparalleled success as a 
writer in the field of both the Saiva philosophy and the 
poetics. 

The fact, that he wrote under divine inspiration, seems to 
be referred to by Abhinavagupta himself, when in the TantrS- 
loka he says that calling back to his mind the various Sastras, 
of which he had heard from his teachers, he composed the 
Tantraloka.1 It implies that he had no library at his disposal 
to refer to the books from which he quotes so extensively. The 
authorities referred to are so many and are so accurately 
quoted that the reader is compelled to think that so vast and 
accurate references without the help of any book are beyond 
human power and could be possible with divine power only. 

CENTRES OF HIS ACTIVITY 

We have had occasion to speak about the site of his ance- 
stral home. In one of the MSS of the T. A , belonging to 
Pandit Maheivara Rajdan of Kashmir, a different reading of 
the passage, descriptive of the site where a house was built for 
Atrigupta, is found. It reads “Vaitasta mardhani” instead of 
“Vaitasta rodhasi” as in the MS. in the possession of the writer 
of these pages, which agrees with the printed edition. The 
conclusion was easy and so once the exact spot of Abhinava’s 
ancestral home was thought to have been discovered The 
writer visited the place and found that there is a small village 
just above the source of Vitasta (Vaitasta murdhani) which even 
to this day is called Guftar Gunda or Guttal Gunda. Gundais a 
common Kashmiri word for village and Gutter or Guttal can 
easily be supposed to be a corruption of Gupta with local afBx 
“r”or‘T’. But after a little more careful study of the text it 
was found that this inteipretation does not suit the context 


1 T. A , XI!, 425, 
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For, the word “tasmin” in the beginning of the verse’- stands 
for “Pravarapura,” described in the preceding lines, the site 
of which has been identified within modern Srinagar. The 
source of Vitasta is at a distance of over thirty miles from 
there. It cannot, therefore, reasonably be supposed to have 
been within Pravarapura. The reading “Vaitasta rodhasi” (on 
the bank of Vitasta), therefore, seems to be correct. There is, 
however, a way in which the other reading also can be explained, 
that is, by taking “Vaitasta mOrdhani” with “parikalpitabhGmi- 
sampat” and not with “nivasam”. The passage then will mean 
that the king, having granted a jfiglr to him above the source 
of Vitasta, got a house constructed for him in that part of 
Pravarapura. which, because of its being situated opposite the 
temple of Sitam^umaulin, was, in point of sanctity, better than 
any other. This appears to be quite probable. The evidence 
in hand, however, is too insufficient for any definite statement 
on the question. 

There being no evidence to the contrary, it is natural to 
suppose that he passed his childhood in his ancestral home. 
There is, however, a definite statement regarding the place of 
composition of the Vartika on the first verse of the Malini 
Vijaya Tantra®. It was composed in Pravarapura East. It 
seems, Pravarapura also was divided into different parts and 
Was called Pravarapura East and so on, just as the different 
parts of Simla at the present time are known as Simla East and 
Simla West. Was this the same place as his ancestral home ? 
Nothing can be said definitely, but the probability isthat it was. 
In any case, from the reason that prompted Mandra to request 
Abhinava to shift to the former’s city® to write out a syste- 
matic guide to various paths to final emancipation, as found 


’■ T A., XU, 411. 
3- T A , XIT. 419 


2. M V. V., 135, 
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in the Trika literature, it is evident that it was not a fit place 
for undertaking such a great work as the writing of the Tan- 
traloka. Therefore, when the request was made and the nece- 
ssity for a change was explained the latter agreed The 
Tantraloka was thus written, not in the ancestral home of the 
author but in that of his loving disciple 

HIS RECOGNITION AS THE SPIRITUAL 
HEAD OF ALL THE SAIVA SECTS, 

By the time he came to be of middle age, his reputation 
as an exponent of the Saivagamas was so well established on 
account of his having written commentaries on so many of 
them and having given a systematic exposition of the Tantnka 
philosophy and rituals in his big work, the Tantraloka , and 
his spiritual power was so much m evidence that he was reco- 
gnised to be the spintual head of all the $aiva sects, such as 
Siddhanta, Vfima, Bhairava, Yamala, Kula, Tnka, Ekavlra etc* 

For this purpose there was a great congregation of great 
spiritualists, both male and female, in Kashmir At this tune 
he was comparatively young so much so that to the elderly 
spiritualists, who had gathered together, he looked to be 
merely a child. They had deep love for him. His authoritative 
exposition of the Saivagamas had convinced them that he was 
an incarnation of Srlkantha.’^ Hence, they affectionately reco- 
gnised him to be the spiritual head of all the Saiva sects. 

PEN-PICTURE OF ABHINAVAGUPTA. 

Madhuraja Yogin, a pupil of Abhinavagupta, has given a 
pen-picture of the teacher in the Dhyanadlokah^ consisting of 
four verses. This pen-picture is so complete in details that an 
artist, working under our direction, has been able to reflect it 


1. Gu Pa,, 23 


2. Dh. S„ 1-4. 
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in paints, as given in the beginning of this work. It may be 
translated into English as follows : — 

May glorious god Daksinamurti in the form of Abhinava, 
who is an incarnation of Srlkantha and has come to Kashmir 
out of deep compassion, protect us. His eyes are rolling 
with spiritual bliss. The centre of his forehead is clearly 
marked with three lines, made with ashes. His ears look be- 
autiful with Rudraksa. His luxuriant hair is tied with a garland 
of flowers. His beard is long. His body is rosy. His neck, 
black because of its being besmeared with paste’^ of camphor, 
musk, sandal, saffron etc., looks splendid. His long sacred 
thread ( Yajftopavlta ) is left loose. He is dressed in silk-cloth, 
white like the rays of the moon, and is sitting in the Yogic 
posture, called Vira.^ on a soft cushion over a throne of gold 
With a canopy, decked with strings of pearls, in an open hall,— 
full of crystals, beautified with paintings, smelling extremely 
sweet on account of garlands of flowers, incense and lamps, 
perfumed with sandal etc., constantly resonant with vocal and 
instrumental music and dance and crowded with female ascet- 
ics and saints of recognised spiritual power, — in the centre of 
a garden of grapes. He is attended by all his pupils, such as 
Ksemaraja, who are sitting, with their minds concentrated, 
at his feet and are writing down all that he says, and by two 
female messengers ( Dutls ), who are standing at the sides, each 
with a jar, full of water ,3 distilled from the grain kept socked 
in water for three nights, and a box, full of betels, in the right 
hand and a fruit of citron and a lotus in the left. His right 
hand, wearing the rosary of Rudraksa, is resting on the thigh 
and his fingures are in the position indicative of the grasp of 
the Ultimate Reality. And he is playing upon the VinS, which 


t- A. K., Ch. II, V., 133 2. S. C., Vol IV, 412. 

3 S C,B68 andX A , Ah XXIX. Vs. 11 — 13. 
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is capable of producing original musical sound ( Nada ),^ with 
the tip of nail of his lotus-like left hand. 

HIS AGE REFLECTED IN THE PEN-PICTURE. 

Madhuraja Yogin in his Gurunatha Paramar^a, a set of 
verses in praise of his teacher and spiritual preceptor, Abhina- 
vagupta, says that once there was a great congregation of 
religious leaders, spu-itual preceptors, ( Deiika and female 
ascetics ( YoginI ) possessed of spiritual powers, due to the 
practice of Yoga. Therein he was recognised to be the top- 
most spiritual preceptor of all the Saiva sects known up to that 
date,® such as Sidhanta, Vama, Bhairava, Yamala, Kaula, 
Trika and Ekavira.^ 

The pen-picture seems to present one of the scenes, connected 
with the great congregation of the spiritualists, because it re- 
fers to their assemblage ( Yoginlsiddhasanghairakirne ). At 
that tune Abhmavagupta was comparatively young. He looked 
to be merely a child to the old spiritualists, who had gathered 
together, as is suggested by the word "Upalalitah’'. 

The pen-picture itself presents him as having his hair tied 
with a garland, i e. having his luxuriant hair held in befitting 
position by means of a garland, as wearing the sacred thread 
and as playing upon Nada-Vina The picture, therefore, is of 
the time before he became an ascetic. The two references 
in the pen-picture itself defimtely settle the problem of his age, 
in which he is presented in the picture ( i ) the presentation 
of his playing upon Nada-Vina and ( li ) explanations of the 
musical sounds produced therefrom, which w'ere being written 
down by his great pupils, such as Ksemaraja For, we know 
that It IS his great commentary on the Natya Sastra of Bharata, 


I. S C, 1372 
3 Gu. Fa , ( MS. ) 7. 


2. S C , 1244. 
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called the Abhinava Bharati, in which he discusses the 
matters connected with music. This commentary belongs 
to the second period, the Alahkarika period, of his literary 
activity; the period, which preceded the philosophical and 
followed the Tantrika, in which his reputation as a great expo- 
nent of the Saivagamas had been well established. It was the 
mid-period of his literary activity and, therefore, it seems to be 
indisputable that he was of middle age at that time. 

ABHINAVAGUPTA AS A jiVAKMUKTA. 

By the time he started to write his Ilvara Pratyabhijfla Viv 
Tti VimarSini he had attained the state of jivanmukta. -He 
himself says in the beginning of the above work that the pre- 
sent body is the last of his earthly existence.^ This fact be- 
comes very clear from his utterances in different Stotras whe- 
rein he refers to himself as such, for instance, in the Para- 

mSitha Dvada^ika, verse 10 and the Anubhavanivedana, 
verse 3 : — 

"^aktam dhama mamanubhavatah kinnama na bhrajate.” 
the last scene of his EAItTHLY EXISTENCE. 

Unlike what has been written so far, we have no other 
authority than that of a tradition for what we are going to 
write in the following few lines. We have not so far been able 
to trace any written authority on which this may have been 
originally based. The tradition, which, as we pointed out 
before, is current not only in old Pandit families but also m 
some of the old Muslim houses in the locality, says that on 
one day Abhinavagupta, after finishing his work, as he thought, 
along with twelve hundred disciples walked into the Bhairava 
oaie and was never seen again. The cave is there even now. 


L I. P, V. V., Vol. 1, 1 
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It IS about five miles from Magam, a place midway between^ 
Srinagar and Gulmurg. A village in its neighbourhood and a 
brook running down below the hill, wherein the cave is, both 
are known by the name of Bhlruva and so is the cave itself. 
The writer visited the locality and went into the cave also Its 
mouth is at a sufficiently great height from the foot of the 
mountain and from below looks like a crevice in a rock. 
It goes deep down into the earth. Its opening is very narrow 
so that a man cannot gel into it very easily. At the sight 
of a Small opening and a dark deep pit immediately, one 
hesitates and fears to go in One cannot walk but has to crawl 
into It and that too at places with great difficulty. It has 
several ways leading to places where one can sit undisturbed 
and meditate. One of these places is big enough conveniently 
to accommodate forty to fifty persons , it is round in shape 
and at a great height there is a chink towards the sky, but it 
docs not allow the rays of the sun to penetrate so far into the 
cave as to be perceived by the persons within. Far into the 
cave a hole was pointed out, through which none but a child 
can find a passage, and it was said that Abhinavagupta went 
that way. It was also staled by the guide that the hole was said 
to have been much bigger in earlier times, but was slowly and 
imperceptibly getting smaller with the passing years. Outside 
this opening on the rock-walls there seems to oe inscribed 
something with a very shaip instrument, but it is not possible 
to say at present as to what it is It is quite probable that the 
upper layer of the rock may have got so cracked as to look 
like inscribed figures 

Down the hill was accidently seen a religious minded 
and long bearded Mohammedan, bent double with age, slowly 
walking reclining on his slender stick He was approached 
and questioned if he knew or had heard any thing about 
the cave The only information, that he could give, was 
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“Hama ne hamara dada se suna, Abnacarl bara sau sagirdom 
ke satha isa ke andara gaya bas phir pichu nahlm lauta.” 

( I heard from my grand father that Abnacarl went into it 
along with twelve hundred disciples but did never return. ) 
On being further questioned if he knew anything more, he said 
with great smiplicity that that was all, he had heard, and that to 
add a word to it, his love of truth and religion did not permit 
him. This was said in such a tone and with such an expre- 
ssion of sincerity and truthfulness on the wrmkled face that the 
writer felt convinced that whatever may be the exaggeration 
in the number of followers, the fact that Abhinava went into 
the cave with some followers and was never seen again was 
perfectly true, for the simple reason that to retire from the 
dm of the world to some inaccessible place to take Samadhi 
seems to be the natural termination of the earthly life of a 
person like Abhinavagupta. 

A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF HIS LIFE. 

He was born in a noble and learned Saiva Brahmana family 
in Kashmir. His father was a religious minded person of 
scholastic attainments and mother a pious orthodox lady. He 
highly respected the former^ and deeply loved the latter. He 
faithfully served his teachers and they lovingly revealed to 
him the secrets of learning in their possession. He was perseve- 
lant, industrious and exceptionally intelligent and so his study 
'''as extensive and his command over various subjects was 
great. He tried innumerable experiments personally to ascertain 
the truth of what he had read or heard about spiritual matters, 
and Unchallengeable is, therefore, the correctness and precision 
of his conclusions. Great was his spiritual power and his con- 
tamporaries had occasions to see its greatness in deeds. Clear 
"'as hts head, powerful his memory^ marvellous his intellectual 


M. V. V , I 


2. T, A., Xll, 425. 
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capacity, wonderful his command over the language, shrewd 
his eye to sec the real nature of a thing from different angles 
of vision and beautiful and convincing the way of putting his 
ideas , and every page of his available books is an unmistakable 
proof of It He was devoutly served by his disciples and he has 
gratefully acknowledged and rewarded their services by men- 
tioning them in some of his important works Thus noble was 
his birth, loving and gentle his temper, honest and rigorous 
his life, strong and admirable his character, brilliant and 
highly useful his career, memorable and lasting his contri- 
bution to both poetics and philosophy, and glorious was the 
last scene of his earthly existence when like Tennyson’s 
legendary king Arthur, he parted from his followers never to 
be seen again. 
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List of his known works. 

1. Bodfaa Paflcadaiika. 

2. Malint Vijaya Vartika. 

3 Paratrim^ika Vivrti. 

1- Tantraloka. 

5. Tantrasara. 

6. Tantravatedhanika. 

7 Dhvanyaloka Locana. 

8 Abhinava Bharatl. 

9. Bhagavadgitartha Safigraha. 

10. Paramartha Sara. 

1 1. Rvara Pratyabhijfla Vivrti Vimar^inl 
32 Isvara Pratyabhijfla Vimar^inl 

1? Paryanta Paflca^ika 

Ghatakarparakulaka Vivrti. 

15 Krama Stotra. 

10 Dehastha Devata Cakra Stotra. 

17 Bhairva Stotra. 

18 Paramartha Dvada^ika. 

19. Paramartha Carca. 

20 MahopadeSa Vim^atika 

21 Anuttarastika. 

22 Anubhavanivedana. 

2j Rahasya PancadaSika. 

2- 1 Tantroccaya. 

2? Pariiravo Vicara. 

26 Kramakeli. 
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27. Sivadrstyalocana. 

28 PCrva Paiicika. 

29. PadatthapravcSa Nirnaya Tlkd. 

30, Praklrnaka Vivarana 

31. Prakarana Vivarana. 

32, Kavyakautuka Vivarana 
33 Kathamukha Tilaka. 

34, Laghvl Prakriya 

35. Bhedavadavidarana. 

36 Devistotra Vivarana. 

37 Tattvadhva Praka^ika. 

38 ^ivaiaktyavinabhava Stotra 

39 Bimbapratibimba Vada ( Dr Buhler’s Kashmir Catalogue 

MS No 469). 

40 Paramartha Sahgraha ( Do 459 ) 

41, Anuttara Sataka. 1 Introduction to the P. T V , P 15 

42 Prakarana Stotra j- It does not state any authority to 

43 NStyalocana f substantiate the statement 

44 Anuttaratattvavimar^inl Vrtti ( T C MS, No 8219) 

There is enough evidence to show that he wrote many other 
works besides the above. From the known references to them 
we get the idea of their titles and contents as follows • — 

1 His commentaries on other Saivagaraas than theSripOrva 
Sastra on the lines of the Purva Paflcika That he wrote 
such commentaries is evident from the following 
accidental remark in P T V., 147 ' — 
“Purvaprabhrtipaflcikasu ” 

2 His commentaries on other Stotras than those men- 
tioned above. To them he refers in T S , 31 

3 His Stotras from which he often quotes in the available 
works with an introductory remark “mayaiva stotre” or 
something similar to it Most of these quotations are 
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not traceable in the above mentioned available Stotras. 
The inference, therefore, is natural that he wrote 
some more Stotras than those we have so far been able 
to discover. 


4. His commentary on the Yogava^istha. We have no 
other source of information about it than a tradition 
current among Kashmirian Pandits. 

The Catalogus Catalogorum includes in its list of seventeen 
works of Abhinava the followmg three : — 


1. Paramarthasara Sangraha. Report XXX. 

2. Paramarthasara Tflca. Oudh IX 22. 

3. Spanda. Oudh XVI 124. 

The first, in our opinion, is not a different work from 
that which has already been published by the Kashmir 
Research Department under the title of “Paramarthasara”. 
It IS the same as Paramarthasara Oxf. 238 ( C. C., 25 ). In 
fact the published text contains both the titles. Abhinava’s 
colophon refers to it as “Paramarthasara” only, but his com- 
mentator, Yogaraja, adds the word “Sangraha” to the title in 
the colophon of his commentary. The two colophons run as 
follows • — 


‘Tti Srlmahamahe5varacaryabhinavaguptaviracitah 
Paramarlhasarah.” 

‘'SampOrneyam Paramarthasarasahgrahavivrtih 
krtistatrabhavaiparamamahe^vara Rajanaka 
Yogarajasya.” 


The Oudh Catalogue does not give any extracts from the 
Mss It is, therefore, not possible for us to pronounce any 
cpmion on the other tivo works which are included in Dr. 
afrecht’s Catalogue on the authority of the former (Oudh 
analogue), though personally we are inclined to think that the 
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Paramarthasara Tika is the same work as the Paramarthasara- 
sahgrahavivrti 

EXPLANATION OF THE ARRANGEMENT 

In the above list the first fourteen are the published works 
They are arranged in their chronological order on which we 
shall soon write From the 15th to the 24th are the MSS. 
in the possession of the present writer. Out of these, 15th to 
23rd are given as appendix C to the present thesis From 
the 25th to the 38th are found referred to in the various 
available works in print or MSS. On the 39th we shall wnte 
towards the end of this chapter. The rest are known to us 
only from different catalogues and reports of searches for 
Sanskrit MSS. 


CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 

There is no difiSculty in arranging in a chronological order 
those works which bear dates of their composition. Such works 
have already been pointed out in the preceding chapter. The 
difficulty lies in fixing the chronology of the rest. Our arrange- 
ment IS based, not on the mostly imaginary ground of matunty 
of style and ideas, but on the solid ground of references to 
earlier works in the later ones Only in two cases, where in spite 
of all patient research such a firm ground has not been found, 
recourse has been had to other testimonies, which are certainly 
more reliable than those of style etc,, for fixing their order. 

One of these two cases refers to the question of the prionty 
or the posteriority of the Malini Vijaya VSrtika and the Paratri- 
m^ika Vivarana to each other. Both of them are referred to 
in the Tantraloka as follows — 

“ Mayaitat srotasam rupam anuttarapadad dhruvat 
Arafahya vistarenoktam maiinislokavartike.” 

T A , XII, 401. 
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“ Anuttarapraknyayam vaitatyena pradarSitam 
Etat tasmat tatah paSyed vistararthl vivecakah.” 

T. A., VI, 249. 

3n this Jayaratha comments as follows : — 
“Anuttaraprakriyayamiti paratrl4ikavivaranadavityarthah’* 
Thus though they are earlier than the Tanltaloka yet no 
reference is found to one in the other so that the question of 
priority may be decided. Here, however, the M. V. V. has 
been placed before the Paratrimiika Vivarana : 


Firstly, because the former was written at a period when 
of the family of Karna and Mandra, who were cousins, he 
knew nobody excepting the cousins themselves. In the P. T. V., 
however, he devotes three verses to describe their ancestry and 
refers m familiar terms to Vatsalika, of whom he speaks so 
much later on in the Tantraloka. The concluding passages of 
the Tantraloka further inform us that with the lapse of lime 
lus familiarity with Karna-Mandra family grew so much that 
® agreed to put up with that family to write the encyclopaedic 

workontheTantras. 

Sreondly because it is mostly controversial in its contents 
n the controversial Tantrika literature from, the pen of 'Abhi- 

Mva, as we shall soon show, belongs to the earlier part of his 
tantnfca period. 


^ause it is a detailed explanation of some 
8 of the Malinl Vijaya Tantra, also called POrva iSastra. 

('VakySrtham kathaye kiflcin Malinyam yat kvacit kvacit.” 

( Nirmtaflca etat mayaiva Snpurvapaficikayam.” 

P- T. V., 57.) 
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Wc also know from the following quolitions from the Tantra- 
sara and the Bhaskarl, a commentary on the ISvara Pratyabhijfla 
Viniar^'nl, edited by us, that works on the same subject, whe- 
ther they arc further expansions or brief resumes of the same, 
were written one after another : — 

“Vitatas Tantrfiloko vigahitum naiva Sakyatc sarvaih 
Rjuvacanaviracitam idam Tantrasaram tatah Srnuta.’’ 

T. S., 2. 

“Tatra ca sarvajanahitartham Brhatpratyabhijflakhya 
bahuvistara (tka krta, tadviearane ca janam a^aktara jflatva 
tenaiva PratyabhijOakarikasHlresu sangrahamayl Vimar^inl- 
tiprasiddha tlka krta/’ (Bhaskarl). 

The M. V. V. also, therefore, has to be supposed to have come 
either immediately before or after his commentary on the Purva 
^astra, in any case before the ParatrimSikavivarana. 

The other case of a work of doubtful chronological position 
is that of the Paramartha Sara. It consists of only 105 verses 
and contains only one literary reference and that also is to the 
Karikas of Sesa, of which it is an adaptation. This, however, 
has been placed between the Bhagavadgitartha Safigraha and 
the Pratyabhijfia Vimar^inl, because it is a philosophical work. 
We know of only four philosophical works of Abhmava. Of 
these, the chronological position of three is certain on the 
evidence of Abhmava himself. The Bhagavadgltarthasangraha 
is the first and the Pratyabbijfla VimarSinl is the last The 
Pratyabhijfld Vivrti Viraariinl or Brhatl VimarSinl immediately 
preceded the latter. There is, therefore, no other position which 
we can assign to the Paramarthasara than the one, given above. 

THE TEXTUAL AUTHORITY. 

The two doubtful cases having thus been settled, we now 
give for each work a textual autliority in support of the chrono- 
logical position that we have assigned to it 
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1. Bodha PaflcadaiM. 

‘'Prabodhapaflcada^ilc5iiiadfaye tildrn maya sphutamuktam”. 

M. V. V., 36. 

2. Maiini Vijaya V5rtika. 

Reasons have already been given. 

3. Paiatrim^ika Vivarana, 

Reasons have already been stated. 

4. Tantraloka. 

"Anuttaraprakriyayam vaitatyena pradar^itam 
Etat tasmat tatah padyed vistararthi vivecakah” 

T. A., VI, 249. 

5. Tantra Sara. 

“Vitatastantraloko vigahitum naiva lakyate sarvaih 
Rjuvacanaviracitam idam tj Tantrasaram tataB 
^rnuta.” T. S., 2. 

6- Tantra Vata DhanikS. 

Because it is a still briefer resame of the Tantraloka 
than even the Tantra Sara. 

2. Dhvanyaloka Locana. 

“Tadnltirnatve tu sarvam parameivaradvayam 
brahmetyasmacchastranusarena viditam Tantraloka* 
grantham vicaraya.” 

Dh. L., 19. 

Abhinava Bharatl. ' 

“Tacca madlyadeva tadvivaranat Sahrdayaloka Loca- 
nad avadharanlyam.” A. Bh., I, 334. 

It is a ■well known fact that Sahrdayaloka Locana 
IS another name of the Dhvanyaloka Locana. 

9. Bhagavadgitartha Sangraha. 

‘'Vipaflcita'fn caitat asmadgutubhih asmabhi^cSnyatra 
vitanyate itiha natinirbandhah kitah."' A. Bh., I, 337. 


3 
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A footnote on the word “anyatra” m the above 
quotation clears what it stands for by stating 
“Bhagavadgttavyakhydyam”. 

10. Paramartha Sara. 

The question has already been discussed. 

1 1 . Praty abhijfla Vimariinl 

Because it came immediately after the Brhatt Vimar- 
^inl, which is his last known dated work on philo- 
sophy, on which he wrote last of all. 

M M. MUKUNDARAMA SASTRl ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF 
ABHINAVA’S tVORKS. 

In view of the facts stated above, it is surprising to find 
that M. M Mukundarama Sastrl in his two introductions to 
the Tantrasara, the one in English ( P. IX ) and the other in 
Sanskrit ( P 5-6 ) has placed the ParStrIlik3 Vivarana, the 
TantrEIoka and the Tantra Sara chronologically after the 
ISvara Pratyabhijfla Vimar^inl saying •— 

“As, in his great work Tantraloka, he often quotes from 
Bvara Pratyabhijfla Vimaiiinl, which, he himself says, was 
written by him in the year 4115 of the Kali age corresponding 
to 1014 A. D , it follows that the former was composed after 
the year 1014 Now the date of composition of Tantra Sara, 
which is an epitome of Tantraloka must necessarily be some 
time later than 1014 AD” 

In his introduction in Sanskrit he makes an additional state- 
ment assigning to the Paratrimrika Vivarana an earlier chrono- 
logical position than that of even the Tantraloka .— 

“Tadanu paratrim^ikagranthavivaranam” 

It is to be noted here that the learned Sastrl has not given the 
passages which he considers to have been quoted in the Tantra- 
loka from the 1. P. V. We have already quoted the authority 
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of the Bhaskarl on the basis of which we have assigned to 
the Brhatl Vimar^inl an earlier position in the chronological 
order than that of the Pratyabhijfia VimarSini. We have also 
given a quotation in justification of the P. T. V.’s chrono- 
logical position before the Tantraloka. Here is another 
passage which has been found in the I. P. V. actually referring 
to the Tantraloka and the Tantra Sara. This, in our opinion, is 
the most conclusive proof of the latter’s having been vTitten 
before the Kvara Pratyabhijfia Vimar^inl : — 

“Etacca vistaratah tatpradhanesu Tantralokasaradisu 
maya nirnltam itlha'nupayoganna vitanitam.” 

I. P. V., II, 214. 

It seems that our Sastrl mistook the Kvara PratyabMjna 
Karika for the ISvara Pratyabhijfia Vimar^int. The Isvara 
Pratyabhijfia Karika is the original text of Utpalacarya and 
the Bvara Pratyabhijfia Vimariinl is the smaller of the two 
commentaries on the above fay Abhinavagupta. Undoubtedly, 
there are quotations in the Tantraloka from the former ( Vide 
Appendix B ). But in view of the above quoted statement of 
Abhinava himself about the earlier chronological position of 
the Tantraloka it would indeed be very surprising if any 
quotation from the ISvara Pratyabhijfia VimarSmi could be 
traced in the Tantraloka. 

There are many points which need discussion* in connection 
With the Paryanta PaflcaSika and the Ghatakarparakulaka 
Vivrti. We shall, therefore, deal with each of them in a 
separate chapter subsequently. 

WORKS KNOWN FROM REFERENCES. 

1. Pururavovicara. 

The Pururavovicara is so far known from a reference to 
and quotation from it in his commentary on Kalidasa’s 
®batakarpara Kulaka. As the title of the work suggests, it 
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was concerned with the literary criticism of the character of 
PurOravas, the hero of Kalidasa’s drama, Vlk^amo^va^Iyam. 
In it he defended Kalidasa against the adverse criticism 
of his drama. Herein he justified poetic freedom as is clear 
from the followmg quotation : — 

Yaduktam mayaiva PurOravovicare 
Na vai dosa dosa na ca khalu guna ova ca gunah 
Nibaddhuh svatanlryam sapadi gunadosan vibhajate 
lyam sa vaidagdhi prakrtunadliura tasya sukaveh 
Yadatrotpadadapyatisubhagabhavah parinatah 

(Gh.V.22.) 


2. Kramakeli. 

It was a commentary on the Krama Stotra. It has to be 
noted here that this Krama Stotra was different from Abhi- 
nava’s composition of the same name, given in appendix (C) 
to this thesis. It was a work on the Krama system of philo- 
sophy. It is very often quoted by MaheSvarananda in his 
commentary, Parimala, on the MahSrtha Mafljarl. It is 
referred to by Abhinava in his Vivarana on the Para- 
trim^ikd ■ — 

“Vyakhyatam caitat may3 tattlkayam Kramakelau 

vjstaratah.” P- 

3. Sivadrstyalocana. 

Sivadfsti IS a well known work on the Trika system, 
written by Somananda, the great grand teacher of Abhinava. 
The Pratyabhijfia system is based on it From its name 
and reference the Alocana of Abhinava seems to have 
been a critical study of the original work * 

“Yathoktam mayaiva Sivadrstyalocane 

‘Presopi sa bhaved yasya ^aktata nama vidyate” 

P. T. V., 116- 
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. Purva Paflcika. 

This was a commentary on the PSrva Sastra, also called 
Malini Vijaya, which, according to the following state- 
ment, IS the most authoritative book on the Trika system of 
the Saiva philosophy 

"Da^astadaSavasvastabhinnam yacchasanani vibhoh 
Tatsarafn TrikaSastram nu tatsaram Malinimatam,” 

T. A., I, 35. 

From its name, Paflcika, which means a detailed exposition, 
and from the frequent references to it in most of Abhinava s 
writings it seems to have been a very big work. An idea of 
its size can be formed from the available part of the Malini 
Vijaya Vartika which is an exposition of only the first verse 
of the Malini Vijaya Tantra, as he himself says in its 
concluding line:- 

“Pravarapuranamadheye pure pQrve Kfl^mlnkobhi- 

navaguptalh 

Mahnyadimavakye vartikam etad racayati sma.’ 
What must have been the size of the detailed exposition of 
the whole of the above Tantra, it is not difBcult to imagine. 
This work, however, seems to be irrecoverably lost. Its 
loss to Saiva philosophical literature is irrepairable. 

Other Paflcikas. 

On the lines of the work, just mentioned, he wrote 
expositions on other Tantras also, as is clear from his 
reference to them in : — 

“Nirnitam caitan mayaiva &1 Purva prabhrti 

Pafleikasu.” P. T. V., 147. 

Here the use of the word “prabhrti” can have no other 
meaning than the above. 
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5. Padartha Prave^a Nirnaya Tika. 

Nothing more about this can be said than from 
its name and the nature of the context in which the follow- 
ing reference to it occurs, it appears to have been a work 
of psycho-philosophical interest . — 

“Anusandhayah smrtibhede tasyaica anubhavopajivitve 
anubhavabhavat j vitatya ca vicaritam raayaitat Padartha 
Prave^a Nirnaya Tikayam.” 

P. T. V., 162. 

6. Praklrnaka Vivarana. 

From the context, m which reference to it, as given 
below, occurs, this seems to have been a grammatico-philo- 
sophical work : — 

“Ittham jadena sambandhe na mukhyanyartha- 
sangatih 

Astam anyatra vitatam etad vistarato maya ” 

T. A. VII, 33. 

Commenting upon the word “anyatra” Jayaratha says* — 
“Anyatreti Praklrnaka Vivaranadau.” 

Here the use of the word “adi” indicates that he wrote 
many other works of the same kind 

7. Prakarana Vivarana. 

It was a commentary on the Prakarana Stotra and is 
referred to in the T. S., 31. 

8. Kavyakautuka Vivarana. 

It was a commentary on Bhatta Totals work on poetics, 
the Kavyakautuka. It was perhaps the first work on poetics 
that Abhinava wrote. For, chronologically it comes before 
the Dhvanyaloka Locana as the followmg reference 
shows : — 
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“Sa cayam asmadupadhyaya Bhatta Tautena Kavya 
Kautake asmabhiSca tadvivarane bahutarakrta- 
nirnayah purvapaksasiddhantah ityalambahuna.” 

Dh. L., 178. 

Kathamukha Tilakam, 

It IS referred to as his own composition in the Brhatl 
Vimaiiinl. Madhuraja Yogin in his Gurunatha Paramar^a 
refers to it and calls it Kathamukha Mahatilaka. It was 
concerned with the presentation of sixteen categories of 
the Nyaya system. It was written with the object of check- 
ing the opponents, who entered into discussion with him, 
from straying away from the point under discussion and 
talking what was not relevant to it, and defeating them\ 


Abhinavagupta himself refers to it in his Bvara Pratya- 
bhijna Vivrti VimarSinl^. From the context it appears that 
therein he attempted to show how his opponents, the 
Bauddha etc., in the presentation of their views had gone 
against the recognised canons of logic. 

10. Laghvi Prakriya. 

It was a devotional Stotra as the following quotations 
therefrom in the Bhagavadgitartha Sahgraha and the nature 
of the context clearly show : — 


“Yatha camayaivaLaghvyam prakriyayamuktam”: — 
“Na bhogyam vyatiriktam hi bhoktus tvatto 

vibhavyate 

Esa eva hi bhogo yattadatmyam bhoktrbhogayoh.” 

Bh. G. S., ch. IV,- 28. 

_ 

‘TJnadhikam avijflatam 

Ksantavyam krpaya gambho yatastvam karunakarah 
Anena stotrayogena tavatmanam nivedaye.” 

Bh. G. S., ch. XII, g. 11. 


I Gu. Pa , 9. 


2. I. P. V. V., Vol. I. 20. 
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11. Bhcdavada Vidarana 

It IS referred to in the Bhagavadgltartha Sangraha, 
Ablunava BharatlVol. II, 224 and the Pratyabhyfla 
Vunarsinl. It was a controversial work chiefly meant to 
demolish the dualistic theory, as is apparent from the fol- 
lowing quotation : — 

“Krtapratana^cayam prakrtyarthanyarthaviveko 
mayaiva Bhedavada Vidarane iti tata evanvesyah ” 

I P. V , II, 158. 

12. Devi Stotra Vivarana. 

This was a commentary from the monistic point of view 
on Anandavardhana’s Devi Stotra. The Stotra has been 
published in the Kavyamala senes. Our statement is based 
upon the following lines in the Bh. G. S.‘ — 

“SarvabhQtesu atmanafli grahakataya anupraviSantam 
bhSvayet, Stmani ca grahyatajfianadvarena 
sarvSni bhStani ekikuryat ; ataSca samadarSan- 
atvam saihjayate yoga^ceti samkseparthah ; 
vistarastu Bhedavada Vidaranadi prakarane 
Devistotra Vivarane ca mayaiva nirnltah.” 

Bh. G. S , ch VI, S. 30. 

Here from the use of the word “Sdi” after ‘'Bhedavada 
Vidarana”, it appears that he wrote very many books to 
controvert the dualistic theory. 

13. Tattvadhva PrakaSika. 

In this the author discussed the nature and the number 
of Tattvas, accepted by the Trika. It is referred to by 
Jayaratha m his commentary on the Tantraloka as 

follows : — 

“Granthakrta ca TattvadhvaprakaSanadau tatra tatra tanma- 
tavalambanam eva krtam,” 

T. A., Ah. XI. P. 19 . 
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two verses from this in his commentary on the 19th \crsc 
of the 15th chapter of the Bhagavadglta. 


division of his works into THRm PERIODS. 

There are three clearly marked periods of his literary acti- 

vit}'. His works, therefore, have to fae classified accordingly. 

I. tantrika period. 


From the dates of his two dated Stotras, Krama and Bhairava, 
and from the chronological order of his works based on refe- 
rences and other indications it is clear that first of all he tried 
the power of his pen mainly in commenting on the then existing 
Tantras from the point of view of monistic Saivaism. That 
the Krama was the first of the Tantrika systems on which he 
norked, the earliest date of the Kramastotra clearly proves. 
His known contributions to it are his above Stotra and the 
Kiamakeh. The next Tantrika system that drew his attention 
wastheTnka. To this his chief contributions arc his Purv.i 
and other Paflcikas. That it was the transitional period between 

his experimenting m and writing on the Krama, and his ulti- 
mately taking to Kauhsm, is conclusively proved by the follow- 
ing statement of layaratha:— 


r o---<.uuuuu8.niKarananantaraih vH- 
rantisthanataya kulapraknyagurumapi utkarsayati." 

T. A., Comm., 1, 31. 
H» k.0,, cmtrtta ,0 ih, K.ulto ft, 

•'lta,eiyfi,aptri(Klonittmv>eUvity Mon. t ^ " 

"Wt. ,t totat 7* «'> »” dllM 

dna Its three summaries, the 
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Tantra Sara, the Tantroccaya and the Tantravata Dhanika, 
each briefer than the preceding. 

II alankSrika period 

In the concluding portion of the last chapter of the Tantra- 
loha we find that his taste is changing. We see him inclining 
more towards the angle of vision of an admiring poet than 
towards that of a dry spiritualist. His vivid description of 
colour, taste and pleasant after-effects of wine, the record of 
his observation of charming complexion, beautiful facial cut 
and sportive movements of the city ladies, his interest in the 
beauty of the fauna and the flaura of Kashmir, his description 
of the river Vitasta and repeated reference to the power of 
Cupid, are all unmistakable signs of a changed taste. The 
Alankarika period, therefore, followed. That this was the 
middle period we know on the unmistakable authority of the 
Dh. L which contains a clear reference to the T. A. ( vide Dh. 
L., 19 ). There are four known works of this penod, of which 
the K. K V. was the first ( vide Dh. L., 178 ) and the A Bh. 
was the last to come from his pen. 

III. PHILOSOPHICAL PERIOD, 

Again, at the time of writing the A Bh , philosophi- 
cal ideas are seen getting supremacy, so much so that his 
exposition of Rasa, which has held its ground to this day, is 
purely philosophical Not only this, while commenting on 
Bharata’s Natya Sutra he had already begun writmg side by 
side a purely philosophical work, namely, his commentary on 
the Bhagavadglta, as we know from a reference in A Bh. 
(vide A Bh , I, 337). Thus last of all did come the philosophi- 
cal penod. To this belong his monumental works, the Bvara 
Pratyabhijfia Vimar^inl and the Rvara Pratyabhijfia Vivrti 
Vimar^inl. The latter is also known as Brhatl Vimar^inl or 
Aslada^a Sahasrl. Because of these two -works it is that he 
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is acknowledged to be the chief exponent of the Pratyabhijna 
philosophy, as the concluding portion of Madhavacarya’s 
summary of the Pratyabhijna Dar^ana in the Sarvadar^ana 
Sangraha shows : — 

“Abhinavaguptadibhiracaryaih vihitapratanopyayamar- 
thah.” 

The Pratyabhijna Vivrti Vimar^inl is the penultimate of his 
known works. There is only one work, namely, the Bvara 
Pratyabhijna Vimarsml, which, on the authority of the Bhaskarl, 
we know for certain as posterior to it. How many more 
works he wrote thereafter, or whether he wrote any at all, 
we have at present no authority to say. 

A GENERAL IDEA OF HIS AVAILABLE WORKS 

1 . Bodha Paflcada^ika. 

It is a propagandistic pamphlet, consisting of 16 verses It 
IS called Bodha Pafloada^ika, because in fifteen ( Paficadas'a ) 
verses the basic principles of the monistic Saivaism are sum- 
marized in it. The sixteenth verse simply explains the object 
of such a composition. It speaks of the Saiva conception of 
Siva and Sakti, their relation and consequent emanation of the 
universe 5 of the cause and the nature of the bondage and the 
way to freedom from it, and of their ( bondage and freedom ) 
^mg m reality non-different from the highest Lord. It was 
Written, as the following quotation shows, with the expressed 
object of enabling the less intelligent pupils of his, easily to 
Srasp the fundamental principles of the system propounded 
by him ; — 

“Sukumaramatln sisyan prabodhayitum anjasa 

Imebhinavaguptena ^lokah paficada^oditah. 

B. P., g. 16. 

The eighth verse of this pamphlet is quoted in the M. V. V., 
with the introductory remark : — 
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“Prabodhapaflcada^ikamadhye tadrn maya sphutam.” 

M. V. V., 36. 

2. MahnI Vijaya Vartika 

It was an exposition of some of the very difiScuIt verses 
of the Malm! Vijaya Tantra which is also called Srlpiirva 
Sastra. It was written at the earnest entreaty of his loving 
pupils, Kama and Mandra\ On the former we have already 
spoken a little and shall speak more when dealing with the 
Tantraloka. It is unfortunate that so far we have been able 
to get the Vartika on the first verse only which was composed 
in the eastern part of Pravarapura^. That he wrote his Vartika 
on more than one verse and that the published edition, consi- 
sting of only two chapters, is only a part of a very big work 
that he wrote, is clear from his repeated reference to the 1 8th 
chapter wherein he promises to deal exhaustively with the 
various points under discussion®. Though it is only the second 
in the chronological list of his published works yet it was not 
the second of his compositions. Before taking up this work 
he had written many others as references to them to be fre- 
quently met with in this work clearly prove*. The available 
portion contains a very scathing criticism of various important 
theories of the Nyaya. 

3. Paratrim^ika Vivarana. 

The Text. 

Amongst the eight numerically equal groups® of the sixty- 
four non-dualistic Tantras, Rudra® Yamala Tantra is the 
seventh in the second i e. Yamala group The verses consti- 
tuting the text of the Paratrim^ika form the concluding part 


1. M V. V., 2. 

3 M. V. V., 58, 104. 
5. T A , I, 42. 


2. M. V. V., 136. 
4 M V. V., 33. 

6 T. A,I, 42. 
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of the same. They give a summary of the whole Tantra. This 
statement finds its support in the last verse of the text itself 
“Evam mantrapfaaiavaptirityetad Rudrayamalam.” 

P. T. V., 277. 

The Vivarana is Abhinava’s commentary on it. 

OTHER COMMENTATORS. 

TheParatrimilka seems to have been quite popular during the 
century that intervened between Somananda and Abhinava. 
This supposition alone can explain the existence of so many 
commentaries on it. Abhinava refers with reverence to only 
three of these, written by Somananda, Bhavabhuti and Kalyana 
separately^ About the rest he had so bad an opinion that he 
considered it disgraceful even to criticise them®. In Kashmir 
the present writer found another commentary, which is both 
simpler and briefer. It was written by Rajanaka LaksmaSma. 
The MS. was copied by Rajanaka Nllakantha in the Saptarsi 
year 4962. It is in the possession of his son Mahisar of 
Snnagar, 

In Kashmir one more commentary was found in 1946. 
It was written by Rajanaka Lasaka. The MS. is in the posses- 
sion of Shri Kanth Kaul of Srinagar (Kashmir). It is fairly 
correct and in good condition. The commentator is a succes- 
sor of Abhinavagupta. He refers to and quotes from the 
Tantraloka as follows . — 

Tantralokesvapi : — 

“Tapah prabhrtayo ye ca niyamastattadasanam 
Prauayamagoa tatsarvam etadvahyavijrambhitam” 
so on. He states that the commentary, written by Abhinava- 
gupta, was difficult. Therefore, he wrote another commentary, 
ftoTrimsikaVivrti. 

T. A , vm, 96. 2. P. T. V., 93. 
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Drstva durghatanam ^astre guptapadair vinirmite 
Rajanaka Lasakenaisa trim^ikavivrtih krta 

He clearly points out the object of the Rudra Yamala 
Tantra, particularly of the portion on which he comments 
According to him, two paths to final emancipation, ( i ) of 
knowledge (2) of action, were known. The former was 
followed by the Saivas, the Vedantins and the Safikhyas and 
the latter by the followers of Patafijala Yoga, the Hatha Yogins 
and the Mlmamsakas. The third path, which is distinct from 
and easier than the above two and which is pointed out by 
the Paratrim^ika, is called “Anuttara” This means is called 
Kauldca, because it brings about the identity of the insentient 
body etc. with the Universal Consciousness ( Kaulikah-jadasya 
dehade^cidekarlipatasampadakah agnirivayasapindasyagnitopa- 
padakah ) just as the fire brings about the identity of an iron- 
ball with Itself It consists in the practice of Rajayoga, the 
contemplation on “Aham”. 

THE TITLE 

The title is very misleadmg On seeing it, the reader natu- 
rally thinks that the word “Trim^ika” is indicative of the 
number of verses constituting the original text, but it is not so,’- 
because the text actually consists of more verses than thirty. 
The real title of the book is Paratrl§ika ^ It means “Para, 
the mistress of the three i e the three powers of will, knowledge 
and action.” In fact Para is an abbreviation of Parasamvid, 
which is higher than these powers and is still identical with 
them The book is so called because it deals with such a 
“Para”. No doubt, it was also called Para Trim^ika, but for 
no other reason than that of similarity of sound The word 
“trlm^lka” does not imply number thirty. Another name of 
this book is Trika Sutra, because it gives in brief outline the 


1. p. T. V., 17. 


2. P. T, V , 16-r, 
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tasic principles ( Prameyas ) of the Trika system.^ The text 
■with Abhinava’s Vivarana is also called Anuttara Prakriya.^ 

There are frequent references in this book to a Tantra 
Sara But it has to be noted here that this Tantra Sara is 
an Agama and not the summary of Abhinava’s great work, 
the Tantraloka. We made a very thorough search for the 
quotations from the Tantrasara, found in the Paratrimsika 
Vivarana, in Abhinava’s Tantrasara, but could not trace any. 
We have, therefore, come to the natural conclusion that the 
Tantrasara, quoted in the Paratrimsika Vivarana, is different 
from the work of the same name which is merely one of 
Abhinava’s own summaries of his great work, the Tantraloka. 
The chronological position, therefore, that we have assigned 
to the Para Trim^ika Vivarana, needs no change. 

^AIVA CONCJEPTtON OF PARS, PA^YANTf, MADHYAMA 
ANB VAlKHARt 

According to the Abhasavadin, the whole universe is a 
mere manifestation of the Universal Self or Parama Siva, as 
the images of an imagination, the scenes of a dream or the 
creations of a person who has attained certain yogic powers 
{ yogimrmana ) are those of the limited selves. Our experience 
tells us that the things of imagination, dream and yogic creation 
have no existence independently of or separately from the 
self winch is responsible for their manifestation. Believing, 
therefore, the macrocosm to be the same in its nature 
and constitution as the microcosm, the Abhasavadin 
holds that the whole universe rises from, has its being 
Within, IS maintained by and again merges in the same Universal 
Consciousness or Self. He also holds that it is in its essence 
the same as that from which it rises, just as the waves of the 
ocean are ess entially the same as the ocean itself. 

h T. A , Ah. XU, F. 101. 2. T. A., VI, 249. 
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This Self, the ultimate reality, he conceives as “praka^a 
vimarSamaya”. The universe also he broadly divides into 
substance and speech ( vacya and vacaka ) ; speech, not as a 
mere physical phenomenon but as that of which the words 
are mere symbols. In fact the word “ vSk ” ( speech ) is 
used for the immaterial part of the universe, because the 
grossest form of Vimar^a is distinguished from its other forms 
by its association with the physical sound which is its 
symbol and has a different physical substratum as opposed to 
the purely intellectual substratum of the idea. The substance 
is the grossest manifestation of the Prakasa aspect of the 
Universal Consciousness and the speech is that of the 
Vimarfe Thus, Para is a distmctive name of the ultimate 
reality by which it is referred to when its Vimaria aspect is 
intended to be emphasized. The Para is called speech (^abdana), 
not in its gross form in which we hear it, but in the most subtle 
one, like self-consciousness withm. In this form it is inde- 
pendent of all conventions, rather, it is their very life in the 
condition of Maya\ It is the background of the individual 
self-consciousness, which has no other reality than the identi- 
fication of self with a body, an identification which finds expres- 
sion in gross speech as “I am John”. Thus substance and 
speech are one in their most subtle original form, though in 
the stage ofMaya both seem to have separate existence. This 
state of perfect unity of consciousness and its entitative contents 
( prakaSavimarSaikya ) is called the Para state. 

“Citih pratyavamar^atma para vak svarasodita ” 

I. P. V , 1. 203. 

All that we hear and can possibly hear exists in the Para 
state of speech exactly in the manner m which all that we 
determinately perceive exists in the state of indeterminate 


1 I. P. V., 206. 
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knowledge. But bsfoie it can find manifestation in gross 
speech, technically called Vaikliarl, it passes through two 
intermediatfi stages, known as Pasyantl and Madhyama. To 
give a clear idea of what these technical terms stand for, it is 
necessary to deal with them separately, avoiding, as far as 
possible, the use of philosophical jargon. 

I?ARA. 

The Para is pure consciousness. It is free from ail limita- 
tions of time and place, and name and form. It can be called 
self-consciousness ( Aham), not as associated with body, mind, 
01 vital airs, but as identical with the Universal Self. It has 
to be noted here that the use of the word “selfoonsciousness” 
for the Para state of speech-is from the point of view of the 
limited perceiver, who in- the Vaikharl stage recognizes the 
latter’s origin from the former. The reason is that the Para 
state is the state of absolute unity without even so much as the 
faintest rise of diversity. For, the first rise of diversity takes place 
only in the first stage in the manifestation of gross speech from 
Pars, called Pasyantl. It is the ultimate source of all power 
that is found in words, used in ordinary life. It is a state of 
perfect unity of all kinds of powers. It is ever present in all 
the limited perceivers as identical with their self-c 6 nscious- 
ness, not as associated with body etc., but as something above 
them all. it is present even in the state of deep sleep when 
there is no consciousness of the earthly existence. 

; II PA5YANTI. 

Taking Para as the primordial state of speech, we can 
speafcofPa^yanttas the first stage in the manifestation of 
gross speech. In it there is but an extremely faint rise of 
' speech as distinct from pure consciousness, so much so 
' fhe distinction cannot at all be said to have arisen. This 
nse of distinction is regulated by the desire which, is its cause : 

4 
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just as in the case of remembrance, though its object is asso- 
ciated with a variety of ideas yet m the memory there arises 
only that idea for the revival of which there has been an imme- 
diate cause. As for instance, though a gold jar is associated 
with innumerable ideas yet there is no rise of all of them or any 
of them promiscuously at the time of remembrance. We know 
it from our own experience that when it is remembered at the 
time of prosperity the only ideas, which rise about it, are those 
which are associated with it as an article of decoration and 
luxury. But do not absolutely different ideas arise when the 
same is remembered at the time of adverse circumstances ’ 
Is not then the idea of its salability prominently associated 
with it And what is it that controls the nse of these ideas ’ 
Is it not the desire of the remembering individual ’ The same, 
therefore, is the determining factor in the rise to distinction of 
certain forms of speech to the exclusion of the rest in the 
stage of Pa^yantl, though there is no denying the fact that all 
of them are equally present withm Para exactly as all the ideas, 
which can rise in remembrance, are within ourselves. 

in MADHYAMS, 

It is that stage which immediately precedes the articulate 
speech. In this although the distinction between idea and 
speech, preceding the utterance, is clear, yet, there is no 
difference in the substratum of the two exactly as in the case 
of a black jar in which, although we have the idea of jar as 
separate from that of its bla<.kness, yet, the substratum of jar 
is non-different from that of the quality of blackness This 
we can all feel when we are delivering a very thoughtful 
speech in which every idea and the words expressive of it are 
very carefully chosen before utterance. Although in such a 
case there is a very clear consciousness of the distinction 
between the two, yet, experience tells us, there is no difference 
of substratum. 
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IV vmkharL 

It is that form of speech which we use in our daily transac- 
tions^. In it the idea and the articulate symbol, which represents 
it, have separate substrata. 

The distinction of each one of the four forms of speech 
from the rest of them will become clear if we were to compare 
them with the four conditions of a seed, which sends out 
its sprout The Para is like that condition of a seed, in which 
all the future forms of the sprout, according to the Sahkhya 
conception, exist in the state of absolute unity. The Pa^yantl 
is just like that condition in which there is just the rise of that 
state which is responsible for the first perceptible development. 
It is just like self-preparation on the part of a person before 
he makes any perceptible movement to stir or jump. The third 
i. e. MadhyamS is like the enlargement of seed in which though 
there is a perceptible change from the original condition yet the 
two (seed and sprout) cannot be pointed out as distinct from 
each other in point of substratum. The last t e. Vaikharl is 
comparable to that condition in which the sprout has appeared 
as distinct from the seed and both are directly perceptible as 
distinct from each other in all respects not excluding that of 
the substratum. 

The reader will, now, understand that Para, with the expla- 
nation of which the Par5 TnSika is concerned is nothing but 
the Para Samvid or Anuttara ; and that the adjunct “TnSika’, 
which forms a component part of the compound which stands 
as the title of the book, is meant to distinguish this Para from 
the first of the four forms of speech involved in the individual 
titterance in the condition of Maya. This explains why the 
^’Ork was called Anuttara Sutra also. 


1. P. T V., 4-S. 
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THE SUBSTAKCE 

The text is in the fonn of a dialogae between Bhairava and 
BhairavL The latter questions what is that thing, called 
Anuttara, from the mere knowledge of which equilibrium of 
Khecarl i. e. liberation from all kinds of pains and sorrows 
(moksa) can be got^? The id^ is similar to that of the Vedanta 
which also says “One who knows Brahman himself becomes 
Brahman.” (Brahmavid Brahmaiva bhavati). What Bhairava 
says in reply on the essential nature of the Samvid and the 
way to know it, vi e shall have occassion to speak of in the 
philosophical part of this work. 

BIOGRAPH'CAL MPORTAKCE 

This book, next to the Tantraloka, is of very great biogra- 
phical importance In the concluding portion of this work he 
describes, for the first time, his as well as his favourite pupil 
Mandra’s descent and gives some account of both the families 
and their atmosphere. All these points have already been dealt 
with at some length in the preceding chapter. 

4. TANTRALOKA. 

This is the most voluminous of all the works of Abhinava, 
discovered so far. It deals exhaustively with all the matters 
connected with the non-dualistic sixty-four Agaraas. It touches 
upon both the ritualistic and the philosophical matters alike. 
Although it is primarily concerned with the systematic presen- 
tation of the teachings of the Kula® and the Tantra systems 
only yet occasionally it gives authoritative information on 
others also® such as the Krama etc. It is the most authoritative 
book on the said subjects, because the statements made in it 


1. P T V., 3 

S. T A , Comm., I, 29. 


2. T A, I, 24 
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are not simply matters of opinion, but are based’- on the 
authority of the Saivagama, as traditionally interpreted, and, 
what IS more, on the personal experience of the author himself. 
It consists of thirty-seven^ chapters. All of them have 
now been published. They, together with the valuable 
commentary of Jayaratha, cover twelve volumes. Of these the 
first five, the ninth and the thirteenth chapters are of very great 
philosophical importance. The first gives in brief all that is to 
be dealt with later in detail. The following four deal succes- 
sively with the four ways to the final emancipation, namely, 
( i ) Anupaya, ( ii ) Sambhava, ( iii ) ^akta. and ( iv ) Anava. 
The ninth is interesting because it deals with the thirty six 
Tattvas of the ^aiva philosophy and the interest of the thirteenth 
lies in its giving us an idea of the Saiva theory of Karma. 

THE MOST IMPORTANT POINTS DISCUSSED 
IN THE TANTrSLOKA. 

1. The cause of bondage. 

2. The way to freedom. 

3. What is knowledge as distinct from ignorance. 

4. What is Moksa according to the Tnka. 

5. Conceptions of Moksa of other schools. 

What IS the ultimate reality of the objective world. 

2. The process of manifestation of the universe. 

S. The ways to realisation of the ultimate reality. 

9. The points of difference between one way and another. 

10. Bimbapratibimba Vada. 

11- Comparison of the Tattvas from Purusa to Prthvl with 
those of the Sankhya. 

12. The worlds in the universe as conceived by the Saivas. 

13. Saiva rituals, 

14. Autobiographical touches. 


T. A , 1, 149. 


2. T, A., I, 288. 
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On most of these points we shall be speaking in the second 
part. 


THE TITLE. 

It IS called Tantraloka because it -enlightens its reader on 
the path, pointed out by the Tantras. 

"Alokam asadya yadlyam esa 
Lokah snkham saflcanta kriyasu,” T. A , Ah XXXVU, 426. 


THE PLACE OF AKD THE OCOASION FOR ITS COMPOSITIOX - 

It was wntten at the house of Mandra\ And it was at 
the combined request of his younger brother, Manoratha^, his 
dear pupil, Mandra, his loving cousins, and some other 
devotees of Siva, such as Ramagupta, that he undertook to 
write this work. As a matter of fact the idea of writing 
such a work was already in his mind. This combined 
request simply gave an additional impetus and so the work 
was taken up* immediately. 


ITS AmHORiTi; 

Although it is full of quotations in support of the various 
points, discussed therein, from ever so many Tantras, yet, 
according to Abhinava’s own statement, it is primarily based 
upon the authority of the MSlinl* Vijaya Tantra. This Taotra 
is the most important of all the three, Siddha, Namaka and 
Malinl, which primarily contain the principles and teachings 
of the system, called the Trika, and represents the essence of 
all the nmly-two Agamas belonging to the three schools of 
feivaism, namely, Advaita, Dvaitadvaita and Dvaita. 


1 T, A,, .Ah. xxxvn, 42S 
2, T. A Ah xxxvn, 418 
3 T. A , Ah XXXtai, 419. 
i T. A , I, 35, 
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5. TANTRASaRA. 

6 . TANTRAVATADHSNIKa. 

These two, as their names imply, are the summaries of the 
Tantraloka. The last is a briefer summary than the first. It 
is like a seed of the huge tree of the Tantraloka. 


AUTHORSHIP OF THETANTRA VATA DHANIKS. 

Jayaratha quotes two verses from the Tantra Vata Dhanika 
in his commentary on the Tantraloka Ah. II, S. 2, without 
mentioning the name of the author. This was -thought by M.M. 
Mukundarama Sastrl to be sufficient reason to attribute this 
work to another Abhinava of the same name. He says in a foot 
note to his edition of the work under discussion' — 


" ‘Upayairna Sivo bhati’ ityadi padyadvayam ( Tantraloka 
2 Ah. 2 padyatficayam ) yaduktam itiyata granthakrnnamanu- 
dd%a yat pramanarupenopanyastam atonumlyate etadgrantha- 
krdAbhinavaguptah prasiddha Abhinavaguptacaryad vibhinno 
RajSnaka Jayarathacaryat paurvakalikaSca sambhavatiti.” 

T.V.Dh.,P.,5. 

Even if there had been no other reason to the contrary, we 
would have considered the reason stated by the learned editor 
to be too insufficient for such a conclusion- But there is the 
sound evidence of Jayaratha himself, who, in his commentary 
on the Tantraloka itself, clearly attributes the Tantra Vata 
Dhanika to our Abhinavagupta, saying “Yaduktam anenaiva- 
nyatra and quotes verses thirty-six and thirty-seven giving 
the name also of this work in T. A , Coram., Ah. 13, P. 81. 
The supposition of difference in point of authorship of this 
work is, therefore, baseless. 

7. DHVAISIYaLOKALOCANA. 

It is the well known commentary of our author on Ananda- 
tardhana’s Dhvanyaloka. On tlie commonness of the auth- 
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orship of the Kanka and the Vrtti , on the history of the 
theory of Dhvani, on its opponents and on other commentators 
on the Dhvanyaloka than our author, we shall speak at proper 
places in the following" chapters. Here, therefore, we need 
not go into any detailed treatment of the work 

8 ABHINAVA BHaRATJ 

This is a commentary of Abhinavagupta on the Natya 
Sastra of Bharata In this he mostly follows the interpretation 
of the text, as orally given by his teacher in this branch, Bhatta 
Tota.^ On many important points, however, he differs from 
him ( Bhatta Tota ) as he does from Somananda, whose comm- 
entary he follows and expands in the Para Trim^ika Vivarana. 
These differences he clearly states, as for instance, in regard 
to there being a possibility of the enjoyment of Rasa from the 
perusal of a poem (A.Bh ,vol 1,292-3) His objevt in this comm- 
entary was not simply to prove that his predecessors’ inter- 
pretations of Bharata’s text were wrong but rather to modify 
them.2 


THE PLAN. 

According to his own statement, his plan in this work was 
to comment in detail, giving a full and clear explanation of 
all the intricacies to be met w'lth in the important passages, 
to give the meanings of the difficult words in the case of the 
unimportant ones, to reconcile all the apparent contradictions 
in the text, to explain repetitions, to discuss at length the dis- 
puted pomts, to clear up doubts and to put together the opi- 
nions of the authoritative persons on the most salient® points. 
These are some of the distinctive features of the commentary 
Space here does not permit us to illustrate all the points stated 
above. Two places in the commentary may, however, bepointed 


I. A Bh , Vol. II. 2. A Bh , Vol. I, 2. 3, A Bh , Vol I, 1-2. 
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out as illustrative of most of them. One is that in which he 
deals with Bharata’s definition of Rasa in the 6th chapter, and 
the other is the third chapter in which he contents himself 
with mostly giving the meanings of a few words here and there. 

THE QUESTION OF THE JOINT AUTHORSHIP OF THE TEXT. 

The question of the joint authorship of the Natya Sastra 
of Bharata is very old. On this scholars have differed right 
from the pre-Abhinava time. According to some, those port- 
ion in which sage Bharata is addressed in the second person, 
as for instance in Bh. Su., ch. I, S. 2-6, were from the pen of 
some of his pupils and the rest from that of Bharata himself.^ 
But Abhinava considers the use of the second person alone 
to be too insufficient for such a conclusion and thinks that 
Bharata himself wrote those portions also, representing him- 
self to be an interrogator. He substantiates his statement by 
giving the instances of the use of dialogic form in the works 
of accepted single authorship. We reserve our opinion on this 
matter till the 5th chapter. 

THE INTERPRETAPtON OF BHARATA’S MYTH ABOUT 
THE ORIGIN OF THE STAGE. 

Abhinava puts a very intelligent interpretation on the my- 
thical account, given by Bharata, of the origin of the stage in 
the first chapter. According to him, when Bharata speaks of 
his having beeu instructed by Brahma to direct the dramatic 
psrformance because of his being a sage with hundred sons, 
of his having been given umbrella, crown and throne etc. by 
difierent gods, of the appointment of certain .divine beings 
to guard over certain parts of the theatre or certain actors and 
of the creation of fairies, he simply means to tell us the requi- 
rements of the stage and the way to manage it. 

t. A. Bh , Vol. I, 8. 
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To State it briefly, the stage-director should be a self-sacri- 
ficing, hardy,^ industrious and influential^ person of great 
intellectual® power ; he should be capable of understanding* 
the idea of the poet at a glance ; he should have a large num- 
ber of men of receptive mind® and retentive memory, of quick 
judgement® and easy delivery ; these men should be capable 
■of identifying" themselves with the characters which they repre- 
sent, so that not only their tone and facial expression may 
change with the changing scenes, but the colour® also, which 
is ordinarily not possible unless there be corresponding feeling® 
in the heart Their height, complexion, facial cut, colour of 
the hair and eyes and general constitution of the body should 
be fit for the varying needs of the stage, as the hundred names 
of Bharata’s sons, enumerated in the text, imply^® ; and above 
all they should be free from all shyness^^ before the audience. 

Women are indispensable for the stage. For, whatever be 
the nature of training, the characteristic differences in point of 
delicacy of body and sweetness of tongue, which are the gifts 
of nature alone, and the sudden or -gradual change of colour 
and look which are caused by certain feelings natural to women 
alone under certain circumstances, cannot possibly be displayed 
by men , and the absence of these seriously interferes with 
the enjoyment of Rasa. Like men, women also, as the names 
of the created fairies imply, should be of different kinds to 

suit the occasion. 

There is also required a sympathetic, appreciative and liberal 
public to supply, like gods in the myth, the various scenic 
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necessities to give the look of naturalness to all the scenes of 
the drama. 

As regards the management, the general manager should be 
a person who in disposition, talk and look is exceptionally sweet 
like’- the moon. But strong and strict should be the stage- 
manager®. The other executives also should be of such nature 
and power as characterise® the gods, mentioned in the myth. 

In this brief statement of a general idea of his works, we 
need not state what he has said in regard to those portions of 
Bharata’s Natya ^astra which concern themselves with the 
details of construction of the stage and the arrangement of 
seating accommodation for the audience according to the class, 
rank and importance of each individual*, with the narration 
of the orthodox religious rites to be performed before using 
a new stage, with the description of one hundred and eight 
postures (karana) and thirty-two gestures ( ahgahSra ) of 
dance and finally with the instructions as to how to stage the 
prologue. We, therefore, pass them over. 

TWO RECENSIONS OF THE N5.TY.\ SASTRA. 

It may be pointed out here that not only Abhinavagupta 
himself refers to the text of Bharata as consisting of 36 chapt- 
ers® at the beginning of his commentary but also refers to the 
36 categories of the Pratyabhijfta system as propounded by 
Utpalacarya. And at the beginning of each successive chapter 
he praises the deity in terms of one of the thirty six categories 
beginning with the Earth ( BhQmi ) in the first chapter. In the 
Kashmirian recension of the Natya ^astra there were 36 chapt- 
ers only as is clear not only from the reference to them by 
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Abhinavagupta himself but also from the views of those who 
differed from him on some points. For, they also asse- 
rted that the Natya Sastra consists of thirty six chapters on]y\ 
An additional support to this view is lent by Madhuraja Yogm, 
a pupil of Abhinavagupta, who, while referring to Abhinava’s 
commentary on the NStya Sastra, talks of thirty six chapters 
only^. 

Therefore, it seems that the splitting of the contents of the 
thirty sixth chapter into two and putting a verse in praise of the 
Anuttara, the thirty seventli category, was the work of a later 
writer, who followed that recension of the Natya Sastra in 
which the subject-matter was divided into thirty seven chap- 
ters. And it is a fact that there are two recensions of the 
work of Bharata, one having thirty six chapters and the other 
thirty seven. 

9. bhagavadgitartha SANGRAHA 

The Bhagavadgltartha Sahgraha, as its name implies, is not 
a commentary in the strict sense of the word. It is simply a 
summary of the subject-matter of the Bhagavadgita. At some 
places, however, it has the look of a commentary inasmuch as 
it gives the meanings of certain words. In it Abhmava gives 
the traditional interpretation from the Saiva point of view, 
as learnt from his teacher, Bhattenduraja, but not without 
using his® judgment. It was written at the repeated request 
of a certain pious BrShmana, Lotak,^ who, it appears, was 
Abhinava’s relative®. It fills a gap left by other commentators 
inasmuch as it gives the hidden true import of the Bfaagavad- 
glta®. Its proper understanding presupposes a tolerably good 
knowledge of the undisputed parts of the text as well as that of 
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the basic principles of the Trika philosophy. A person, who 
IS qualified in both these respects, will certainly find it very in- 
forming, particularly on those passages about which doubt is 
not removed by the commentaries of his predecessors. The foll- 
owing verses illustrate the point : — 

U, 12, 69; m, 11; IV, 18, 24; V, 14; VI, 5-7. 

The text on which Abhinava comments, differs at many 
places from the one published by the Nirnaya Sagar Press, 
which, along with other commentaries, includes Abhinava’s 
Bhagavadgitartha Sangraha also. In the printed text, for insta- 
nce, we find that the well known verse : 

“yada yada hi dharmasya” 
etc. reads in the concluding portion as 
“tadatmanam srjamyaham”. 

But Abhmava’s text reads as 

“tadatmam^am srjamyaham”. 

The variation, though apparently slight, implies a greatly 
different meaning as the following extract from the comment- 
ary shows : — 

8rl Bhagavan kila purnasadgunyatvat ^arlrasamparkama- 
trarahitopi sthitikaritvat karupikataya atmam^am ^jjati ; 

Atma purqasadgupyah, amiah upakarakatvena apradhana- 
bhBto yatra tat atmam^am, ^arlram, grhpati ityarthah.” 

Bh. G. S., Ch. IV, 7. 

Numbers of a few more verses with this kmd of difference 
are given below 

1st Chapter: 1, 6, 18, 28, 33 . 

2nd Chapter : I, 5. 10, 1 1, 12, 13, 21, 30, 32, 43, 47, 48, 

58, 60, 63. 

3rd Chapter : 23, 26, 35. 
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Further, it has very many verses in addition to those found 
in the published text. Take for instance verses forty to forty- 
five in the third chapter. 

“Esa Soksmah parah iatrur dehinam indriyaih saha 
Sukhatantra ivasino mohayan partha tisthati 
Kamakrodhamayo ghora^ stambhaharsasamudbhavah 
AhankarobhunanatmS dustarah papakarmabhih 
Harsam asya nivartyaisa ^okam asya dadati ca 
Bhayaflc9sya karotyesa mohayamstu muhur muhuh 
Sa esa kalusa^ ksudrachidrapreksl Dhanafijaya 
Raja^ipravrtto mohatma manusanam upadravah.” 

On this Abhinava comments as follows : — 

“Esa tavat sQksma utpattisamaye alaksya indriyesu” etc. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE BHAGAVADGiXA IN THE EYES OF 
THE SAIVAS. 

, Several teachers of ^aivaism from the time of Vasugupta 
down to that of Abhinava commented upon the Bhagavadgita. 
In the writings of our author there are very many quotations 
from it and often they are coupled with reference to Krsna 
as Guru^. It is, therefore, necessary to state here how Krsna is 
connected with the Trika Saivaism, and consequently what 
position the Gita does occupy in the Saiva literature. 

Here we may state by the way that in this and sunilar other 
cases our object in these pages is simply to explain why 
orthodox Saivas had a certain view about this or similar other 
matters. Whether they were right or wrong in these respects 
is altogether a different matter with which we are not concerned 
immediately. 

Although the Saivagama in its available form had its origin 
between the third and the fourth centuries A. D , as we shall 
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show in the 5th chapter, yet the orthodox Saivas regarded it as 
of very high antiquity, indeed of eternal existence like the Vedas. 
This view we find recorded by Abhinava in the 35th Ahnika of 
the Tantraloka in which he traces the origin of the Saivagama 
from Bhairava and represents Ramacandra also to have 
studied it partly. In the HarivamSa Purana we are told that 
Kpna was taught the sixty-four monistic Saivagamas by sage 
Durvasas, the revealer of all of them in Kali age. Similarly 
in the Mahabharata, Moksa Parva, it is stated that he got ins- 
truction in the Dvaita and the Dvaitadvaita ^aivagamas, twenty- 
eight in number, from Upamanyu. It seems that it was 
because of the above statements that Krsna was thought by the 
Saivas to have been himself a follower of the Trika. Perhaps 
for this very reason the Bhagavadgita is classed with the 
Agamas. 

10. PARAMSRTHA Sara. 

THETiTLE. 

This work is called Paramartha SSra, because it briefly 
state^the most essential principles of the Trika philosophy. 

“Arya^atena tad idam saniksiptam 
^astrasaram atigfidham.” 

P. S., 198. 

THE SOURCE 

According to Abhinava’s own statement, 'it is an adaptation 
of the Adhara Kaiikas of Sesa Muni who is also referred to as 
Adhara Bhagavan or Ananta Natha. These Karikas were known 
as “Paramartha Sara” also. They gave in brief the most 
essential principles of the Sankhya philosophy and taught that 
the final emancipation could be attained by discriminating 
between Prakrti and Purusa. The original with a few omissions, 
additions and alterations was adapted to serve as a medium of 
teaching the most essential principles of the Trika. The adap- 
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tation consists of one hundred and five verses, though Abhi- 
nava’s own statement as regards the number of its verses is 
“In hundred Arya verses 1 have summarised the essential 
principles of the Tnka system which are so difficult to under- 
stand.” P S , 198 

This, however, does not mean that Abhinava wrote only 
hundred verses and that the rest were subsequently added to 
them by some other hands. The fact is that the number refers 
to the verses, concerned with the statement of the principles, 
and not to all which constitute the existing text Therefore, if 
we leave aside the first three verses, in the first of which he 
offers prayer and in the following two states the source and 
nature of his composition, and also the concluding two, we 
find the verses dealing with the subject-matter to be only one 
hundred. This seems to have been his way of giving the 
number of verses in a particular work, as is testified by his 
Bodhapaflcada^ik§, Although this work actually consists of 
sixteen verses yet it is called Paftcada^ika (consisting of 15 
verses) because only in the first fifteen verses the Bodha is 
dealt with. The last is simply a concluding verse similar to 
the last two m the work under discussion. 

COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE SOURCE AND 
THE ADAPTATION 

There is a difference of opinion among scholars as regards 
the text which was the source of Abhinava’s adaptation Dr 
Barnett, who was perhaps the first Contemporary scholar to 
study the philosophical works of Abhmavagupta, remarks in 
J. R.A.S (1910) P.708 .— 

“Our Paramartha Sara must be distinguished from another 
little work of the same name, of which an edition was publi- 
shed m 1907 at Madras, with a Telugu paraphrase by Pattisapu 
Venkateshvaradu. The latter consists of seventy-nine Arya 
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verses; a considerable number of these are borrowed directly 
from our Paramartha Sara and with them have been incorpo- 
rated others, the whole work being painted over with Vaisnava 
colours. Needless to say, it is valueless for the criticism of 
our book.” 

Supposing the text of the Paramartha Sara, referred to by 
the learned Doctor, to be the same as that of the one published 
in the Sabda Kalpadruma, Mr. J. C. Chatterji holds, on the 
contrary, that the very work, referred to by Dr. Barnett in the 
above paragraph, was adapted by Abhinava to suit his needs. 
He further adds in the same connection : — 

“A companson of the two texts would prove, to my mind, 
interesting and I propose to make it on another occasion.” 

K. $., P. 12. 

After a careful study of the available material on the 
subject, we are inclined to support the latter view. We also, 
like Mr. Chatterji, have not had access to the Madras edition 
of the Paramartha Sara, with a Telugu paraphrase. Our infor- 
mation about the supposed adapted Paramartha Sara is based 
on two editions. One of these forms a part of the Sabda 
Kalpadruma and the other has been published in the Trivend- 
rum Sanskrit Series. Like Mr, Chatterji, we also feel little doubt 
that the text presented by these two editions is the same as that 
of the edition referred to by Dr. Barnett, because it fully answ- 
ers the description of the Madras publication. This also con- 
sists of seventy nine Arya verses. It may be noted here that 
the concluding line of the text appearing in the Sabda Kalpa- 
druma states the number of verses to be 85. The Trivendrum 
publication does have 85 verses. But the additional six verses 
got nothing to do with the subject-matter. They constitute 
a sort of introduction and were, therefore, perhaps, dropped 
^ the scribes of the MSS. on which the two editions, the 

5 
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one included in the Sabda Kalpadruma and the other published 
at Madras, referred to by Dr. Barnett, are based A consider- 
able number of verses in the common text of the two publi- 
cations is the same as that found in Abhinava’s Paramartha 
Sara, and the whole of the original work is painted over with 
Vaisnava colours. Consult, for instance, the verses 25 and 
59 of the Sabda Kalpadruma, 

This work was held to be very sacred, so much so that 
Abhmava in his Bh G. S. quotes from it as from a Sruti the 
following verse — 

“Tirthe ^vapacagrhe va nastasmrtirapi parityajan deham 
Jflanasamakalamuktah kaivalyam yati hata^okah.’* 

Bh. G. S., Ch. VUI, 7. 

It may be pointed out here that this verse is found without 
the least difference in Abbinava’s Paramartha Sara also But 
it cannot be supposed to be a quotation from that, firstly, 
because, as we have already said, the Bh G S. comes before the 
Paramartha Sara in the chronological order of his works , 
secondly, because it is given as a quotation from Sruti, as the 
context given below shows * — 

“Evani hi sati jilaninopi yavacchanrabhavidhatudosa — 
vikalitacittavrtter jadatapraptasya tamasasyeva gatih 
syat na cabhyupagamotra yuktah pramanabhuta^futi- 
virodhat asti hi "tirthe ivapaca” etc, , 

Bh. G S., Ch Vni, 7 

thirdly, because, had the quotation been from his own work 
he would have stated so, as it is his clearly marked practice 
in this and other works , and fourthly and lastly, because of 
Mr. Chatterji’s reason in support of the earlier date of the 
adapted text than that of our author, namely, that a verse 
from it IS quoted in the Spanda Pradipika by Utpala Vaisnava, 
who was an older contemporary of Abhinava, if oot his 
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predecessor, as we shall show in the next chapter (K. S., P. 13), 
Thus the supposition of the earlier existence of the work, acce- 
ssible to us, does not seem to be unreasonable. We, therefore, 
are of opinion that the Paramartha Sara of Abhinava is an 
adaptation of the work, published in the Sabdakalpadruma and 
in the Trivendrum Series. 

We attempt below to compare briefly the language of the 
two to strengthen our opinion further : — 

“Nanavidhavarnanam varnan dhatte yathamalah spha^ikah, 
Tadvadupadher gunabhavitasya bhavam vibhur dhatte.” 

A. K.. S. '7. 

and 

“Nanavidhavarnanam rOpan dhatte yathamalah sphatikah 
SuramanusapaSupadaparupatvam tadvadl^opi.” 

P. S., 6. 

Here the difference of principle will be apparent to any one 
familiar with the ideas of the two systems. According to the 
Safikhya, limitation is the result of the nearness of its cause 
to what IS limited and the two have separate independent 
existence. But, according to the Trika, it is simply a result 
of the free will of the one who is all-powerful and independently 
of whom nothing has or can have an existence. However, 
because of the commonness of the idea that this limitation is 
only apparent and that the pure being is in reality as little 
affected by these varying conditions as a crystal is by the vari- 
ous things which cast their reflections on it, Abhinava has 
retained in his adaptation so much of the language of the 
original that any one having the two verses before him can 
confidently say that one is an adaptation of the other. 

But when there is no such difference of principles, we find 
the very language of the original without the alteration of 
even a letter, as in the following instance : — 
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“Punyaya tlrthaseva nirayaya Svapacasadananidhanagatih 

Punyapunyakalankaspar^abhave tu kim tena.” 

These lines constitute the 74th verse of the original and the 
84th of the adaptation. 

Further, we find certain portions of the original altogether 
omitted, because they deal with matters in 'which the two syst- 
ems fundamentally differ, as for instance, that part in which 
the original deals with the effect of the mere presence of Purusa 
in bringing about all activity in the insentient senses . — 

“Yadvadacetanam api sannikatasthe bhramake bhramati loham 
Tadvat karanasamuhad cestati cidadhisthite dehe.” 

A K., g. 3. 

We also find in the adaptation certain verses which cannot 
at all be traced in the original These are mainly those which 
deal with the ideas peculiar to theTnkaSaivaism, as for instance, 
those which describe the eleven Tattvas in which this system 
believes in addition to those which it has in common, at least 
in point of names, with the Sankhya system — 

“Siva^aktisadaSivatam l^varavidyamayim ca tattvada^am 
gaktlnam paficanam vibhaktabhavena bhasayati ” 

P. S , g. 14 

For a detailed comparative study we give below the numb- 
ers of the verses in the adaptation showing against them those 
of the verses in the Adhara Karikas, as found in the gabda 
Kalpadruma, of which the former are adaptations 
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28 

20 

30 

21 

32 

22 

36 

27 

37 

28 

51 

49 

52 

50 

53 

54 


81 

71 

82 

72 

83 

73 

84 

74 

100 

76 

101 

77 

102 

78 


1 1 . iSVARA PRATYABH131?J A VIVRTI VlMARglNl. 

It IS a published commentary of Abhinava on Utpalacarya’s 
commentary called “Vivrti” on his own Pratyabhijfla Sutras, as 
Abhinava himself states m one of the introductory verses to 
this book : — 


“Srlmal Laksmanagupta darSitapathah 

Srlpratyabhijfiavidhau 

Tikartfaapravimarsiulm racayate vrttim praiisyo guroh.” 
This is the penultimate of the available works of Abhinava. It 
clears up most of the points which are not very clear in the Lag- 
hvl Vimar^inl. But the readers will be pained to know that 
Utpalacarya’s TIka, on which it is a commentary, has not so far 
been found in full m spite of vigorous searches made by so many 
enthusiasts. It was supposed, unfortunately, to be irrecovera- 
bly lost. 

It is, however, a matter of very great satisfaction that the 
present writer, in the course of search for it in Kashmir, dis- 
covered a fragment of it. It contains all the three works of 
Utpalacarya ( i ) the Kvara Pratyabhijfia Karika ( u ) the 
Vrttiand(ui) the Vivrti. It begins with the 6th Karika of 
the Jfianadhikara Ahnika 3, which runs as follows : — 


Evamanyonya bhinnanamaparaspara vartinam 
Iflananamanusandhanajanma naSyejjanasthitih 
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It continues up to the 3rd Karika of the Ahnika 5, which 
runs as follows 

Bhinne prakase cabhinne ^ankaro visayasya yat. 

Praka^atma praka^yortho napraka^aSca siddhyati. 

But It abruptly ends with 

Iha bodhastavadabhinnah prakasamatrameva hyasya parama. 

If we compare it with the references to it in the now 
published commentary, the BvaraPratyabhijfla Vivrti Vimariinl 
of Abhinavagupta, there remains not even a shadow of a doubt 
about its genumeness For, Abhinavagupta, while commentmg 
on the Vivrti quotes beginnings of the sentences or words on 
which he comments. And these are found in the MS. justm 
the Same order. 

In the later portion there are many gaps , but the earlier 
is without them. We are trying to edit it and hope that if 
“He wills” it will be published in due course 

12. ISVARA PRATYABHIJSa VIMARSiNI 

This IS Abhinava’s commentary, called Vimar^inl, on 
Utpalac§iya’s Hvara Pratyabfaijfla Sutras. This is called Laghvi 
Vimar^ml also, because of its being a comparatively less detai- 
led commentary than the Hvara Pratyabhijfia Vivrti Vimar^inl. 
Accordmg to the old method of calculation, in which a group 
of thirty-two syllables was counted as one Sloka, the former 
work consists of four thousand and the latter of eighteen 
thousand Slokas and, therefore, they are also known as Catu- 
ssahasrl and Astada^asahasrl respectively. The contents of 
this work will be dealt with in the second part 

The nine smaller works of Abhinava, which we are giving 
in Appendix ( C ) to this thesis, can be divided into two classes 

(I) propagandistic booklets or leaflets on the Trika ^aivaism and 

( II ) Stotras. To the former belong . 
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13. Atmttarastika, 

14. Paramartha DvadaSika, 

15. Paiarnattha Carca and 

16. MahopadeSa VitflSatifca, 

And to the latter class belong : 

17. Kxama Stotra, 

18. Bhairava Stava, 

19. Dehastha Devata Cakra Stotra, 

20. Anubhava Nivedana and 

21. Rahasya Paflcadaiika. 

All the four pamphlets are concerned with the explanation 
of the phenomenon of the universe as non-dijpferent from the 
highest reality, which is spoken of as “Anuttara” in the first, 
“Paramartha” in the second and the third and “Prapaficottirna" 
and “Vi^vamurti” in the last of the first group. They state that 
the realisation of the highest reality, as they represent it, is the 
only way to salvation. 

The first line of the second verse of the Anuttarastika : — 
“Samsarosti na tattvatas tanubhrtara bandhasya 

vSrtaiva ka” 

is quoted by Jayaratha in his commentary on the Tantraloka, 
HI, 99. Although in this work we find some of the similes 
very commonly used by the Vedantins to explain the unreality 
of the universe, for instance : — 

"Mithyamohakrdesa rajjubhujagacchayapi^acabhramah,” 
yet it would be a mistake to think that the Tnka conception 
of the universe is the same as that of the Vedanta. For, the 
former is Abhasavada and the latter is Vivartavada, For 
fuller information on this refer to the 2nd chapter in the 
2nd part. 

The Paramartha Dvadaiika was known as Advaya DvadaSika 
also, because the second verse ; — 
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“YadyatattvapariharapBrvakam tattvam esi j 

tadatattvam eva hi” 

is quoted by Ramyadevacarya in his commentary on Cakrapa- 
ninatha’s Bhavopahara, S 45, with the introductory rema^ 

“AdvayadvadaSikayamapi ” / 

/ 

As regards the Stotras, about the first two, viz., the Krama 
and the Bhairava, we have already spoken in discussing the date 
of Abhinavagupta. Here it may be added in connection with 
the latter that in old Pandit families of Kashmir there is still 
current a tradition which says that Abhinava, while entering 
the Bhairava cave for his last Samadhi, was reciting this Stotra 

In the Dehastha Devata Cakra Stotra Abhinava shows that 
the attendant deities of Siva, mentioned in the Puranas, are 
found associated with him even when he in the body as a 
limited self (Siva eva grhltapagnbhava^) Though in the latter 
case their names and forms are diflTerent yet their functions 
are the same. For instance, in the PurSnas he is said to have 
got two door-keepers, GaneSa and Batuka They accompany 
him even when he assumes limitations as an individual (Pasu- 
pramata) to guard two of the nine doors of the body. Of 
course, in this case, they are called Prana and Apana Jaya- 
ratha echoes this very idea when in his commentary on the 
Tantraloka, I, 6, he says the following with regard to Ganesa 
and Batuka — 

“Asya hi pranavyaptirasti ityevam nirdiSanti guravah” 

and 

“Vastuto hi apanavyaptirasyasti ityevam nirdesah,” 
respectively. 

Regarding the Anubhava Nivedana it may be stated here 
that we attribute it to Abhinava on the authority of a tradition 
only. We have so far not been able to find any internal or 
external literary evidence to support it. The colophon says 
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nothing about its authorship. We are, therefore, not quite 
sure that the tradition is well founded. We have, however, 
included It in the list of Abhinava’s works, because we found 
It in an old collection of Abhinava’s Stotras in the possession 
of HarabhattShastn of Kashmir.- 

It may be added here that the first two verses of this work 
are found in the Hathayoga Pradipika by Svatmarama Svarnin 
as verses 37 and 41 respectively, without clearly saying that 
they are quotations from elsewhere. He refers to Matsyendra 
and Goraksa, as the authorities on Hatha Yoga^and the comm- 
entator Brahmananda asserts that Jalandhara Natha, Bhartr- 
hari and Gopicandra are implied by the word “Adi” in the 
text. This lends support to the view that Bhartrhari, the author 
of the Vakya Padiyam, was an authority on Yoga also as is 
stated m the colophon at the end of the Vakya Padiyam • — 

“Hi mahavaiyakarana-mahakavi-mahayogi-maharajavantlS 

vara Sri Bhartrhari viracitam Vakyapadlyam.” 

He refers to Goraksa as one who had attained union with 
the Ultimate in the life time through the practice of Hathayoga. 
That Goraksa was the author of some works is clear from the 
following quotation in the Hath Yoga Pradipika : — 

Tathahi Goraksa-vacanam : — 

Varjayeddurjanaprantam vahnistrlpatbasevanam 

Pratah snanopavasadi kayaklesavidhim tatha 

The fact that he w as the chief exponent of the Nadopasana 
is also asserted by Svatmarama Svarnin.^ That one of his works 
was the Goraksa Pataka is clear from two references to it by 
Brahmananda, the commentator on the Hatha Yoga Pradipika, 
in the course of his commentary on Ch. Ill, 11 3. and Ch.lV, 27. 


K y. p . r. 


2. H. Y. p , 201. 
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This Goraksa seems to be a very early authority and, there- 
fore, different from Goraksa alias MaheSvarananda, the author 
of the Mahartha Mafijarl and other works. For, while the 
former is recognised to be the exponent of Hatha Yoga, Mahe- 
^vaidtiawda was the exponent of Mantra Yoga as we shall 
show in dealing with him in a subsequent chapter. 

It has to be definitely noted here that Svatmarama Svamm 
very often quoted from other works without stating' the source 
or even saying that it is a quotation. For instance, he quotes 
from the Yogava^istha * 

“Sankalpamatrakalanaiva jagat samagram” H, Y. P., IV, 58 

It IS the commentator, Brahmananda, who points out that 
it IS a quotation as follows : — 

Vasisthavakyam pramanayati 

The occurrence of the two verses of the Anubhava Nived- 
ana in the Hathayoga Pradlpika, therefore, does not conclusively 
prove that Svatmarama Svamm is their author 


RAHASYA PASCA DASIKA. 

The last line of this work says that these Fifteen verses 
were written by Abhinavagupta and the title also refers to num- 
ber Fifteen. The work, therefore, should consist of Fifteen 
verses only. But the manuscript before us contains thirty seven 
verses This makes one doubt the authorship of it. Though 
in some of his other works also the number of verses actually 
found is more than there should be, according to his own state- 
ment . for instance, the Paramarthasara contains 105 verses, 
though his statement at the conclusion of the work is “In 
hundred Arya verses I have summarised the essential principles 
of the Trika system” • and the Bodha PaflcadaSika consists 
of sixteen verses, though according to the title there should be 
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fifteen only : yet the additional verses, found in these works, 
admit of explanation as we have shown in dealing with them. 
But in the present work the number of additional verses is so 
large, being more than twice the number that there should be 
according to the author’s own statement, that one is compelled 
to think that either it is not a .genuine work of Abhinavagupta 
or that so many verses have been interpolated in it that it is 
difficult to distinguish the original verses from the interpolated. 

It IS primarily concerned with the presentation of Para m 
inseparable union with Siva or Parama Siva^ under the influence 
of the religious mythical conception of Siva and Parvatl. It 
speaks of Para as both Laksml.® and Sarasvati,® representing 
her in the characteristic features of the two deities as conceived 
in the Puranas. It refers to her powers as known in the Vedas.* 
It mixes up the philosophical conception of Para with the 
mythical conception of Parvatl, Laksmi, Sarasvatl etc. Very 
often it repeats the same idea and the same word. No reference 
to this work has been traced so far. 

22. TANTROCCAYA. 

This IS another summary of the great work, Tantraloka, 
smaller than the Tantrasara but bigger than the Tantravatadha- 
nika. Although both the introductory and the concluding 
verses speak of its being a work of Abhinava, yet the language, 
the style and the method of treatment of the subject-matter, 
give rise to grave doubt about its being from the pen of 
Ablunava. 

23. BIMBAPRATIBIMBA VaDA 

Tliis work is noticed in two catalogues (I) Dr. Buhler’s 
liashmir catalogue and (2) Dr. Bhandarkar’s Report of the 


t* R. P , 4. 
s. Und. 22. 


2. Ibid. 7. 
4. Ibid 18. 
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collection of Sanskrit MSS in 1875-76. A careful study of a 
copy of the MS. of the work in question, kindly supplied by 
the curator of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona, tells us that this work, though noticed as a separate 
work of Abhinava, is in reality only a part of the 3rd Ahnika 
of the Tantraloka in which he refutes the Bunbapratibunba 
theory of the Naiyayikas and establishes that of the ^aivas. 
A comparison of the verses 1 to 23 of the third Ahnika and the 
commentary thereon with the MS No. 469 of 1875-76 m the 
B. O R. I. will convince anybody In fact the colophon very 
clearly states that the Bimbapratibimba Vada is only an extract 
from the Tantraloka.^ 

24. ANUTTARA TATTVA VIMARSINI VRTTI 

Prof. P. P. S Shastri’s descriptive catalogue of the MSS. in 
the Tanjore Palace Library informs us that there are two MSS. 
of this work in the said Library, but unfortunately both of 
them are incomplete The extracts given by the learned Profe- 
ssor leave no doubt about Abhmava’s authorship of the work.^ 
It may be pomtcd out here that there is no foundation for Prof 
P. P. S Shastri’s guess 

“The work under notice is perhaps his ( Abhinava’s ) 
commentary on Utpalacarya’s Rvarapratyabhijfla, a metrical 
summary of ^aivaism.” 

A careful comparison of the extracts from the MS. on pages 
6360-61 with the ParatrimSika Vivarana of Abhinavagupta, 
published by the Research Department of Kashmir, leaves no 
doubt about its being another and smaller commentary of 
Abhinava on the ParatrimSika, an extract from the Rudraya- 
mala Tantra. Compare, for mstance, the following — 

“Iha khalu svatmadevataiva pramathyamanavasthayamatma- 
nani paramar^enanavaratam prccha tltyata ucyate • 

2. T, c,P. 6361, 


1 B. P. V. (MS ). 
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Sridevyuvaca” 

TCim prcchatityata aha ; — 
“Auuttaram” iti 
“Auuttaram svatmadeva 

Sadyah ka ra siddhidam 

Yena vijflanamatrena 
Khecarlsamatam vrajet” 

and 

“SrJdevyuvaca'’ 

“Anuttaram katham deva 
Sadyah kaulika siddhidam 
Yena vijflatamatrena 
Khecarlsamatam vrajet.” 


T. C., 6360—1 


P. T. V., 3. 


The few small differences between the two texts can be 
explained as due to either scribal mistakes or local variations in 
reading. 


A set of his works dealing with the Anuttara, Abhinava 
used to refer to as “Anuttaraprakriya”. This fact we learn 
from Jayaratha’s following comment on the above word : — 


‘‘Anuttaraprakriyayamitiparatrim^ika-vivaranadavityarthah.’* 

T. A., Comm., VI, 249. 

The two works under discussion are apparently of the said set. ' 
It was a common practice among the Kashmir-writers of the 
10th and the llth centuries to wite more than one commentary 
on the same work. Utpalacarya, the grand teacher of Abhinava, 
for instance, has written two commentaries on his own livara- 
pratyabhijiiakarika, namely, the Vrtti and the Vivrti, the first 
being the smaller of the two. 
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PARYANTA PANCAS'IKA 

A learned edition of Abhinavagupta’s Paryanta Paiica^ika 
was published by -Dr. V Raghavan in 1951 in a booklet of 
about 30 pages. The editor gives quotations from many texts, 
suggesting the meanings of different technical philosophical 
expressions used in it. The main problem that needs solution 
IS : Which of the three systems, Krama, Kula and Pratyabhijfia, 
on which Abhinavagupta wrote, is epitomised here? They 
have much in common, but they are distinct from one another. 
They use the same technical exprfessions very often, but with 
different meanings The meanings of the words and the text 
can be settled only when we can solve the main problem, 
stated above We shall take up this problem in due course 

THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE WORK 

There can be no dispute about the authorship of the work. 
The fact that the Paryanta PaficaSika was written by Abhi- 
navagupta IS established on the following grounds — 

( 1 ') Colophon at the end of the book says that it is from 
the pen of Abhinavaguptanatha ^ 

( 11 ) In the colophon, referred to above, the author refers 
to himself as Abhinavaguptanatha and not as Abhinavagupta- 
pada or simply as Abhinavagupta This cannot be sufficient 
ground for doubting the work to be from the pen of the same 
author as wrote the Tantraloka, the Paratrim^ika Vivarana etc. 
For, Madhuraja Yogin m his Gurunatha Paramar^a uses 
“Abhinavaguptanatha” as the name of the author of theAbhi- 
navabharati, the commentary on the Natya^astra of Bharata^ 


1. P. P , 22. 


2 Gu. Pa., 4. 
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and refers to the Paryanta PaflcaSika as the work of the p ytin p! 
author.^ 

Goraksa alias Mahegvarananda, the author of the Maha- 
rtha Mafljarl also refers to Abhinavagupta as Abhinavagupta- 
natha, though he includes the word “Pada” in it.2 He was a 
great admirer and follower of Abhinavagupta. He quotes 
from the Paryanta Paflca^ika at many places in the course of 
his commentary “Parimala” PP. 12 , 44-5, 49, 70, 72-3. in diffe- 
rent contexts. 

IDEA OF EACH VERSE OF THE PARYANTA PANCASIKA WITH 
NECESSARY ELABORATION. 

(1)1 contemplate on the unspeakable speech ( Para ) 
which is the heart,^ the most essential aspect, of the Ultimate 
and which holds within the first, the last and all other powers* 
which come between them and, therefore, is perfectly free.® 

BHAIRAVA, 

( 2 ) Bhairava is the God and all other gods have as little 
separate being from Hun as jar has from clay. He is "Bemg” 
such as does not exclude even not-being.® 

( 3 ) He is consciousness such as comprehends within even 
not-consciousness. The philosophy that centers round TTim 
is such as gives place to the opposite systems within itself. 

( 4 ) The Bhairava state is the state in which all the six 
types of manifestation, ( Kala.’ Tattva, Bhuvana, Varna, Pada 
and Mantra, from the ritualistic point of view) have their 


1. Gu Pa.. 8 . 2. M. M., 202. 

3 Eh., Vol 1, 260-5. 4. Bh , Vol. I, 267. 6 . Eh., Vol. I, 35 . 

6 Bh., Vol. I, 268-9. r. S. T., II, { Comm. ) 50. 
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being in the state of identity.^ At the culminating point it is 
such as, according to all the Tantras, does not admit of defini- 
tion. It IS the ultimate goal to be realised. 

( 5 ) The Vimar^a Sakti, which is essentially nothing but 
the self-consciousness and in which the powers of will, know- 
ledge and action are merged, is the heart, the most essential 
aspect, of the Bairava, the God of gods, and has no being 
separately from Him, is inseparably united with Him 

( 6 ) He manifests himself in all forms from the Ana^nta 
Siva^ to the earth by the sheer force of his will, because the 
Vimar^a is the most essential aspect of Him 

' CREATtON 

( 7 ) Creation of the Lord is of tw'o types ( i ) signifying 
sound (Vacaka) and ( ii ) signified meaning CVficya). Each is of 
three types ( i ) transcendental ( Para ) ( ii ) subtle ( Stiksma ) 
and ( m ) gross ( Sthula ) Thus the creation is of six types ® 
It IS nothing but limited manifestation of the Bhairava 

( 8 ) He manifests the variegated limited manifestations 
( Abhasas ) as different and separate from one another. They 
give rise to distinct ideas, which, when put together by the mind, 
are responsible for the idea of succession in two forms ( i ) 
temporal and ( li ) spatial.^ 

EXPERIENCE 

( 9 ) The world of limited manifestations admits of being 
experienced in tv’O ways, pure (Suddha) and impure (A^uddha) ^ 
Pure experience is that in which the externalised objects are 


1 T A , Ah. XI, 46. 

3 S T , Vol II, 60-1. 


2 S T , Vol VI 4-r and 22 
4. Bh, Vol II, 14-16. 
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apprehended as merged in the Self, the “1”, with which they are 
essentially identical. 

( 10 ) The impure experience is that in which the exteinal 
objects, though identical with the Self, are not realised as 
such In between these two experiences there are innumerable 
forms of experience, more or less different from one another. 

C 11 ) In the manifestation of the limited individual subjects 
in relation to the befitting objects, very often both the subjects 
and the objects are manifested as universal, as m the case of 
aesthetic experience from drama and poetry,^ but mostly 
both of them are manifested as individual as in the case of the 
ordinary experience at the empirical level. 

CREATION. 

( 12 ) That creation ( the pure creation ) is recognised to be 
Lord’s own creation, the distinctive characteristic of which is 
indeterminacy. Herein the "I” and the “This” are not experi- 
enced as separate from each other. The Lord himself is the 
creator of this.2 ( It is distinct from the impure creation, of 
which Ananta is the creator ). 

( 13 ) The power of consciousness, which is the very soul 
of the powers of knowledge and action, for manifestmg the 
diversity, manifests itself as Kala and Vidya and becomes the 
cause of the experience of diversity in manifestations. 

( 14-15 ) The group of the means of right knowledge and 
the intellect or Buddhi are but different manifestations of the 
activity of the power of consciousness ( Cicchakti )®. 

INDIVIDUAL SUBJECT. 

The same, when active to know and reacting to the external 

1. Bh., Vol. I, 239. 2. T, A., VI, 65. 

3. Bh., Vol. I. 312 ona T. A. Ill, 126, 

6 
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objects and, therefore, performing different perceptual and 
physical actions, each completely cut off from the rest, mani- 
fests Itself as the powers of senses of perception and of organs 
of action, is spoken of as the limited subject or PaSu. Thus the 
Lord Bhairava assumes limited form out of his own free will. 

( 16 ) And His power, operative within the fixed limit, foll- 
ows him. As He assumes limited form. He has the states of 
l imit ed subjects^ due to identification with body, vital air, 
intellect and void, m place of the states of Vidyefe, Sada&va 
and Siva, as at the transcendental level. 

( 17 ) Different types of imaginative pictures are such 
creations of the mdividual subject as are exclusively theobje- 
cts of his own experience They are due to the fact that he 
has the residual traces of the experiences of the objects, which 
are the creations^ or manifestations of the Siva, the Bhairava 

( 18 ) It is the Universal Subject, the Siva or Bhairava Him- 
self, who assumes the form of the individual such as has 
been presented above, when oat of his free will he mamfests 
Mmself in diversi^. But even while so doing He remams 
unaffected® as essentially of the nature of indeterminate consci- 
ousness. 

( From verse 19 to 28 this work is in the form of dialogue 
between the teacher and the taught ) 

Teacher says : — 

(19)0 child ' realise yourself what has been said above. 
For, Universal Consciousness is a unity and the universe is rec- 
ognised to be essentially identical with that consciousness. 
Nothing apart from it has being. 

The pupil enquires — 

1. BK, Vol. I, 312, 2. Bh.Vol 1,298 

3 T A III, 124, 
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THE MEANS TO THE REALISATION. 

( 20 ) What is that one way to realise this reality, dififerent 
from which is not possible. 

The teacher replies . — 

( 21 ) That one way is called Ananyopaya or Atmopaya. 
Withdrawing . the mind from everything and realising the 
meaning of “Ahara” one realises one’s true self which is chara- 
cterised by immediacy. 

( 22 ) Having entered into that consciousness, whose uni- 
tary character remains in tact in spite of assuming the innum- 
erable forms, one should not let the determinate ideas arise in 
the mind. 

( 23 ) One should enter into the great lake in the form of 
VyomeSvarl ( Cit ). which is perfect because the four rivers in 
the forms of IChecarl, Dikcarl, Gocarl and BhOcarl spring from 
it^ and merge his limited self into it *. i. e one should rise above 
the empirical world, senses, ego-feeling and intellect, and ide- 
ntify oneself with pure universal consciousness. 

( 24 ) One should realise oneself as Siva, performing the 
five acts of creation, maintenance, destruction, obscuration and 
grace. 

{ 25 ) Or one should realise, as taught by the teacher, that 
one’s own self is the performer of the fivefunctions ( i ) Ksepa^, 
external manifestation of the objects ( li ) j’fiana, apprehending 
the objects so manifested as non-different from the Samvid 
( ill ) Prasankhyana, grasping the manifested subjects and 
objects as distinct from one another as “this is this, this is 
not this” ( iv ) Gati, realising that the objective world of 
Abhasas is related to the Samvid much as the reflection is to 
the reflecting surf ace, ( v ) Nada, shining of the universal 

1. M M., eo. 2 T. A., in, 203-4. 
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consciousness, Sanivid, m its true light, as a result of elimina- 
tion of all the manifested. 

( Here he follows the Krama system which is recognised to 
be very closely related to the Kula ^ ) 

( 26-8 ) Thinking determinately that I am the Bhairava, the 
whole universe is my form, the entire universe is my manif- 
estation and IS related to me as the flames are to fire or rays to 
the sun; that I myself appear as the subject, the object, the 
means of knowledge and the knowledge itself , that I, as pure 
consciousness, have the four states, Khecarl, Dikcari, Gocarl 
and Bhucarl^; that I am responsible for both bondage and free- 
dom, according as I grasp the objective world as different from 
or identical with myself ; one attains absolute freedom on 
account of the unshakable belief 

( Here he seems to follow the Kula system ) 

THE BHAIRAVA. 

( 29 ) You are omnipotent and, therefore, independently you 
manifest every thing from or withdraw within yourself, without 
being subjected to the temporal succession 

( 30 ) The Absolute, the Bhairava, the Anuttara, and his 
power of Creation, the Visarga, constitute the couple ; the 
one of which ( the Bhairava ) rests® m his own unchangmg 
eternal nature and, therefore, is called Vi^rama and the other 
is His first stir, and, therefore, is called Udaya. They mutua- 
lly unite. ( This constitutes the highest triad or Para Tnka ). 
All powers are in* the umon of Siva and Sakti. 

( 31 ) These powers are Ananda, Iccha, Rana, Unme^a and 
Onata. The difference between Iccha and Bana is recognised 


1, T. A, III, 16 !'. 2, P T. V, 39 

3. P. T. V., S6-6 4. S. K. (Comm.) 134 , and Bh., Vol I. 36, 
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to be this that while in the case of the former the object is 
indistinct in the latter it is distinct. 

( 32 ) The union of Anuttara and Ananda with Iccha and 
tJnme^a, ( which is represented in the Devanagarl alphabetical 
system by E and Oj and the union of each of the latter two 
again with A and A, which is responsible for the rise of Ai and 
Au) [The distinction of e, ai, o, ou from one another is that 
in them in succession the power of action is obscure, clear, 
clearer and clearest^] and Bindu, ( which is represented in the 
Indian alphabetical system as Am^ and stands for freedom in 
the act of knowing ) which is the very life of the objects of 
knowledge : all these powers, represented by letters from ‘A’ 
to Am, to put it figuratively, consutute the perfect body of the 
Bhairava. 

( 33-5 ) The objects, which shine in Iccha and Idana, stan- 
ding separately in gross form, appear as five gross elements, 
earth etc. : in subtle form they appear as five subtle elements 
( Tanmatras ) : m the form of means, they appear as two sets 
of five i, c. as five senses of perception and five organs of act- 
ion: in giving rise to individual knowing subject in relation to 
the external objectivity , they appear as Manas, Buddbi and 
Ahahkara : in the state of non-distinction of all the above, they 
appear as Pradhana or Prakrti and Purusa, to whom bondage 
and freedom refer. 

( 36-7 ) The power of will has two forms ( according as 
It IS related to indistinct or distinct object ). They are ever 
united. The object to which it ( will ) is related is of two typesj 
possessed of velocity or steadmess.^ Thus the power of will 
is of three forms. They are represented by I. R. L. Each one 
of the three forms, becoming united with A, which stands for 

R T. A. t Comm.) II 106. 2. T. A., II. 116. 

3. T. A. II, 153 and 162. 
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Anuttara, gives rise to a separate power. They are represented 
byY, R andL Similarly -U, united with A, givesriseto V. 
These' four powers are mtemal. They are in each limited 
subject. They belong to the sphere of the Maya. They are 
responsible for the distinction of the limited subject from the 
all-pervading Universal Consciousness on the one hand and 
from the insentient earth etc. on the other. They hold him up 
Ijetween the two, like Trifenku between earth and heaven. They 
stand for the four categories, Raga, Vidya, Kala and Maya. 

( ( 38 ) From the three forms of the power of will ( repre- 
sented by I. R. and L ) arise other three powers; Suddha Vidya, 

Bvara and Sada^iva, represented by the three sibilants S, S and 
S. Then the power of creation ( Visarga^akti ) becomes thorou- 
ghly manifest because of the manifestation of the manifestable. 
This form of the creative power is represented by H 

( 39 ) After this creation there is symbolic union of the 
powers, represented by consonants This is represented byKs. 
There is no creative activity that is not included in the Visarga, 
described above. 

f 

( 40 ) All this rests again and agam within the all-trans- 
cendmg Bhairava through the powers of Being, Will etc. and 
again arises from Him. 

( 41 ) The Para is consciousness, which is nothing but self- 
consciousness, holding within the endless objects of conscious- 
ness. It is one continuous stream, which does not admit of 
division mto past and future. It is the onginal consciousness. 
It is the highest Mantra.^ It grasps the universe as identical 
with itself. Its omnipotence and omniscience have no reference 
to anything .that is different from it. 

( 42 ) It IS spoken of as Kalakarsinl^, because it is responsi- 


1. P. T. V,4. 


2 T. A., HI ( Comm ) 167-8 
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ble for the manifestation of both internal and external, 
which has three flows, three paths and three states.® 

( 43-4 ) PaSyantl is the power of consciousness that is cha- 
racterised by unity-cum-duaiity, because it is related to the 
indivisible objectivity that is separately manifested within. It 
is the state of Vak which has its being m the state of ISvara. 

Madhyama is characterised by succession. It is gross. 
It has its being in the internal sense. In it thought and speech 
are still not separated from each other. It is not connected 
with the activity of the vital air®. 

( 45 ) In the former two states also (i. e. in Para and PaSya- 
ntl, when we look at them as present m the individual subject ) 
the individual subject* remains limited, because the residual 
traces of individuality are still present. And even in the 
PaiyantI the succession is there in a subtle form ( because the 
power to manifest succession is undeniable.® ) 

( 46 ) Having entered into the two states, PaSyanti and Para, 
which are charactensed by indeterminacy, one after the other, 
the blessed one realises the full magnitude of his self, with 
feeling of wonder. 

( 47 ) The Vaikharl is essentially the activity of the indivi- 
dual subject inasmuch as it involves the striking of the vocal 
Organs and places of articulation (by the wind). The forms of 
VaikharT are the objects of the sense of hearing. 

( 48 ) The activities of the Vaikharl are means of mutual 
communication of ideas by the layman as well as the learned, 
which is very difficult because of the subtleness of distinction 
of ideas from one another. 


5- S. T., Ill, 168. 2. Idid. 236-r. 

3 S. Dr. 44. F. X. 4 V. P. ( Comm. Ban ) 118. 

3 ib.d 117, 
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( 49 ) The deities presiding over the eight groups of letters^- 
( 1 ) Avarga, ( ii ) Kavarga, ( iii ) Cavarga, ( iv ) Tavarga, ( v ) 
Tavarga, (vi)Pavarga, ( vii ) Yavarga, and ( vm ) Savarga 
— Mahesvarl etc. ( Mahalaksmi, Brahmi, Mahesvarl, Kaumari, 
Vaisnavl, Varahl, Aindn, Camunda ) do not bind or delimit 
even in the wakeful state that person who knows the all-perva- 
siveness of Vak as presented above. 

( 50 ) Obstinate insistence on a particular means is not 
right. For, the state of the Bhairava is the objective to be 
realised and that is nothing but one’s own consciousness And 
all means lead to it. One should enter mto that 

( 51 ) 1 identify myself with or bow to that All-transcending 
Light (AnuttaramMahah) which is the secret of all sacred 
formulas and symbolic presentations of different aspects of the 
Reality by putting the hands in dijfferent shapes ( Mantra- 
mudra ) and holds within the innumerable words and objects, 
signified by them, including the first and the last and all those 
which come between them. 

( 52 ) I identify myself with or bow to those teachers who, 
in heart are one with the Supreme and have reahsed the Ulti- 
mate Consciousness or Reality through mental concentration, 
which does not break ( Nirvyutthana samadhi ). 

THE SYSTEM PROPOUNDED IN THE PARYANTA PA^5G4^IKA, 

The idea of each verse of the Paryanta Paficahka, given 
above, will enable any person castmg a glance at it to under- 
stand that the system, propounded in it, is not the Pratyabhijfla 
system as presented by Utpalacarya m his Isvara Pratyabhijfla 
Karika. For, while Utpalacarya adnuts thirty six categories 
only, Siva being the highest, in the Paryanta Paflcaiika the 
thirty seventh category, the Bhairava, also referred to as Anu- 


1. S, T , I, 29 and S X., 68. 
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ttara elsewhere, is admitted ; and ^iva, who is referred to as 
Ana^rita SivaS is spoken of as a form of Bhairava. 

This point that the author of the ISvara Pratyabhijfia Kari- 
ka did not admit the thirty seventh category is made very clear 
byBhaskaram his Bhaskarl, the published commentary on 
the Kvara Pratyabhijfia Vimar^inl of Abhinavagupta, in the 
course of his comment on the second benedictory verse at the 
beginning of the Agamadhikara^. That Abhinavagupta admits 
the thirty seventh category and refers to it in the very first 
benedictory verse at the begmning of his commentary on the 
Bvara Pratyabhijfia Karika should not confuse us. For, therein 
he is referring to the conception of the Ultimate Reality as 
conceived by the Kula system, which he followed. This point 
also is clarified by Bhaskara.® 

The system, propounded in the Paryanta Pafica^ika, there- 
fore, IS not the Pratyabhijfia system of Utpalacarya but mainly 
the Kula system as taught by Sambhunatha, Abhinava’s 
teacher in that branch of Kashmir ^aivaism. 

This view is supported by the following facts ; — 

( i) Utpalacarya’s system is concerned with such Tattvas, 
categories, only as are subsumed under the second of the three 
types of manifestation, Kala, Tatlva and Bhuvana, all of which 
come under the signified meanmg ( Vacya ). This point is 
emphasised by Bhaskara in his commentary as follows : — 

PratyabhijnadirQpesu prakriya^astresu TattvasvarOpakatha- 
namatramevestam. ( Bh. Vol. II, 212. ) 

But in the Paryanta Pafica^ika six types of manifestation, 
subsumed under two heads, the signifying sound ( Vacaka ) 
and the signified meaning, ( Vacya ), which are the basis of 
_l he six paths ( Sadadh va ), are dealt with.* 

P. P., 6 

3 Bh., Vol 1, 3-5. 


2. Bh., Vol. II, 211-12. 
4 P P 7. 
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( ii ) The Paryanta Pafica^ika deals with the manifestation 
of the expressive sounds, the letters of the Devanagari alpha- 
betical system from A to Ks\ which is the characteristic 
feature of the Kula system, as is clear from the third Ahmka 
of the TantrSloka and the Paratrife^ika Vivrti, wherein he deals 
with the Kula system 

( lii ) In the Paryanta PahcaMa there is reference to the 
eight goddesses, presiding over the eight groups of letters in 
the Devanagari alphabetical system, a thing which has no place 
in the Pratyabhijfla system. 

( iv ) The Paryanta Paiica^ika deals with a way or means 
to the realisation of the Ultimate, which it calls Anaoyopaya 
or Atmopaya. But this means is not to be identified with the 
Anupaya, which is the only means propounded by Utpalacarya 
For, in this context in the Paryanta PaflcSSika, Abhinavagupta 
talks of the realisation of the meaning of “Aham”® which is 
the characteristic feature of the Sambhavopaya®, of withdra- 
wing the mind from everything, of entering into the great lake, 
the Vyome^varl (Para), and merging oneself therein, of Khec- 
arl, Dikcarl, Gocarl and Bhucarl, all of which can have no 
place in the Anupaya. Similar is the case with KalakarsinT * 

The fact is that the Para as manifesting itself in different 
manifestations is called by different names, Vyomavame^varl, 
Vyomeivarl, ( which are synonimous as we shall show in the 
sequal) Kalasankarsini®,KaIakarsini® Matrsadbhava.Vame^vari, ‘ 
Kali®, Kahka etc ** These references occur in the context 
of other means than the Anupaya. It is, therefore, wrong to 


1 p P, 30-39 

3 T A , II, 296'B 

6 T A. Ill, 167 

r T A„ III, 256-7 

9 T. A , II, 236 


2 P. P,. 21. 

4 P P, 42. 

6. T A , ir, 223 
8 T A , HI. 205 
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identify Ananyopaya or Atmopaya with. Anupaya, the only 
means propounded by Utpalacarya. 

A very important point to remember in an attempt to inter- 
pret “Atmopaya” in the Paryanta Paflca^ika, is that in a quota- 
tion from a very authoritative text on the Kula system, given 
by jayaratha ( T. A., Comm. XXIX, 4. ). Kula is spoken of as 
“Atmasvarupa” ( Kulamatmasvarupantu ). “Atmopaya”, there- 
fore, can be interpreted as “Kulopaya” in harmony with other 
references to the Kula system in the text. 

THE MEANS PRESENTED IN THE PARYANTA PAI?CASIKA. 

Abhinavagupta directly mentions AnanyopSya only which 
is synonimous with Atmopaya. But that is because of the ques- 
tion “What IS that one way to realise the Reality, different 
from which is not possible” ( P. P. 20 ), The fact is that he 
begins with the presentation of the ^EmbhavopSLya as is clear 
from his instruction to realise the meaning of “Aham” which 
is the mam thing to be done by the pursuer of the Sambhavo- 
paya,^ The Sambhavopaya, according to him, is the highest 
means.® This is the means that he followed®. He did not recogn- 
ise Anupaya to be a separate means. According to him, it is the 
highest stage of the Sambhavopaya, which he calls Paropaya, 
Paramopaya or Saksadupaya.^ From all this it seems to be 
clear that by Ananyopaya in the Paryanta PaiicaSika he means 
ambhavopaya, which he calls Atmopaya, because in it 
external means are unnecessary. 

But he does not confine himself to the Sambhavopaya He 
preaches Saktopaya also, as is clear from reference to Vyome* 
^arl, wherein the disciple is advised to merge his self. For, 
jomeivari, Kalakarsini etc. are discussed in the context of 


1. P. T. V., 218-9. 
3 T. A., I, 31. 


2. T. A., IT, 259. 
4. T A ,1, 181-2. 
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Saktopaya and the use of the word “or” ( Va ) in verse 25 
signifies that Abhinavagupta points out an alternative means 

In fact he advises the disciple not to be obstinate in the 
pursuit of any particular means, ^ and, therefore, seems to say 
that a means is to be adopted according to the fitness of the 
pursuer to follow it. 

THIRTY SEVENTH CATEGORY IN THE PRATYABHIjNS SYSTEM. 

\ 

Although Utpalacarya did not accept the thuty seventh 
category in his ISvara Pratyabhijfia Karika as has been pointed 
out above, yet Abhinavagupta seems to have emphasised the 
importance of the admission of the thirty-seventh category 
even in the context of the Pratyabhijfia system as is clear from 
the first verse of prayer in the beginning of his commentary, 
the Vimar&ni, “Tadadvaitam vande Parama^iva Saktyatma 
nikhilam.” That here he accepted the 37th category is clearly 
stated by Bhaskara as follows * — ' 

Tattvasattrim^akabhittibhutam Saptatrim^a Para^ivariipam. 

Bh., Vol I, 4. 

And m his Tantra Batadhanika he went on to accept even 
the thirty-eighth category®. 

This led to the acceptance of the thirty seventh category by 
his pupils, like KsemarSja, m dealing with the Pratyabhijfia 
system. For, according to Mahesvarananda’s interpretation, 
Ksemaraja in his aphorism * 

“Citih svatantra vi^vasiddhi hetuh” 

in his Pratyabhijfia Hrdaya accepts the thirty seventh category. 
In his Maharthamafijarl Mahe^varananda remarks as follows — 
“Yathoktam Sri Pratyabhijfia Hrdaye “Citih svatantra vi^vasid- 
dhihetuh” Soyam svatmasatkrtagesasattrim^attattvak alapo mahan 

1 P. P , 60. 2. T. B Dh , Ah III, V., 16-7. 
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Paramaiivabhattarakahvayah pramata saptattim^ataya svlkn- 
yate" M. M., 70. 

This remark is interesting : because it occurs in a context 
in which he quotes from Abhinavagupta’s Paryanta Paflca^ika 
verse 6 “Citsvabhavyat” which we have discussed above, and 
seems to suggest that in the context of the Pratyabhijaa system 
also Abhinavagupta accepted the thirty seventh category. 
What IS pointed out here is that XJtpalacarya did not accept 
it and that Abhinavagupta adds it under the influence of the 
Kula system. 

It may be noted here that to the cursory reader of the livara 
Pratyabhijfia Karika it would seem that Utpalacarya himself 
admitted Para^iva, Parama Siva or Maheilvara to be distinct 
from Siva, the first category. But closer study will reveal that 
Utpalacarya himself recognises identity of Siva and MaheSvara 
in the following : — 

“Sa eva vimrSattvena niyatena Mahelvarah” ( Bh., Vol. 1, 421. ) 
And Bhaskara’s remark 

‘Tattvatah Siva Parama^ivayoraikyameva” ( Bh., Vol. II, 212. ) 

will dispell all doubt about Utpalacarya’s position in regard to 
the thirty seventh category. 



CHAPTER IV 

GHATAKARPARA KULAKA VIVRTI 

The Ghatakarpara Kulaka js a short but very interesting 
poem of twenty verses- And Vivrti is Abhmavagupta’s learned 
commentary on it. 

There are very few poetic productions in Sanskrit which 
present so many problems as does the Ghata Karpara, Its 
title, authorship, number of verses, their arrangement, wording, 
and the character or characters, who are supposed to speak 
them, the type of poetry to which is belongs, the use of Yamaka 
in It and many other problems connected with it need solution 

Besides the Ghatakarpara Kulaka Vivrti of Abhinavagupta 
It has about a dozen other commentaries such as those of Vidya- 
natha, VindhyeJvan PrasSda, Govardhana, Kufela Kavi, Diva- 
kara, Govinda Jyotirvid, Kamalakara Bhatta, Ramapati Mlira, 
Targ-candra, Sankara and Ramacanta Sarma. Of these only 
the last SIX besides that of Abhinavagupta, have been accessible 
to us They will be dealt with in the proper contexts. It has 
been translated into German by G. M. Dursch, into French by 
Chezy, into English by J B Chaudhury and into Hindi by 
Pandit Ramacanta Sarma- 

Its Yamaka impressed the later poets so much so that each 
Pada of It was taken up for Saniasyapurti by Madana in 1680 
V S. ( 1623 A. D. ) in his famous work, the Krsnallla-Kavya, 
which presents Krsna’s separation from the Gopis It appears 
that the recension of the Ghatakarpara, that was used by Mad- 
ana, consisted of twenty one verses. For, his work consists of 84 
verses They admit of division into twenty one groups in so 
far as a complete verse of the Ghatakarpara is reproduced 
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in it in a group of four, the four Padas of a verse m the Gha^- 
karpara figuring as the first, second, third and fourth Padas 
respectively in the successive verses of the group. In his rece- 
nsion “Nicitam kham” appeared as the first verse. 

It is engaging the attention of contemporary scholars m 
the West as well as in the East and commentaries on it are still 
being written. However, it has not received the amount of seri- 
ous attention of scholars that it deserves. It has been approa- 
ched from the cntical pomt of view of the West, the use of 
Yamaka in it has been condemned and accordingly it has been 
asserted that it is a poem of not much poetic merit. Abhm- 
avagupta’s commentary on it has not been studied and, there- 
fore, his solutions of the problems, stated above, have not 
been presented. Let us, therefore, see what light the “Ghata- 
karpara Kulaka Vivrti” of Abhinavagupta throws on them. 

THE TITLES OF THE POEM. 

The poem is known by four titles : ( i ) Ghatakarpara Kulaka 
( 11 ) Ghatakarpara Kalapakavya ( lii ) Ghatakarpara ( iv ) 
Ghatakarparakavya. The first is used by ( 1 ) Abhinavagupta in 
the colophon to his commentary. The second is referred to by 
( 2 ) Divakara in the introductory verse^ to his commentary. 
The third is used fay ( 3 ) Govinda Jyotirvid, who finished his 
commentary on the eighth day of the darker half of the month 
of Sravana in the Saka year 1510( 1588 A. D. Redoes 
not include even the word ‘Kavya’ in the title. According to 
him, title is only “Ghatakarpara” and this word does not stand 
for the name of the poet. For, he says that it is a work of a 
poet whose name is not mentioned in the poem. 

( 4 ) Karaalakara Bhatta also, who belongs to the 16th 
centurj' A. D. masmuch as he quotes the definition of the high- 

1 Gh K. { Comm. ) Di ( MS. ) 2. Gh. K C Comm. ) Go. (MS ) 
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est type of heroine ( Uttama Nayika ) from Bhanudatta or 
Bhanukara Mi^ra, who was patronised by Sher Shah who 
defeated Humayun in 1540 A D , knew the poem only as 
“Ghatakarpara” without the additional word ‘Kavya’ Accord- 
ing to him, Ghatakarpara is not the name of poet, but the 
title only of the work^, given to it because herem the poet 
vows to carry waiter in a pot-shred to one who can defeat him in 
the use of appropriate Yamakas. He recognises Kalidasa- to 
be the author of the work 

( 5 ) Ramapati Mi^ra also, who seems to belong to about the 
1 6th century A D , because he refers to many commentaries 
written before him®, knew the title of poem to be “Ghatakar- 
para” only as stated in one of the introductory verses and the 
colophon 

(6) Taracandra has produced an edition of old comment- 
ary of an unnamed author. And he also in a concluding 
verse recognises the title of the poem to be “Ghatakarpara” 
only*. 

( 7 ) Sankara, whose date is uncertain, is the only writer 
who mentions “Ghatakarparakavya” to be the title of the poem 
and recognises it to be a work of Kalidasa®. 

Among these commentators Divakara is the only one that 
mentions a title, which includes the word ‘Kavya’, and accor- 
dingly dissolves the compound so as to show that Ghatakarpara 
was the author of the poem. Sankara knew the title of the 
poem to be Ghatakarpara Kavya but he does not recognise 
Ghatakarpara to be the author. According to him, poem was 
written by Kalidasa. The rest of the commentators, who did 
not have the word ‘Kavya’ as the concluding part of the title, 

1 Gh K. ( Comm. MS. ) 2, Gh K ( Comm. MS ) 

3 Gh K. ( Comm. ) Ra. (MS.) 4. Gh K. (Comm.) Ta (MS.) 

e Gh K. ( Comm ) San. [MS.] 
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either mention Kalidasa as its author : they are ( 1 ) Afahina- 
vagupta ( 2 ) Kamalakara Bhatta : or state that it is the work of 
an author of unknown name, e, g. Govinda Jyotirvid, or are 
silent about the authorship, e. g. Ramapati and Taracandra. 

Of all the commentators, mentioned above, Abhinavagupta 
is the earliest. The problem, therefore, arises: Why was the 
title, mentioned in Abhinavagupta’s commentary, discarded ? 
There seem to be two reasons for it. ( i ) The Kashmirian 
recension was different from that commonly known in the rest 
of India. The two recensions differed not only in regard to- 
the number of verses, but also in the arrangement of them. 
Thus, we find that the number of verses varied from twenty 
to twenty-four and the first five verses from “Nicitam khamu- 
petya*’’ to “Ksipram prasadayati” in the non-Kashmirian 
recension appear as verses 15th to 19th m the Kashmirian. 
It appears that the title of the poem in non-Kashmirian recen- 
sion was mostly “Ghata karpara” only. ( ii ) Abhinava’s comm- 
entary, even if known, was not taken seriously in regard to- 
the title, because the additional word “Kulaka” in it appeared 
to be a mistake to the superficial readers. For, the word “Kulaka”' 
popularly means a group or collection of five or more verses, 
forming one sentence. But because the verses in the poem 
under discussion do not form one sentence, the word “Kulaka” 
was taken to be a mistake and was not taken seriously. What 
it means, according to Abhinavagupta, we shall state in the 
proper context. 

For similar reasons the title ‘Ghatakarpara kalapakavyam’, 
mentioned by Divakara, was rejected. For, if “Kalapa” be taken, 
in the sense of collection, it is redundant : if taken to be used 
for Kalapaka, a poetic composition of four verses forming one 
sentence, it is inappropriate or erroneous : for, the poem 
consists of more than four (.verses and each verse is complete 
m Itself. Accordingly by some, such as Sankara, the title of 
7 
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the poem was accepted to be Ghatakarpara-Kavya, without 
attaching any special importance to it and without realismg the 
future misinterpretation of it by dissolving it as a genitive deter- 
minative compound and attributing the poem to a poet Ghatakar- 
para by name. For, according to the Indian tradition, recorded 
in works on poetics like the Sahitya Darpana, the title of a 
poem is to be the name of the poet, of its hero or any other 
important character or is to refer to the most important event 
in it.^ This addition of the word “Kavya” seems to have been 
responsible for the inclusion of poet Ghatakarpara among the 
nine gems wrongly supposed to belong to the court of Vikrama- 
ditya. 

EVIDENCE ON THE EXISTENCE OF POET GHATAKARPARA. 

( 1 ) The generally known evidence in support of the exis- 
tence of poet Ghatakarpara is the following ill authenticated 
verse, which includes Ghatakarpara among the nine gems in 
the court of king Vikramaditya : — 

“Dhanvantari-Ksapanaka-marasimha-Sahku-Vetalabhatta- 

Ghatakarpara-Kslidasah 

Khyato Varahamihiro nrpatel^ sabhSyam ratnani vai Vara- 
Tucirnava vikramasya” 

( 2 ) The NltisSra, which has.been published m the Kavya 
Sangraha, compiled by Jivauanda Vidyasagara, is definitely 
recognised to be the work of Ghatakarpara It consists of 
21 moralizing stanzas and is not a poetic work, as the very title 
shows. It contains many well known verses such as : — 

Apamanam puraskrtya manani krtva tu prsthatah 
Svakaryam uddhareddhlman karyabhraniio hi mDrkhata. 

It definitely proves that this poet was later than Kalidasa, 
because it quotes Kalidasa’s famous line ; — 

1. S. D, 633. 
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“Eko hi dosogunasannipatenimajjatlndoh kiranesvivankah” 
and asserts that it is not a universal truth, because poverty is 
a blemish, a weak point ( Dosa ), which destroys the multitude 
of excellent qualities. From this verse it appears that Ghatakar- 
para had a very low opinion of Kalidasa as a poet, because 
he speaks of Kalidasa as a barber among poets ( kavinapita ),^ 
of course through Slesa. Such a statement seems to lend some 
support to the view that Ghatakarpara was a younger contem- 
porary of Kalidasa. 

( 3 ) Among the many commentators on the Ghatakarpara 
the following attnbute the work to poet Ghatakarpara : — 

( 1 ) Divakara in an introductory statement to his commen- 
tary says “The poem, which is technically of the Samghata-type 
( in which a poet presents his theme in just one chapter ) is full 
of Yamakas and was written by poet Ghatakarpara.® He belongs 
to a period later than the 12th century A. D., because he quotes 
from Bhoja’s Srhgara Praka^a the definition of Prosita and 
seems to have been influenced by Saradatanaya in holding that 
thepoemisof theSanghata-type. For, Saradatanaya defines 
Sanghata as follows 


Yatra ^lokakrto yuktisamudayo rasa£rayah 

Ekapraghattake soyam sanghata iti kathyate 

This statement seems to be based on another reading of the 
introductory verse, which probably had the word “Sanghata” 
instead of “Kalapa.” 

He seems to have recognised that it is meant for presenta- 
tion in dance. For, Saradatanaya includes sanghatakavya in 
his list of 20 types of poem, meant for presentation in dance.® 
But he seems to be a fairly late writer. 


1. K, Sa. , V. ir. 


2. Gb ( Comm. ) Di. MS. 


3. Bh. P. 
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( 2 ) Ramapati MiSra, a comparatively late writer, probably 
belonging to the 18th century, maybe said to recognise it to 
be from the pen of Ghatakarpara. By his time many commen- 
taries on it had been written and were being written,’- His state- 
ment "Ghatakarparakliyakavita" admits of two interpretations 
( 1 ) poem called Gha{akarpara and { u ) poem by one whose 
name was Ghatakarpara, according as we split the compound 
as co-ordinative or genitive determinative compound. Some of 
the contemporary commentators also, such as Pandita Ramaca- 
rita, have attributed the poem to poet Ghatakarpara. 

INCONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE ON THE EXISTENCE OF POET 
GHATAKARPARA 

We have referred to ( i ) the verse in the Jyotirvidabharana 
that includes Ghatakarpara among the nine gems in the court 
of VikramSditya : ( u ) the Nitisara, a collection of moralizing 
stanzas, which is recognised to be a work of Ghatakarpara • 
( ill ) recognition of the Ghatakarpara as the product of a 
poet of that name by some commentators. But none of these 
conclusively proves the existence of poet Ghatakarpara. The 
reasons may be stated as follows • — 

( i ) The Jyotirvidabharana belongs to as late a period as 
the 16th century A D. and the verse that is under reference is ill 
authenticated. Herein there is utter lack of historical sense in 
so far as it lumps together the authors of well recognised 
dates such as Vararuci, who is admitted to have flourished 
before the third century B C., because Pata&jali in his Maha- 
bhasya ( 4, 3, 101. ) asenbes a Mahakavya to him, and Vara- 
hamihira, whose date is accepted to be tte 6th century A. D. 

Further, Hemacandra ( close of the 11th and beginning of 
the 12th century A. D. ) in his Kavyanu^asana records the 


1. Gb. ( Comm. ) Ra. MS, 
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view that Ghatakarpara was the name given to Bhasa in order 
to ridicule him for his vow to carry water in a potsfaerdk^ It 
may be pointed out here that Hemacandra seems to suggest that 
the poem “Ghatakarpara” is a work of Bhasa. Therefore, it 
cannot be said definitely that the word Ghatakarpara in the 
verse refers to a poet of that name. For, it may be said to be 
referring to Bhasa under the nickname. 

( ii ) The Nltisara, even if we accept it to be a work of 
Ghatakarpara, does not establish him to be a poet. For, it is 
a collection of twenty one moralizing stanzas some of which 
are found in other works, as has already been stated. 

( ui ) We cannot definitely state the date of Divakara, who 
alone, among the older commentators, the manuscripts of 
whose commentanes on the poem “Ghatakarpara” are accessi- 
ble to us, attributes the poem to poet Ghatakarpara. But he 
seems to be a fairly late writer as he represents the poem under 
discussion to be a Sanghata-Kavya, and may have been influe- 
nced by ill-founded tradition, recorded in the Jyotirvidabha- 
rana. Thus, the evidence on the existence of poet Ghatakar- 
para is very scanty, particularly in view of the following 
facts : — 

"■ ( i ) Abhinavagupta refers to a tradition, which recognised 
Kalidasa- to be the author of the poem “Ghatakarpara”, and 
attempts to justify the tradition by showing it to be the highest 
type of poetry in so far as it is highly suggestive and by 
pointing out how the use of Yamaka constitutes a point of 
excellence in it. 

( ii ) With the exception of Divakara, all the older commen- 
tators, the Manuscripts of whose commentaries have been 
accessible to us and who mention the name of the author of 
the poem, stale the name of Kalidasa e. g. Kamalakara Bhatta 


1. K, An, 


2. Gh., ( Comm. ) Abb. 20. 
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and Sankara. The two contemporary commentators have appa- 
rently been misled by the ill-founded tradition recorded m the 
Jyotirvidabharana. 

( ill ) There are only two works, which have been attributed 
to poet Ghatakarpara, ( i ) the poem entitled Ghatakarpara and 
( 11 ) the Nitisara. As the fame of Ghatakarpara as a poet 
primarily rests on the poem of that name, as the poem is 
admitted to be the work of Kalidasa by the overwhelming majo- 
rity of commentators and as the Nitisara is not a poem at all, 
the available evidence is not at all satisfactory to admit the 
existence of a poet Ghatakarpara by name, who could be put 
on a par with Kalidasa. 

THE MEGHADOta AND THE GHATAKARPARA KULAKA 

The poem “Ghatakarpara” does not simply reverse ‘the 
motif of the MeghadGta by making a love lorn woman, in 
ramy season, send a message to her lover No doubt it j 
presents ‘a situation reverse of that of the Meghaduta,-’ but 
that IS true of the four verses only from the second to the 
fifth, according to Abhinava’s recension, in which the love- 
lorn lady addresses the cloud. But the point to be noted is 
that all the verses are not put in her mouth, nor are all of 
them addressed to cloud. The first verse “Chadite dinakarasya 
Bhavane” is from the poet exactly as the first five verses of 
the Meghadata are. And the following four verses, from the 
second to the fifth are addressed by the love-lorn lady to the 
cloud and contain the message to be conveyed to her lover 
exactly as the rest of the verses are in the Meghaduta 
Only so far the poem Ghatakarpara may be said to reverse 
the motif of the Meghaduta. The sixth “Megha^afadamuditah” 
and the seventh “Kinikrpapi” are addressed to the lover by a 


*1, H. G. L , 120. 


*2 H. S L , 200 
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messenger and a friend — ^messenger respectively. The eighth 
and the ninth verses are again addressed by the bewailing lady 
but to her friend. The verses from the tenth “Susugandhitaya” 
to the fourteenth “Kusumairupa^obhitam sitaih*’ are the express- 
ions of the intensified emotion of sorrow of the love-lorn lady, 
when she is taken to the garden of the house by her friend. 
They refer to different trees and creepers of the garden and 
present the waves of ideas arodsed by them. The verses from 
the fifteenth “Nicitam khamupetya niradaih” to the nineteentli 
“Ksipram prasadayati” are addressed to the lady by the 
imagined female counter-messenger, to explain the reasons 
why her lover has not returned and to inspire hope of his 
return so that she may patiently pass the intervening time. 

It may be noted here that these five verses appear as one to 
five in the non-Kashmirian recension, the commentaries on 
which have been accessible to us. 

The twentieth verse, Abhinavagupta holds to be a later 
interpolation. He states the following reasons in support of 
his view : — 

( i ) It has to be noted in this connection that the reading 
of the last part of this verse, current among his predecessors 
and contemporaries was “Priyasakhi Svasama nayanti” and 
not “PriyasakhlSca samanayanti” as printed in the Nirnayasagar 
edition. And it was interpreted by his predecessors as *0 my 
dear friend ! ( rainy ) season is fruitful to those only who 
enjoy union with the dearest in the cloudy days when the 
clouds widi rainbow thunder ; otherwise they pass the rainy 
season like witches.’ Accordingly the first reason that he 
advances for its rejection as a verse from the pen of Kalidasa 
IS that its content does not harmonise with the preceding, which 
IS meant for consoling the love-lorn lady with the hope of 
arrival of her dear. For, the present verse is a condemnation 
of the life that the lady is living. 
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( ii ) In it there is the unjustifiable defect of repetition of 
meaning ( Arthapaunaruktya ) in so far as the two words 
■“Dina” and “Durdina” are used here. 

( hi ) This defect cannot be remidied by interpreting 
Yadinesu” as “In which the sun ( is seen ) setting” by taldng 
it to be a compound word and splitting it as “Yan— astam 
gacchan inah — SQryah esu.” For, in that case there will be 
left no word to convey the sense of “who” which the word 
■“Tasam" ( of those ) requires If we accept the word “Tasam” 
as suggestive of the whole idea, present In the mind of the 
poet, independently of the word “Yah” ( who ), the folloiving 
portion of the verse will become useless. Further, m the last 
part of the verse the word “Anyatha” ( otherwise ) will have 
to be supposed to be implied. Such a supposition, however 
justifiable in non*poetic literature, is not at all justifiable in 
poetry in so far as it completely destroys poetic beauty. 

( iv ) “Meghagamam SvasamS nayanti” ( pass the ramy 
season like witches ) is the most unfit to be the concluding 
line of such a beautiful poem. It is unthinkable that Kahdasa 
completed his poem with a line so full of the defect of 
unfitness (Anaucitya) For, if he had done so, he would 
have given rise to the aesthetic experience of disgust (Blbhatsa) 
rather than that of love ( ^riigara ). He rejects some ingenious 
but difficult explanations, put forward to show that there iS 
no defect of unfitness of meanmg; because they do not convey 
the idea of richness of meaning. He maintains that change in 
reading that may be suggested is useless 

The concluding verse “Bhavanurakta” is from the poet 
himself. 

Thus it is clear that though in the beginning of the poem 
the motif of iheMeghadDta is reversed, yet it is substantially 
of a different type in so far as there are at least three situations 
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or scenes, the house, the garden and the place where the lover 
was met by the lady’s friend-messenger. And towards the close 
of the poem a fresh character is introduced to interpret 
differently the advent of the rainy season and the movement 
of the swans etc., the staying away of the lover at the appea- 
rance of which had been taken by the lady as a sign of his 
indifference to her, to prevent her from proceeding to him and 
to console her. 


It may be added here that in addition to the twenty-one 
verses commented upon by Abhinava, there is a benedictory 
verse in the beginning. The M.S. in our possession gives 
number one to this verse and two to the following which is 
recognised to be the first verse of the Ghata Karpara and 
with the commentary on which Abhinava’s Vivrti begins. The 
question, therefore, naturally arises : **Is it a part of the poem ?” 
For the following reasons our opimon on this point is that 
it is a benedictory verse of Abhinava at the commencement of 
the commentary and not the first verse of the poem. Its 
wrong place and the wrong number of the first introductory 
verse of the poem are due to scnbal mistakes : — 


( t ) Had it been a part of the poem Abhinava would not 
have left it uncommented. 

( ii ) While Kalidasa often, particularly in minor poems, 
does not offer benediction, MeghadGta for instance, we have 
not so far discovered any, work of Abhinava without a bene- 
dictory verse in the beginning. 

( iii ) This verse is not found in the Nirnaya Sagar edition. 
It runs as follows:— 


ApBrva^ koyante varada Sirasah ^ekha^avidhlr 
Nanu jflatam plustasmaradhanuridara murdhani dhrtam 
Yadalokalloke visamavi^ikhah sphOrjatitaram 
Iti prokte dcvya galitaniyamah Sambhuravatat. 
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EXPLAXATiOX OF "KUIAKA ” 

The colophon at the end of Abhinavagupta’s commentaiy 
on the poem Ghatakarpara nins as follows : — 

“Samaptejam Ghatakarpara Kulaka Vrvrtih krtinnaha- 
mahefvara Rajanaka ^rlmadabhinavaguptapadanam.’' 

That the author of this commentary is Abhinavagupta is 
beyond even a shadow of a doubt. For, the concluding 
v'erses clearly state that it was WTitten by Abhinavagupta, a 
pupil of Induraja\ Two points become clear from these 
statements : (i) he recognised the work to be a poem ( Kayj'a ) 
and (ii) admitted its distincth'e feature to be “Kulaka ” The 
question, therefore, arises, w’hat is the meaning of the word 
“Kulaka” particularly because it does not form a part of the 
title of the work, according to any other commentator and 
because the word cannot be admitted to have been used in 
the ordinary meaning of the word as a group or collection 
of five or more verses, which form one sentence. For, the 
twenty verses, of which the poem consists, according to Abhi- 
navagupta, are not spoken b>' one person, but by as many as 
five, and every verse contains a predicate and, therefore, 
presents a complete sentence. 

It is impossible to admit that a scholar of Abhinav'agnpta’s 
eminence has erred in the retention of the word “Kulaka” as 
a part of the title of the work or that he did not see the 
inappropriateness of this word if taken in the ordiuarv' meaning* 
Let us, therefore, attempt to find out its intended meaning 

I KXnAKA AS .A POETIC VTSION' OF A HOESE 

The word “Kulaka”, which forms a part of the title, 
according to the recension, on which Abhinava has commented. 


1. Gh , ( Comm. AbE ) V. 21 
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does not only mean a poetic composition of five or more 
verses which constitute one sentence, but also an imitation, a 
reflective presentation, a poetic vision, of a house. It is 
formed by aflSxing “Kan” in the sense of "iimtative presentat- 
ion” according to Panini’s aphorism “Ive pratikrtau” ( 5-3- 
96 ) to “Kula” meaning a house. 

This word, therefore, appearing at the end of the compound, 
which stands for the title of the poem, may be understood to 
mean an imitative poetic presentation of a house, an imagi- 
native depiction of domestic life. For, the poem is such a 
presentation. 

tl KtILAKA AS A POEM FOR PRESENTATION ON STAGE. 

Kalidasa knew of literary products other than dramas, 
which were meant for presentation on the stage, but were not 
in strict accordance with the rules of dramatic composition, 
laid down in the Natya^astra. For instance, in his Malavi- 
kagnimitram he talks of a literary product of ^armisthS, in 
the acting of which Malavika was instructed by the dramatic 
instructor ( Natyacarya ) Ganadasa. The presentation of this 
work on the stage was of a peculiar type in so far as in it 
acting was not simultaneous with recitation, but the two 
were done separately in succession : the song was first sung 
and acting followed. This is evident from the text of the 
MSiavikagnimitra itself. The two stage-directions in this 
context are : ( i ) After giving the combination of notes fay 
way of introduction to the melody, she sings a song consisting 
of four parts. ( ii ) Then she present the Rasa in acting. 
From the brief description of the literary product in question, 
given by Ganadasa, it appears that it consisted of songs only, 
each of which was to be sung separately at first and then 
its meaning. Rasa, was to be presented in acting ( Abhinaya ) 
by the character. 
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It is interesting to find that in this context Kahdasa use, 
Bharata’s technique of music as given in Ch. XXXI, when 
lie ( Bharata ) discusses Gitas ( Songs ) and states how the. 
should be presented on the stage. For instance, Kalidasr 
describes the song, intented to be presented on the stage, ai 
characterised by mid-harmony ( Layamadhya ) and four part 
( Catuspada ). For, Bharata recognises Laya to be of three 
types, fast, slow and middle ( Dnita, Vilambita and Madhya^ ' 
and talks of sixteen Kalas ( time fractions ) in all songs anc 
their division into four parts, each part consisting of foui 
Kalas®. This seems to explain what Kalidasa meant bi 
Catuspada. Bharata recognises Gita to be of seven types, 
Mandraka, Aparantaka etc®, and says that Mandraka may 
have three or four songs ( Vastu* ). This gives an idea o 
the meaning of “Caturthavastunah” in the MSlavikagmmi- 
tram. Thus it is evident that Kalidasa knew of musical 
poetic compositions, very distinct from any type of drama, 
and that the type of composition which he attributes to 
Sarmis^a and a part of which Malavika presents on the 
stage is a ^pe of Gita-Kavya discussed by Bharata in his 
■NStya Sistra. 

What has been stated above lends some support to our 
view that Kalidasa was the author of the Chatakarpara Kulaka. 
For, Kulaka is a type of musical poetic composition which 
is characterised by the fact that all the songs m it present one 
continuous theme. All the seven types of musical compost- 
' tion, Mandraka etc. are subsumed under it It is meant for 
presentation on the stage. We shall deal with it in detail m a 
subsequeat section. 


1, X S , XXXf, 3i3. 2. N. S , XXXI, 36S-6, 

3. X. S , XXXI, 364, 4. Ibid , 364. 
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TYPES OP KAVYA, meant FOR PRESENTATION IN DANCE 
, ON THE STAGE. 

From Abhinavagupta’s commentary on the Natya Sastra 
Ch. IV, which deals with different types of dance, it is clear 
that by the time of Abhinavagupta a large number of Kavyas, 
which were meant for presentation in dance on the stage, had 
been written and that there was a keen controversy about their 
classification. For, they could not be easily defined in terms 
of the recognised types of either drama or poetry. 

This type of poetic composition was classed separately 
as Nrtta Kavya and had many subdivisions such as ( i ) Dom- 
bika, ( ii ) BhEnaka, ( in ) Prasthana, ( iv ) Bhapika, ( v ) Sidg- 
aka, ( vi ) Prerana, ( vii ) Ramakrida, ( viii ) Rasaka, ( ix ) 
Halll^aka. 

It may be pointed out here that the conceptions of some of 
these as presented by Viivanatha in his Sahitya Darpana, Chap- 
ter VI, for instance ( i ) Prasthana, ( ii ) Rasaka, ( iu ) Silpaka 
and ( IV ) Bha^ka are different from those given by Abhina- 
vagupta. He speaks of them as dependent types of Rupaka, But 
AbMnavagupta, following the earlier authorities, speaks of them 
as different types of poetic composition which were meant for pr- 
esentation in dance''- (Ete prabandhah n^atmakah A. Bh. Vol. 
1, 183). Dombika, for instance, consists of sweet songs, express- 
ive of secret love, addressed to a king with a view to winning his 
heart. It is characterised by tenderness in both music and 
dance. It is very much like what is presented by Malavika 
in the Second act of the Malavikagnimitra, referred to above. 
{ ii ) Bhanika consists of the description of the exploits of 
Visnu etc. in various incarnations such as Nrsimhavatara and 
Varahavatara and is meant for presentation in dance. It is 
characterised by harshness. ( iii ) Sidgaka consists in the mixed 


. A. Eh. Vol. I, 183. 
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presentation of tenderness and harshness, the later occupying 
a subordinate position to the former, but occupying more tune 
than it does in '‘Prasth2na”. ( iv ) Prasthana differs from 
Sidgaka only in so far as the element of harshness in it is less 
than in Sidgaka. 

In the presentation of themusicalpoetical composition of any 
one of the said types the dancer has to enter into the meaning 
of the composition, has to visualise the idea fully, has to put 
the mind in the necessary frame and has to present the composi- 
tion in musical expressions and the language of dance, the 
movements of different parts of the body and expressions of 
the eyes.^ 

DISTIKCTION OF “GITA-KAVYA” FROM DRAMA AND 
ITS CLASSIFICATION. 

According to Bharata, as interpreted by Abhinava, the three 
( i ) vocal music ( u) instrumental music and ( in ) dance can 
occupy subordinate position to one another. But stage-prese- 
ntations, in wluch the three are combined, are not to be 
identified with drama ( Natya ) : because while in these prese- 
ntations dance, song or instrumental music is predominant, 
reducing the others to subordinate position, in Natya all the 
three are subordinated to the sstfaetic configuration, the Rasa ' 

The classification of the musical poetic compositions in 
Sanskrit was based upon the predommance of one or the other 
ofthe three; or upon the subordination of all the three to the 
purpose of the performer; or upon the predominance of the 
sound value or the meaning value of the composition. 

Thus, that musical poetic composition is called ( i ) Dom- 
bika in the stage-presentation of which dance, song and instru- 
mental music are meant to help the dancer in co mmunicating 

I. A Bh , VoL I, 182. 2. A. Bh , Vol. I, 168. 
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her inner feeling to the principal figure in the audience, the Hng. 
The musical poetic composition of Sarmistha, included in the 
Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa, seems to have some affin% 
■with the composition of this type : because the main purpose of 
Malavika here is the communication of her secret love to the 
king ( Agnimitra ). And she fully realises it as is clear from 
the statements of the fool and the king ; — 

Fool : Sir, By means of the song, consisting of four parts, 

expressive of so many states of mind, she has prese- 
nted her self objectively. 

King : So do I think. 

( li ) In “Prasthana” sound-value of the composition predo- 
minates. ( iii ) In “Silpaka” it is the meaning-value that domi- 
neers, (iv)In Bhanaka, the instrumental music occupies 
predominant position. (v)In “Cmimarga” that follows the 
presentation of DombikS, dance predominates. ( vi ) In “Carl- 
marga” though dance predominates, yet occasionally in the 
course of the performance either vocal or instrumental music 
comes to the principal position and often among the various 
musical instruments one of them predominates.^ 

J^TTA (DANCE) and NaTYA (DRAMA) DISTINGUISHED. 

It IS necessary to distinguish dance from drama, because 
the means of presentation of dance, acting of four types and 
music of two types, are the same as those of drama. Those 
who hold the two to be identical argue as follows 

In dance also there IS the presentation of the meanings of 
words and sentences of musical poetic composition in and thro- 
ugh the movements of the different parts of body, no less than 
there is the presentation of the mentel states. These two are 


1. A. Bh., Vol. I, 168-9 
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recognised to be the characteristic features of drama. The two, 
therefore, are identical. The presentation of dance by single 
individual and addressing a character that is not present on 
the stage, cannot be asserted to be distinguishing features of 
dance. For, there is a type of drama, called BhSna, which is 
presented by a single character, who talks to another who is 
not present on the stage. Nor can the distinction of dance 
from drama be urged on the ground that dance does not visu- 
ally present the poetic vision as does drama. For, the judge- 
ments of the spectator “Khandita ( jealous ) is dancing” “Kala- 
hantarita ( separated by quarrel ) is dancing” show that in 
dance also there is visual presentation of the poetic vision. 

There can be no objection to calling dance, in which there 
IS acting of four types for the presentation of idea of the 
musical poetic composition, a Rapaka, because it visually pre- 
sents the vision of the poet. But is there no difference in acting 
in dance from that in drama ’ And cannot on that basis 
difference between them be asserted, particularly because what 
is acted out in dance is poetry and not prose ’ The reply is 
as follows : — 

Slight difference cannot be denied. But such a diffe- 
rence IS there between one type of drama and another also. 
And the word “Natyayita” has been used for the stage-presenta- 
tion of “Dhruva” which is poetic The two bases, pointed 
out by the exponent of the distinction, therefore, cannot be 
looked upon as sound for the admission of distinction. 

If the distinction were attempted to be proved on the ground 

that the musical poetic compositions (Ragakavy as) like Dombika, 

Prasthana, Silpaka, Bhanika etc, are not covered by the 
definition of ten types of drama, given by Bharata : we would 
ask, "AreTotaka, Rasakaetc, covered by it’ Ifitbesaid 
that they are included in Natya by Kohala etc. we would point 
out that the musical poetic compositions, under reference, are 
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:iually included. The conclusion, therefore, is that there is 
lo distinction between the two. On these ""and similar other 
tronnds the earlier interpreters ^of the Natya Sastra like 
Ilrtidharacarya’^ asserted the identity of Nrtta and Natya. - 

Abhinavagupta and his teachers stoutly maintained the 
distinction between Nrtta and Natya. Accordingly Abhi- 
navagupta divides the products of poetic genious primarily 
'nto two : ( 1 ) that which is meant for recital and, therefore, 
br ear only ( Sravya ) ( II ) that which is meant for presenta- 
:ion on stage and, therefore, is primanly for eye ( Rupaka ). 
This corresponds to the ordinarily accepted division of 
iterary productions into poetry and drama. Then he subdi- 
vides RGpaka into ( i ) that which is primarily meant for 
presentation of Esthetic configuration on the stage and in 
which dance and song are subservient , to Rasa (NStya) 

( 11 ) that which is primarily meant for singing and in the 
stage-presentation of which acting and dance occupy subord- 
inate position (Ragakavya)2 (id) that in the stage- 
presentation of which dance occupies the principal position 
and acting and song are reduced to subordinate position 
( NrttakavyaS ). Just as Natya is subdivided into ten types, 
Nataka, Prakaraua etc., an account of which is given in the 
Second edition of the Comparative ^Esthetics Vol. I, Indian 
iEsthetics Ch. VIII, so Nrta and Gita Kavyas are divided 
into many types such as Dombika, Prasthana, gilpaka. 
Bha^aka etc*. 

It may be interesting to note that in Kashmir up to the 
-time of Abhinavagupta Nrtta and Gita Kavyas, not only 
, were being wntten but also were being presented on the stage 
( ■■ 

1. A. l!h,.Vol 1, 208. 

, 3 Ibid., 170. 


8 


2. A. Eb., Vol. I, 168 and 174. 
4. A Eh., Vol. I, 168. 
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by such poets as Ranalca etc ^ and Bharata’s technique of dance 
was followed* in all parts, including the concluding. 

On the basis o^ the above classification of the poetic 
literature, Abhinavagupta maintains Natya to be distinct from 
Nrtta and refutes the arguments, advanced earlier in support of 
identity of the two, as follows — 

Apart from the mam point of distinction of Natya that it 
presents an aesthetic configuration ( Rasa ) while Nrtta prese- 
nts a state of min d only, the distinction of the two may be 
asserted on the following additional bases : — 

( I ) Natya presents the characters of the poet’s imagi- 
nation perceptually in all respects so as to make the spect- 
ators think that the characters of the piece are before him. 
Hence in the case of the presentation of Natya on the stage 
the personality of the actor is entirely concealed by means 
of befitting make-up, dress and language : but in the case of 
Nrtta the personality of the dancer is not so concealed ® 

(II) In Nrtta-Kavya there is no statement made from 
behind the scene ( AkaSa-bhasita ) as in the case of Bhana, 
such as the Padataditaka.^ 

( III ) The use of the words “separated by quarrel is danc- 
ing” etc. in the expression of judgement on a dance-present- 
ation is in the secondary sense in so far as the dance presents 
the meaning of the song in appropriate movements, which 
constitute the language of dance. The words cannot be said 
to be used in the primary sense, because the personality of 
the dancer is not concealed by befitting make-up and dress ® 

( IV ) In the stage-presentation of Nrtta there is no such 
acting as durectly presents the meaning of song objectively. 


1 A. Bh , Vol I, 190. 
3 A.Bh., Vol. I, 178. 
e. Ibid, 178. 


2 Ibid , 195 

4. A. Bh., Vol I, 178. 
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If it were so, in the case of presentation of fainting, there 
would be the necessity of the dancer’s lying down in bed 
in the condition of the fainted as in the case of the stage- 
presentation of Natya.^ 

( V ) There is the difference between the purposes of Nrtta 
and Natya. The latter aims at instructing the spectators in 
regard to the ways and means of realising any one or more 
of the four recognised objectives of human life and arousing 
esthetic experience in them. But the purpose of Nrtta, acc- 
ording to Bharata, is to please a god or a king. The spectators 
in general may be pleased but that is not the primary aim of 
Nrtta.2 

STAGE-PRESENTATION OF GtTA-KAVYA AT THE TIAIE OF 
ABHINAVAGUPTA. 

Abhinavagupta, as a matter of principle, writes on those 
subjects only of which he has personal experience. This is 
true not only in the sphere of philosophy but also in that of 
art. Thus, in the case of dramatic presentation he writes on 
the basis of presentation of drama fay great actors (Mahanata) 
who were his contemporaries and to whom he refers in the 
Abhinava BharatE Similarly what he writes in connection 
with the presentation of Gita-Kavya on the stage is based on 
W'hat he had actually seen. 

The following references in the Abhinava Bharatl support 
this view: — 

( i ) The "Chandaka”, the supplementary concluding 
song, which was added to the presentation of the Gita- 
Kavja at will,® was very well known in all the details of musi- 
cal technique and dance^ among his contemporaries. 


1- A. Eh., Vol. I, l?9. 

2- A. Eh , Vol. r, 194 and 196. 


2. Ibid , 179. 
4. Ibid f 195. 
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( 11 ) He refers to Kashmirian poets of the Gita-Kavyas, 
such as Sri Kanaka, who introduced four dancers in succe- 
ssion in them presentations of the Gita-Kavyas and made them 
exit after the presentation of “Pindlbandha”, the assumption 
of a dance pose, which resembles some god in form ^ 

( ill ) He says that the Glta-Kavyas are seen presented 
in accordance with the technique of music and histrionic art. 

Therefore, it is clear that the tradition of presenting the 
Glta-Kavyas on the stage m accordance with Bharata’s tech- 
nique of music, dance and acting was alive during the time 
of Abhinavagupta and, therefore, the word “Kulaka”, which 
forms a part of the title of Kalidasa’s poem under discussion 
“Ghatakarpara-Kulaka” according to his commentary, has the 
technical meaning that is associated with it in Bharata’s Natya 
Sastra, wherein it is recogmsed to be a distinct type of the 
Gita-KSvya as we shall show Therefore, its criticism by our 
contemporaries, who have no idea of what Kulaka is, have 
looked upon it as a poem of the type of the Meghaduta, only 
with motif reversed, have asserted that itis not of much literary 
value and is of a low type, because of the frequent use of 
alliteration (Yamaka), is based upon the ignorance of its 
essential nature and, therefore, has to be ignored. ^ 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE GItA-KAVYAS AND PLAGE 
OF KULAKA AMONG THEM. 

Study of Bharata’s Natya Sastra is very important for 
tracing out the history of Indian music and the evolution of 
classical music from the Samavedic. Bharata gives seven 
types of song, which, according to him, evolved from the 
Samaveda. They are ( i ) Mandraka ( ii ) Aparantaka ( m ) 


1. A. Bh , Vol. I, 190. 
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Prakarl ( iv ) Ullopyaka ( v ) Roviodaka ( vi ) Avenaka 
( vii ) Uttara. 

These seven types are divided nnder two heads : ( i ) Vas- 
tunibaddha : the first three come under this head : ( ii ) Ang- 
akrta : the last four come under this.^ 

Vastu and Anga are highly technical musical terms. And 
even at the time of Abhinavagupta there was difference of 

opinion on the meaning of “Vastu” as is clear from the follo- 
wing quotations from the Abhinava BhSratl. To understand 
the relevency of these quotations it is necessary to remember 
that for Vastu, very often, the term “Vastuka” is used. 

( i ) Vastukani sanmatradini. 

( ii ) Anye tu vastuka^abdena panikalasya-ganadlnam 
sangrahamahuh. 

It is very difficult to come to any definite conclusion on 
points like these. For, the portions of both the Natya ^astra 
and the Abhinava Bharatt, both in print and MSS., where 
these points are discussed, are hopelessly corrupt. Under 
these circumstances any view that is expressed on points 
like those under discussion is naturally open to correction 
by future intensive and extensive research on the subject. 

wmhr IS VASTU ? 

Vastu is discussed in Chapters IV, XXXI and XXXII of 
the Natya Ssstra and the Abhinava Bharatl. Taking into 
consideration what is said on the subject of “Vastu in the 
context of Dhruva in Ch. XXXII where Vastu and Pada are 
spoken of as synonymous, we may say that Vastu means a 
metrical composition in which there is fixed number of sylla- 
bles, definite number and order of long and short vowels. 


1. A. EK, Vol I, 195. 
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and regular pause. It serves as the basis of systematic 
presentation of musical not^ ( Svara ) and tune-beat ( Tala ) 

Gandharvam yanmayaprokatm 

Svaratalasamudbhavam 

Padam tasya bhaved vastu 

Svaratalanubhavakam. N. S. Ch, XXXII, 25 

Commenting on the last line, Abhinavagupta says the 
following : — 

Tasya gane apradhanyam tatha ca gSndharve. Tatra hi 
svaratSlau pradhanam Tau canadharau na Sakyau prayoktum 
ityadharataya tadupayogi. TadSha “Svaratalanubhavakam” iti. 

Niyataksarasambaddham 

Chandoyatisamanvitam 

Nibaddhantu padam jfieyam 

NSna chandah samudbhavam. Ibid , 29 

And Abhmavagupta comments upon it as follows : — 

Niyataksarasambaddhara—Niyatani prakrtirasadyaucityaya 
gun9lank£rasamghattadlni yanyaksarani tairyuktam, chandasa 
aksaraparimanena yatya viramena yuktam. 

This view is supported by what Abhinava says in the con- 
text of song (Gita) in his commentary on Ch, IV, 300-1. Here the 
question is * “How Glta-KSvya or Nrtta-Kavya is to be prese- 
nted on the stage or “In what order song, acting and 
dance are to come in the stage-presentation of a Gita-Kavya’” 
And the answer is that out of a number of musical compo- 
sitions that is intended to be presented, the first should be 
produced in the ascendmg order of musical notes and the 
second in the descending order in accompaniment with stringed 
and wind instruments. This is to be done behind the curtain 
Then the dancer should enter the stage stepping according to 
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the beat of drum and present the subject of musical composi-" 
tion in dance.^ 

Thus it seems to be clear that Vastu,^ according to Abhi- 
navagupta, is a metrical composition that is meant for pre- 
sentation in music, dance and acting 

WHAT IS ANGA ? 

The musical compositions are of two types, (i) Those which 
are in strict accordance with metrical laws. ( ii ) Those which 
are in accordance with the technique of music. The word 
“Ahga” seems to stand for the various aspects of the techni- 
que of music, such as Vidarl, a group of words of a song 
at the beginning or anywhere else, which is separated from 
the rest for rendering it in a definite set of notes ( Tatra ye 
sthula arambhaka bhagaste vidaritvena vaksyante. A. Bh., 
Ch. XXXI, 269 ) ( Vidarl ca^ntarapadasamuhavicchedarfipa 
A. Bh., Ch. XXIX, 19). 

All types of song have three common parts® ( Anga ) and 
many distinctive parts. They are stated in the Natya Sastra 
in Ch. XXXI, from 367 to 414. 

The one important point that has to be noted in this 
connection is that every type of song has both Vastu and 
Ahga. The division of songs into ( i ) Vastunibaddha and ( ii ) 
Ahgakrta is based upon the predominance of Vastu in the first 
three types and that of Angas ( parts ) in the remaining 
four.'*’ 

KUL^iKA DEFiKED. 

A group of songs, belonging to any one of the seven types, 
mentioned above, which presents one poetic theme and, there- 

t. A. Bh . Vol. I, 103. 2. Ibid , 258. 

3. X. S., Ch XXXr, 268. ff. 4 A. Eh , Ch XXXf, 2T5, 
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sakhS and PRATIEAKHA. 

Sakha and' Prati^akha are discussed by Bharata in the 
context of seven types of song, Mandraka etc., mentioned 
above. The two terms stand for the two parts into which a 
song of any one of the above types is divide'd for rendering 
it m terms of different aspects of musical technique such as 
Samya, Tala, Sannipata etc.^ The first part is called Sakha 
and the last is termed Prati^akha. Thus if a song consists 
of Twenty four time-fractions ( Kala ) the Sakha will consist 
oftsvelve Kalas and so the Prati^akha also will have the 
same number.^ 

Thus Niryukta type of Kulaka or Chedyaka is that which 
has Upohana and Pratyupohana and Sakha and Prati^akha 
and, therefore, is fit for presentation m terms of music, dance 
and acting. It is so called because it admits of presentation 
in three arts, music, dance and acting. 

Aniryukta type of Kulaka or Chedyaka is that which admits 
of division into Sakha and PratiSakha but not in those of 
Upohana and Pratyupohana and Angas. Padaniryukta is 
that which has Sakha, Prati^akhS and Angas but not Upo- 
hana and Pratyupohana.® 

Thus It IS clear that some Knlakas were- meant for prese- 
ntation in dance, befitting music and acting. Others were such 
as could not be presented in dance. This view is supported 
by the method of presentation of the Gtta-Kavya, given by 
Bharata. 

THE METHOD OF PRESENTATION OF GIT-A-KAVYA. 

The method of presentation of Glta-Kavya and Nrtta- 
Ka\ya is stated by Bharata in Chapter IV of his Natya Sastra. 

1. N S., Ch xxxr, 34?-49. 2. A. Bh , (MS.) Ch. XXXI. 341. 

3. -A. Eh.. Ch. XXXI, 416. 
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The Gita-Kavya was presented on the stage. The players 
on the musical instruments were seated, not in front of the 
stage but on the back of it, behind the curtain. The singer, 
who presented the song jn dance and acting, also stood behind 
the curtain. Her personality was not concealed by dress and 
make-up as in the case of regular drama. 

The performance began with singing of the parts of the 
song which constituted the beginning and that which followed 
It. They were sung in accompaniment with stringed and 
wind instruments, without the drum of any kind, in such a 
manner that they gave an idea of the dance, which was going 
to be presented on the stage. This was done behind the 
curtain. 

Then the dancer entered the stage, stepping in accordance^ 
with the beat of drum, the playing upon which was started at 
the conclusion of the smgingof the parts of the song referred 
to above 

Thereafter the song was sung in accordance with the tech- 
nique of music. 

It was subsequently so acted out that it gave a clear idea 
of the meaning 

And last of all it was rendered in terms of the language of 
dance, the movements of different parts of the body,hands, feet, 
eyes, eye-brows etc.^ 

Very often there was dance even in the middle of acting. 
This depended upon the mode of singing and the type of 
song Bharata talks of Gltis, MagadhI etc The characte- 
ristic of MagadhI is the repetition of the parts of the song 
Therefore, when a part of song was repeated, only the first 
rendering of the part of song was acted The subsequent 
renderings were presented in terms of dance-movements only.® 


1. A Bh., Vol I, 195 


2. A. Bh , Vol, I, lOf, 
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In such a case dance was very often presented according to 
the various renderings of song in instrumental music.’- 

THE OCCASIONS FOE. DANCE IN THE STAGE-PRESENTATION 
OF GfTA-KAVYA. 

Gita-Kavya, as distinct from Natya, that used to be presented 
on the stage, was of two types ( i ) Glta-K5vya ( ii ) Nrtta- 
Kavya. This distinction is based upon the fact that some 
Kavyas were such as could be presented in music, dance 
and acting, while others could not be split into parts such as 
would make them fit in with dance. Both of them were called 
Gita-Kavyas. But there were also songs which consisted of 
meaningless syllables and, therefore, were fit for dance only. 
They were called Nrtta-Kavyas. They were also called Nirgita 
or Bahirglta. Bharata in Chapter V, 31-45 has given an 
account of the occasion which was responsible for the rise of 
this type of KSvya. But very often the distinction between the 
Nrtta Kavy^ and the Gita-Kavya is based upon the predomi- 
nance of either of the two elements, dance or song, in the 
stage-presentation. 

Bharata has definitely stated the subjects which admit of 
presentation in dance as well as those which do not. These 
statements refer to gentle dance ( Sukumara ). 

In general the dialogue between two persons of opposite 
sexes in love with each other, which springs from mutual 
desire for union and from which the spectator gets the ssthetic 
experience of firngSra Rasa, is a fit subject for presentation 
in dance.- The occasions at which dance is to be presented 
arc ( i ) the closure of musical rendering of a song or any 
definite part thereof or that of a Varna ( Sthayl etc. )(ii) 
rise to prosperity ( Abhyudaya ) ( iii ) happy event connected 


1. A. Eh , Vol. I, 197. 
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With the lives of the two in love ( iv ) when the two enjoy 
pleasant season 

But dance is not to be introduced when a young lady is 
presented in separation on account of jealousy, quarrel, 
or lover’s being away, or when she is displeased because of 
the non-arrival of the lover at the appointed time; or when she 
feels eager for union with one, who is in distant 'land, on 
account of the presence of a particular season. 

However, dance may be introduced even in the presenta- 
tion of a woman in separation when she feels happy on 
account of the rise of hope of union, aroused by a word from 
a messenger and so on.^ 

Kalidasa follows Bharata’s instruction regarding the omi- 
ssion of dance in the stage-presentation of the Gita-Kavya, 
attributed to SarmisthE in Act II of the Malavikagnimitra. 
Malavika is in separation from the object of her love, king 
Agnimitra, is yearning for union with him and, therefore, 
in the stage-presentation of the song that expresses her inner feel- 
ing, Kalidasa has omitted dance. In the Ghatakarpara Kulaka, 
however, he has conceived such a theme as would admit of 
introduction of dance towards the close of presentation where 
hope of reunion with the object of love is inspired in the love- 
lorn lady, though in the presentation of the rest of the 
composition dance cannot be introduced, because it is mostly 
expression of the feeling of separation by the love-lorn lady 

The poem under discussion is thus a wonderful piece of 
art and no other genius than Kalidasa can be credited with 
the authorship of it, particularly because we have the evidence 
of his composition of this type in the Malavikagnimitra. The 
Kashmir tradition about the authorship of the Ghatakarpara 
Kulaka seems to be well founded and the attribution of its 


1. A. Bh., Vol. I, 201-2. 
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authorship to poet Ghatakarpara, whose only other work is the 
Nitisara, which is mostly a collection of moralizing stanzas 
of others, seems to be ill founded. 

LITERARY CRlTiCtSM OF THE POEM. 

The Ghatakarpara Kulaka is a Kavya. But it is of a veiy dis- 
tinct type from the known Kavyas such as the Kumara Sambh- 
ava, the Raghu Vaihsa, the Kiratarjunlya, the SiSupala Vadha, 
the Naisadha etc. For, in all these the poet presents the 
situation in which a fresh character is introduced, introduces 
him, states the circumstances in which he speaks and says “so 
and So spoke as follows”. For instance, the following lines 
are found in the Naisadha, before the swan speaks to Nala : 

“Avadi tenatha sa manasaukasa 
Janadhinathah karapafljarasprfa” ( I, 129 ) 

The following verses : — 

“Jagadavadanacchadraapadmaparyantapatmah. 

Nayan madhulihah ^vaityamudagradaSanam^ubhih”. 

in the SiSupala Vadha, (II, 21.) 
^ihitampriyaya manahpnyamatha ni^citya giram 

garlyasim. 

UpapattimadBrjitaSrayam nrpamuce vacanam vrkodarah” 

in the Kiratarjunlyam, (II, I.) 
‘•Tamaryagrhyam nigrhitadhenunnanusyavaca manuvam^a- 

_ ketum. 

\ ismayayan vismitamatmavrttau simhorusattvam nijagada- 

simhah.” 

in the Raghuvam^a, (II, 33.) 
‘Vacasyavasite tasmin sasarja giramatmabhuh, 
Garjitanantaram vrstim saubhagyena jigaya sa". 

in the Kumara Sambhava, (II, 53. ) Dlustrate the 
same point. 
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But in this poem-the poet is perfectly silent after the intro- 
ductory remark till the conclusion of the work, at which he 
amusingly boasts of his all-surpassing perfection in the use 
of Yamakas. The characters speak without any introductory 
remark from the poet and it is left to the reader to guess the 
character that speaks. The scene changes without any indi- 
cation of such a change being given by the poet. Even a 
fresh character comes without being introduced. This has 
led many to think that the whole poem is from the mouth of 
the love-lorn lady and has been responsible for the change 
in the order of verses in the poem so as somehow, though 
unsuccessf ully, to make them fit in her mouth. 

It belongs to the highest type of poetry inasmuch as it is highly 
suggestive, as is pointed out by Abhinavagupta in the course of 
his commentary on verses 2, 5, 7, 10, 11, 12, 19, where words 
“Dhvanyate” “Dhvanati” and “Vyajyate” occur. It is full of 
very spontaneous use of the figures of speech, both verbal 
and ideational e. g. Pratlyamanotpreksa in verse 5, Kaku, which 
is recognised to be a ^abdalankara by Rudrata,^ mil, 12, 
13, Sle^a in verses, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 13, 14, 17, 18, parts 
of which have been interpreted to have two or even three 
meanings. 

Some of the words have been very carefully chosen. Each 
of them signifies something that inhances the emotive value of 
the composition e g. “Badhu” in verse 3, which signifies a 
woman, with whom marriage has been solemnised according 
to the injunction of the Sastra The implication of the use of 
this word is that she is not the object of love. 

Even the' case termination has an emotive significance 
For instance, the use of genitive case in “Te” in verse 2 We 
know that, according to the Sanskrit grammar, genitive case 
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is not a Karaka. The statement “Priya te yacate” means that 
you are not a Karaka in respect of her request. For, Karaka 
in relation to “Yacate” can be one who accedes to the request. 
But you never did so. Similarly in verse 3, the genitive case 
in “Te” ( Sadya te durdharena madanena ) signifies the gene- 
ral and not the agential relation. For, the latter relation is 
prohibited by the rule of Panini ( Nalokavyayanisthakhalartha 
trnam. 2-3-69.) when the word in the genitive case is connected 
with another that has the prefix ‘Dur’ meaning “difficult” 
and has the affix “Khal” according to the rule of Panini 
( Isadduhsusu krcchrakrcchrarthesu khal. 3-3-126, ). As the 
word ‘Te’ in the present context is connected with the word 
“Durdhara” which is formed according to the rule, stated 
above, the genitive case in which it is used cannot signify 
agential relation. Accordingly it means : though in past you 
saved her from the torments of the cupid, yet today, being 
away from her, you are helpless to do so. 

In verse 12 also the genitive case in “Te”, because of its 
being connected with “dusprasahasya” ( Pranipatami ca dus- 
prasahasya te ) stands for general relation and, therefore, 
suggests that that, which is signified by it, is not the most 
desired { Ipsitatamatvabhavah sambandha sasthya vyajyate). 
For, It is the accusative case or the genitive used to signify it 
( Karmani sasthi ) that indicates that the object of action is 
the most desired ( Karturlpsitatamam karma 1-4-49 ). 

Let us now discuss the merit of the repetition of a group 
of syllables ( Yamaka ). For, it is looked upon as the sign 
of a laboured composition : its use has been prohibited by 
Ananda Vardhana in the presentation of love, particularly in 
separation, because it diverts the mind from the main object, 
the presentation of the lesthetic configuration, in so far as it 
involves search for the words of the same sound value : its 
use in the Gh.atakarpara has been responsible for its non- 
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admission by the contemporary critics as a work of Kalidasa, 
has made them oblivious of its great merits and has been 
responsible for their criticism “It aims chiefly at display- 

ing the skill in the verbal trick of repeated syllable, known 
as Yamaka but shows little poetic talent 

It seems that Abhinavagupta anticipated such a criticism 
For, he attempts to justify the use of Yamaka and represents 
it as a point of all-surpassing excellence of the poem He 
holds that the poem is from the pen of Kalidasa; that the 
status of Kalidasa as the topmost poet ( Dhurandhara ) ds not 
at all adversely affected by this poem; that here also he shou- 
lders his poetic responsibility to the end as well as elsewhere ® 
He asserts that the use of Yamakas in the poem gives such 
a musical value to the poem as inhances its emotional and 
assthetic value. It is a point of all-surpassing excellence in 
so far as it is not a product of conscious effort but that of 
unconscious spontaneity He points out that such a repetition 
of a group of syllables is not against the view of the exponent 
of the Dhvam school of Indian poetics, Ananda Vardhana 
For, he is against the continuous use of Yamakas in so far as 
It involves conscious effort to search for words of the same 
sound value ^ He is not against the use of any figure of speech, 
verbal or ideational, that comes spontaneously. He says 
“Aprathagyatnanirvartyah”. What he means is that the poet 
ought to avoid everything that is likely to divert his mind 
from the main task, the delineation of the lesthetic confi- 
guration.* 

Abhinavagupta is an exponent of “Free Will” or “Svatant- 
rya” not only in the context of metaphysics but also m that 
of poetics. He recognises the free will as the ultimate princi- 

*1 H G L„ 120. 

3 Dh L , 87. 
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4. Dh L, 86. 
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jle of poetic productioQ. He discards the distinction between 
/yutpatti and Pratibha, acquired lore and genius, as admitted 
jy Raja^ekhara and others.’^ He holds that poetic genius is 
more effective in the poetic production than any acquired lore 
and that in fact the so called Vyutpatti is nothing else than 
:he power of poetic production, genius, Pratibha or Kavisa- 
kti.^ He asserts the importance of poetic freedom in his 
Pururavovicara, to which he refers in the concludmg part of 
his commentary on theGhatakarpara and from which he quotes 
the following : — 

Na vai dosa dosa na ca khalu guna eva ca gunah 
Nibaddhuh svatantryam sapadi gunadosanvibhajate 
lyam sa vaidagdhi prakrtimadhura tasya sukaveh 
Yadatrotpadadapyatisubhagabhavah parinata^. 

Herein he says that it is not that defects ( Dosa ) are 
necessarily always defects ; nor are qualities under all condi- 
tions qualities only . It is the “freedom” ( Svatantrya ) of 
the poet that differentiates immediately between defects and 
qualities. It is because of the naturally sweet poetic genius of 
that good poet ( Kalidasa ) that in his poetry extreme poetic 
beauty results from the transgression of the principles of 
poetic production. 

Abhinavagupta, who is the topmost of Indian aestheticians^ 
who has been followed by all important writers on aesthetics, 
and, therefore, whose view on matters of literary criticism ought 
to command respect among the contemporaries, is emphatically 
of the opinion that the use of Yamakas in the Ghatakarpara 
Kulaka is not to be looked upon as a fault or mere verbal tnck, 
but as something from which extreme poetic beauty springs, 
something which the great poetic genius of Kalidasa alone could 


I. K. M., 16. 
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Utilise to such an advantage, to inhancc the ssthetic value of 
his work. 

If we cast a glance at the Yamakas without any prejudice, 
created by the contemporary criticism under the influence of the 
western principles of literary criticism, we find that recurrence 
of the same group of syllables is natural and simple. It does 
not make the understanding of the poem difiicult at all. Take 
for instance Toyada and Gato yada ( V. 7 ) Mucyatam and 
Kimucyatam ( V. 8. ) Samprati and Manasam prati ( V. 9. ) 
Komalam and Catako ( a ) malam or any other and find out 
if the repetition of the groups of syllables causes any difficulty 
in understanding the meaning. 

Importance of repetition of a group of syllables for inha- 
mcing the musical value of a poetic composition, that is intended 
to be rendered in the technique of music, was fully realised 
hy Bharata as is very clear from the following illustration •— 

Sthityutpattipralayammittam 

SGksmSksamacmtyam candrardhadharam 

Trikalardhadharam netrardhadharam 

Muiicardhadharam kantardhadharam. 

N. S. Ch. XXXI, 207. 

Kalidasa in the use of Yamaka follows this ancient practice, 
freeing it from the defect of the repetition of the same group 
of syllables without any difference in the meaning. 

If we get the verses sung properly by a person of melodi- 
ous voice in the necessary frame of mind, we will find that 
the musical value, due to the recurrence of the group of 
■syllables at the end of the Pada, makes the poem emotively 
more effective The use of Yamakas, therefore, in this poem 
should not lead us to condemn it, nor should it, for that reason, 
make us think that it is not a work of the great poet, Kalidasa. 
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Kalidasa is recognised to be a poet of nature. He loves nature 
and presents it beautifully. The realistic presentation of nature is 
the characteristic feature of all his recognised dramas andpoems. 
In this poem, however, he is primarily concerned, not with the 
objective presentation of nature, though that lalso is there 
in abundance, but with the presentation of the subjective 
effect of the external nature on a mind that is affected by 
the emotion of love in separation. There is a beautiful 
description of the rainy season vith rays of the sun enve- 
loped in the dark clouds, fall of the rain from the sky on 
soft green gross, swans flying in a row, Cataka begging 
; water from the clouds, peacocks, delighted, because of the 
rumbling clouds, forests full of Kutaja trees in bloom, dirty 
waters of the rivers, unsurpassed fragrance of the forest of 
Ketaka trees, blossoming of Kutaja and Kadamba trees and 
jasmine-creeper and so on. But all this is viewed through 
the eyes of the love-lorn lady and only such emotive value 
of the things, referred to above, as it had to her, is presented. 
Thus the clouds plough her heart, notes of peacock strike 
grief in her heart, forest of blossomed Kutajas makes her 
anxious, the sight of Nipa burns her heart and Kutaja seems 
to laugh at her. 

Thus, the poem is extremely beautiful, is free from all defe- 
cts and presents such a beautiful synthesis of Citra-Kavya and 
Dhvani-Kavya as remains unrivalled and, therefore, fully 
justifies the boast of its author, Kalidasa. 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF HIS THOUGHT 

In the second chapter we have divided the literary activity of 
Abhinava into three periods and have placed the Tantrika period 
first of all. In this chapter we propose to trace the historical 
background of his Tantric, philosophic and 3lankarika thoughts. 
We may state at the very outset that our subject being "A 
Study of Abhinavagupta”, we do not mean to follow the 
traditional method of tracing the origin of the three subjects, 
on which he worked, to some ideas found in the Vedas and 
their development through the later literature till they got the 
respective names by which they are now known. We shall 
strictly confine ourselves to stating what idea of their history 
we get from the writings of Abhinava himself and of his 
immediate predecessors, to whom he often refers, to enable 
the reader to picture to himself the stages in the development 
of these ideas at which Abhinava took them up and the modi- 
fications which he introduced into them We may further add 
that certain statements in the following pages will appear more 
mythical than historical, particularly in the part, dealing with 
the history of the Tantric literature. But they have been given 
a place here, partly to let the reader know the orthodox belief 
in its high antiquity and partly for a gram of historical truth 
that we find therein. 

I HISTORICAL background OF HIS TANTRIC IDEAS. 

The belief among the orthodox ^aivas even to-day is 
that the $aivagamas are of eternal existence like the Vedas, 
To this belief Abhinava has given a philosophical explanation 
in the Malinl Vijaya Vartika which can be bnefiy put as 

follows — 
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“Creation,- or, to be more exact, manifestation, is, accor- 
ding to the Trika, of two kinds. One relates to speech and 
the other to substance ( vacyavacakatmaka ). Speech also 
is represented to be of two kinds, divine and human. The 
Saivagamas are the divine speech and as such are the 
grossest manifestation of the supreme Vimar^a, as different 
from the individual Vimar^a which is the cause of the ordi- 
nary human speech. Speech, as we have already shown in 
the course of our treatment of the Paratrim^ika Vivarana, 
has an eternal existence in a state of identity with the Pars, 
The Agamas are but divine speech, and as such they also 
have similar eternal existence. According to the Trika, there- 
fore, there can be nothing like an origin of the Saivagamas. 
There is only appearance or reappearance of them at the 
divine will.” 

These Agamas originally consisted of nine crores of verses. 
Bhairava alone knew them all. This Aganuc lore, however, 
considerably lost in bulk as it was handed down by one 
divine being to the next after him. Literary tradition 
definitely says that the number of known verses decreased 
by one crore in the case of each of the remaining eight 
divine beings according to the order of their succession, 
shown below ; — 

1. Bhairava. 

2. Bhairavl Devi. 

3. Svacchanda. 

4. Lakula. 

5. Anurat. 

6. GahaneSa. 

7. Abjaja. 

8. Sakra, 

9. Guru. 
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The last mentioned, namely. Guru, taught the known 
portion of the Agamas in parts to the following eight, accor- 
ding to their individual receptive power : — 

1. Daksa etc. 

2. Sariivarta etc. 

3. Vamana etc. 

4. Bhargava. 

5 . Bali. 

6. Sunha. 

7. VinatabhB. 

8. Vasukinaga. 

Out of the part of the Agamas in heaven (in the 
possession of Sakra ) Ravana took one-half, which was 
partly handed down from generation to generation in the 
following order : — 

1. Bibhl§ana. 

2. Rama. 

3. Laksmana. 

4. Siddhas. 

5. Danavas 

6 . Guhyakas 

7. Yogins 

This, in brief, is the orthodox history of the Saivagamas 
from the time of Satyayuga to our age ( Kaliyuga ) as given 
by Abhinava in the 36th Ahnika of the Tantraloka. It is 
based on the authon^ of the Siddha Tantra and the tradi- 
tion that he heard from his teachers ’• 

But when the iron age (Kaliyuga) was sufficiently advanced, 
the sages, who were in the possession of the Saiva Tantric tradi- 
tions, retired to places inaccessible to ordinary mortals The 
Saiva Tantric tradition, therefore, disappeared from the ordi- 


1. T. A„ Ah. XXXVI, 381-8. 
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Dary society and spiritual darkness prevailed. Once Srikantha, 
( this is one of the names of Siva ) while roaming over the 
mountain Kailasa, was touched with pity for the suffering 
humanity, which was then immersed in spiritual darkness, 
caused by the disappearance of the Saivagamas, He, therefore, 
instructed the sage, Durvasas, to revive the Saivagamic 
teaching. The sage accordingly divided all the gaivagamas 
into three classes according as they taught monism, dualism 
or momsm-cum-duahsm, imparted their knowledge to his three 
mind-born sons, Tryambaka,Amardaka andSnnatha respectively, 
and charged each one of them separately with the mission of 
spreadmg the knowledge of the respective Agamas. Thus there 
came into existence three Saiva Tantric Schools, each known 
by the name of the first earthly propagator. It may be noted 
here that there is one more Agamic school which is known 
as half-Tryambaka’ (Axdhatryambaka) because it was founded 
by a descendant of Tryambaka on the side of his daughter. 

We have not made any considerable attempt up to this time 
to search for the preceptorial lines of the Dvaita and the 
Dvaitadvaita Tantras. Whatever information, however, we 
have been able to collect from the available sources on the 
teachers of these two schools and their contributions to the 
Saiva literature, to which there are repeated references in 
Abhinava’s works, we have given in the Third Volume of the 
Bhaskarl and shall briefly put in the middle of this very 
c apter. As regards the successive teachers of the Advaita 
antras, we find a tolerably good account in the closing 
c apter of the Sivadrsti of Somananda, the great grand teacher 
of Abhinava. In that he represents himself to be the 19th descen- 
dant of Tryambaka, the founder of the Advaita Tantric School. 
Of the first fourteen ancestors after Tryambaka he did not 
know much. His account of the fifteenth is a little definite. 
According to this, his name was Sangamaditya ; he married a 
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Brahmana girl, came to Kashmir in the course of his roaming 
and settled down there The names of the three descendants 
between Sangamaditya and Somananda are given below in the 
order of their succession : — 

1. Varsaditya. 

2. Arunaditya. 

3. Ananda,^ 

In the foregoing account of the origin of the system in 
the hoary past, its long propagation, gradual decay, temporary 
disappearance and reappearance at the time from which the 
history now is traceable, there is nothing extraordinary. This 
seems to have been the traditional method of describing the 
high antiquity of a system. Leaving other books of lesser 
importance aside, if we take up such an important book as 
the Bhagavadgita we find that there too Kfsna similarly speaks 
of the antiquity of the Karmayoga in the following lines m 
the beginning of the 4th Chapter ; — 

“Imam vivasvate yogam proktavan aham avyayam 
Vivasvan manave praha manuriksvakavebravlt 
Evam paramparapraptam idam rajarsayo viduh 
Sa kaleneha mahata yogo nastah Parantapa 
Sa evayam maya tedya yogah proktah purStanak” 

Bh. G., Ch. IV, g. 1-2. 

All this, however, is not without any historical importance 
Here also the shrewd eye of a researcher can find a few 
grains of historical truth. And what our not very much trained 
eyes have been able to find in the above account we state 
as follows — 

Somananda speaks of himself as the 19th descendant of 
Tryambaka. He was a great grand teacher of Abhinava 
whose date of birth we have fixed at about the middle of 


1. S Dr, Ch VII, 220-1. 
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the 10th century A. D. It is, therefore, very probable that 
he was a contemporary of Bhatta K.allata, who, as we know 
from the RajatarahginI, lived in the reign of king Avantiva- 
rman of Kashmir ( 855-883 A. D. ). In fact Bhatta Kallata 
also was a great grand teacher of Abhinava from the side 
of Bhattenduraja, who was Abhinava’s teacher in the Bhagav- 
adglta. For, Bhattenduraja was a pupil of Mukula, son of 
Bhatta Kallata, This statement is based on the combined 
authority of Bhattenduraja’s commentary on the Kavyalahkara 
Sara and Mukula’s Abhidhavrtti Matrka in which the follow- 
ing lines occur : — 

“Srutva saujanyasindhor dvijavara Mukulat” 
and 

“Bhatta Kallata putrena Mukulena nirQpita 

Siirl prabodhanayeyam Abhidhavitti Matrka” 

If, therefore, SomSaanda belonged to the later half of the 
9th century A. D., it would not be wrong to say that the 
monistic, the dualistic and the dualistic-cum-monistic schools 
of Saivaism arose in the last quarter of the 4th century A. D. 
For, if we follow the traditional method of allowing 25 years 
for each generation we will have to admit that a period of 
four hundred and fifty years intervened between Tryambaka, 
the founder of the monistic school of Saivaism and Somananda, 
the founder of the Pratyabhijfla school ; because the latter 
was the 1 9th descendant of the former. 

Thus, if different philosophical schools of Saivaism arose 
towards the end of the 4th century A. D. it naturally follows 
that before that time there w'as no such distinction. This 
conclusion finds support in Abhinava’s account of early 
Saivaisni, because in that no difference of any Idnd is stated 
or indicated to have existed. Perhaps before that time ^aivaism 
was simply a form of worship of the particular deity after 
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which the faith was called and the introduction of the philo- 
sophical element came much later as a result of the influence of 
Buddhism. 

The traditional method of allowing 25 years only for 
each generation, however, seems to be too mechanical in the 
case of the history of the Saiva philosophy. For, there is 
definite inscn'ptional evidence to show that the Lakuli^a P5^u- 
pata system arose in the first half of the 2nd Century A. D, 
(Vide the Bhaskarl Vol. HI, pp XXVIII-XXX.). The bifurcation 
of different schools of Saivaism can, therefore, be edmitted to 
have taken place much earliar than the traditional method 
would permit us to assert. 

It is not possible for us to state the time of composition of 
the different Tantras, because very few of them are so far 
available How can any correct conclusion be possible unless 
all of them or at least a respectable number of them be care- 
fully read ? As regards their division into the three Saiva 
schools, there seems to have existed a difference of opinion a 
little before the time of Abhinava ; for, there is the evidence 
of Ksemaraja that the Svacchanda Tantra, on which he has 
commented from the point of view of Saiva monism, was 
before his time explained in accordance with the principles 
of dualism. 

(“Namnaiva bhedadrstir vidduta yenasvatantratatattvS 
Srimat Svatantra Tantram bhedavyakhyam na tat sahafe.”) 

Abhinavagupta, however, has made a clear cut division of these 
in his Tantraloka as follows — 

“Da^astada^avasvastabhlnnam yacchasanam vibhoh.” 

T. A , I, 35. 

And Jayaratha in his commentory on the above verse has 
given the list of the Tantras as follows : — 
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DVAITA TANTRAS. 

1. Kamaja. 

2. Yogaja. 

3. Cintya. 

4. Maukuta. 

5. Am^umat. 

6. Dipta, 

7. KSrana. 

8. Ajita. 

9. Suksma, 

10. Sahasra. 

This division, according to his own statement, is based on 
the authority of the Sri SrlkanthL 

( Etacca Sri Srlkantyam abhidhanapurvakam vistarata uktam. 
T. A., comm., I, 39. ) 

This authority was probably a recent one, and, therefore, 
was perhaps disputed. This supposition alone can justify the 
existence of a dualistic interpretation of the Svacchanda Tantra. 

In the introduction to the Mrgendra Tantra occurs the 
following quotation, giving the names of the ten Siva Tantras. 
This authority is different from that quoted by Jayaratha : — ■ 

“Kamikaih Yoga jam vatha tatha Cintyadca Karanam 

Ajitam Dipta SQksmau ca SahasraSca tathSmSuman 

Siiprabhedastatba hyete £aiv^ sampariklrtitah.” 

Introd., Mr. T., P. 2, 

It may be noted here that the MS., with the help of which 
the present edition of the Tantraloka was brought out, was, 
perhaps, mutilated in that part which states the names of the 
dualistic Tantras and, therefore, there is left a gap after 
giving six names. We have, however, completed the list with 
the help of Dr, Farquhar’s Outline of Religious Literature in 
India P. 193, in which he gives all the ten names. It may 
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bs pointed out in this connection that this list instead of 
Maukuta and Kamaja, gives Suprabha and Kamika. At present 
we have not got su£5cient material at our disposal to explain 
this difference. 

DVAITADVAITA taxtras 

1. Vijaya. 

2 . Nrivasa. 

3. Madgita. 

4. Parameivara, 

5. Mukhabimba. 

6. Siddha. 

7 . Santana. 

8. Narasimhaka. 

9. Candramdu. 

10. Virabhadra. 

11. Agneya. 

12. Svayambhuva. 

13 Visara. 

14. Raurava. 

15. Vimala. 

16. Kirana. 

17. Lalita, 

18. Saurabheya. 

It is interesting to note herethat Abhinava in his Tantraloka 
has given quotations from some of these Tantras also in support 
of certain views propounded therein For the list of these 
and the contexts in which references to them occur consult 
appendix ( B ) ' 

ADVAITA TANTRAS, 

The Advaita Tantras consist of eight groups, each compos- 
ing eight Tantras and having a separate name as shown 
below 
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(I) BHAIRAVA TANTRAS. 


1. 

Svacchanda 

2. 

Bhairava 

3. 

Cauda 

4. 

Krodha 

5. 

Unmatta Bhairava 

6. 

AsitShga 

7. 

Mahocchusma 

8. 

KapSll^a 

(II) yAmala tantras. 

9. 

Brahmayamala 

10. 

Visnuyamala 

11. 

Svacchanda ( Yamala I 

12. 

Ruru 

13. 


14. 

Atharvapa 

15. 

Rudra 

16. 

Vetala 

(ni) MATA. 

17. 

Rakta 

IS. 

Lampata 

19. 

Laksmlmata 

20. 

Mata 

21. 

Calika 

22. 

Pihgala 

23. 

Utphullaka 

24. 

Visvadya 


(IV) mAngaia. 


25. Picu Bhairavl 

26. Tantra Bhairavl 

27. Tata 
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28. Brahml Kala 

29. "Vijaya 

30. Candid 

31. Mangala 

32. Sarvamangala 

(V) CAKRASTAKA. 

33. Mantracakra 

34. VarMcakra 
3S- Sakticakra 

36. Kalacakra 

37. Binducakra 

38. Nadacakra 

39. Guhyacakra 

40. Khacakra 

(VI) BAHURUPA. 

41 Andhaka 

42. Rurubheda 

43. Aja 

44. Mula 

45. Varnabhantha 

46. Vidanga 

47. Matirodana 

48. Jvalin 

(VII) VAGINA 

49. Bhairavi 

50. Citrika 
51 Hamsa 

52. Kadambika 

53. Hrllekha 

54 Candralekha 

55 Vidyullekha 

56 Vidyumat 
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(vni) sikhSstaka. 

57. Bhairavl ^ikha ^ 

58. Vina 

59. Vlnamani 

60. Sammoha 

61. Damara 

62. Atharvaka 

63. Kabandha 

64. SiraScbeda 

This list of sixty-four moaktic Tantras is based on the 
authority of the Srlkanthl, a Saiva work, quoted by Jayara- 
tha in his commentary on the TantrSloka, I, 42—3. We 
may add here that the above list of 64 Tantras is different 
from the one given in the SabdarthaCintamani under “Tantra” 
on page 1048. The latter is -based on the authority of the 
Siddhi Sarasvata and has certain names of Tantras in common 
with the former, e. g. Svatantra, Rudra YSmala etc. and 
mentions the names of certain others which are quoted by 
Abhinava in the Tantraloka, though not included in Jaya- 
ratha’s list. 

the fourth ^mva tantric school. 

The fourth school of Saivaism owed its existence to a 
descendant ofTryambaka on his daughter’s side and, therefore, 
was called Ardha-Tryambaka. The evidence which we have 
been able to collect so far leads us to think that it is the 
same sj’stem as that which is referred to in the Tantraloka 
as Kula-Prakriya. For, according to the statement of Jaya- 
ratha in the introduction to T. A., Ah. I, g. 7, Abhinava 
deals with the teachings of both the Tantra and the Kula 
in his Tantraloka. Abhinava also pays his homage to 
his teachers in both the schools, as the following quotation 
shows 
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“Evaflca tantraprakriyopasannagurvabliiniuklilkaranananta- 

ram viSrantistlianataya kulapraknyagurum api utkar- 
sayati.” T. A , Comm , 1, 31. 

If we read the following verse with the introduction to it, 
given above, it becomes evident that Samhhunatha was his 
teacher m the Kula system : — 

“Jayatat jagaduddhitiksamosau 
^ Bhagavatya saha Sambhunatha ekah. 

T. A., I, 31, 

Now in the concludmg portion of the Tantraloka, Ah 37, the 
audior, while enumerating Ms teachers in different branches, 
refers to this very Sambhunatha, not only as his teacher in the 
fourth school 

( “Turyakhyasantatimahodadhipurnacandrah 
Sri Somata]^ sakalavit kila Sambhunathah ” ) 
T.A.,Ah 37, S. 61. 

but also as a pupil of Soma, which is an abbreviated form of 
Somadeva, who was Sambhunatha’s teacher in Kulamarga, 
as the following statement of Jayaratha in Ins commentary 
on the Tantraloka, I, 213, coupled with a quotation makes 
clear ; — 

“Sri Sumatinathasya Somadevah Sis3mh tasya Sri 
Sambhunathah yad vaksj’ati ‘Sri Somatah sakalavit 
kila Sambhunathah” 

yattu 

“Ka^cid daksinabhQimpIthavasati^ Oilman vibhur Bhairavah 
Paflcasrotasi satimargavibhave iastre vidhata ca yah 
Lokebhut Sumatis tatah samudabhnt tasyaiva gisi'agranlh 
Srlmaflchambhuriti prasiddhira agamaj Jalandharat plthatah” 
ityanyatroktam tat paramagurvabhiprayena yojyam. 

We, therefore, hold that the words "kulamarga,” and “ardha- 
tryambakamathika” stand for tlie same school of Saivaisni 
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THE TRACEABLE HISTORY OF THE FOURTH SCHOOL. 

We learn from the following quotation in T. A., Comm, 
that it had its origin in Kamarupa ( Assam ) and that 
its founder was the great sage, Mina alias Macchanda 
Vibhu 

‘'Bhairavya Bhairavat praptam yogam vyapya tatah priye 
Tatsaka^attu siddhena Minakhyena varanane 
Karaarupe raahaplthe Macchandena mahatmana.” 

T. A., Comm.. I., 24. 

The commentator has cleared the point that Macchanda was 
the founder of the fourth school by describing him as “Turya* 
natha” in the introduction to that Sloka of the 1st Ahnika of 
the Tantraloka in which the author offers his salutation to him 
(Macchanda Vibhu). Here the word “turya” stands for “Turya- 
khyasantati” referred to in a quotation given above. 

We know nothing at this stage of the names or number 
of the successive teachers of this school till we come to Sumati, 
the great grand teacher of Abhinava in this branch. He belonged 
to Southern Pitha ( Daksigabhumiplthavasatih ). The names 
of the teachers who came after him are given below in the 
order of their succession : — 

1. Somadeva. 

2. Sambhunatha. 

3. Abhinavagupta. 

More on this subject will be found in the chapter dealing 
; with the Kula system. 

j n. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF HIS PHILOSOPHIC IDEAS. 

>' The rise of the monistic Saiva philosophy in Kashmir. 

In the preceding few pages we have tried to trace the 
history of the monistic Taniras, on which the monistic Saiva 
philosophy is based, from the earliest time down to that of 
10 
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Somananda ( Circa 850 A D. ). It was about this time that the 
tnoDistic Saiva philosophy arose in Kashmir* 

THL CAUSES OF ITS RISE. 

The rise of a system presupposes the existence of the mate- 
rial out of which it is to be bmli, of the capable men who can 
give it the required shape and of the immediate public necessity 
which it has to satisfy. A century or so before the time of the 
actual rise of this system, men, material and need for any 
such thing as the monistic Saiva philosophy were all lacking 
in Kashmir For, we have shown above how monistic Tantras, 
on which this system is based, had their origin outside the 
valley of Kashmir ; how the traditional Tantric lore was 
brought to Kashmir only about the middle of the 8th century 
by the fourth ancestor of Somananda and how Atngupta, the 
renowned Saiva philosopher of Kannauj and the earliest 
known ancestor of Abhinava, the greatest authority on the 
Pratyabhijfla, was brought to Kashmir by king Lalitaditya 
sometime after 740 A D. And we know from the following 
•quotation . — 

“Sutram vrltir vivrtir Laghvi Brhatltyubhe VimarSinyau 
Prakaranavivaranapaflcakani iti Sastram 

Pratyabhijfiayah ” 

given by Madhava in his Sarvadar^ana Sangraha that the 
Pratyabhijfla literature is a mere exposition of the principles 
laid down by Somananda in his ^ivadrsti, which was called 
by him "Prakarana” and that the authoritative books on this 
nre the following — 

1. Pratyabhijfla Sutra 1 

2 ,, „ Vrtti !■ Utpala. 

3. „ „ Vivrti I 

5 „ » Vivrti Vimar^inl.) 
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We know also that all these three writers belonged to the 
two learned immigrant families, namely, of Somananda and 
of Abhinava, referred to above. 

It may be pointed out here that the verse “SQtrani Vrttir” 
occurs in the SastraParamar^a of Madhuraja Yogin as verse four. 
Madhava ( 15th. century A. D. ) in his SarvadarSana Sahgraha 
quotes it with very slight variation at the end. While the conclu- 
ding word, according to Madhuraja, was “Pratyabhijfla- 
khyam”, the quotation in the Sarvadariana Sahgraha con- 
cludes as“PratyabhijMyah”. From this it is clear that Madhu- 
raja’s works were known in places far distant from Kashmir. 

Thus a century before the rise of the monistic system, 
Kashmir was lacking in both men and meterial for building 
up its own School of philosophy. As for the public necessity, 
there is evidence to show that there was none. In support of 
this statement we would content ourselves here with simply 
quoting Dr. Stein’s remark which endorses our view that the 
general public were quite satisfied with the then existing reli- 
gious conditions and did not require any philosophical system 
to satisfy their spiritual needs : — 

“The contrast, which this (Kalhana’s) partiality for 
Buddhist cult and traditions presents to avowed ^aivaism 
of Kalhana, is more apparent than real. For centuries before 
Kalhana s time Buddhism and the orthodox creeds had existed 
peacefully side by side in Kashmir. As far as the laity was 
concerned they had to a great extent amalgamated. His own 
narrative from the point where it reaches historical ground 
gives ample proof of this. Of almost all royal and private 
individuals, who arc credited with the foundation of Buddhist 
ttipas and Viharas, it is recorded that they, or at least mem- 

ers of their family, with equal zeal endowed also shrines 
of Siva or Visnu.” 


i 


R. T., Introd., P. 9. 
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ANCIENT FAITH OF KASHMIR 

One question will naturally arise here in the reader’s 
mind, viz , if Tantnc ^aivaism is a thing of later introduc- 
tion in Kashmir, what was its religion before that ’ Before 
attempting to answer this question we may state here that for 
our answer we have primarily to depend upon what httle 
historical truth we find in Kalhana’s mostly legendary 
account of the earlier kings of Kashmir. After this mtroduc- 
tory remark we may at once say that it was a polytheistic 
religion, as described in the Nllamata Purana and that 8iva, 
as associated with his spouse, was its most popular god. 
Because, when a religious point anses after the coronation 
of Ya^ovatl, the 3rd of Gonanda line of Kashmu-, Krsna quotes 
the authority of the Nllamata Purana in support of his view 
( R T., ch. I, 71-72. ) Similarly, when the religion of the 
land is represented to have suffered at the hands of the Baudd- 
has with Nagarjuna as their head, the reference is to nothing 
else than the ntualistic performances prescribed in the NUa 
Purana • — 

“Kriyam Nllapuranoktam acchindan agamadvisah.” 

R. T., ch. 1, 178 

Further, when Candra, a descendant of KaSyapa, propitiated 
Nila, the lord of the ( Kashmir ) Nagas, who being angry at 
the suspension of the customary oblation because of Buddhi- 
stic influence, had sent down the destructive snowfall, the 
religion that was revealed to him anew was no other than that 
of the Nila Purina (R. T., ch. 1, 183 ). 

Whatever opinion we may hold about Kalhana’s account 
of the kings and their administration in the earlier part of lus 

chronicle, in view of the fact that Tantnc ^aivaism was of as 

late introduction into Kashmir as the 8th century A. V. 
that when Buddhism entered Kashmir at the time of 
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there was already a religion there, the prominent feature of 
which was the worship of Ardhanarl Nate^vara, it will not 
be unreasonable to suppose that Kalhana at least in his state- 
ment in regard to the ancient faith or religion of the land is 
generally not wrong. 

SOIL FOR THE GROtVTH OF TANTRIC SAIVAISM. 

It has been pointed out in the preceding two paragraphs 
that the old religion of the land of Ka^yapa was polytheistic 
with a special inclination towards ritualistic Saivaism. It was 
purely a traditional faith and had no literature of its own at 
the time of the advent of Buddhism in Kashmir in the reign of 
A^oka ( 273-232 B. C. ). But so wise was then the way in 
which Buddhism was spread, so non-interfering was the reli- 
gious policy and so judicious was the royal patronage of 
different religions that Brahmanas did not very much feel the 
advent of the new religion. Antagonism of BrShmanas, how- 
ever, was aroused when in consequence of Kaniska’s gift 
(125-60 A. D.) of Kashmir to Buddhistic Church% Nagarjuna 
came to power and began to use his power of both learning 
and position to spread Buddhism. The fact that this was the 
time when the struggle between Buddhism and Saivaism began 
seems to find support in the tradition, recorded by Varadaraja 
in the following introductory verse to his Vartika on Vasugu- 
pta’s Siva Sutra : — 

"Nagabodhyadibhih siddhair nastikanam purahsataih 
Akrante jivalokesmm atmeivaranirasakaih.” 

g. S. V., I. 

Here we take “Nagabodhi” to stand for “Nagarjuna 
Bodhvsattva” on the basis of the following authority ; — 

“Nagarjunena sudhiya bodhisaltvena palitah.” 

R. T., 1, 175. 

* R, T., Ch, I, ir? 8. 
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The immediate effect of this was that the teachings of the 
local religion, which were till then simply a matter of floating 
traditions, "w ere systematised for the first time by a pious Brah- 
mana ascetic, Candradeva. This in our opinion is the one 
historical truth in Kalhana's story of the destructive snow-fall, 
sent by Nila, enraged at the abeyance of religious rights 
prescribed in the Nila Purina m consequence of Nagirjuna's 
propaganda ( R. T., I, 177-184 ) The story is, otheraise, as 
pointed out by Dr. Stem, { R. T., Introd. P. 77 ) “but the 
rechauffe of an ancient legend told in the Nilamata Purana, 
which relates the deliverance of Kashmir from the plague of 
the PiSacas through the rites revealed by Nila Naga.” 

■s. 

What important events took place m the following six 
hundred years in the history of the local faith of Kashmir, we 
do not know anything about The onl> thing that we can say 
is that the local religion, being polytheistic, accepted Buddha 
also as one of its gods. Therefore, whateier conflict of views 
mav have existed among the priests of both Buddhism and 
Saivaism regarding religious matters, common people, as has 
already been stated, followed a mixed faith. That both in- 
fluenced each other was a matter of course Thus there de\e- 
loped a religion which ivas neither purely Buddhistic nor 
purely ^aivaite, but was a harmonious mixture of the medita- 
tive and philosophical aspect of the one and the ritualistic 
aspect of the other ; but as such it had no scriptural authorit 5 ’ 
to support It Thus, there was already the soil congenial for 
the growth of Tantric Saivaism which gi\es ritual and philo- 
sophy more or less the same place as was probably given them 
by the then popular faith, so that w’hen it came with all the 
scriptural support at its back, it was accepted by the common 
people of Kashmir as their ancestral faith Even today 
Tantric Saivaism is the faith of Kashmir Hindus, though now’ 
It IS considerablj mixed withVcdic rituals. 
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INFLUENCE OF ^NKARACARYA, 

For over nine centnnes the local faith had been influenced 
by Buddhism. For about the same period the people of Kashmir 
had professed a mixed faith and had heard enough of the 
idealistic philosophy and perhaps thought also over it. Their 
minds, therefore, were sufficiently trained to receive and to 
retain philosophical ideas. For about a century they had seen 
the Tantric Saiva rituals practised by the two great Saiva families 
which had migrated into Kashmir and had heard their philoso- 
phical ideas. Perhaps many families, not finding any funda- 
mental difference between' this and the religion that they and 
their predecessors had professed for centuries, had accepted it. 
The decline of Buddhism had come. Kumarila Bhatta ( about 
750 A. D. ) had shaken its roots. Such was the opportune time 
when Sahkar3carya visited Kashmir some time in the second 
decade of the 9th century after giving his final blow to Buddhism 
in the rest of India (Sankara Digvijaya, ch. XVI, 54-80). Let us 
state here very clearly that our statement about Sankaracarya’s 
visit to Kashmir has no other authority than that of the Sankara 
Digvijaya, referred to above. Let us, however, add that it does 
not appear to be altogether baseless : firstly, because it is 
supported by a local tradition which is still current in Kashmir, 
and secondly, because the influence of Sankara’s Tantric 
philosophy on the Tnka is so great that the supposition of a 
personal touch of its founder-writers with Sankara seems to 
be necessary to explain it at such an early time. If we compare 
the philosophical ideas of Sankara, as contained in his Dalsina 
Murti Stotra and explained by his pupil Sure^varacarya in 
his commentary on the above Stotra, we find that Sankara’s 
conception of the ultimate reality is the same as that of the 
Pratyabhijfla. In fact he uses all the important technical 
expressions in the same sense in which they are used in the 
Pmtyabhijfla. Compare for instance : — 
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(1) “Bljasyantarivankuro jagadidam prannirvifcalpam punar 
Mayakalpitade^akalakalanavaicitryacitrlkrtam 
Maydviva vijmibhayatyapi mahayoglva yah svecchoya 
Tasmai ^rl gurumOrtaye nania idam Sri Daksmamurtaye ” 

D M.S., g. 2, 

and 

“Cidatmaiva hi devontahsthitam icchavasad bahih 
Yogiva nirupadanam arthajatam prakaSayet.” 

1, P V.,I, 182, 

(II) “Jflanaknye jagatklptau drsyetc cctanaSraye ” 

D. M S , Comm (2), g. 13. 

and 

“Jflanam knya ca bhutanam jivatam jlvanam matam.” 

1 P.V.l, 39. 

(III) “Tasmat satta sphuratta ca sarvatrapyanuvartatc.” 

D. M. S , Comm (2), g 13. 
and 

“Sa sphuratta mahasatta deSakalaviScsml ” 

1. P. V., I, 207, 

(IV) “Jflatrtvam api kartrtvam svatantryam tasya kevalam.” 

D M S., Comm, (2), g. 50 

and 

“Kartari jflatari svatraanyadisiddhc mahcSvare.” 

1. P. V , 1, 29 

We, therefore, feel that, whatever be the amount of fiction 
with which Madhava may have coloured gankara’s visit to 
Kashmir, it is not without a gram of truth inasmuch as the 
said visit was a fact. Further, we are of opmion that gankara 
believed m the monistic Tantras, as the epithet “sarvatantras- 
vatantra” in his virudavall mdicates ; that the Tantras, the 
authority of which he accepted, were sixty-four m number, 
as his reference to them m his own Saundarya Laharl in the 
following line . — 
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“Caluhsasthya tantraih sakalam abhisandhaya bhuvanam” 
clearly shows ; that he had a special inclination towards the 
Tantric practices 'of Kashmir, as his establishing Sricakrain 
some of his Mathas testifies ; and that in his exposition of 
the Vedanta he was greatly influenced by the philosophical 
parts of the aforesaid Tantras, as we shall point out at diffe- 
rent places in the philosophical portion of this thesis. 

The visit of such a great person, particularly after up- 
rooting Buddhism in the course of his Digvijaya, ( if this be 
taken to be an historical fact ) was of no little importance 
to the philosophical system that was soon to come into 
existence. This visit purged the local faith of its Buddhistic 
element, strengthened the position of the new Tantric creed, 
which was brought by the two immigrant families and had 
already begun to be accepted by the populace, and aroused 
their curiosity to know more about the new creed. 

THE RISE OF KASHMIR SAIVAISM, 

Thus men and material being already there m the two 
immigrant families and those that followed them, as for 
instance, that to which Vasugupta, the author of the Siva 
Sutra, belonged, and the need for a systematic presentation 
of the new faith in both its philosophical and ritualistic 
aspectshaving been created by the visit of Sankaracarya, 

tiic Kashmir Saivaism made its appearance without much 
delay. 

Our object in these pages, we may state here, is not to 
trace the history of the divine Saiva literature so much as 
to give an idea of the human literature that had been written 
before Abhmava on the subject of Kashmir Saivaism so as to 
.how clearly what our great writer contributed to it. In 
this chapter, therefore, we shall deal with the writings of his 
predecessors only. Wc shall speak on his successors m the 
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next chapter and shall show how far he influenced their 
ideas. 


THE SPANDA BRANCH, 

(1) VASUGUPTA AND HIS SIVA SUTRA, 

On the authority of the Rajatarangml (ch V, 66) we know 
that Bhatta Kallata, the pupil of Vasugupta, was a contempo- 
rary of Avantivarnian, King of Kashmir ( 855-883 AD.) 
There he is referred to as “siddha”. It is, therefore, evident 
that at that time he was an old man of established reputation. 
Vasugupta, the teacher of Kallata, therefore, it is natural to 
suppose, belonged to the preceding scholastic generation 
extending from about 825 to 850 A D. We shall, therefore, not 
be wrong if we say that Vasugupta gave a systematic form to 
the philosophical ideas of the monistic Tantras in his Siva 
Sutras in the next decade after Sankaracarya’s visit to Kash- 
mir towards the end of the second decade of the 9th 
century A D. 

Ksemaraja, in his introduction to the Siva Sutra Vimariinl, 
records a tradition which says that Vasugupta was not the 
writer but simply the publisher of the Satras which he had 
found inscribed on a boulder to which he had gone, as instru- 
cted by Siva in a dream, and which turned bottom upward at 
the mere touch of his hand Whatever we may think of this 
tradition, it was believed in by his immediate successors, who 
refer to the Siva Sntras as of divine authorship They are 
divided into three chapters dealing in succession with the 
three ways to final emancipation, pointed out by the monistic 
Tantras 

OTHER WORKS OF VASUGUPTA, 

2. Spanda Kanka. 

There is a difference of opimon about the authorship of the 
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Spanda KarM. Utpala Vaisnava on the strength of the 
53rd Verse 

“Vasuguptad avapyedam guros tattvarthadarSinah 

Rahasyam ^lokayamasa samyak Sri Bhatta Kallata^” 
attributes its authorship to Kallata. But it has to be noted in 
this connection that this verse is not found in the recension 
of Ksemaraja, who attributes the Karika to Vasugupta himself, 
probably on the authority of the following verse, found in his 
recension : — 

“LabdhvSpyalabhyam etaj jflanadhanara hrdguhantah- 

krtanihiteh 

Vasuguptavacchivaya hi bhavati sada sarvalokasya.” 

S. N., 16. 

About this quotation also it has to be pointed out that as the 
former is not found in the recension of Ksemaraja so the latter 
is not traceable in that of Utpala Vaisnava. We, however, 
follow Ksemaraja, because he is supported by MaheSvarananda 
who quotes this verse, as found in Ksemaraja's recension, in 
his commentary on the very first verse of his own Mahartha 
MafijarJ. 

The Spanda Karika is simply an amplification of the fun- 
damental principles of Saivaism, as aphoristically given in the 
Snca Sutra, It was called Spanda SQtra also. Ksemaraja in 
one of Ills introductory verses to the Spanda Nirnaya refers to 
It as such ; — 

Samyak sutrasamanvayam parigalim tattvc parasmin 

param 

Sri Spanda ^astrasya.” S. N., I, 

pus work has to be distinguished from “Spanda Satra” nos. 
^S-I9ofDr.Buhlcr’s report ; for, there the name stands for 
Sna Sntra" (consult his extracts from MSS ). 
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3. SPANDXMRTA. 

It is mentioned as a separate work of Vasugupta by 
Mr. J. C. Chatterji in his Kashmir Saivaism P. 37. He 
does not state any authority on this point. But our opinion is 
that it IS the same as the Spanda Karika. In fact the word 
“Spandamrta” does not stand for the title of a work. It is 
simply a metaphorical expression used for the fundamental 
principles of the Spanda system, as is clear from the use of 
this very word by Ksemaraja m one of the introductory verses 
to his spanda Nirnaya . — 

“Spandamrte carvite tu Spandasandohato manak” 

We know that the Spanda Sandoha is Ksemaraja’s commen- 
tary on the first verse of the Spanda Karika. Another place 
where this word has been found is the concluding verse of 
Kallata’s Spanda Sarvasva : — 

“Drbdham mahadevagirau mahe^asvapnopadistacchiva- 

sutrasindhoih 

Spandamrtam yad Vasuguptapadaih Sri Kallatas tat 

prakaticak3ra ” 

Here also the word, if at all it stands for the title of a work, 
cannot refer to any other than the Spanda Karika itself on 
which the Spanda Sarvasva is a commentary. 

This verse seems to solve the riddle of the authorship of 
the Spanda Karika. Here Kallata himself represents Vasu- 
gupta to be the writer of the Spanda Karika ; mark the words 
“Spandamrtafii drbdham” ( “Drbhl granthe” Panmi’s Dhatu- 
patha ) and clearly states his work in connection with the 
Khnkas to be simply that of a publisher — 

' Sri Kallatas tat prakatlcakara” 

Perhaps this is a posthumous work of Vasugupta. If this 
explanation be taken to be correct there will remain no diffi- 
culty in harmoniously mterpretmg the two verses given above 
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in this connection. For, “Rahasyam ^lokayamasa samyak”, 
occurring in the Spanda Pradlpika, can, -without stretching 
the language, be interpreted as “well published the sacred 
doctrine.” 

4. VASAVi TiKA ON THE BHAGAVADGITA. 

No complete MS. of this work has so far been discovered. 

5. SIDDHANTA CANDRIKA. 

Noticed in Buhler’s catalogue as MS. No. 501. 

01) KALLATA (855 A. D.) 

What little we know about his^person we have already 
stated while discussing the date of Vasugupta. Here, therefore, 
we confine ourselves to giving an account of his works only. 

1. SPANDA SARVASVA. 

It is a commentary on the Spanda Karika. 

2. TATTVARTHA CINTAMANI. 

This was a commentary on the last quarter of Vasugupta’s 
Siva Sutra, as we learn from the 5th introductory verse of 
Bhaskaracarya to his Vartika on the same Siva Sutra : — 

“Vyakarot trikam ete ( ke ) bhyah Spandasutraih 

svakaistathcr 

Tattvarthacintamanyakhyatlkaya khandam antimam”. 

3. SPAND.A SUTRA. 

From the portion italicized in the above quotation it appears 
tliat he wrote his own Spanda Sutras also. 

4. madhitvahinI. 

We have not been able to trace any reference to it'ourselves; 
ve are mentioning it here on the authority of Mr. J. C. Chat- 
Icrji’s Kashmir Saivaism P. 37. 
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(111) RAMA KAXIHA 

In the colophon to his commentary on the Spanda Karika 
he speaks of himself as Utpaladeva’s pupil : — 

“Krtih ^rlmad-Utpaladevapadapadmopajlvinah ^rlmad 
Rajanaka Ramakanthasya.” 

We know that Utpala was Abhinava’s grand teacher and, there- 
fore, belonged to the first half of the 10th century A. D. We 
shall, therefore, not be very wrong if we say that he ( Rama 
Kantha ) lived m the second and the third quarters of the 10th 
century A. D. 


His Works 

1 SPANDA VIVARANA SSRAM?TRA, 

This IS the name of liis commentarj’, mentioned above, as is 
apparent from the colophon : — 

“Iti Spanda Vivarana Saramatram samaptam.” 

Two more works of this author are noted in the K. S with an 
interrogation mark against each 

2. Commentary on the Matanga Tantra ? 

3. Commentary on the Bhagavadgita from the Saiva 
point of view ? 

( IV ) bhaskaraCarya. 

Four generations mtervened between Kallata and Bhaskara- 
carya. The latter belonged to the fifth generation from the 
former. The following are the names of his predecessors in 
the order of their succession^ : — 


1. ^ S. V , Introd. 
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1. Pradyumna Bhatta. 

2. Prajflarjuna. 

3. Mahadeva Bhatta. 

4. Srtkantha Bhatta. 

Abhmavagupta quotes in his Pratyabhijfla Vimarsinl from the 
Vivekafijana of Divakaravatsa with the following remark : — 

“Yadaha’Bhatta Divakaravatso Vivekafljane” 

I. P. V., I, 10. 

If we take the word “Divakaravatsa” to mean “son of Diva- 
kara” as we have reason to do in view of his referring to 
himself as "Daivakarih” in the S. S. V. referred to above, there 
does not remain much diflScuIty in fixing his date. Abhinava- 
gupta’s Pratyabhijfla Vimarsinl is the last of his available works 
and came after his Brhatl Vimarginl which was completed in 
1015, A. D, as we have already shown in the chronological 
order of his works. And Bhatta Kallata, we know, was kmg 
Avanti Varman’s contemporary ( 855 A. D. ). Allowing, there- 
fore, a period of about a century for the intervening four genera- 
tions, It will not be wrong, in our opinion, to say that he was 
an older contemporary of Abhmava, if not a predecessor. 


HIS WORKS. 

1 . SIVA SUTRA vartika ( published ) 

2. VlVEKAiSj.ANA ( known from reference ) 

3. KAKSYA STOTRA 

The last mentioned work is attributed to Bhatta Divakaravatsa 
by Yogaraja in his commentary on Abhinava’s Paramartha 
Sara P. 103, as the following quotation shows : — 

“Yathaha Bhatta Divakaravatsah 
‘Jatc deliapratyayadvlpabhange 
Praptaikadhyc nirmalc bodhasindhau 
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Avyavartya tvindnyagramam antar 
ViSvatma tvam nitya ekovabMsi’ 

iti Kaksya Stotre.” 


THE PRATYABHIJSa BRANCH 

It may be pointed out at the very outset that the “Pratya- 
bhijfia” also, like the Spanda, is based on the monistic ^aiva 
Tantras and that in point of the philosophical conception of the 
umverse and its cause, and of the nature of the individual 
self and that of the highest reality there is no difference 
between the two. The only point where the two differ is the 
means of realising the Highest Reality. The Spanda showed 
the three well known paths to the said realisation, namely, 
Sambhava, Sakta and Anava, as is clear from the three chapters 
of the Siva Siitra, called after the above three means But the 
Pratyabhijfia, according to the statement of the author of the 
PratyabhijM Satra or Kariki, showed an easier path to it 
which was not known before and which was, for the first tune, 
pomted out by Somananda in his Sivadrsti ^ 


( I ) SOMANANDA 


We have already pointed out that two teachers of Abhinava, 
namely, Laksmanagupta and Bhattenduraja, belong to two 
different preceptorial lines The distance of both, Somananda 
and Kallata, from Abhinava is only two intervening genera- 
tions as the following table shows : — 


1 Somananda^ 

2. Utpaladeva 

3. Laksma^gupta 

4. Abhinavagupta 


1. Kallata 

2. Mukula 

3. Bhattenduraja 

4. Abhinavagupta. 


1. I P. V , II, 271. 

2. T. A„ XII, 414. 
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We can, therefore, safely say that Somananda was Kallata’s 
contemporary, perhaps older, and belonged to the close of 
the first and the beginning of the second half of the 9th 
century A. D. 


HIS WORKS. 

In the next generation after the so called discovery of the 
Siva Sutras by Vasugupta and a sort of running commentary 
thereon in the form of the Spanda KSrikas by the same, but 
perhaps before a commentary on the latter by Kallata, Soma* 
nanda wrote his ^ivadmti. 

1. Sivadrsti. 

While the works on the Spanda branch, just mentioned, are 
mere dogmatic statements of the 6aiva doctrines, the SivadrstL 
is an attempt to present the Saiva idealistic monism or monistic 
idealism in a systematic philosophical form coupled with the 
necessary reasoning. It consists of about 700 verses in seven- 
chapters. Somananda also, like Vasugupta, claims to have 
been inspired by Siva in a dream, but not simply to go to a 
boulder to find inscribed what was to be propagated, but tn 
systematise the philosophical contents of the monistic Tantras.’^ 
He clearly states that what he has given in the Sivadrsti, is not 
simply a creation of his own mind, but is based on the 6astra 
"Sivo data Sivo bhokta.”® We have not so far been able to 
trace this quotation in any one of the Agamas to which we 
have had access. But the verse given below, of which the 
above quotation constitutes a part, is very well known and is 
daily recited in the Pandit families of Kashmir : — 

“Sivo data &vo bhokta Sivah sarvam idafia jagat 
Sivo yajati yajflaSca yah Svvah soham eva hi.” 


1. Dr., 219. 
11 


2. lDr„219. 
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We may, however, state that Abhinavagupta, while dealing 
•with the Anupayamarga, in the second Ahnika of his Tantra- 
loka, declares that he follows the authority of the Urmimaha- 
^astra. He further adds that this subject has been dwelt upon 
by earlier teachers beginning with' Somananda.^ The above- 
mentioned Tantra, therefore, ■R'as perhaps the authority which 
Somananda followed. The quotation also may be from the 
same. 


2. VIVRTI. 

This is supposed to have been Somananda’s commentary 
on his own Sivadrsti. Dr. Stein, however, is of opinion that 
no such work was written by him (Introd. XLII, Jammu 
Cat.) 

3. PARATRI1\ISIKAVI\^TI. 

This, as the name implies, was his commentary on the 
Paratrifl 1 ^Ika. Abhinava, according to his own statement^ 
follows it in his own commentary on the same (Paratrim&ka). 
In fact his object was to discuss the points which were left 
doubtful by Somananda. 

(II) UTPALADEVA. 

He was both son and pupil of Somananda. 

("Soman andStmajotpalaja-LaksmaniaguptanathaL” 

T. A., Ah. 37, P.414.) 
He, therefore, seems to have lived towards the end of the 9th 
and the first half of the lOth century A. D, 

HIStVORKS. 

1. iSVARA pratyabhijSa karika. 

This was the first work on the Pratyabhijiia system as such. 


J. T. A, Ah. II P 39. 


2 P, T V., 282. ' 
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In fact the system owes the name PralyabhijSI to this book. 
Its importance, however, is due to two commentaries of Abht- 
nava, the VimarSinr and the Vrvrti Vimariinl. 

2. Isvarapra'tyabUijSSV^.tti. 

It is a brief commentary mostly concerned with clarifying 
the ideas given in the Bvara PratyabhijfiS Khrika. 

3, KVARAPRATyABHIJ^ATlKA. 

Unfortunately it seems to be irrecoverably lost. It was a 
detailed commentary on his Bvara Pratyabhijfla Karika. 
According to the old way of counting thirty-two syllables of 
a prose book as one verse, it consisted of six thousand verses. 
It is to this that Abhinava refers as Tlka in one of his intro- 
ductory verses to the Bvara Pratyabhijfla VimarSinl,! It is 
one of the five books of accepted authority on thePratya- 
bhijfla philosophy, referred to by Mfldhava in his summary 
of the Pratyabhijfla system in his Sarva Da^^ana Safigraha.® 
It was on this that Abhinava wrote his famous commentary, 

Brhatl VimarSinl. A fragment of it has recently been dis- 
covered. 

*. STOTRAVALf. 

It has a commentary of Ksemaraja. It is referred to by 
Madhuraja Yogin inhisSastraParamarSa. He asserts that though 
there are thousands of Stotras yet none can stand comparison 
with the StotravalL It purifies the soul of man as soon as it 
enters into his ears and leads him to the obode of Srlkantha.'* 

6. AJADA PRAMaTR StDDHI. 

6. KvARA STDDHI. 

'• .. Am-TTI. 

• I.P. V,T, 3. 

• S. Pa., S. r-B. 


1 


2. S. D.S.,P. 191 
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8. SAMBANDHA SEDDHI. 

9. „ „ VRTTI. 

10. VRTTI ON SOMANANDA’S SIVADRSTI. 

It was written at the request of his own son Vibhramakara 
and a Brahmacarl Padmananda by name. That it was Utpa- 
ladeva’s work is made clear both by an introductory verse and 
colophon given as an extract from the MS. No. 4178 in 
Jammu Cat.^ On tlus point there is the additional evidence of 
the BhaskarT, which not only attributes a commentary on the 
Sivadrsti to Utpala but also places it before the Kvara Pratya- 
bhijfla Karika in the chronological order, as the following 
extract shows ; — 

“Sriman Utpaladevah svagurunirmitam 
Sivadrs^yakhyam maha^astram vyakhyaya 
tatpratibimbakalpadi karikamayam Bvara 
Pratyabhijfiakhyam maha^astram pranlya,” 

But the Bhaskan does not seem to be right in statmg that 
the Vrtti on the Siva Drsti was written before the Bvara Pratya- 
bhijfia Kanka; because Utpalacarya himself refers to the Bvara 
Pratyabhinjfla Tika in the Vrtti as follows — 

"Etacca sarvam Bvara Pratyabhijfla Tikayam nipunamalo- 
citam.” ( S. Dr ( Comm. ) 14. ) 

All these works are very frequently quoted by Abhmava in his 
works (for illustrations vide Appenda ( B ). 

11. farameSa stotravalL 

It is noticed by Dr. Buhler in his Kashmir Report 

MS. No. 458. 

( III > LAKSMANAGUPTA 

On the authority of Abhmava, quoted earlier, he was 
both son and pupil of Utpaladeva. We have already shown 


1. Jammu Cat., MS. 4178. 
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that he was our great Tviiter’s teacher in both the Dar^anas, 
the Pratyabhijfla and the Krama. The period of his literary 
activity must have extended over the close of the second and 
practically the whole of the third quarter of the 10th century 
A. D. It is indeed very strange that no work of his has so 
far been discovered; nor any quotation from or reference to 
his works even in the writings of Abhinava has so far been 
found. The only passage where there seems to be a reference 
to his writing is to be met with in one of the concluding 
Verses of Abhinava’s Brhatl Vimar^inl^ or ISvara Pratyabhijfla 
Vivrti VimarSinl. In this he is spoken of as “&lSastrakrt”. 
We have got no information about the nature of the contents 
of tWs book. 


THE KRAMA SYSTEM. 

Abhinavagupta inherited the tradition of the Krama system 
not only from Laksmanagupta, as has been stated just above, 
but also from Bhutiraja ; and probably from the latter’s son, 
Helaraja, who, being the son of a recognised authority on 
the Krama system, may himself have been its exponent. 

(1) BHUTIRAJA. 

Bhutiraja seems to have been a very important Saiva 
teacher, at whose feet Abhinavagupta-sat to learn not only the 
dualistic Saivagamas but also the Brahma-Vidya and the Krama 
Dar^ana.2 He is referred to in the Tantraloka, Ah. I, 28j Ah. 
IV, 193; Ah. VIU, 265; Ah. XXX, 196; the Tantrasara, 30 ; 
the Malinlvijaya Vartika, 1 ; and the Mahartha Mafljarl, 127. 
Abhinavagupta respected him more than even his own father, 
Cukhulaka,® He was looked upon as an incarnation of Siva. 


1. l.P. V. V. vol., m, 406, 
3. M. V. V,, 1. 


2. T. A, III, .194, 
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He definitely wrote on the Krama system as is clear from a 
quotation in Abhinavagupta’s Tantrasara, P. 30. 

Srl-Bhutiraja-Guravah : — 

'‘Ksepajjfianacca Kail kalanava^atayatha”. 

This view finds further support from another quotation in 
similar context in the Mahartha Mafljarl, P. 127 : — 

Bhatta Bhutirajenapyuktam ; — 

“Sarva krodlkare^a sthitatvad devyeva mantrah” 

In connection with the Bhuvanadhva also he is distinctly 
referred^ to. There was a great controversy among the contem* 
poraries of Jayaratha regarding the subjects the knowledge of 
which was imparted by BhOtiraja to Abhinavagupta. But it is 
agreed that he taught three subjects, because Abhinavagupta 
himself refers to them. The controversial point is thoroughly 
discussed by Jayaratha in the course of his commentary on the 
first half of the verse 173 in Ah. IV of the TantrSloka. The 
Brahma*Vidya, taught by him, was the one that could enable 
a man in death-bed to attain the unaffected state ( Nirafijana } 
immediately. It consisted of the three sacred syllables Om, 
Hrlm, Aum®. 


(II) bhOtirAjatanaya. 

It appears that Abhinavagupta sat at the feet of not only 
BhCtiraja but at those of his son also, to whom he distinctly 
refers as one of his teachers. He is recognised to be as impo- 
rtant in the line of Srinatha as is the sun among the heavenly 
bodies,® 

In his commentary on Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiyam, Hela- 
raja regularly refers to himself in the colophon to each sec- 
tion as the son of BhCtiraja : 


1. T. A., Ah. VHI, 266. 
3. T. A., Xir, iU. 


2. T. A., Xir, 106 
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“Bhutirajatanaya Helarajakrte...” 

If we accept Bhutirajatanaya, the teacher of Abhinavagupta, 
to be identical with the commentator on the Valg'apadiyam, 
for the reason that Abhinava shows so deep knowledge of the 
Vakyapadlyam, we can definitely say that he lived in the 10th 
century A- D. in Kashmir. 

More on this subject will be found in the chapter, dealing 
With the Krama system. 


DUALIST I^AIVA SCHOOL. 

Here it will not be out of place to speak a little on the 
literary activity of the ^aiva dualists, particularly because 
Abhinava himself frequently refers to them. These writers 
we divide .into two periods, viz., pre-Abhinavagupta and 
post-Abhinavagupta. And because we are mentioning them 
only by the way to show the relation of other Saiva schools 
with the one under discussion, we shall, therefore, finish 
with the writers of both the periods right here, without post- 
poning the treatment of the post-Abhinava dualists till we come 
to the next chapter as in the case of the monists. 


AMALGAMATION OF THE DVAITA AND THE 
DVAITSDVAITA SCHOOLS. 


It appears that while the monistic Saiva School was doing 
its work, as described above, the dualistic school was not idle. 
The probability is that the latter began its work earlier. For, 
Ksemaraja, as has already been pointed out, speaks of even 
the admittedly monistic Tantras, as for instance, the Svacc- 
handa, having been interpreted in the dualistic light : and 

Abhinavagupta also quotes some dualist writers giving their 
names. 


Our work at present is confined to the monistic school. We 
have not made enough search for the material to build up the 
complete Wstory of the dualistic school. The available infor- 
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mation on this topic is given in the Bhaskarl, Vol. III. It is, 
therefore, not possible for us to say when and how this school 
came to Kashmir, who were its earliest writers and what were 
the circumstances responsible for its rise. We can, however, 
definitely state that long before Abhinava’s time the two Saiva 
Schools, namely, the Dvaita and the Dvaitadvaita, had amalg- 
amated and as such had one common name “Siddhanta”. 
Pausfcara Samhita, for instance, calls the group of twenty-eight 
Agamas, consisting of ten Dvaita and eighteen Dvaitadvaita 
Agamas, as stated before, by the name of “Siddhanta”.^ Abhi- 
nava also uses this very word to refer to the teachings of 
these twenty-eight Agamas as a whole,^ and his commentators 
refer to the writers of this school as the followers of the 
Siddhanta^ ( Saiddhantikas ). 

THE POSITION OF THIS SCHOOL IN 
ABHINAVA’S TIME. 

In the time of Abhinava the position of this school 'was 
already well established. It had produced great writers like 
Sadyojyoti, Brhaspatiand Sankaranandana. The leaders of 
this school had written learned commentaries on the Tantras, 
not only of the admittedly dualistic school but also on those 
which were known to belong to the monistic school such as 
the Svacchanda. They had also written such popular works 
as the Bhoga Karika and the ^iva Tanu Sastra, which presented 
the fundamental principles of the school in a very simple 
- . and appealing language. In the eyes of Abhinava, however, 
this school was to be shunned, because it was dominated by 
ritualism, the observance of which meant much trouble but - 
little religious merit in return; because it could not show the 
right way to final emancipation and because its prmciples 
were not at all in harmony with common experience*. It was 


1, Air. T.. Introd 2. 

3. T. A., Comm , Vl, 221. 


2. T. A., XII, 400. 

4. T. A., XII, 400-1. 
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to the theories of this school that' he wrote such 

■works as the Bhedavada Vidara^a. In the TantrSloka, in 
which he has dealt with almost all the points connected with 
his monistic school, he has drawn attention to the points of 
difference between the Siddhanta school and the Trika and 
has tried his best to refute the theories of the former. This 
is not the place to illustrate these differences. We, therefore, 
content ourselves with quoting the following*verse of Jayaratha 
in support of our view 

‘'Sahkaranandana-Sadyojyoti-Devabala-Kanabhugaditnattim 
Pratyakhyasyan navamaia -yyacakhyavahn ik am Jayarathah.” 

T. A., Comm., VI, 250. 


lAKULtSA PAlfcPATA. 

The Siddhanta school, referred to in the preceding para- 
graph, IS not to be confused with another Tantrika Saiva 
school, known as LakuliSa Palupata. The latter follows only 
the eighteen Tantras of the Dvaitadvaita school, and not the 
twenty-eight Tantras, as interpreted in the Ught of the duaUstic 
teaching. According to Abhinava, while the Siddhanta school 
IS simply to be shunned, the Pa^upata school occupies a 
position next only to his own monistic school as a sure guide 
the way to final emancipation. The superiority of the 
alter les only m the fact that it is a sure means to the realisa- 
tion of the worldly desires also.^ 

The available information about the historical position 
principle, „f o* DvaLvata 

v„,. j„. xxvi-xxxi 


T. A., XII, 366-7, 
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DUALIST WRITERS AND THEIR WORKS. 

( I ) SADYOJYOTI &VA. 

He was a dualist Saiva and was spoken of as Siddhaguru. 
He was also called Khetapala^. As regards his time, we can 
authoritatively say only this much that he was Abhinava’s 
predecessor. About the place of his birth we have no evidence 
at present to say any thing at all. His teacher was Ugrajyoti®. 

HIS WORKS. 

1. BHOGA KARIKA. 

It deals with Bhoga in accordance with the teaching of 
the Raurava Tantra. There is a quotation from this in T. A , 
Comm., VI, 132. 

2. MOKSA KARIKS. 

3. PARAMOKSA NIRSSA KSRIKS. 

4. TATTVA TRAYA NIRNAYA. 

5. RAURAVA TANTRA VRTTI. 

He considered this Vrtti to be so important a work of his 
that ho refers to himself as "Vrttikrt” (the writer of the Vrtti) ® 
To us it is known only from references to it by his commen- 
tator, Aghora Sivacarya.* 

6 . TATTVA SAl&GRAHA. 

( II ) BRHASPATI. 

He appears to have been accepted to be as great an autho- 
rity as Sadyojyoti himself, not only from the frequent 
references to him m the writings of Abhinava ( consult Ap- 
pendix B. ) but also from the fact that he is quoted as an 
authority by the post-Abhinava dualist Saiva writers such as 

1. T. A., Comm , VI, 211. 2. M. K , 63. 

3. T. T. N., Comm., 2. 4 . T. San., Comm., 62. 
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Aghora Sivacarya and Bhatta Rama Ka^ha. The latter in 
the introduction to his commentary on Sadyojyoti’s Moksa 
Karika, couples the name of Brhaspati with that of Sadyojyoti 
as follows : — 

”Yibhyam praka^itam vartma siddhante siddhabhavata^ 
Guriinam api tau vandyau Sadyojyoti-Brhaspatl.” 

1. ;SlVA TANU ^STRA, 

This is the only known work of this writer. The only 
source of our information about it, is Abhinava’s reference 
to it in the following quotation 

“Iti nirvacanaih Sivatanu^astre gurubhih sm^o devah.” 

T. A., I, 146. 

Jayaratha, commenting on this, says : — 

“Gurubhih iti Brhaspatipadaih.” 

( III ) I^AlSfKARANANDANA. 

He also was one of the dualist Saiva writers whose views 
Jayaratha controverts, as he himself says in the concludmg 
line of his commentary on the Tantraloka Ahnika IX. Abhinava 
also refers to him in his Pratyabhijfla Vrmar^inl, 1, 181. 

1. PRAjSAlatjkAra. 

This IS the only known work of Sahkaranandana. Our 
source of information about it, is Abhinava’s reference to it in 
1* P. V., 1, 181, From the nature of the context in which the 
reference occurs, it seems to have been written with the object 
of explodmg the atomic theory of the Naiyayikas. 

( IV ) VIDYAPATI. 

Two works of his 

1. ANUBHAVA STOTRA T. S., 31. 

2. MANA STOTRA T. A., Ah. XlV, 9. 
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are known from Abhinava’s references to them, as shown above. 
He is quoted in Bhatta Rama Kantha!s commentary on the 
Moksa Karika, P. 21. The evidence in hand is not conclusive 
to show whether he was a dualist or not. But it is 
very probable that he was. We have, therefore, given him 
n place here. 


( V ) DEVABALA 

Hun we know as a dualist writer only from a reference to 
Bim made by Jayaratha in T. A., Comm., VI, 250. 

Saiva dualists of the post-abhinava period 

For reasons already -stated we briefly deal with the Saiva 
■dualists of even the post-Abhinava period right here. 

( I ) KING BHOJADEVA. 

Mr. Smith in his Early History of India speaks of two 
Bhojas ( i) Mihira, -son of Ramabhadra, usually known by 
his title Bhoja ( 840 — 90 A. D. ) and ( ii ) Bhojadeva of Dhara 
( 1018-60 A. D. ). Of these only the latter is known to have been 
a patron of learning and a great writer. He is quoted by 
Madhava in the Sarva DarSana Sangraha, in his summary of 
the Saiva DarSana, and by Vidyaranya Yatindra ( MSdhava 
himself so called when he became a Sanyasm ? ) in his comm- 
entary on the Suta Samluta He is referred to by Aghora 
^ivacarya ( 1158 A D. ) in his Paddhati^ and is represented 
to have been a pupil of Uttunga Sivacarya or his brother He 
is, therefore, probably identical with Bhojadeva of Dhara. 
His known Sidvaite work is 

1. Tattva Praka^ika. 


1. T. F , Int^od., 4. 
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(II) RXAIAKANTHA. 

HIS IDENTITY. 

The author, with whom we are dealing here, was different 
from his namesake, the son of Bhafta 'Narayana Kantha and 
the author of the Nada Karika. The former was the grand 
teacher of Narayana Kantha, the father of the latter. This is 
evident from an introductory verse in the Mrgendra Vtttiof 
Bhatta Narayaga Kantha which gives the names of the succe- 
ssive teachers as follows : — 

1. Rama Kantha. 

2. Vidya KaMha. 

3. Narayana Kantha.’- 

HIS DATE. 

Aghora Sivacarya, the author of the Dipika on the mrge- 
ndra Vftti of Narayana Kan^lm, according to his own state- 
ment in his Paddhati, quoted by Srlkrsna S&strl in his intro- 
duction to Asta Prakarana, finished his Paddhati in the 
Saka year 1080 i. e. 1158 A. D. For, according to the orthodox 
View the Saka era began 78 years after the commencement 
of the Christian era. He speaks of Ramakantha as one of 
his" teachers.® We have already shown that Rama Kantha, the 
author of the Nada Karika on which Aghora Siva commented^ 
was a different person from the grand teacher of NarSyapa 
Kantha of the same name and that the author of the N3da 
Karika was the son of Narayana Kantha. In the list below 
^ the names of the teachers are given in their order of succession 
with the probable time of their literary activities : — 

1. Rama Kantha 1 1025-1050 

2. VidyS Kantha. 1050-75. 

3. Narayana Kantha. 1075-1100. 


K Mr, T,j 466, 


2. K. K.,24i. 
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4. RamaKanthall 1100-30. 

5, AghoraSiva. 1130-58. 

ais WORK. 

1. SADVRTTI. 

This is the only work of Ramakantha I that we know and 
the source of its knowledge is only a reference to it in the con- 
cluding line of the Ratna Traya by his pupil, Srlkaatha.^ 

{ III ) ^RfKANTHA. 

He speaks of himself as a pupil of Rama Kantha 1 in one 
of the concluding verses of his Ratna Traya.® His literary 
activity, therefore, probably fell between 1050 and 1075 A D. 
The only work of this author that we know of is 

1. Ratna Traya. 

( IV ) nSraya^ kantha. 

HIS IDENTITY, 

Bhatta Narayana Kantha is a different person from Bhatta 
Narayana, the author of the Stava Cintamani, whom Abhinava 
quotes in the ParatrimSika Vivarana, page 69. The former, 
according to his own statement in the concluding line of his 
commentary on the Mrgendra Tantra, was the grandson of 
Sankara and the son of Vidyakantha, but the latter, according 
to the statement of Ksemaraja in his commentary on Bhatta 
Narayana’s Stava Cintamani, was the grandson of ParameS- 
vara and the son of Aparajita®. He was the grand teacher 
of Aghora Siva. His works, therefore, must have been written 
- in the last quarter of the 11th century A. D. 


1, R, Tr,107, 

3 S C., Comm., 10. 


2. R Tr., 107. 
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HIS WORKS. 

1. MRGENDRA VRTTL 

It is a commentaiy on the Mrgendra Tantra. 

2. SARANNI^^ - 

or 

BFLHATTfKA* 

This we know only from a reference to it by Aghora Siva 
in the introduction to his commentary on the Tattva Sangraha 
•of Sadyojyoti. 

{ V ) RAMA KANTHA ( II ) 

He was the teacher of Aghora Siva and the son of 
"Narayana Kan{ha. We can, therefore, safely say that he wrote 
in the first quarter of the 12th century A. D. 

HIS WORKS. 

In the colophons of all his works he speaks of himself as 
the son of Bhatta Narayana Ka^tha. There is, therefore, no 
room for any difference of opinion on his authorship of the 
following works, because the question as to whether a parti- 
cular wwk was written by one Rama Kan^haor the other, 
cannot arise : — 

1. NADAKaRIKa. 

2. '^ttionbaramoksanirasakarika. 

3. VKTll ON MOKSA KSRKS. 

Works known from references only 

mantra vSrtika tIka. 

M. K,, P. 4. 

6. AGAMA VIVEKA, 


1 


T. San., I, 


P.M.N.K.,P.49. 
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In the concluding verse of the Nada Kanfca there is a 
statement that Rama Kantha II belonged to Kashmir. It is, 
therefore, probable that all the other writers also of the post- 
Abhinava period of whom we have spoken above, excepting, 
of course, Bhojadeva, belonged to the same place. The fact 
that “Kantha” is a common family name in Kashmir even to 
day lends additional support to this probability. 

( VI ) AGHORA ^rVA ( 1130-58 A. D. ) 

We have discussed his date above. He was an inhabitant 
of Kundma Kula in Cola.^ His teacher was Sarvatma Siva. In 
the colophon to his commentary on the Tattva Prakahka he 
represents himself to be teacher of two lacs of pupils. 

HIS WORKS. 

He commented on the following works : — 

1. TATTVA PRAKaSiKA. 

2. TATTVA SANGRAHA. 

3. TATTVA TRAYA HIRNAYA. 

4. RATNA TRAYA. 

6. BHOGA KARIKS. 

6. J^SDAKARIKA. 

7. MRGENDRA VRTTI. 

He wrote the following independent works, , but we know 
them only from his own reference to them in the concluding 
lines of his commentary on the Ratna Traya in which he calls 
himself a Kavl^vara^ : — 

8. ASCARYA-SARA. 

9. PAKHAKDAPAJAPA. 

10. BHAKTA PRAKA^A. 

11. ABHYHDAYA NATAKA. 


1. T T. N., 22. 


2. R. Tr. 108. 
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IDENTITY OF THE SIDDHANTA SCHOOL 
WTH 

THE ^AIVA DAR^ANA OF MXDHAVA. 

Leaving aside tlie similarity of the philosophical concep- 
tions with which we shall, space pemntting, deal in the secondtpart, 
if we were to compare the authorities of the SMdhanta School, 
about whom we have spoken in the last few pages, with 
those quoted by Madhava in the summary of the Saiva Dariana 
in his Sarva Dar^ana Sahgraha, we shall have very httle doubt 
left in our minds ahoutthe identity of the Siddhanta School with 
the Saiva School of Madhava’s S. D. S. The former follows 
the mixed authority of twenty-eight Tantras, ten of the Saiva 
group and eighteen of the Rudra group. The latter also does 
the same. It quotes as authorities the Mrgendra Tantra of 
the first and the Saurabheya and the Kiraqa Tantras of the 
second group. We may point out here that the Mrgendra is 
a part of the Kamika Tantra. As regards human authorities, 
with the exception of only two ( i ) Bahudaivatya and ( ii ) 
Soma Sambhu, which have not so far been accessible to us, 
all are out _of those which have been discussed above. The 
following are the names of the authors and books quoted as 
authorities by Madhava, which^are common to the Siddhanta 
School, described above ; 


L TATTVA SANGRAHA. 

2. TATTVA PRAKfeA OR TATTVA PRAKASIKA. 

3. BHOJARaJA.- 
*. SlDDHA GURU, 

5. BRHASPATI. 

6. RAMA KAKfHA, 


' nCih " writers of the Siddhanta Scho 

fthe post-Abhmava period. It is interesting to note th 
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Madhava himself uses the word “Siddhanta^’ when he speaks 
of the followers of this school as distinguished from those of 
the other Saivagamic Schools.^ 

IIL historical background of his dramaturgic ideas 

THE WRITERS ON DR\MATURGy KNOWN TO 

ABHINAVA AND THEIR HISTORICAL POSITION. 

Bharata is admitted by all to be the first known wnter on 
Sanskrit Dramaturgy whose work is available tn full. For mfoi- 
mation on SadaSiva Bharata etc. please refer to the Indian 
Esthetics, Second Edition pp. 4-6. On his SQtras Abhinava 
has commented. We can, therefore, give a clear idea of 
Abhinava’s contribution to Sanskrit dramaturgy only if we 
trace its history from the time of the wnter of the onginal 
to that of the commentator. But the -limited space at our 
disposal in the present thesis does not permit us to undertake 
it. We shall, therefore, content ourselves with showing 
what light a careful study of Abhinava’s works throws on 
some of the important problems 

INTERPOLATION IN BHARATA’S NaTYA I^SSTRA, 

The question of Bharata’s Natya §§stra being a work of 
many hands is very old. In fact, as we have already pointed 
out, even before the time of Abhinava, there were some who 
considered at least those portions, in which Bharata is spoken 
of as a third person, to have been form the pen of some of his 
pupils. How in Abhinava’s opinion such a view was wrong 
we have already shown. In recent times two places in th® 
published text of the Natya Ssstra have been pointed out as 
indicative of its later rehandling and recasting. One is the 
colophon at the end in the Kavyamala edition 


1. S. D. S., 174. 
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“Samaptaicayam (granthah) Nandi-Bharatasangttapusta- 
tam” 

nd the other is a sort of prediction, contained in the last 
jhapter, that the rest of the topics ndllhe treated in detail 
by Kohala. In addition to this a work on music called 
‘Nandi Bharata” noticed hy Rice in his Mysore and -Coorg 
:^atalogue and a chapter referred to as “Nandi Bhatatokta 
sahkarahastadhyaya” from a “work on the art of dancing 
accompanied by the different kinds of movements of the 
hand etc.” noticed in the Madras Catalogue are mentioned; 
and it is stated “these works, probably late compilations, 
refer to Nandi or NandikeSvara, whom tradition acknowledges 
as an ancient authority on music and histrionic art,” It is 
further added “This designation of the later part 'of Bharata’s 
text, a part of which deals, among other things, with music, 
probably implies that it was compiled and recast at some 
later period in accordance with the views of Nandike^vara.” 
Similarly the prediction about the continuation of Bharata's 
work, referred to above, has been supposed to indicate “that 
the rewriting of the portion in question was done some time 
af^er Kohala as well as NandikeSvara had spoken on the 
subject.” ( H. S. P., P. 24-5. ) 


It is apparent from what has been stated above that- the 


theory of the later interpolation is based upon the supposition 
of the later chronological position of Nandi and Kohala, 
due to the ignorance of the relation of these two accepted 
authorities to Bharata. Therefore, unless we are able to fix the 
exact chronological position of these two persons we cannot 
.cither accept or reject the theory. Let us, therefore, see what 
light the text of the Natya Sastra itself and the commentary 
of Abhinava thereon throw on this point. 


Bharata is 
4i!ai he gives 


very frank in stating that all the information 
on gesticulation was got from Tandu 
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“Tato ye Tauduna proktas tvaDgahara mahatmana 
Nanakaranasamyuktanvyakhyasyami sarecakan ” 

N. S., Ch. IV, 18-9. 

On this there is a very important comment of Abhinavagupta, 
which explains the identity of Tandu. According to this, Tandu 
is another name of Nandi as Muni is that of Bharata : — 

“Tandu-muni^abdau Nandi-Bharatayoh aparanamahl.” 

A. Bh., Vol 1,90 

Thus it IS clear that Nandi was Bharata's contemporary, 
perhaps older, or a predecessor, but not his distant successor. 
If we accept the identity of Nandi with Bharata’s teacher 
or collaborator, Tandu, there remains no difficulty m explain- 
ing the colophon at the end of the last chapter of the Bharata 
SOtra in the Kavyamala edition, “Nandibharata”. It may 
mean Bharata instructed by Nandi. 

( Nandyupadisto Bharatah— Nandi-Bharatah, 
“Sakaparthivadlnam siddhaye uttarapadalopasyopa- 
sankhyanam.” ) 

Similarly the colophon of the MS. No. 13009 noticed m 
the Madras Catalogue, referred to above, can also be easily 
explained. 


KOHALA. 

That he is an ancient authority on dramaturgy, nobody 
doubts. That he wrote some works on t^at subject is ma^® 
abundantly clear by Abhinava (consult A Bh , Vol.I, PP. 25, 48, 
173, 182, 266, 272 ), Many other later writers also frequently 
refer to him and quote from his works. That he had 
established his reputation as an authority on dramaturgy so 
as to be referred to by Bharata himself is also made cleat 
by Abhinava in the A. Bh. For, according to his statement on 
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sage 266, the 10th verse of the 6th- chapter of the.Natya 
Jastra contains the opinion of Kohala and, not that of Bharata 
on the question of the number of the essential constituents* 
jf Natya, because the Natya Sastra states the views of Kohala' 
also on some important points. Further, at some places, 
according to Abhinava’s interpretation, Bharata rejects the 
view of Kohala, as for instance, in regard to the native of 
Susira, as the following comment on Bharata’s verse “SusitO' 
vamSa eva ca” clearly shows ; — 

“Evakarah Kohaladivyudasaya”, 

How can the acceptance of some views of Kohala and rejection 
of others by Bharata be possible but for their contem- 
poraneity 

The question is only about his exact position in relation 
to Bharata, and on this also Abhinava, though indirectly and 
incidentally, has spoken in terms not easily to be mistaken. 
Bharata, while speaking on NSadl in Ch. L, S.' 56, uses 
the word “vicitra” and Abhinava, commenting on this 
word, says : — 

“Ata eva vicitretyuktam...... 

Ityesapi bharatlyatvena prasiddha Kohalapradar^ita 
nandyupapannabhavati.” A, Bh., Vol. I, 25. 

Here the word "Bharatiya” is of very great importance in 
giving us a clue to the relation, we are trying to find out. This 
word means "propounded by the son of Bharata”. It cannot 
mean “of Bharata” because according to Panini’s rule 
‘Vrddhdcchah” (Pa. 4-2-14) the aflBx "Cha” which changes into 

*Tya”, cannot be added to a word with a short initial 
syllable. 

“Vrddhiryasyacamadis tad vrddham.” 

Therefore, the initial has to be prolonged before this affix can 
rightly be added. But how can it be done unless at first the 
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affix ''A 9 ” expressive of the sense of "offspring” ( apatya ) 
(“Tasyapatyam”. Pa, 4-1-92.) be affixed td the word “Bharata”? 
"Bharatiya” therefore, literally means “of the son of Bharata.” 
The meaning of the word having been settled the next 
question that naturally arises is : “Who was this son of 
Bharata?”. To this also Abhinava gives a reply in the same 
line by saying "Kohalapradar^ita”. Thus it is evident that 
Kohala was Bharata’s son, at least this is Abhinava’s view. 
It may be interesting to note in this connection that Kohala is 
included in the list of the hundred sons of Bharata, enume- 
rated in Bh. Su., Ch. I, S. 26-39. 

It may be pointed out here that the word “Bharatiya”, 
on the interpretation of which our conclusion on the exact 
relation of Kohala to Bharata is based, occurs also in the colo- 
phon of each chapter of the Natya Sastra : 

“Iti BhSratiye Natya Ssstre” 

But there the word has a quite different meaning from that in 
which it is used in the passage under discussion. For, if 
we take it to mean the same there as here, against all 
traditions and authorities we will have to accept Kohala to 
be the author of the Natya Sastra. The question, therefore, 
naturally arises : in what sense is the word used in the 
colophons ? 

The following three interpretations suggest themselves to 
us, but, we confess, none satisfactonly explains the long “a” 
in the initial syllable : — 

( I ) “Handed down by Bharata.” This meaning we get 
by affixmg “cha” to the word “Bharata” ( “Teha proktam” 

4- 3-101 ) after affixmg “an” in svartha (“Praj^ladlbhya^ca’ 

5- 4-38 ). 

(II) "Concemmg the pupils of Bharata, that is the actors 
in general.” The word yields this sense if we take it to have 
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been formed from the word “Bharata" according to Panini’s 
Sutra “Adhikrtya krte granthe” ( 4-3-87 ) after affixing "an” in 
the sense of pupil according to “Kanvadibhyo gotre”. (4-2-111). 

( in ) “Beneficial to the actors.” To get this meaning we 
have to form “Bharata” as in the preceding case, and then 
affix “cha” in the sense of “beneficial” according to “Tasmai 
hitam” (5-1-5). This interpretation seems to have the support 
of Abhinava as the following quotation shows : — 

“NatajanasvakapravrttivHesopade§aparam, ata eva 
tadgatasiddhasadupayopadeJanaparam idam ^astram 
iti natasya tavannanena kiftcidupadi^yate tarn pratyu- 
pakarad rte” A. Bh., Vol. 1, 4. 

The extracts discussed above can very easily be interpreted 
by the exponents of the later interpolation theory as support- 
ing their own position. But this is possible only on the 
presumption of the later date of Kohala, which has yet to be 
proved to be based upon sound literary evidence. We have, 
at least, the support of such a great authority as Abhinava- 
gupta for the view maintained here. 

Now, taking Abhinava’s testimony in this matter to be correct, 
let us see how this explains the prediction referred to above. 
It is evident that Bharata wrote his Natya Sastra when he was 
very old, because he is spoken of as a Muni. Therefore, it 
will not be wrong to suppose that at the time when the sage 
was writing the above work, his son, or younger contemporary, 
Kohala, was already of sufficiently advanced age and held 
certain \'iews on some dramaturgic points, which, though 
different from those of Bharata, were not to be ignored. The 
latter, therefore, at some places purposely uses expressions, as 
Abhinava interprets, to indicate the acceptability of Kohala’s 
\iews, as in the instance discussed above. Taking all these 
facts into consideration it seems verj’ probable that by the 
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time the present Bharata Sutra reached its 'completion the sage 
had grown too old and feeble to continue wnting on the 
remaining points of dramaturgy which were of equal impor- 
tance with those already treated. By this time Kohala also 
had established his reputation as an authority on dramaturgy 
and had become quite able to continue the work. Bharatai 
therefore, entrusted the future work on the subject to his 
worthy son or contemporary and closed his work with the so- 
called prediction, on which the present controversy is partly 
based\ Thus the two grounds, on which the conclusion of 
later interpolation and recasting is based, do not appear to be 
"sound. The third is simply a tradition that the onginal work 
of Bharata was in the SOtra form. It is, therefore, unnecessary 
ito discuss It here. 


BHARATA'S DATE. 

Both his style and the method of dealing with the subject 
are apparently Puranic, and we know that Purapas 'assumed 
their final form,' roughly speaking, in the fourth century A D. 
But, as in the case of Purapas so in that of Bharata, whose 
date we can at present find out only with the help of the style 
.and the language, the upper limit cannot be precisely fixed. 
The lower limit, however, is not so uncertain. For, we have 
positive proof of the existence of his NStya Sastra in the present 
form m the 6th century A. D., because there is a Varhka on 
it of King Harsa of Kannauj ( 606-47 AD.) which is quoted 
by Abhinava in his commentary on Bharata’s Natya Sastra with 
the remark “iti Harsa Vartikam” ( consult A Bh., Vol. I,PP> ^7, 
-172,174,207, 211, 212). Bharata’s Natya ^astra must have, 
therefore, existed and become of accepted authority long before 
King Harsa’s time to prompt him to write a Vartika on it. I® 
may be noted that in the case of Bharata’s text, on which Harsa 


1. Bh. Su. ch. 87, £ 18. 
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wrote his Vartika, Abhinava does not point out any difference 
in reading as he does in the case of that ( text of Bharata ) 
on which others have commented, as for instance, on page 226 
of A. Bh., Vol. I. The intervening period between Bharata 
and Harsa, therefore, does not seem to have been very long, 
^^or was it very short, because the necessity for a sort of com- 
mentary, "VaTtika, had arisen. It will, therefore, notbeworig 
to suppose that Bharata lived sometime between the 4th and 
the 5th century A. D. There is, however, no denying the fact 
that oral traditions about dramaturgy, which are embodied 
by Bharata, were current from much earlier time than the 
4th century or that there were works on dramaturgy, such as 
the Adi Bharata etc., already in existence when Bharata wrote 
the present Natya ^astra. 

bharata’s commentators and writers on subjects 

ALLIED TO DRAMATURGY REFERRED TO BY 
ABHINAVA. 

{ 1 ) TUMBURU. 

Tumburu was an authority on dance-movement. He is quoted 
and refened to by Abhinava. He seems to be earlier than 
Bharata; for, accordmg to Abhmava, Bharata agrees with 
Tumburu in holding that Recakas are aspects of Karanas and 
Ahgaharas.^ 

C II ) dattilacsrya. 

From the nature of the context in which he is referred to 
as V.C11 as from a quotation in A. Bh., Vol. I, P. 205, he appears 
lo have been an old authority on Tala, because he is spoken 
of as ‘Acary a’ by Abhinava as also because his name is men- 
tioned in the list of hundred sons of Bharata. ( We do not 
attach more than due importance to the latter argument. ) 


1. .A. l.h., Vol. 1. 165. 
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He was a contemporary of Bharata, as has been shown in 
the second edition of the Indian Esthetics P. 538. 

( 111 ) rXhula. 

There are two quotations attnbuted to him in the A. Bh., Vol, 
I, PP. 115, 172. They show that he wrote on dramaturgy in 
general. For, the first concerns dancing and the second the 
way in which a female character should address her loving 
husband or friend. He acknowledges the authority of Bharata 
even in one of these quotations^. 

He was an eminent teacher of Buddhism. He admitted 
many more graces ( Alankara ) of women than mentioned by 
Bharata. Abhinava asserts that these additional graces are 
not in consonance with the view of Bharata,® 

( IV ) raghunStha. 

Raghunatha is an authority on music. He is referred to 
in connection with the four types of song, to be introduced in 
the presentation of the preliminaries of a drama, such as 
MagadhI etc. He is said to have defined them in terms of 
muSical technique®. Tala etc. Other authorities on music are 
discussed in the second edition of the Indian ^Esthetics in Ch 
XI ‘Art of Music’. 


( V ) ADHVAHARA. 

Adhvahara was an author of a work on dramaturgy. For* 
a quotation from his work is given in the course of discussion 
on the language that Sahara uses. Accordmg to him,- Sahara 
is a low type of person, placed in high position. The language 
that befits him is not any type of Prakrta, but an Apabhram^^ 


1 . A. be., Vol. T, 172. 
3. A. Bh., Vol. I, 266. 


2. A. Bh , Vol. Ill, 164. 
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which abounds in the use of palatal sibilant ‘S’. Abhinavagupta 
agrees with this view and quotes two verses of his own, but poi- 
nts out that a great poet Bhlma,in his drama *Pratijfia Canakya’ 
has frequently referred to King Vindhyaketu as Sakdra^ 

( VI ) JAYADEVA ( PRE-ABHINAVA ). 

Jayadeva, referred to by Abhinava® in chapter 14th, deal- 
ing with metre, is an authority on metre. A line from his 
work Chapter I is quoted in the Abhinava Bharatl, in which 
he summarily presents the idea of Bharata’s verses 83rd and 
the following. It may be pointed out here that the reading of 
the verse 83 as quoted in the commentary is slightly different 
from that of the printed text. But the former seems to be a 
scribal mistake. For, ‘Sarvesam vrttanam’ instead of ‘Sarvesam 
chandasam” is metrically defective reading. 

This Jayadeva is very different from his namesake, the 
author of the Gltagovinda, who was one of the five jewels, 
which adorned the court of King Laksmanagupta of Bengal 
( 1175-1200 A, D. ). The only thing that can be said at 
present about Jayadeva, under reference, is that he was a 
predecessor of Abhinavagupta and, therefore, belonged to a 
period earlier than the second half of the 10th century A. D. 

( VII ) BHATTA SANKARA ( PRE-ABHINAVA ). 

Bhatta Sankara seems to have been an authority on metre 
and acting. Commenting on Bharata’s conception of the 
parts of the classical metrical composition, Abhinavagupta 
interprets Bharata to mean that in every fourth part the 
subsidiary sense should bo complete and the concluding word 
should not be such as partly belongs to one Pada and partly 
to another; and instructs the actors to pause and recite so as 


1. A. Bh., Vol. It, 161. 


2. A. Bli„Vol. n, 244. 
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to give a clear idea of the break, both in meaning and metre. 
This view he says is in consonance with that of Bhatta San- 
kara^ and quotes from his work the following : — 

“Kvacidupantyo va” 

He was a very great devotee of Siva and wrote a work on 
music extendmg over many chapters, in one of which he dealt 
•withthe basic types ofDhruva. The reference runs as foll- 
ows : — 

" Yatha StI Sankara bhakti^alina Bhatta Sankarena 
Arthasamavrtta prakaraqe pradar^itam. A. Bh., ( MS ) Ch. 
XXXI, V. 327-8 


( VIII ) BHATTA YANTRA. 

He seems fo have written a commentary on the Bharata 
Sfitra, because a quotation is given apparently from his 
commentary to state his opinion on the meaning of the word 
*‘evam” which constitutes a part of Bharata’s verse 331, ch,lV, 
as Abhinava clearly states : — 

“Etacca svamatanusarena "evarn” ^abdarthamahuh.” 

A. Bh., Vol 1,208. 

( IX ) kIrtxdharacarya 

He is spoken of as vyakhyata along with the known 
commentators of Bharata and his opinion also is quoted on 
the meaning of the same word “evam” as pointed out above. 
He also, therefore, seems to have commented upon the 
Bharata Sutra. 

It may be pointed out here that Dr. De, in his history of 
Sanskrit poetics, represents this KlrtidharScarya to have been 
Abhinava’s successor, probably because in the quotation that 


1. A. Bh., Vol. U, 246, 
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he gives in the foot-note on page 27, H. S. P., Klrtidhara is 
mentioned after Abhinava. But, in view of the fact that he 
IS quoted by Abhinava himself, as shown above. Dr. De’s 
opinion, we think, requires revision. 

( X ) nanyadeva. 

He was the writer of a commentary on the Bharata Sutra, 
called Bharata Bhasya. He is quoted by Abhinava in A. 
Bh.,yol. 1,255. 

HIS TIME. 

Nanyadeva is a familiar name to Indologists. Four emi* 
nent scholars have written on him. Professor Sylvain Levi 
was the first to deal with the question of Nanya’s date in Le 
Nepal, Vol. II. According to him, NSnyadeva’s accession 
fell in 1097 A. D. This date, according to Dr. R. C. Majumdar, 
because it is “confirmed by a memorial verse preserved in 
Vidyapati’s Purusapariksa and corroborated by a MS. written 
in 1097 m the reign of king Nanyadeva” (1. H. Q„ Vol. VII, P. 
680 ) may be regarded as finally settled. According to Mr. 
Jayaswal, however, the year of accession was 1093 A, D. 
and that of death 1133 A. D. 

All these scholars, for some reason or the other, allow 
Nanyadeva a reign of about fifty years. This Nanyadeva, who 
is supposed to have lived from sometime in the later half of 
the lull century to 1133 or 1147 A. D., we would have alto- 
gether Ignored, but for the article of Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi 
in the Quarterly Journal of the Andhra Historical Research 
Society, October, 1926, P. 55-63, in which he gives an account 
of Niinya’s commentary on Bharata’s Natya Sastra (chs. XXVE 
to XXXIV, dealing with music). 

The available portion of the commentary gives the follow- 
ing details about the identity of the author : — 
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1. Mahasamantadlupati-dharniavaloka'Srlman Nanyapati. 

2. MithileSvara. 

3. Karnatakulabhusana. 

4. DharmadharabhupatL 

5. Rajanarayana. 

6. Nn>amalla. 

7. MohanamurarL 

8. Pxatyagravantpati. 

9. E'rtinguisher of the fame of the king of Malava. 

10. Conqueror of the heroes of Sauvlra. 

1 1. Breaker of the powers of Vanga and Gauda. 

Dr. Majumdar has tried to explain some of the above 
attributes as referring to Nanyadeva of the Ilth and the I2tli 
centuries A- D. According to him naturally, therefore, the 
commentator of the Natya Sastra is identical with the king of 
hlithila who reigned from 1097 to 1147. A D 

Our careful study of Abhinava presents the following diffi- 
cult}' in accepting the said identification : — 

Abhinavagupta, in his commentary on Bharata's 
Natj'a Sgstra, refers to Nanyadeva and quotes from his 
Bharatabhasya, a commentary on the Natj'a 8astra, as 
follows : — 

"Uktani Nanyadevena sva-Bharatabhasye : — 

‘Atra varnaSabdena gttirabhidhiyate naksaravisesah, 
napi sadjadisaptasvarah padagrame tvaniyamadeva 
svecchaya prayujyante, sadjadisvarantanam apya- 
viSesena vavarohadidharmanam pratyeva samupa- 
lambhate. Ato varna eva gitirityavasthitam, sopi 
caturdha n^gadhyadih” A. Bh , Vol 1, 255 

But, on the evidence of the dates of composition of three of 
_his important works, ( vide ch. I ) given by himself, Abhinava 
is known to have lived from about the middle of the 10th 
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century A. D. to about the close of the first quarter of the 
1 1th century. Further, on the solid ground of the references 
to the earlier works in the later, his writings are separately 
assigned to the following three periods : — 

1. Tantrika. 

2. Alankarika. 

3. PhUosophical. 

The date of completion of the biggest philosophical work 
of Abhinava, so far known, namely, the Pratyabhijfia Vivrti 
VimarSinI, is definitely known to be 1014-15 A. D. The time 
of writing of the Abhinava Bharatl, therefore, can safely be 
stated to be the beginning of the 1 1th century A. D. Nanya- 
deva, therefore, in order to explain his being quoted by 
Abhinava in the beginning of the 11th century A. D., has to 
be supposed to be an older contemporary, if not a predecessor, 
of Abhinava, In any case, it has got to be admitted that 
Nanyadeva finished his commentary on Bharata’s Natya 
Sastra before the close of the 10th century A. D. He has 
therefore, to be supposed to have been thirty to forty years 
of age at that time. For, it would not be reasonable to suppose 
that he finished such a work in his teens or early twenties. 
Under the circumstances, in our opinion, it .would not be 
EiTong to say that he was born early in the later half of the 
1 0th century A. D. 

Now, Nanyadeva, king of Mithila, is represented to have 
ascended the throne in 1097 A, D. and to have ruled for about 
fiftj' years. If we accept the conclusions of the scholars, who 
have specialized in the history of Nanya’s time, the following 
questions will naturally arise : 

1. Did Nanyadeva come to the throne when he was about 
one hundred and thirty years of age ? 

2. Did he H\e for about two hundred years and continue 
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ruling till the very end of his life For, such a supposition 
alone can explain his reign from 1097 to 1147 A. D. 

3. If not, how then can the identity of the commentator 
Nanyadeva, quoted by Abhinava in the beginning of the llth 
century, with a king of Mithila of the same name but belong- 
ing to the 12th century A. D. be accepted 7 

The only alternative that seems to be plausible, is to admit 
that king Nanyadeva, who, according to Dr. Majumdar, 
played an important part in north Indian politics in the first 
half of the 12th century A. D., was king of Mithila and 
commented on Bharata’s Natya Sastra, is different from Nanya- 
deva, who is quoted by Abhinava and, therefore, must belong 
to a period earlier than the close of the 10th century A D. 

THE COMMEKTATORS tWIOSE DATE CAN BE FIXED. 

( XI ) BHATTA MSTRGUPTA ( 5tH CENTHRY AD). 

Bhatta Matrgupta is associated with Bhartrmentha and 
Kalidasa, as is clear from the references cited by Prof. F- W. 
Thomas in his introduction to the Kavlndra-Vacana Samuccaya 
(PP. 105-6). 

He is said to have been Pravarasena’s predecessor on the 
throne of Kashmir. If we identify him with our author his 
date would come to be the 5th century A. D. For, Pravarasena 
is admitted to have ruled in that century by some but in the 
6th century by Prof. Stein in his Translation of the Raja 
Taranginl. He is said to have patronised Mentha, whose 
Hayagrlva Vadha won for him the royal favour. 

He is quoted by Ksemendra in his Auchitya Vicara Carca 
( Ch 22 ). He commented on the Natya Sastra as is deaf 
from the following facts : — 

Rahula Bhatta referring to Bharata’s text on Arambha and 
Vindu supports the view of Matrgupta on it. Sundara Mi^i® 
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his Natya Pradipa, composed m 1613 A. D , speaks of 
atrgupta as the writer of a Vyakhyana on the Natya Sastra, 

He is referred to by Sarngadeva in the introductory verses 
3 his Sangita Ratnakara as one of the authorities on which 
's work is based.’^ 

Abhinavagupta, commenting on the Natya Sastra Ch. XXIX, 
92 ., which deals with one of the ways of producing musical 
Dund from a stringed instrument, quotes the view of Matrgupta 
s follows : — 

Yathoktam Bhatta Matrguptena 

“Puspaflca janayatyeko bhuyonnspar^ananvitah*’. 

( XII ) SRt HARSA, THE AUTHOR OF THE HARSA VARTIKA. 

Harsa, very often referred to as Sri Harsa, king of Kanya- 
cubja ( 606-647 A. D. ), imwhose court lived Bhatta BSna, is a 
'ell known landmark in the history of Sanskrit literature. His 
Iramas, Nagananda, Priyadariika and Ratnavall, are recognised 
master-pieces and are frequently referred to by Abhinavagupta. 
His Harsa Vartika seems to be one of the earliest- commentaries 
on the Natya^astra. His deep knowledge of music and adherence 
'o the technique of Bharata are reflected in his drama, the 
Xdgananda, in such verses as “Vyaktirvyafljanadhatuna”, as 
■inted out by Abhinava". He recognised the distinction between 
**" ' and Nrtta", though, following the text of Bharata, 
onma facie he admitted the identity of the two^ m his Vartika. 
•le dissohed the compound Purvarahga as Purva^casau rangah 
and admitted the 'preliminaries’ ( Purvarahga ) to mean 
Tauryatnka”, a combination of dance, song and music. 
^bhin3vagupta differs from him, dissolves the compound as 
I’unah range and holds that Purvarahga consists in the 

l. S R,Vcl !, {An)6. 2. A. Bh , ( MS. ) Qi. 29., V. 101. 

S A. Bh , Vol.'l, 20~. 4. A, Bh , Vol. I. 172 and 174, 

1A 
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employment of dance, song and music separately or together.^ 
He, it appears, altered the text of Bharata “NepathyabhDmau 
mitrastu” as “Mitrantu” and interpreted it to imply that in 
the tiring room attendant should be eunuch so that the female 
characters may not feel shy. But Abhinavagupta points out 
that it IS a thoughtless alteration and interpretation; 
asserts that the word ‘Mitra’ is used in tlic masculine gender 
when it stands for the sun and that in the present context it 
is used in this sense and implies that care should be taken 
for proper ventilation in the tinng room; and suggests that its 
additional implication is that the gems, used in decorating 
the actors and actresses, should be bright like the sun.^ 

Thus, It becomes abundantly clear that Harsa wrote his 
Vartika on the Na^ya gastra, which was available to Abhinava- 
gupta, and that on many points Abhinavagupta differed from 
Harsa, 

Abhinavagupta gives a very important quotation from 
Sri Harsa’s work, probably from his Harsa Vartika, because 
it occurs in the context of the introductory scene (Prastavana). 
Here Abhmavagupta, propounding the view that Prastavana 
is of two types (i) an aspect of the preliminaries ( Purvarahga- 
ngabhOta ) (ii) otherwise. In the former case the poet remains 
indifferent to it, that is, he writes nothing about it. In the latter 
case, he writes what is to be spoken. And in support of his 
view he quotes Sri Harsa, who, he holds, admitted the two 
types of Prastavana, as follows 


“Yadaha Sri Harsah— Ata 
kasmim^cinnatake. 


eva Ha ( Bha so nama (Kavih) 


Divam yataScittajvarenakahrita evabhivartate, ASakyamasya 
puratovasthatum. ilyadi” ( A. Bh , Vol, 1 . 251-2. ) 


1. A. Eh, Vol I, 


2. Ibid., 211. 31. 
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This passage is importantj not only because it incorporates 
a ■view of Harsa but also because it seems to refer to Bhasa and 
to contain aquotation from one of his dramas. It may, however, 
be pointed out that here the text of the Abhinava Bharat! is 
corrupt. The MS. has ‘Hasa’- ‘Bhasa’ is the reading suggested 
by the editor, who surprisingly enough states the name of the 
drama, from which the quotation is given, to be'Nala Vikrama’, 
which is referred to by Saradatanaya in his Bhava Praka^a, but 
which is not one of the thirteen dramas, attributed to Bhasa. 

(Xin) UDBHATA. 

The followers of Udbhata (Audbhatas) are represented to 
hold that the llth verse of the sixth chapter of the Bharata Sutra 
states that, according to Kohala, Natya Sahgraha consists of 
eleven parts. Does this mean that he also wrote a commentary 
on the Bharata SQtra ? In any case, it is apparent that he 
interpreted ^Bharata’s text in a way which considerably diff- 
ered from other interpretations of the same and that these 
differences, though they may have been simply matters of oral 
tradition, were so many and had been accepted by so many 
that those who followed his interpretation were called 
Audbhatas. 


HIS DATE. 

There is no controversy about his date. He is taken to be 
identical with Bhatta Udbhata, whom Kalhana in his Rajatar- 
ahginl, Ch. IV, 495, represents as the Sabhapati of King 
Jayaplda of Kashmir (779-813 A. D.). He is very well known 
for his works on Alahkara e. g. Kavyalankarasarasahgraha. 


(XIV) bhatta lollata. 

That he commented upon the Bharata Sutra is clear not so 
much from his opinion on Rasa, quoted by Abhinava, as from 
the quotation which points out the difference of his interpre- 
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tation of the word “evam” in Bh. Su. Ch. IV, S. 331, from those 
of Bhatta Yantra and Klrtidharacarya 


HIS DATE. 

From the manner in which reference has been made to his 
theory of Rasa by Abhinava in bis A Bh., Vol. I, p. 274, there 
remains little doubt about the fact that he was Srl^ankuka’s 
older contemporary. Not only is his exposition of Rasa given 
first of all but his view also is represented to be in common 
with that of the ancients (Cirantanas), such as Dandm Further, 
Srisankuka is represented to be his first opponent ; and the 
word ‘etanna’, with which the statement of the opponent’s view 
^ begins, shows that the latter was Lollata’s contemporary. We 
know that the word “etat” in Sanslcrit stands for what is 
present before, in fact this is the only difference in idea con* 
veyed by this word as distinguished from “tat”. The time of 
Sahkuka is accepted to be the middle of the 9th century A D., 
because he is taken to be identical with the poet Sankuka, 
who, according to Kalhana’s statement, ( R T , Ch. IV, 705 ) 
was King Ajitapida’s contemporary ( circa 850 ) and had written 
a poem, called Bhuvanabhyudaya The view that Lollata was 
a contemporary of ^nSankuka is supported by the following 
fact • — 


Ksemaraja, who was a pupd of Abhinava, refers in his 
Spanda Nirnaya to Lollata’s commentary, called Vivrti, on 
Bhatta Kallata s Spanda Karika in the following words 

Bhatta Lollatenapi 'tadSdyanta’ iti evameva vyakhyayi sva 

S.N.,34. 


Bhatta Kallata, as has already been stated, is referred to 
asaSiddhaand, therefore, must have been a very old man in 
the time of King Avanti Varman (856 A D ) He, therefore, must 
have written his Spanda Karika or rather given publicity to 
Vasugupta s posthumous work so called, as we have explamed 
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before, some time in the middle of the second quarter of the 
9th century ; and Lollata, his younger contemporary, comme- 
nted upon the same towards the end of the same quarter of 
that century. It is probable that Lollata also IiJke Kallata was 
Vasugupta’s pupil. The fact that Lollata wrote some philoso- 
phical works also is further supported by Abhinava’s referring 
to him as a writer of a philosophical work m the Malini Vijaya 
Vartika Ch. I, g, 777-8. 

“Evaml^varasapeksanumanaikapramanata 
Nirmta Lollatakhyena guruna lokasammata”. 

Thus it is evident that Bfaatta Kallata, Bhatta Lollata and 
grHahkuka were contemporaries and that the first was the 
oldest and the last the youngest of them. It will, therefore, 
not be wrong to say that Bhatta Lollata lived in the second 
and the third quarters of the 9th century A. D. 


(XV) ^Rl^ANKUKA. 

From frequent references to and criticism of grl^ankuka’s 
interpretation of the Bharata SQtra by Abhinava in his com- 
mentary (Vol. I, pp. 67, 75, 104) as also from the fact that he 
points out differences between his original of the Bharata Sutra 
and that of Srl^ankuka, (A. Bh.. Vol. I, 216, 217) it is apparent 
that the latter also commented upon the Bharata Sutra, That he 
clonged to Kashmir and was a contemporary of king Ajitaplda 
(850) we have already stated in the foregoing pages. 


(XVI) BH.ATTA GOPALA ( 9th CENTURY A. D. ) 

Bhatta Gopala seems to be not a very distant predecessor 
of Abhinavagupta. He is recognised to bean authority on 
music particularly on rhythm ( Tala ). His name is coupled 
nilluhatof Bhatm Lollata^ and a work, called Tala Dipika, 


!• A im., Vol. II, 134 . 
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IS mentionedj wherem the employment of rhythm in the musical 
compositiOD, technically called Dhruva as admitted by earlier 
authorities, is said to have been criticised at length. As 
Bhatta Lollata is a recognised author of a commentary on 
the Natj’a Sastra in which he may have expressed his views 
on matters connected mth music, the Tala Dipika seems to be a 
work of Bhatta Gopala. And because his name is 'mentioned 
after that of Bhat{a Lollata, he may have been Bhatta LoUata's 
successor. 

He is referred to at two places in the course of commen- 
tary { i ) on chapter XU verse 13 where the way, in which an 
actor should move into the stage from behind the curtain, in 
accordance with the time unit, rhythm and tempo of 'music 
that is going on behind the scene, is pointed out ( ii ) on 
chapter XXXI verse 510 where Bhatta Gopala is said to have 
differed from others in the interpretation of the compound 
‘YathamSrgakalopeta’.^ Therefore, he also seems to have 
commented on Bharata’s Natya Sastra, though he may have 
done so on some parts only of it 

(XVU) GHAOTAKA ( 9th CENTURY A. D ) 

Ghantaka seems to have been an authority on dramaturgy. 
May be that he also commented on the Natya Sastra or on 
the chapter, dealing with different ^’pes of drama, where the 
reference occurs, or may have written an independent work 
on dramaturgy. If we admit that Abhinavagupta mentions 
successive authorities in historical order, then Ghantaka may 
be said to have come after Srifeiskuka. For, his view is 
mentioned after those of Bhatta Lollata and Srlsahkuka. The 
view that Ghantaka was immediate predecessor of Abhinava- 
gupta seems to find support in the fact that his conception of 
sixteen types of Natika is an improvement on that of ^rlsan- 


1. A. Bh., ( MS ) Ch. 31, V. 510 
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kuka who admitted it to be of eight types only after cnticising 
the view of Bhatta Lollata who held it to be of six types.^ 

(XVIII) BHATTA NAYAKA. 

Did he comment on Bharata's NStya Sastra ? Dr. De answers 
this question in the following words in his History of Sanskrit 
Poetics : — 

“No doubt, Abhinava in his own commentary on Bharata, 
as well as numerous other later writers taking their cue from 
Abhinava, criticise at some length Bhatta Nayaka’s theory 
of Rasa, along with those of Lollata and Sahknka, and with 
special reference to Bharata’s particular Sutra on the subject : 
yet Bhatta Nayaka is nowhere mentioned directly as a com- 
mentator on the same* text” 

The following few lines contain our opinion on the sub- 
ject with the available data on which it is based : — 

Abhinava in his commentary on the very first verse of 
Bharata, while discussing the meanmg of the last part of the 
same "Brahmana yadudahrtam” quotes the following passage 
from the Sahrdaya Darpana : — 

“(Bhatia Nayakastu) Brahmana paramatmana yadudahrtam 
avidyaviracitara nissarabhedagrahe yadudaharanlkrtam 
tannatyam tad vaksysmi : yatha bi kalpanamatrasaram 

tata evanavasthitaikarOpam ksanenakalpana^ata 

lokottaraparamapurusarthasucanena ^antarasopaksepoyam 
bhavisyati : “svam svam nimittam adaya gantadutpa- 
dyate rasah” iti tadanena paramarthikam prayojanam 
uktam ( iti vyakhyam sahrdayadarpane paryagrahit )”. 

The portions within brackets, at the beginning and in the 
end, are Abhinava’s own remarks This makes the following 
tlirec points clear : — 

1. A. Bh., Vol. n, 436 . 
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( ] ) BhaOa Nayaka wrote a work called Sahrdaya Darpana, 

( 2 ) That work dealt with the text of Bharata’s Natya 
Sastra. 

( 3 ) At many places it interpreted the Bharata SQtra in 
a way which differed from llial of the other com- 
mentators. 

TXrLANWTtON Of THE REMARK OE MAIIIMA fUATTA’^- 
COMMLNEA'IC.R 

Here one question may very pertinently be a«kcd. ]f 
Sahrdaya Darpana is Bhatta Kayaka's commentary on the 
Bharata SOtra what about the remark of “Mahima Bhrita’s 
commentator”, who in the words of Dr. Dc “tells us that 
this Hrdaya Darpana, like the Vyakti Viveka, was composed 
with the special object of demolishing the Dhvani theory, 
formulated by Ananda Vardhana” ? The answer is simple and 
we propose to give it by putting another question “Is there 
any difference between “Hrdaya” and “Sahrdaya” If the 
reply be “Yes” we would request the reader to see if there is 
not the same difference between the titles of the works referred 
to by Abhinava and Mahima Bhaita’s commentator in their 
respective commentaries One is Hrdaya Darpana and the 
other is Sahrdaya Darpana. The former is concerned with 
the demolition of the Dhvam'lhcory of Ananda Vardhana and 
the latter with the interpretation of Bharata’s text This con- 
clusion is based upon [the wording of the text, quoted above 
in full, and the quotation 

“Darpanah ...Hrdayadarpanakhyo dhvani 

dhvaihsa granthah.” 

given by Dr. De m his H. S P , in a foot-note on page 40. 

HtS DATE. 

From what has been stated above it is clear that he lived 
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some time after Ananda Vardhana, a contemporary of King 
Avanti Varman, 856-883, (R. T., Cfa. V, 34,) and a little before 
Abhinava ( Second half of the 10th and the beginning of the 
11th century A. D. ). Therefore, probably it will not be wrong 
to identify him with Nayaka whom Kalhapa represents as 
King Sankara Varman’s contemporary, 883-902 A. D., ( R. T., 
Ch. V, S. 159. ). 

EXPONENTS AND OPPONENTS OF THE THEORY 
OF DHVANI. 

The men of letters, of whom we have to speak here, can, 
according to Ananda Vardhana, the first known exponent of 
the theory of Dhvani, be divided into three classes : ( 1 ) the 
supporters of the theory ; ( 11 ) its opponents ; and ( III ) those 
who considered it to be identical with Lak§ana.^ Among those 
of the first class are included also those, who believed that 
there was something like Dhvani, though they could not 
properly define it. Before the- writer of the Dhvani Karika, 
there was no bookfpreseniing the views of either the exponents 
or the opponents.® This, however, does not mean that the 
earlier thinkers of Sanskrit poetics had no idea of Dhvani. 
The fact, on the contrary,>is that the theory was well formulated 

and had Its opponents too, long before the time of the Karika, 

but all that was simply a matter of oral tradition handed down 
from generation to generation.s The thinkers of the third 
school, in marked contrast with the above two, more or less, 
recorded their views in the books, which we still possess. To 
this class belong such early writers on poetics as Bhatta 
Udbhata -andVamana.^ The view of the school of opponents 
also had begun to be s ystematised before Ananda Vardhana 

2. Dh. L., 3. 

4. DKL, 10. 


1. Dh. L., 5. 
3. Db. L , 3. 
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niiAni n v. 


rote In': work, .T" h s'ppnrrnt from? tino! '.Ion nttnbsitAt to 
a poet, Manor.ith'’. who, ac,ori!t»** to At>’ur '.V:*, v i An'nth 
V.irdhina'*. romemporarj.’ Hat it •tpp'.'r': froM Ahhimv?'*; 
wonlinp that only 'itr.iy iier'", v-r-r^ vnit-'n hy on** \.ftf‘'r t>"r; 
anil another there, am! tint tUrre w.o. no Isio' -ntin'’ t''r 
oppi'n'*at‘;' v(sv. «;y'.i<*nint!C.-nv. for, he ’ So hne pttrfo. 

<;c!y ii'ict! the wonl "Slot t‘*. Uv..-«, orly ■'.niri!'' Wr- 
dhao'i’s Ic'irnc.l expiation oi l)!u "'t in hr. Dhv ny'lota, 
that there appMred two boots of the opponent*.' '.M'od, oe: 
from the p;n of Ith.xtta Nty.-’i.’, v'ani Ati'i.r’va *o m'.h 
criticise*:, ami the other from tint of .\5 tl um r.hi||e, who v ax 
probably Abhinaxa’s r.Uv.e'. or or yu'tnrer ^o'ti-mpora'y, 

WHO WAS Tin .xtrniO»'0! tiu t>;iv»N! K.V.tKx’ 

Btit before wc lurm speat irt; on the"' wntsf' in tbiir 
chronolof ical order, let us take up tl - much drp tied qi-rumn 
of the authorship of the Dhxam Karika, rnd 're vliat Jrphta 
careful study of Abhimvi's Locam throws on u, TJ.cre ts no 
doubt, as was first pointed out by Dr. BuV.cr, Ih.-t Ahhiraxa 

uses the two words "Kari! alar.-" .ami ‘'VntUara” with a dis- 
tinction There is also no doubt that Abhtn i\ a n:e*ns tw-o 
different works by “Vruigrantha" .in J "KkrUV. But let us 
state here thit he does not oppose them, if by the word 
oppose the idea meant to be conxeyed is ttiat on? contradicts 
the xicxx’ of the other. Rut xxc htvc comptete .'preement if it 
is meant to denote that the contents of the woris, referred to 
by the words K.inka and "Vnti* which form component 
parts of KariVakara and “Vrllikara", differ in cert itn respects. 

1 . c. certain points arc dealt with in greater detPil in the letter 
than in the former and certain others arc gixcn cxhaustixc 
treatment in the latter, xxhich, though x cry closely connected 
W'lth the subject-matter of the former, hax’c not X’crj clearly 

Xit| 8« 
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been touched upon in it. That there is nothing like contra- 
diction between the two is made clear by those very three 
instances which are stated in the History of Sanskrit Poetics 
( P. 107-8 ) and on two of wMch the learned author himself 
speaks a little later in the following words : — 

“In one place, for instance (P. 123 ) Abhinavagupta clearly 
points out that the classification of Dhvani according to Vastu, 
Alahkara, and Ras5di is not expressedly taught in any Karika; 
while at another place in Ch. IV Abhinavagupta states that the 
question as to the source of the endless variety of Artha in 
poetry is mentioned by the Vrttikara but not touched upon by 
the Karikakara.” 

But we do not agree with Dr. Jacobi and Dr. De who, 
“relying on Abhinavagupta’s testimony put forward the 
suggestion that Dhvamkara, the supposed author of the 
Karika, was a different and older writer, who should be disti- 
nguished from Ananda Vardhana, the author of the Vrtti,’ 
The arguments of the scholars who hold that the Karika and 
the Vrtti are of different authorship may be briefly stated as 
follows : — 


1. There is difference in respect of the points dealt with 
in the Karika and the Vrtti. 

2. The ideas of the Karika are expanded, revised and 
modified in the Vrtti. 

3. A sufficiently long time must elapse before the need 
for a commentary is felt. 

4. Abhinavagupta uses the two words “Karikakara” 
and Vrttikara’ and means two distinct authors 
thereby. 


Vc ha\o already staled in the preceding paragraph that 
whatever be the number of the points dealt with in the Vrtti 
in addition to those expressedly stated in the Karika, none of 
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the former contradicts any one of the latter ; and here we 
might add that though there is considerable expansion, revision 
and modification of the views of the Kanka in the Vrtti,- yei 
all that is of the nature of an addition to clear the ideas of 
the former for, that is the one purpose that the commentary 
IS intended to serve. 

Having thus disposed of the first two points, stated above, 
we take up the third. It is not always that a commentary is 
written only after the lapse of sufliciently long time. It may 
have been so, long before or after the time of Xnanda Var- 
dhana, but was not certainly so m or about his time, as the 
history of Sanskrit Literature, particularly of that part of 
India to which Ananda Vardhana himself belonged, shows* 
We know on the accepted authority of Kalhana on this parti* 
cular point that Ananda Vardhana was King Avanti Varman’s 
contemporary ( 856-883 A D ) and that Kallata also lived 
at the same time. We also know that [Vasugupta, the author 
of the Siva Sutra, was a teacher of Kallata and that the latteJ 
wrote a commentary on the Spanda Kanka, called "Spanda 
Sarvasva ’. Although there is difference of opinion as regards 
the authorship of the Spanda Kanka which in itself is a 
sort of running commentary on the giva Sutra, yet, whe- 
there the authorship of the Spanda KankS be attributed to 
Vasugupta or to Kallata, our position is not affected What 
we intend to show here is that in or about the 9th century 
A D. in Kashmir there are instances of the same person, 
wnting both the text and the commentary. So that if we take 
Vasugupta to be the author of the Spanda Karika, then, it is 
his own commentary on his own Siva Sutra j but if Kallata 
be accepted to be the author, then, he also has written a com* 
mentary on it, called Spanda Sarvasva, as pointed out above. 
This is not a solitary instance; about the same time Soma* 
nanda also is said to have written a commentary upon his 
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own Sivadrsti, though we have not so far been able to discover 
it; and, in the next generation Utpalacarya wrote the Vrtti 
and the Vivrti on his own Is'vara Pratyabhijna Karika to which 
Abhinava makes a reference in one of the introductory verses 
in his Pratyabhijiia VimarSinL^ Thus the third argument 
also does not appear to be very sound. 

As regards the fourth argument that Abhinava uses two 
words, Karikakara and VrttOcara, and means to imply distinc- 
tion, we may point out that this also does not necessarily 
mean difference in point of the authorship of the works so 
referred to. Our study of Abhinava’s works tells us that it 
is his practice to refer to the same person as the writer of one 
work or another, if he has written more than one work, acco- 
rding as he refers to him in one capacity or another. Leaving 
aside other instances, if we take up that of Utpalacarya him- 
self, we find that he is referred to both as VrttMra and Tika- 
kara in one passage. On reading it a person, not knowing 
the truth, is likely to fall into the error of thinking that there 
are two different writers, referred to by these two words. The 
passage m question occurs in Abhinava’s commentary, called 
Vimar^inl, on the first verse of Utpalacarya’s ISvara Pratya- 
bhijfla Karikd or Sutra It runs as follows ■ — 

“Jyati vjakhyane vrttikita bharo na krtah tatparyavyS- 
khj’anat yaduktam • — 

‘Samvrtasautranirde^avivitimatravyaparayam’ iti J 
Tlkakarenapi vrttimatram vyakhyatum udyatena nedam 
sprstam ” I. p. y., I, 22-3. 

We have stated above that Utpalacarya himself was the writer 
of both the Vrtti and the Tika and have also gi\en a quotation 
in support of our statement 


I. t. P. V., T, 3. 
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Here it may be asked “Is there any justification to suppose 
that the use of the two words “Karikakara” and “Vrttikara” 
by Abhinava in his Locana is of the same kind as that of 
Vrttikara and Tikakara in the Pratyabhijfia Vimar&nl ?” To 
answer this question we state the following few facts, gathered 
from the three works, the Karika, the Vrtti and the Locana 

I. As a rule, Sanskrit writers do not begin them work 
without first writing at least one verse in praise of the deity 
to which they are devoted or using some such expression in 
the beginning as is interpreted to be what is technically called 
Mangalacarana. If, therefore, the Dhvani Karika and the 
Vrtti had been written by two different writers there would 
have been two separate benedictory verses, at least one at 
the beginning of each. But there is only one such verse in 
the present case and this seems to form the beginning of the 
Dhvani Karika. What are we to infer from this ’ 

II. When we read the Vrtti we find at the conclusion of 
the introductions to some Kankas here and there the word 
“ucyate” and we feel that if we could know the subject of 
the passive form we shall have some light thrown on the 
question of authorship. Abhmava, as if knowing the mind 
of the future generations, has cleared this point Comment- 
ing on “lyat punarucyate eva” which comes as a sort of in- 
troduction to the 28th verse of the Second Chapter of the 
Dhvani Karika, he says “asmabhrriti vakya^esah”. Does 
not this mean that Abhinava considered the writer of the in- 
troductory words, given above, to be the same as that of the 
verse that comes after ? 

III. There is another statement in the Locana at the begin- 
ning of the second chapter wherein also Abhinava similarly 
states the understood subject of a passive form of verb. 


(Vrtti) “Dhvanir dviprakarah prakaSitah ” 
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(Locana)“Praka«ita iti, maya vjttikarena sateti bhavah” 
Does not the nse of the word “sata” imply that the writer 
of the Vrtti is the wnter of the Karika also ? 

IV. At another place he seems to be clearly representing 
Vmikata as the author of the Karika. Commenting upon 
the word ‘tatha ca’ Abhinava says 

‘Trakrantaprakaradvayopasaniharam trtlyaprakara 

sucanam ca ekenaiva yatnena karomItyaSayena 

sadharanam avataranapadam praksipati vrttikrt 

Dh. L., 104. 

Here the words “ekenaiva yatnena” apparently refer to the 
following verse. They constitute a part of the sentence, the 
finite verb of which is “karomi”. This sentence is attributed 
to the Vrttikrt. He has, therefore, to be naturally supposed to 
be the subject of “Karomi”. Does not this show that Abhinava 
considered the same person to be the author of both the Vrtti 
andtheKanka’ The limited space does not permit us simi- 
larly to dwell upon some more instances of this kind. We, 
therefore, srniply give below the numbers of the pages where 
similar passages are to be found ; — 

82,83, 85, 105, 223,246. 

V. And last of all let us add the evidence of Abhinava’s 
colophon to support our opinion on the identity of the author- 
ship of the Kanka and the Vrtti. There can be no difference 
of opinion in respect of Snanda Vardhana’s authorship of the 
Dhvanyaloka, because the colophons to different chapters 
make it clear beyond doubt. Abhinava’s professed object in 
his Locana is to comment upon the Dhvanyaloka, Let us, 
tliercforc, try to find out what he means when he uses the above 
title in the colophon to each chapter of his commentary. Does 
he thereby refer to the Vrti alone or to the Kanka also ? 
For, if the case be the latter it would mean that the title 
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“Dhvanyaloka” stands for both. And if so, how can then 
there arise the question of difference in the authorship of the 
Kanka and the Vrtti ’ " It is an indisputable fact that Abhinava 
means both the Karika and the Vrtti when he uses the above 
title in his colophons, because he comments on both. Take, 
for instance, the third and the sixth verses of the first chapter. 
The Locana on them runs as follows’ — 


“Tatreti dvyam^atve satyapityarthah, prasiddha iti 
vanitavadanodyanendudayadivallaukika evetyarthah, 
upamadibhih prakaraih sa vyakrto bahudheti sangatih ” 


Dh. L , 14 


and 

“Sarasvatlti vagrupa bhagavatltyarthah.” Dh. L , 29. 
Taking, therefore, all the above stated facts into consideration, 
we feel that the theory of different authorship of the Karika 
and the Vrtti is untenable. 


PRECURSORS OF DHVANI. 

From what has been stated before it is clear that there was 
no book systematically presenting the ideas of either the expo- 
nents or the opponents of the theory of Dhvani before Ananda 
Vardhana. 

(I) UDBHATA. 

Among those, who included Dhvani in Laksana, according 
to Abhinava’s own statement, Bhatta Udbhata was the first just 
indirectly to touch upon Dhvani without even using this word 
in his exposition of Bbamaha’s verse, 

“Sabdag chandobhidhanariha^” 

in his commentary on the latter’s Kavyalankara About him 
we have already spoken before. 

It may be added here that this Udbhata has to be distingui- 
shed from one of the teachers of Abhinavagupta who had the 
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«;amp! name. For, the latter came more than a century after 
the former, who is recognised to be identical with the Sabha- 
pati of king Jayaplda ( 779-813 A. D. ) as has already been 
stated. 


(II) VAMANA. 

In connection with Dhvani, Vamana is placed in the same 
category as Udbhata. From the manner in which Abhinava 
refers to Wm it appears that Vamana was Udbhata’s successor. 
For, he mentions the former after the latter in giving the names 
of the writers who include Dhvani in Laksana. This alone 
cannot be taken to be conclusive evidence. We can, therefore, 
reasonably take him, as Dr. De points out, and as the tradition 
also says, to be identical with King Jayaplda’s minister of 
the same name (779-813 A. D.). 

OTHER VXMANAS. 

It may be pointed out here that Abhinava refers to three 
other Vamanas, ( i ) Vamanagupta ( ii ) Vamanadattacarya 
( in ) Vamana. In fixing the date of the first of these there 
is no difiiculty ; for, Abhmava, in his Abhinava Bharatl, 
page 297, where the reference occurs, calls him his own uncle, 
( asmat pitrvya ). He, therefore, without much fear of con- 
tradiction, may be said to belong to the second and the third 
quarters of the 10th century A D. There is only one verse 
attributed to him there. It is, therefore, not clear as to whe- 
thcre he did or did not write any work. 

About the second we cannot, at this stage, say anything 
definitely, excepting that he wrote a philosophical work, the 
Safin it Praka^a, to which Abhinava refers in the Tantraloka, 
Ah. \, §. 15S, as his commentator explains : — 

Gurubhirbhasitani tasniad upayesu xicitrata” 

T. A.. Ah. V,g. 155. 


14 
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“Gurubhih” Vamanadattaciryena, “bhasitam” hi 
Samvitprakase.” T. A., Comm, 

This work is quoted by MaheSvarananda in his commentary, 
Parimala, on the Mahartha Mafijarl, PP. 21, 23, 26, From 
the nature of the quotation, found in the Spanda Nirnaya of 
Ksemaraja, p. 48, attributed to Bhatta SrlVamana, it appears 
that he is the same person as Vamanadattacarya of Abhinava’s 
quotation, because the quotation is about the Samvid. 

About the third nothing more is known than that he was 
a teacher of Abhinavagupta. Vamanagupta and Vamana- 
dattacarya are definitely distinct from each other as is indi- 
cated by the words “gupta” and “datta” coming after 
“Vamana” in the two cases. But there is no evidence, avail- 
able at present, either to distingmsh Abhinava’s teacher 
**Vamana” from or to identify him with either of the two 
And the suggestion that Vamanadattacarya may be identical 
with VSmana, the minister of king Jayapida, does not seem to 
be very sound, because of the occurrence of the word “AcSrya” 
at the end of the name of the author of the SamvitprakaSa. 

The founder of the Theory of Dhrani. 
anakda vardhana. 

He was the first person to give a systematic exposition to 
the theory of Dhvani in his Dhvanyaloka, which is also 
called KSvyaloka or Sahrdayaloka, and finally to establish 
It. About his date we have already spoken. His own con- 
tribution, as compared to that of his predecessors in con- 
nection with Dhvani, was that he established it as the pnncipal 
meaning ( angl ) in marked contrast with its conception as 
a subordinate figure or mere ornament ( alankara ) 

HIS OTHER WORKS. 

Like Lollata and other wnters in or about Ins time, he 
also wrote on both poetics and philosophy 
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1. TATTVALOKA. 

He, the author of the KavyMoka or Dhvanyaloka, is spoken 
of as the writer of another work, called Tattvaloka, by Mahe- 
^varananda in his commentary, Parimala, on his own Mahartha 
Mafijarl, P. 149 : 

“yaduktam Tattvalokakita Kavyaloke.” 

From Its title it appears to have been a philosophical work. 

2.^ VIVRTI ON THE VINl^CAYA TIKA DHARMOTTAMS. 

In this work, as he himself says in his Vrtti on the Dhva- 
nyaloka Karika, he criticised various Bauddha theories J 

“Yattu anirdeiyatvam sarvasvalaksanavisayam 
Bauddhanam prasiddham tat tanmataparlksayam 
granthantare nirupayisyamah,” Dh. L., 233. 

Abhinava, commenting upon the word “granthantare”, says : — 
“Viniscayatikayam Dharmottamayani ya vivrti- 
ramuna granthakrta krta tatraiva tadvyakhyatam,” 

3. DEVi SATAKA. 

It is a philosophical Stotra in praise of Devi. There is a 
commentary on it by Kaiyata. This Kaiyata was a different 
person from his namesake, the author of a commentary on 
Patafijali’s Mahabhasya and the son of Jaiyata- He, according 
to his own statement at the conclusion of his commentary, 
was the son of Candraditya and finished the work in question 
in 978 A. D.i 


4. VISAMAVANA LiLA 

From a quotation in the Vrtti on the Dhvani Karika, 
P. 62, it appears to have been a poetical work of his in 
Prakrta. 


1. D. S., Comm. 
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5. ARJUNA CARITA. 

From the nature of the context m which reference to this 
work occurs in the Dhvanyaloka, p. 176, it appears to have 
been a drama. 

COlVaiENTATORS ON THE DHVANYSLOKA BEFORE 
ABHINAVA. 

There was a regular commentary on the Dhvanyaloka, 
written by one of Abhinava’s ancestors whose name we have 
not been able to traced It was called Candnka.^ It was 
probably written towards the close of the 9th or the beginning 
of the 10th century A. D * for, the writer does not seem to 
have been seen by Abhinava, who refers to him as living in 
the distant past ( "Purvavamsyaih” ). 

Abhinava refers to other opinions also on the interpretation 
of Ananda Vardhana’s text on PP. 22, 36, 44, 50, 123, 131, 206, 
208, 213, 215. But it is not clear as to whether thereby he 
means some regular commentaries or simply the opinions of 
the traditional oral exponents. 

OPPONENT OF DHVANI. 

BHATTA NAYAKA. 

We have already spoken about him ; but his mention again 
here is necessary, because he is the chief opponent of Dhvani, 
whom Abhmava so frequently criticises in his Locana. He 
wrote . 

1. Hrdaya Darpana 

with the avowed object of demolishing Ananda Vardhana’s 
theory of Dhvani. 


1 Dh. L , 186 


2. Dh L., 233. 
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ABHINAVA’S TEACHER IN DHVANI: 

BHATTA INDURAJA. 

Abhinava refers to him as his teacher in the introduction 
to his Locana. The high opinion, that he had about his 
teacher’s great literary attainments, finds expression in Dh. 
L., P. 100, wherein he says : — 

“Vidvatkavisahrdayacakravartino Bhattendurajasya.” 
Although there are so many quotations attributed to him, yet, 
unfortunately, they are not coupled with the names of the 
works wherefrom they were taken. There is, therefore, a 
difference of opinion among the scholars about his being iden- 
tical with Sn Induraja, who commented on Udbhata's 
Kavyalahkara Sara Sangraha. Taking into consideration the 
fact that Bhatta and ^rl are generally found indiscriminately 
prefixed to the ordinary name and also that the chronological 
position of the supposed two Indurajas is the same, we are 
inclined to think them to be identical. The opinion that in 
the present case Bhatta or Sn, as found in different places 
prefixed to Induraja’s name. Is simply an honorific prefix is 
supported fay Abhinava’s referring to him without either of 
these prefixes in the concluding verses of his commentary on 
the Ghatakaiparakulaka as follows 

Kavlndorindurajasya te saccitiavika^akah 
Bodhamiavo vigahantam bhurfahuvahsvastraylmapi. 

Gh. V. 

In the concluding line of the aforesaid commentary Sri 
Induraja refers to Mukula as his teacher. And Mukula repre- 
sents Kallata to be his father in his Abhidha Vrtti Matrka. 
We have already shown above that Somanandawas Kallaja’s 
contemporary. There is, therefore, only one generation 
between Abhinava’s teacher in Dhvani, Induraja, and Kallam 
on the one hand and his teacher in philosophy,Laksmanagnpta, 
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and Somananda on the other. Thus the chronological position 
of Sri Induraja coupled with the fact that we do not know 
of any other person of so great literary attainments belonging 
to that period and that Abhinava was not a person either not 
to have approached such a person for education in that parti- 
cular branch of learning or to have extolled an insignificant 
person in the manner in which he has praised Induraja, very 
strongly support the supposition, already hinted at, that Abhi- 
nava’s teacher was the same as the commentator on the KavyS- 
lankara Sara Sangraha. 

It may be pomted out here that Bhattenduraja, though he 
does not refer to himself as “BhStirSjatanaya”, was the son 
of BhQtiraja, as is clear from the geneology of Induraja, 
given in the concluding lines of Abhinava’s commentary on 
the Bhagavadgita, as follows^ . — 

1. Katyayana ( a distant ancestor ? ) 

2. Sau^uka 

3. Bhutiraja 

4. Bhattenduraja. 

But Helaraja regularly refers to himself, in the colophon to 
each section of his commentary on Bhartrhan’s VakyapadlyaiHi 
as “BhQtirajatanaya”. The two, therefore, have to be disti- 
nguished from each other • one was a philosopher and the 
other was a literary critic. One is referred to in the T. A., Ah. 
XXXVII, §. 60 as a descendant of ^rlnatha, the earliest 
propounder of the monistic-cum-dualistic ^aivagamas, and 
the other as that of Kityayana as pointed out above. 

' THE BACKGROUND OF mS POETIC THOUGHT. 

In the history of Sansknt literature we do not come 
across another writer with such an extensive intellectual back- 


1. Bh. G. S., 186. 
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iround as Abhinavagupta. Though we have not yet discovered 
all his works to appreciate it fully, yet the available works in 
■hemselves are sufficient to give us an idea of the vast Uterature 
,n various subjects that he had thoroughly read so as to 
iriticise the views contained therein or to quote an authority 
Tom it. In fact, we know of many otherwise unknown authors 
and books from references to them in his works. If we con- 
fine ourselves even to his two commentaries, one on the 
Dhvanyaloka and the other on the Natya Sastra, we find that 
in the field of poetry, including drama, there is hardly any 
writer, worth the name, who is not referred to in some context 
or the other. And if we arrange them in an historical order, 
we can throw' some interesting light on the history of the 
poetical literature in Sanskrit up to the time of Abhinava- 
gupta. In the following pages we shall deal with the authors 
and their works referred to in these two works in an historical 
order and shall refer to the context so as to show the line 
of literary criticism followed by Abhinavagupta. 

Though we have not so far been able to trace most of the 
quotations, given without reference to authors or works, in the 
available books and, therefore, are not in a position to give an 
exhaustive account of his poetic background, yet it seems 
very unlikely that he did not know even the important Kash- 
mirian authors such as ( i ) Bhartr Mentha (5th century A. D.), 
the author of a Mahakavya, Hayagrlva Vadha, who was 
patronised by king Matrgupta of Kashmir, was a poet of 
great repute, and has been referred to by Siva Svamin, equated 
With Bfaaravi, Subandliu, Sana etc. by Mankhaka ( 12th cen- 
tury A D. ) ; ( u ) Bhumaka, ( 6th century A. D. ) the author 
of the Ravanarjuniya in 27 Cantos : ( in ) Sarvajfia Mitra, who 
wrote the Arya TarS Srgdhara Stotra in the 1st half of the Sth 
century A. D. : ( iv ) Damodaragupta, who was, according to 
Kalhana, a minister of king JaySptda of Kashmir ( 779-813 
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A. D. ) and wrote the Kuttimmata, a poem bordring on satire ; 
( V ) Ratnakara, who flourished under Cippata Jayaplda (832 A. 
D. ) and Avanti Varman ( 855 A. D ) m Kashmir and wrote the 
Kara Vijaya, wherein he makes use of the concepts of the 
Kashmir 6aivaism, and the Vakrokti PaflcaSika : ( vi ) Siva- 
svamin, a contemporary of King Avanti Varman, (855-88) 
who poetises the Buddhist legend of Kapphira in his Kapphi- 
nabhyudaya : ( vii ) Bhallata, the author of the Bhallata Sataka, 
who flourished in the reign of king tiankara Varman (888-902) : 
or the non-Kashminans such as ( i ) Kumaradasa, the author 
of the Janakl Harana ( 517-26 A. D. ) • ( h ) Bhatti, who wrote 
Bhatti kavya ( 6th century A. D, ) ( iii ) Padmagiipta or Pari- 
mala, ( 1005 A. D. ) the author of the Navasahasahka Canta, 
composed as compliment to his patron, the Pararoara Sindhu- 
raja of Dh§ra. 

Here we shall confine ourselves to dealing with those poets 
only who are either not well known or those in regard to 
whom Abhinavagupta says something that is important from 
our point of view. To Kalidasa we have already given a 
separate Chapter, dealing with his Ghatakarpara Kulaka, but 
pass over Bharavi, Magha, Bhatta Narayana etc. for want 
of space, though they are frequently referred to. 

pSnini ( 4th Century B. C. ). 

Fanini, according to the following quotation in Jalhana s 
Soktimuktavall, attributed to Raja^ekha^a, first wrote the 
grammar and then the Jambavatijaya ; — 

“Svasti Paninaye tasmai yasya rudraprasadatah 
Adau vyakaranam kavyam anu jambavatljayah’’ 

Raya mukuta in his commentary on the Amarako^a, com- 
posed in 1431 A. D., cites the^ following from the Jambavati- 
jaya 
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“Payah-prsantibhih sprsta vaati vatah ganaih ganaih” 

1-2-3-6. 

And Nemi Sadhu in his commentary on Rudrata’s Kavyalahkara 
cites from Pali’s PStala Vijaya : — 

( i ) “Sandhya vadhOm grhya karena” 

(ii) “Gaterdharatre parimandamandam 
Garjanti yat pravrsi kSlameghah 
Apagyatl vatsamivendubimbam 
Taccharvarl gauriva humkaroti” 

as illustrations to support the view that great poets often 
violate the rules of Grammar. He calls it MahSkavya. Sadu- 
ktikarnam^a ( 5-26-5 ) records the tradition which recognised 
Panlni ( Daksiputra ) as one among the great poets such as 
Kalidasa ( Raghukara ). Anthologies attribute 17 verses besides 
the above to Papini e. g. 

( i ) Kavindravacana Samuccaya ( 1000 A. D. ) 
“Tanvanglnam stanau djstva” 

(ii) Subhasitavall of Vallabhadeva ( 10th century ) quotes: 
“Upodharagepa vilola tarakam” 

This verse is given as an illustration of Samasokti by Ananda 
Vardhana, without any reference to the author. And Abhi“ 
navagupta comments on it. It has been discussed in the Indian 
^Esthetics 2nd edition ( 299-301 ). 

KAtvaYANA ( 3rd Century B. C. ). 

Katyayana seems to have written a work connected with 
dramaturgy or poetics. He is quoted by Abhinavagupta to 
show which particular metres should be employed in the 
presentation of physical features of different characters. The 
lines run as follows 

Virasya bhujadandandtn varnanc srgdhara bhavet 

Nayikavarnanc karyam vasantalilakadikam 
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6ardulalila pracyesu mandakrantS ca daksine 

A. Bh. Vol. II. 246. 

Abhinavagupta quotes^ a verse •from the Ubhayablnsarika 
also, which is a Bhana, published in the Caturbhanl and is 
attributed to Vararuci. It runs as follows : — 

“Santiin yati 5anairmahausadhibalada5lvisanam visam 
^akyo mocayitum madotkatakatadatma gajendradvane 
Grahasyapi mukhanmaharnavajale moksah kadacidbhavet 
Ve^astrlvadavamukhaoalagato naivotthito drSyate" 

It IS quoted as an illustration of Laksana, called Nidar^ana, 
which consists in words, spoken in support of a well known 
fact so that people may not ignore it. 

In the Indian tradition, reflected in grammatical works, 
KatySyana, the author of the VSrtikas on the SStras of Pamni, 
is recognised to be identical with Vararuci. For instance, 
Jflanendra Sarasvatl, the author of the Tattva BodhiOT,a 
commentary on the Siddhanta Kaumudl of BhattojI Dlksita, 
commenting on the very first verse interprets “Muni trayani” 
as “Pamni-katyayana-PataitjalTnam trayam”. But a verse in 
the begmning of the Dhatupatha, naming "Munitraya", sub- 
stitutes Vararuci for Katyayana: 

“VakyakSrafii Vararucim Bhasyakaram Patafljalim 
Paninim sutrakaram ca pranatosmi munitrayam” 

Therefore, if we take the two to be identical we find quite a large 
number of works on different subjects attributed to Vararuci, 
which may be regarded as those of Katyayana. But it is 
certain that Vararuci-Katyayana wrote on subjects other than 
grammar. For, Patafljali refers to Vararuca-Kavya (M Bh. 
IV, 3, 101 )5 and Raja^ekhara mentions the name of Vararuci’s 
Kavya as Kanthabharana, in his Suktimuktavall 


1. A. Bh., Vol. II, 364. 
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But no definite statement is possible on the question whe- 
ther all the works, attributed to Vararuci, are by the Vartikakara, 
Vararuci-Katyayana, or by his namesake, one or many, far 
removed from him in time. The other works attributed to 

Vararuci are as follows . 

1. VasumaCt, a tale ( katha ) quoted by Bhoja in the 
^rngara Praka^a. 

2. Prak^ Prakasa. 

3. Raksasa-Kavya. 

4. Vararuci Vaky a -Kavya.^ 

Besides these many works on grammar, medicine, Rajanlti 
etc., are attributed to him 


BHASA. 

In an historical study of Abhinavagupta, we have naturally 
to confine ourselves to what light a study of Abhinavagupta’s 
works throws on Bhfisa. We shall, therefore, not attempt to 
determine Bhasa’s date, the only point in regard to which, 
tliat IS free from controversy, is that he was a predecessor of 
Kalidasa, by whom he is referred to in the introductory scene 
to the Malavikagnimitra ; and if we admit that the reference 
to Agnimitra’s reign in the concluding verse of the above 
drama is a reference to the king in whose reign the poet lived, 
he may be said to belong the second century B. C., because 
Agnimitra ascended the throne in the middle of that century. 
The scholars, however, differ by centuries in regard to the 
date of Kalidasa from the 2nd century B. C. to the 4th century 
A. D. in the reign of Candragupta II, surnamed Vikramaditya. 
Nor shall we discuss the question whether all the thirteen 
playc, first published by T. Ganapati Shastri, are from Bhasa’s 
pen or only some of them. 

*1. H. CL, 730. 
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( i ) Abhinavagupta refers to Bhssa in theAbhinava Bha- 
ratl in the context of Raudra Rasa, and asserting that the 
injustice and breach of moral principles primarily arouse 
anger ( Krodha ), the basic mental state of Raudra-Rasa, 
and that every body wills to suck even the blood of the un- 
just and immoral, illustrates the point by quoting from Bhasa, 
recognising him to be a great poet, a verse, in which RSma 
says in anger, "On getting RSvana, 1 shall not be fully sati- 
sfied even after cutting his body to as small pieces as the 
sesame-seed,” 

There are two dramas of Bhasa in the available collection 
of thirteen, the themes of which have been borrowed from the 
Ramayana { i ) PratimS and ( ii ) Abhrieka. It may have 
occurred in the latter, but it is not traceable there. It may 
have been eliminated by early Kerala actors, in their abridge- 
ment. In any case one thing is certain that this is a quotation 
from Bhasa’s work.^ 

( u ) Svapna-vasavadatta is referred to, not only in the Abhi- 
nava Bharaabut also in the Dhvanyaloka Locana without men- 
tioning the name of the author. In the former Abhinava asserts 
that the common relationship of case ( Samanadhikaranya ) of 
the two words, different m genders, ( i ) SvapnavSsavadatta and 
( ii ) Natakam, indicates that the presentation of this drama 
on the stage does not arouse the consciousness of its being a 
representation but that of the immediately or directly present.® 
Here Abhinavagupta recognises that this drama is thoroughly fit 
for stage and can arouse the ssthetic experience, if presented 
well. 

In the Locana, however, he seems to be criticising the 
SvapnavasavadattE adversely for the use of figure of speech in 
disregard of Rasa in the following verse® : — 


1, 

A Eh., 

Vol. I. 320 

2. A. Bh., Vol. I, 8r. 

3, 

Dh. L,, 

162 
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“Safijitapaksmalcapataoi nayanadvaram svaiupataditeva 
Udghatya sa pravista hrdayagrham me nrpatanuja” 

The Kerala actors, frpm whose descendants the collection 
of dramas, attributed to Bhasa, was acquired, seem to have 
known Abhinavagupta’s view on this verse and, therefore, 
ehmmated it in their abridgement. Hence it is not found in 
the published text of the drama. 

( iii ) The Avimaraka, one of the dramas attributed to Bhasa, 
is quoted by Abhinavagupta, without mentioning the author, 
twice in the Abhinava Bharatl to illustrate the two out of 
thirty six Laksanas ( i ) Upadista ( ii ) Le^a. 

( 1 ) Upadista is an instructive utterance, based on the 
sacred scriptures, such as pleases the learned e. g. the following 
from the lips.of the king in the Avimaraka, first act : — 

“Dharmah piSgeva cintyah sacivamatigatih preksitavyh sva- 
buddhya 

Pracchadyau ragarosau mrduparusagunau kalayogena 
karyau 

Jaeyam lokanuvrttam paracaranayanair mandalam pre- 
ksitavyam 

Raksyo yatnadihatma ranadirasi punah sopinaveksitayah.” 

( ii ) LeSa consists in questions put and answers cleverly 
made by those who are skilled in the use of appropriate 
language in a manner that serves the desired purpose. 

Nurse • What is being pondered over ? 

A%nmaraka : Madam ! Sastra is being pondered over^ etc. 

Abhtna^ agupta seems to refer to the existence of a tradition, 
similar to that followed in the thirteen dramas, attributed to 
hasa, of beginning the drama with the stage-direction “Nan- 
, SGtradhdrah.” He says that this tradition was f ollowed 

L A B)i,Vol. II, 3C2. 
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by the ancient dramatists.^ It was based upon a slightly different 
reading of Bharata’s text “Tadantenufcrtu-baddha” as “Krta 
tadantenukrtih” current in the distant past. It was interpreted as 
“after the Nandi began the irmtative dramatic presentation.” 
This shows that the thirteen dramas of the disputed authorship 
ate in any case products of the ancients, far removed from 
Abhinavagupta. 

sOdraka. 

Sudraka is the recognised author of the three dramas, 
Mrcchakatika, Vatsaraja Canta and Padma Prabhrtaka. But 
in regard to the Mrcchakatika, it has been asserted by some 
scholars that it is based upon Carudatta, which is included in 
the list of dramas, attributed to Bhasa, but which is really 
‘the fragmentary original of the first four acts of the Mrccha- 
katika of Siidraka,’ or ‘which has preserved a great deal of the 
original upon which Shdraka’s drama is based.’ 

A careful study of the Abhinava Bharatl throws an intere- 
sting light on this point. Though Abhinavagupta does nto 
refer to Sodraka by name, yet he refers to two dramas, ( i ) the 
Vatsaraja Canta, which is recognised to be from ^Sdraka’s 
pen and ( ii ) the Daridra Carudatta, and quotes from the latter 
as follows 

“Sunami niallagandham, andhaala^acchidado una nasiado 
hiduttam ( subbattam'^ ) elami.” 

This passage occurs in the published edition of the Mrccha- 
katika with slight difference as follows : — 

“Sunami mallagandham, anddhaalapulidae una nasiae ^u* 
bbattam una na pelckhami bhulanaSaddam.” 

Abhinavagupta quotes the above as an illustration of 
expression of a state of mind in one of the twelve types of 


1. A Bli , Vol. I, 26. 
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vocal histxionic representations, technically called “Pralapa,” 
an expression of foolishness in ntterance of words such as 
have no connection with one another.^ 

Both the printed texts seem to be corrupt. They seem to 
represent different recensions. Nasiado in Abhinava’s 
text is changed into na^iae in the printed Mrcchakatika. 
The latter has repitition of “Una” and so on. Bat the 
identity of the tv/o is very clear. The interesting fact 
about it' is that the Abhinava Bharatl after the quotation 
states the name of the drama as “Mrccha” and the figure I 
follows it. If it is not an editorial insertion^ it makes it very 
clear that “Dandra Carudatta” is another name of “Mrccha- 
katika.” Though the editor suggests in the foot-note that 
“Daridra Carudatta” is the name of the first act of the Mrccha- 
katika, yet It may be pointed out that in the printed edition, 
the introductory scene mentions the name of the drama to be 
Mrcchakatika and the colophon at the end of the first act 

states “Alahkaravinyasa” and not “Daridra Carudatta” as its 
name 

In the light of these facts, is seems that the view expressed 
by some scholars that - the two are different from each other 
and that the Daridra Carudatta is a fragmentary original, which 
w as later on developed into a big drama by some other writer, 
needs reconsideration. 

The Vatsaraja Carita also is quoted many times by Abhi- 
navagupta in the course of his commentary on the Natya 
Sastra on chapter XVI to illustrate different Laksanas such as 
( 1 ) Padoccaya, which consists in giving the idea of one and 

the same thing by means of a series of standards of compari- 
son e. g. 

“Khadgo raksandhakdre raviratitiniirc karyabharesu dhuryah.” 
V. C., Act VI. 


■l- A Ml,, Vol III, irg. 
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( ii ) Garhana, which consists in presenting faults as merits 
or vice-versa e. g. the following statement of Visnutrata ■ — 

‘‘Nrpah prahhutvat piatisedha vama ” V. C, Act 11 

and so on. 

^udraka gives some information about himself in the intro- 
ductory scene to his Mrcchakatika. Thus we learn that he was 
a great Brahmana king, who was a great Saiva, was proficient 
in the Rgveda, the Samaveda, mathematics and two arts ( i ) 
Vai^ikl, the art concerning courtesans and ( ii ) Hastividya, the 
art concerning elephants : that he performed the horse-sacn- 
fice, put his son on the throne and died, literally entered into 
fire, at the age of Hundred years and ten days. 

The statement about the date of death arouses grave doubts 
about Sfidraka’s real authorshipof the play aswefind itinpnnt. 
For, the introduction to it cannot be supposed to have been wri- 
tten by him just on the day of his death, when, as a religious 
minded Idng, it was natural for him to think of matters spiritual 
rather than to think of giving finishing touches to the intro- 
duction. This fact seems to be responsible for many theories 
about the authorship and the date of Mrcchakatika from the 
second century B. C. to the sixth century A. D. But the cir- 
cumstantial evidence makes us think that Sudraka is prior to 
Kalidasa. For, to Somila and Ramila, the former of whom is 
referred to by Kalidasa in the introductory scene ( Prastavana ) 
of his drama, Malavik5gnimitra\ he is already a legendary 
character, as we know from the title of the work, Sudraka- 
katha, which he wrote in collaboration with Raraila and 
which is referred to by Rajagekhara, Jalhana, ^arngadhara 
and Bhoja, though we have not been able to discover it so far. 
The verse in praise of the authors of the Sudrakakatha, cited 
by Jalhana, runs as follows . — 

1. M A., 6. 
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“Tau ^udrakakathakarau vandyau Ramila-Saumilau 
yayordvayoh kavyamasld ardhanarl^varopamau.” 

Jut legend must have a basis. Such a basis Sudraka seems to 
have been. So much about the upper limit. He is quoted by 
Vamana (lii, 2, 4 ) in the 8th century A. D. The lower limit, 
herefore, may be regarded to be the 6th century A. D. 

GUNSDHYA. 

The Nepala Mahatmya gives a mythical account of the 
origin of the Brhatkatha, written inPaiiaclby Gunadhya. It says 
that the stories, written by him, were originally told by Maha- 
devato Parvatl in secret. But Gunadhya, who before his birth was 
anattendant of Siva, named Bhrngl, assumed the form of a black 
bee and entered the room, where the stories were being narra- 
ted, through a chink in the door, heard them and narrated them 
to his wife Once when Parvatl was narrating one of the stories 
to her friends, saying that no body heard it before, Bhrhgl’s 
wife, Vijaya, displayed her knowledge of it and painfully 
surprised Parvatl. Mahadeva, being informed of it and coming 
to know through the spiritual power that Bhrfigl had overheard 
him, called him and cursed him that he would go down to the 
earth and be born as a Brahmana ; but, having been propitiated, 
said "After having composed Nine lacs of Gathas and ins- 
talled a Siva Lihga, you will come back.” 

Accordingly Bhrhgl was born in Mathura as the son of a 
Brahmana, Visnudatta by name. He w’as given the name 
“Gunadhya” by his father. He became very proficient in many 
branches of learning, went to Ujjayini where king Madana was 
reigning, was introduced to the king by the chief court-Pandit, 
Sar\ a Varman, and lived there for long. 

Once when the king wanted to learn grammar in the shortest 
possible time, Gunadhya said that it could not be taught in less 
than twelve years; but Sarva Varman undertook to make the 
15 
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king proficient m grammar in two years. Thereupon Gunadhya 
vowed that if that could be done he would leave every thing, 
would not speak Sanskrit for the rest of his life and would 
retire to the forest. Sarva Varman succeeded in his under- 
taldng and Gunadhya retired to the forest and there, on the 
advice of a sage, wrote the Brhatkatha on leaves and after 
completing it went to Nepala, installed a Siva Linga, and 
returned to KailaSa.^ 

Coming to history from mythology we find that the Brhat- 
katha is one of the earliest story-books, which has supplied 
material for a vast poetic and dramatic literature. Itsimpo^ 
tance can be guessed from the fact that it was known in distant 
land like Combodia, where, according to Professor M. S. Levi, 
a verse from it is found ingraved in an inscription, belonging 
to the last quarter of the 9th Century A. D. 

According to Abhinavagupta’s interpretation, it was known 
to Bharata ; because in his Natya Sastra there is implicit refe- 
rence to it in the course of the definition of Prakarana. Bharata 
defines Prakarana in two ways : ( i ) that m which the subject- 
matter and the hero are the creations of the dramatist’s imagi- 
nation ( h ) that in which the dramatist borrows his theme from 
either the literature that is not from the lips of sages ( AnSrsa ) 
Or the works of older dramatists, but considerably modifies 
and improves upon it from the sesthetic point of view by inr 
troducing in it such excellences as are absent in the original. 
Commenting on “Anarsam” m Bharata’s text, Abhinavagupta 
says 

Anarsamiti puranadivyatirikta Brhatkatha- 

dyupanibaddham MBladeva caritadi 

Vastubhutaih Brhatkathadau kavyantare va 
prasiddhairgunairyuktam prakaroU taditi 


1. N. M. C3i. XXVII-XXIX. 
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tasmaddhetoretadapi prakaraQam, tena 
Brhatkathadiprasiddhasya Muladevade- 
radhikavapam kaviSaktiryada vidhatte 
tada prakaranam. 

Two points seem to be clear from the above statement 
( i ) that the second type of Prakarana, in which the plot of 
the drama was borrowed from the Brhatkatha etc., originated 
after the books like the Brhatkatha had been written ( ii ) that 
the story of Muladeva was an undeniable part of the book. 

Further, in the course of the discussiopon the aspect of gentle 
dance, technically called Ptacchedaka, which consists in the 
presentation of delight of a lady at the sight of reflection of the 
object of her love, Abhinavagupta asserts that such a delight is 
very often presented as the cause, that removes the lady’s anger 
in amorous sports and brings about the reconciliation with 
the object of love and cites, according to the editorial sugges- 
tion, a verse from the Brhatkatha ( Kashmirian recension ) 
which is in praise of Siva and refers to his reflections falling 
on the nails of the feet of Parvatl.^ 

If we accept this, we find support to what is said in the 
Ncpala Mahatraya in regard to the faith of the author, namely, 
that he was a Saiva. Additional support to this is found in 
the remark of Jagaddhara, a commentator on the Vasavadaita, 
who seems to be referring to what is said in the Nepala Maha- 
tmya, in his following statement : — 

“Tena kila bhagavato bhavanlpater mukhakamaladupa^rutya 
Brhatkatha nibaddheti varta.” 

Brhatkatha was a very popular book both in Nepala and 
Kashmir, as is clear from its summaries, one by Ksemendra, 
( 1030 A. D. ) called Brhatkathama&jarl and the other by 
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Somadeva ( 1063 ) called Kathasarit Sagara, both belonging to 
Kashmir : and the Brhatkatha ^loka Saihgraha of Buddha- 
svamin, which is assigned to the 8th or the 9th century A. D. 
Its importance was recognised by Bana and Subandhu, who 
refer to it. The lower limit of its date, therefore, can defini- 
tely be said to be the 5th century A. D The upper limit is a 
matter of keen controversy. 

CANDRAKA ( 2nd CENTURY A. D ). 

Candraka, according to Kalhana ( ii, 6 ) lived under king 
Tufljana of Kashmir and composed many dramas. A few 
fragments from them are found in Srivara’s Subhasitavall. 
He IS a very early dramatist of Kashmir, because he was a 
contemporary of a very early king of Kashmir. He may be 
said to have flourished in the 2nd century A. D. 

He is referred to by Abhinavagupta in the context of Sai- 
ndhavaka, an aspect of gentle dance ( Lisya ). Pointing out 
that the language of a drama has to be in strict accordance 
with the aislhctic configuration presented in it, Abhinavagupta 
cites the instances of dramas, which are written in one language 
only, and refers to the dramas, written by Candraka, as those 
in which no other language than Sanskrit is used, because they 
present Vira or Raudra Rasa,' 

PRAVARASENA { 5th CENTURY A. D. ). 

Pravarasena was king of Kashmir. His well known work 
is the Setubandha. It is referred to in the DhvanySloka to 
illustrate the point that the use of Alankaras, though seemingly 
difficult, IS justifiable, if they come to poet without any special 
effort such as diverts his mind from the presentation of the 
aesthetic configuration. Thus, in the Setubandha, abundant 


1 A. Bh. Vol in, 72. 
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use of figures of speech is not a fault in the presentation of 
Sita, as overpowered by grief at the sight of the head of Rama, 
which was a creation of magic.^ 

AMARU OR AMARUKA. 

Nothing can definitely be said about the date and place of 
birth of the great erotic poet Amaru or Amaruka, The lower 
limit of his date is fixed by reference to him by Ananda Var- 
dhana in his Dhvanyaloka, to which we shall refer in the 
next para. But the general opinion is that he belonged to 
the Sataka period, a great literary figure of which was Bhar- 
trhan, the popularly recognised author of the three Satakas, 
^rhgara, Nltl and Vairagya as also of the Vakya Padlyam, a 
work on the philosophy of grammar, who, according to the 
Buddhist pilgrim Yi-tsing, died about 651 A. D. That the 
author of the Vakyapadlyam is identical with that of the three 
Patakas seems to be supported by the colophon at the end of 
the VSkyapadlyam, which runs as follows : — 

“ItimahavaiyakaranamahakavimahayogimaharajavantUvara 

Sri Bhartrhari viracitam Vakyapadlyam.” 

Amaru may, therefore, be said to belong to the 6th or 7th 
century. 

Amaru is well known for his power of miniature picturesque 
presentation in a solitary stanza. His Sataka is a series of 
miniature poems. Each stanza of it is a separate unit and 
presents a perfect little picture, a single idea, a single phase 
of emotion of love, with the necessary mimetic changes in a 
befitting situation. That he excells in the presentation of such 
Sfhgara as floods the heart of the resthete with the lesthetic 
emotion of love, is admitted by no less a literary critic than 
Ananda Vardhana.-> The fact that his presentation abounds in 
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the wealth of situation etc. is pointed out by Abhmavagupta, 
who, commenting on Ananda Vardhana quotes from Amaru’s 
work the following in support of his view : — 

Kathamapi krtapratyasattau pnye skhahtottare 
Vitahakrfaya kjtva vyajavikalpitamaSrutam 
Asahanasakhl&otra-praptipram§da-sasambhtamam 
Vivalitadr^a iSnye gehe samucchvasitam tatah 

Amaru is such an important writer of erotic verses that 
often one and the same verse is cited to illustrate different 
aesthetic theories in different contexts in different works. Thus, 
we find the following verse occurring in two works of Abhi- 
navagupta, the Locana and the Abhinava Bharatl 

Ekasmifichayane paranmukhataya vltottaram tamyato 
Ranyonyam hrdayasthitepyanunaye samraksatorgauravam 
Dampatyoh Sanakairapanga-valanan miSrlbhavaccaksusor 
Bhagno manakalih sahasarabhasavyasakta kanthagraham. 

In the former it is cited in the context of Bhava^anti Dhvani 
to illustrate that the consciousness of a sudden termination of 
a mood, involved in a basic mental state, is the source of 
sesthetic experience.^ In the Abhinava Bharat! it is given to 
show that Sambhoga and Vipralambha are not two distmct 
types of Srhgara, but two states, which are pervaded by the 
emotion of love, which being experienced by resthete is called 
Smgara Abhmavagupta is of the view that the term Sambhoga 
^ragara, when used in reference to what presents the union of 
the lovers, is to be understood to be in the secondary sense. 
For, the mmds of lovers in the state of union are not free 
from the idea of possibility of separation 3 

Further, it is quoted as an example to prove that there is 
essential internal relation of the word to the state of mind that 
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arises in the sesthete and to refute the opposite view that it is 
unessential and external. 

( Cittavrttim prati Sabdanam bahirahgatvam. A. Bh, Vol. 11, 

221 .) 

Abhinavagupta 'asserts that this verse is recognised to be 
beautiful by the aesthete like the reflection of the full moon in 
the surging ocean and is admitted, like the full moon, to be 
capable of bringing about the upsurge of the aesthetic emotion 
in the ocean of the heart of the aesthete. But if the opponent’s 
view be accepted its appeal will be inexplicable, because it 
contains the word Hasa.^ 

Furthermore, Abhinavagupta cites Amaru’s verse “Lagna 
namSukapallave” to illustrate the Laksana, called Nisedha®. 

SUBANDHU { 6th CENTURY A. D. ). 

The title of Subandhu’s drama, according to the Abhinava 
Bh§ratl, wherein it is referred to and quoted, is not “Vasava- 
datta” only but “Vasavadatta Natyadhara.” Abhinavagupta 
mentions the name of the author with the title “Mahakavi” 
( great poet ) which indicates that Subandhu was held in high 
esteem for his poetic genius. 

The reference occurs in the context of one of the six types 
of the histrionic representation through the body ( Sarlrabhi- 
naya ), technically called “Natyayita.” On this point Abhi- 
navagupta criticises the view of Srisahkuka and states his own 
as follows : — 

Very often it happens that in a long dream, one sees another 
person dreaming At such a time one, who sees another drea- 
ming, is awake from Ms own point of view, but in reality he is 
: dreaming if his state be compared with that of one who is 
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fully and actually awake. Such a state in Sanskrit language, 
is referred to as “Svapna 3 'ita.” Similarly in a long dramatic 
presentation when one of the characters of the piece 
acts as the spectator of the action of some other actor, 
his acting Is called “Natyayita” e. g in the Vasavadatta 
Natyadharh of Subandhu, Vindusara is presented as the 
spectator of Udayana's action and the latter also is depicted 
as the spectator of Vasavadatta’s action. The histrionic repre- 
sentation through body ( Sarlrabhinaya ) of both Vindusara 
and Udayana is an illustration of "lSlaty5yita 

Subandhu is referred to by Bana, Vamana and Vakpatiraja, 
the first of w'hom, being a contemporary of Harsa of Kanj’a- 
kubja, belonged to the 7th Century. Sana's reference to 
Vasavadatta in the preface to the Harsa Carita is of doubtful 
nature, because there is no reference to the name of the author. 
Reference by the other two who are admitted to belong to 
the 8th Century is free from doubt. Subandhu may, therefore, 
be said to belong to the 6th or 7th Century A. D. 

His famous work is a prose Romance, Vasavadatta. He 
takes pride in his skill in the use of Slesa in every letter of his 
composition ( Pratyaksaraslesamayaprapaiica vijfianavaidagdfa- 
yanidhim prabandham ). 

AUTAXGA DIVAKARA ( 620 A. D. ). 

Matanga Divakara, according to RajaiSekhara, quoted 
in the Suktimuktavali (lV-70), was a contemporary of 
Bana and Mayura in the court of king Harsa. There is at 
least one work of Matanga, which we know from reference 
by Abhinavagupta. It w'as probably a poem in praise of 
Ring Harsa, in which occurs a stanza, quoted in the Subha- 
sitavall ( No 2546 ), which has been censured by Abhiuava, 

1. A BK, Vol. Ill, ir2 
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because it represents the sea-giidled earth successively as grand- 
mother, mother, spouse and daughter-in-law of Harsa. It runs 
as follows : — 

Asinnatha pitamahl tava mahl jata tatonantaram 
Mata samprati samburaSirasana jaya kulodbhQtaye 
Purne varsaSate bhavisyati punah saivanavadya snusa 
Yuktam nama samagranidviduiam kimbhupatinSm kule. 

It comes in the context of pointing out the distinction 
between the suggestive and the ornamented poetry. Very often 
it happens that the suggestion is mixed up with a figure of 
speech in a poetic composition. The question in such a case 
arises ; *Ts it to be classified as suggestive or ornamented 
poetry Ananda Vardhana, therefore, lays down the principle 
of classification as follows : — 

That poem, in which the suggested element is the helper 
of the directly presented figure of speech and, therefore, 
occupies a subordinate position, is to be classed as ornamented 
poetry. 

Some earlier authority cited the above quotation as an 
illustration of the figure "Vyajastuti”, wherein the suggested 
element occupies a subordinate position to the directly presen- 
ted figure of speech. Referring to it Abhinavagupta says that 
such a presentation of ‘Vyajastuti’ ( which to some extent 
resembles what we call “Irony” in English, insofar as in it 
praise is implied by apparent censure or vice-versa ) is con- 
demned in the circle of the lovers of poetry inasmuch as it 
gives rise to the idea that smacks of extreme vulgarity.^ ' 

MAYOrA ( 7th CENTURY A. D. ). 

Mayura, according to the Jain legends, is associated with 
Sana Bhatta, as a literary rival in the court of king Harsa of 
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Kanyakubja. This is supported by Sana’s own mention of 
Mayuraka as a friend of his youth in the Harsa Carita ( p. 42 ) 
and by Padmagupta ( about 1005 ) who mentions Mayura 
along with Sana in the court of Harsa in his Navasahasaiika 
Carita ( ii, 18 ). He is said to be related to Sana and to have 
described the intimate personal beauty of Sana’s wife in an 
indiscreet poem ‘Mayurastaka’, to have been cursed with leprosy 
by her and to have recovered from it through the grace of 
the sun god, in whose praise he composed the Surya Sataka. 

Abhinavagupta in his Locana comments upon two quota- 
tions given by Ananda Vardhana in the Dhvanyaloka from 
Mayura’s Surya Sataka : 

( 1 ) No kalpapayavayoh ( p. 92 ). 

It comes in the context of the effective ways of the use of the 
figures of speech in the presentation of Smgara. One of the 
suggestions made here is that a poet should not persist in the 
presentation of a figure of speech, though he may have for the 
time being desired to present it primarily, and that he should 
give It up at a suitable time. And the illustration, that is given, 
is the one in which Artha^Iesalankara is given up for Vyatireka 
for the effective presentation of Srngara. But a literary critic 
asserts that in the illustration “Raktastvam navapallavaih” 
there are no two Alankaras but only one, called Slesavyatireka. 
In reply, Ananda Vardhana points out that the sphere of the 
said Alankara is that in which the consciousness of Vyatireka 
arises from the expression, used for Slesa. For, if in the in- 
stances like these the separable union of two figures of speech 
be admitted, there will be left no verse which may be cited as 
an illustration of inseparable union of two Alankaras ( Sams- 
rsti }. It cannot be said that the above is not an instance of 
Samsrsti in so far as the simile here comes in through pun 
( Slesa ) and, therefore, the latter is the helper of the Vyati- 
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reka. For, Samsrsti is marked by the absence of such relation 
between the two Alahkaras. The reason is as follows : — 

The question is : Does Vyatireka exist only where the simile 
( Upama ) is directly stated in words or even where it is sug- 
gested ? The first alternative is refuted by pointing out that 
Vyatireka is found even where Upama is not directly stated as 
in the following verse of Mayura : 

“No kalpapSyavayoh” 

( 2 ) Dattanandah prajanam ( p. 99-100 ) is cited as an illu- 
stration of the Sabdasaktyudbhava-Dhvani, which has been 
discussed in the Indian /Esthetics, 2nd Edition, pp. 312-4. 

MAHENDRA VIKRAMA VARMAN ( 620 A. D. ). 

In the context of the definition of a Lak?ana, called 
Viparyaya, which consists in the expression of a view about 
the directly perceived or an injuction, quite contrary to the 
prevalent, on account of doubt about the either, ^ Abhinava- 
gupta gives a quotation from the Matta Vilasa, a Prahasana 
from the pen of Mahendra Vikrama, a king of Pallava dynasty 

and son of Simha Varman, as an illustration. It runs as 
follows : — 

Mattavilase Sakyabhiksuh 
Paramakaruniena 

Avassamedehi dutthabuddhatthavirehi nirucchaehi ahmanam 
tarunajapnain maccharena pidaaputhaesu itthiasurapana- 
vihanani padamutthani iti takkemi. 

Mahendra Vikram Varman is of definitely known date. 
For, what is stated in the introduction to the play in regard 
to the author is corroborated by inscriptions which mention 
the Matta Vil3sa as a work of Mahendra Varman as also all 
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the titles, stated in the play, such as Gunadhara etc. He ruled 
in Kaflcl about 620 A D. 

YA^OVARMAN ( 731 A. D. ). 

Abhxnavagupta in his Dhvanyalolca Locana distinctly 
referes to YaSovarman as the author of the Ramabhyudaya. 
This reference occurs in the course of his commentary on the 
Dhvanyaloka where Ananda Vardhana quotes the Ramabhyu- 
daya in support of his view that dramatist or poet should not 
wantonly change the original histoncal theme: but if it becomes 
necessary for the presentation of a particular aesthetic confi- 
guration, he has to do it with extreme care\ At another 
place^ he quotes a verse from the said drama to illustrate 
Alaksyakramavyangya Dhvani in a sentence. 

In the Abhmava Bharatl also there are three references to 
it to illustrate ( i ) gesture of hands, technically called Kapota, 
m which two hands are shown meeting on one of their sides® • 
( ii ) that the main theme is that which presents the hero dffectly 
pursuing an objective, which the dramatist skilfully attempts 
to present as the main; e.g. bringing Sita back in the Rama- 
bhyudaya* ( iii ) that the second, out of the four types of 
episode-indication ( Patakasthanaka ), consists in conveying the 
idea of the main future event in poetic language, including 
exaggerated statement ( Atifeyokti ) e. g the message of Sugriva 
to Sita in the thurd act of the Ramabhyudaya.® 

YaSovarman is a historical person. He succeeded Harsa, 
as king of Kanyakubja, ( Kanauj ) in about 731 A. D, and was 
defeated by Lalitaditya of Kashmir in 740. He was patron of 
BhavabhOti, the author of the Uttara Ramacanta etc, and of 
Vakpatiraja, the author of the Gauda-VSha, a Prakrta Kavya.® 
He is quoted in the Natya Darpana, Bhavapraka^a etc also. 

1. Dh L 148. 2. Ibid, 133 3. A. Bb , Vol. II, 66. 
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BHAVABHUn. 

BhavabhOti’s position in the history of Sanskrit literature 
is certain. He, according to Kalhana in his Raja Taran^nl, 
was patronised by Ya^ova^ma^, king of Kanyakubja, who 
succeeded Harsa in 731 A. D., as has been stated in the preced- 
ing paragraph. He is eulogised by Vakpatiraja, the author of 
the Gaudavaha and, therefore, belonged to the close of the 
7th and the first half of the 8th century. 

Bhavabhuti is referred to by Abhinavagupta in his Tantra- 
loka’- as a commentator on the ParatrimSika along with Soma- 
nanda and Kalyana. We know that at the time of Yalovarman 
there were famous Saiva scholars in Kanyakubja. For, as we 
have pointed out earlier, Abhinavagupta’s ancestor, Atngupta, 
was brought from Kanyakubja to Kashmir by king Lalitaditya 
after his victory over Ya^ovarman. We also know that Bhava- 
bhoti rs'as a Saiva, as is clear not only from his name but also 
from the prayer in the beginning of his Malatlmadhava as 
also from his choice of the occasion to stage his dramas, 
namely the festival in honour of Mahakala ( Siva ) atUjjayinl. 
He seems to be referring to the particular conception of Para 
Vak as inseparably united with Siva, as presented in the Paratri* 
m$ika, in the second half of the first benedictory verse in the 
Uttara Ramacarita. The historical position together with his 
Saiva tendencies are, it seems, enough justification to identify 

the dramatist Bhavabhuti with the commentator on the Para- 
trimlika. 

All the three famous dramas of BhavabhOti, Uttara Rama- 
carita, Malatl Madhava and Vlra Carita are frequently referred 
to by Abhinavagupta. The details about the ancestry, parentage, 
religious tendencies, family atmosphere, place of birth etc. of 
the dramatist are found in these dramas. 


1. T A., All. Xltl. 96-'. 
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MaVURARAJA C 8th CENTURY AD.). 

MayDraraja is a different poet from MayOra, about whom 
•we have written earlier. He, according to Raja^ekhara’s verse, 
quoted in Jalhana’s SOktimukta'vall ( IV-82 ) was a Kalacuri 
poet. Being known to Rajafckhara he may be said to belong 
to the 8th century A. D. 

Abhinavagupta refers to the Udatta Raghava, which is 
recognised to be from the pen of Mayuraraja, in the context 
of the Sandhyangas. Apart from the sixty-four Sandhyahgas, 
Bharata mentions Twenty one Sandhyantaras. And there are 
two views about them. One is that they come in between 
Sandhyahgas, according to the purpose. The other is that 
they are the basis of subdivisions of the Sandhyahgas, Upa- 
ksepaetc.^ Thus, Upaksepa has many subdivisions. And 
illustrating the subdivision of Upaksepa in which recapitula- 
tion of the causes is the characteristic feature, Abhinavagupta 
refers to the Udatta Raghava® of MaySraraja. 

ANANGAHARSA MATRRAJA ( 8th CENTURY A D. ). 

Anahga Harsa MatAaja was son of king Narendra. He 
belonged to a period earlier than the 9th century A. D., because 
he IS quoted by Ananda Vardhana, Abhinavagupta and Kun- 
taka. His famous drama is the Tapasa Vatsaraja. Its theme 
is Similer to that of the Svapna Vasavadatta, It presents 
Udayana as an ascetic in consequence of separation from 
Vasavadatta on account of her alleged death, his marriage 
with Padmavatl and final reunion with Vasavadatta at Prayaga, 
when both, king Udayana and Vasavadatta, tired of life, are 
about to commit suicide, A manuscript of this work is found 
m Burlin, It has been referred to as No, 2166 by Professor Weber. 
It was edited by Yadugiri Yatiraja, Bengalore, in 1928. 
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It has been referred to by Abhinavagupta to illustrate 
( i ) that ^rhgara often leads to the rise of Karuna, though 
Karuna does not necessarily follow Srngara^ : ( ii ) that grief 
in Udayana is not due to mere relationship with Vasavadatta, 
but to her being object of intense love^ : ( iii ) that a tran- 
sient emotion is primarily relished in the context of Srhgara, 
for instance, eagerness ( autsukya ) is relished in love in sepa- 
ration or union “premasamaptotsavam” ( T. V, R, 1-17 ); but 
no transient emotion can be experienced in the context of dis- 
gust ( Jugupsa ), because it is opposed to all attachments, from 
which the emotions arise ( Ragapratipaksatvat ). 

It is also referred to to illustrate (1) the observance of Bharata’s 
technique in respect of two types of introductory scene, techni- 
cally called PraveSaka, out of the five types of it, recognised 
by Bharata : ( i ) Vyakhya Prave^aka, the introductory scene 
in wWch the secret purpose of an action is revealed, as in the 
beginning of the 4th act of the Tapasavatsaraja wherein the 
secret purpose of keeping Vasavadatta in the palace of Padma- 
vatl is revealed : ( ii ) Karya PraveSaka, wherein the means 
to the end, the time, place and persons etc., at and by whom 
they are to be employed, the ways and means of averting 
possible calamity etc. ate talked of as in “Mamijjaiasavasaehi... 

( T, V. R.3 Act IV ) : (2) the third Sandhi, technically called 
Vimar^a or Avamaria wherein the hero reflects over the situa- 
tion because of temptation^ (3) the 41st Sandhyanga, called 
Drava, which consists in the presentation of going against the 
respected-' (4) main plot (Adhikarika Itivrtta).« (5) Recollection 
of purpose ( Vindu )’ (6) Pataka.® 


J. 

A. Eh., Vol. I, 297. 

2. 

Ibid., 298. 

3. 

A Eh., Vol. II, 424-6. 

4. 

A. Bh., Vol. Ill, 27. 

B. 

Ibid, 53. 

6. 

.A. Bh., Vol. Ill, 4. 

r. 

Ibid , 14. 

8. 

Ibid,, 17. 
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It IS also brought in to illustrate that the sweetness of beha- 
viour IS one of the causes of love^ and that the meeting of 
princely lovers even in the day time in the harem® is permissible, 
according to Bharata. 

BHEJJAIA { 9th CENTURY A. D. ). 

The only thing that can be said about the date of Bhejjala 
is that he belonged to a period before the 10th century, because 
he is referred to by Abhinavagupta. The only drama of this 
dramatist that we know of is the Radhavipralambha It was 
a dependent type of drama, recognised by Kohala®, called 
Rasaka. Abhinavagupta, however, gives it slightly different 
name, calling it Rasakanka, which seems to signify that the 
characteristic of Utsrstikanka, one of the main types of 
drama, was predominant in it For, the chief feature of the 
Utsrstikanka is to present grief of women and Bhejjala’s 
drama as the very title indicates, docs so. And, according to 
the definition of Rasaka in the Sahitya Darpana, it combines 
in itself the characteristics of both BithI and Anka or Utsrsti- 
kanka. If we follow Vi^vanatha we may also say that it 
consisted of one act only. It was mainly composed in the 
language of Smdhu and presented the aspect of gentle dance, 
technically called Saindhavaka.* In it three junctures (Sandhi) 
were united together merging Parikara and Parmyasa into 
Upaksepa.® Bhejjala abcepts the view that what is presented 
behmd the scene ( Antaryavanikanga ) is not simply meant 
for entertainment, but has important dramatic purpose.® The 
following verse is quoted by Abhinavagupta from it at two 
places, A. Bh , Vol I, 42, and 216 •— 


1. A. Eh., Vol in, 197- 
3. A. Bh., Vol. II, 407. 
6. Ihi4., 63, 


2. Ibid., 206. 

4. A. Bh., Vol. Ill, 72 
6. A. Bh., Vol. I, 216. 
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Megh§^aftld^jkhanditandavavidhavac5ryakam kalpayan etc. 
This drama is quoted in the Natya Darpana by Ramacandra 
and Gunacandra, pupils of Jain Acarya Hemacandra. They 
belonged to the time of Kumarapala and Ajayapala ( C. 1143- 
75 A. D. ). 


BHiMA ( 9th CENTURY A. D. ). 

Bhiraa, according to Abhmavagupta, was a great poet. 
His only work, that we know, is the Pratijfia Canakya as 
referred to by Abhinavagupta in the context of presentation 
of die idea that Sakara need not necessarily be a man of low 
birth. For, Bhima has presented king Vindhyaketu as Sakara.^ 

The question is whether this Bhima is identical with Bhl- 
mata, whose ( i ) Manorama Vatsaraja is cited in the Natya- 
darpana, and (li) Svapna Da^anana is referred toTiy Bhoja and 
R^jaSekhara, the latter representing him as king of Kalifijara 
and author of five plays. At this stage nothing more can be 
said than that besides a little similarity in names there is no 
evidence to identify the two. He may have been a very distant 
predecessor of Abhinava : for, his son Vasunaga also is referred 
to in the Abhinava Bharatl. He may have belonged to the 
9th century. 

VASUNAGA. 

There seems to be a reference to Bhlnia’s son, Vasunaga, 
who was the author of a drama, Pratimaniruddha, depicting 
the carrying away of Usa by Aniruddha. It is referred to by 
Abhinava to illustrate ( i )that very often two parts of a juncture 
( Sandhyangas ) are compressed into one as in the Pratima- 
niruddha by Vasunaga, the son of Bhima, where Parinyasa 
comes immediately after Upaksepa, because Parikara is com- 
pressed into the former- ( ii ) that very often the stage-manager 


1. A. Bh,, Vol. 11, 161. 
16 


2. A, Bh., Vol. Ill, 63. 
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makes use of Blthyafigas in the introductory scene’- ( iu ) that 
in some dramas a character of the piece enters into the stage 
repeating the last words of the stage-manager.” 

BRAHMAYASAHSVAMIN ( 9th CENTURY A. D. ). 

From Abhinavagupta’s discussion on “Mandakulastri- 
caritam” N. S., Ch. XVIII, V. 50, as a part of the definition of 
Prakarana, it appears that there were two interpretations of the 
line quoted above ; ( i ) in which there is very little action of 
the lady of high class, ( ii ) wherein the married woman ( the 
heroine) also is not very high born. The former interpretation 
was common. The latter was given by the teachers of Abhi- 
navagupta and was followed by the author of the Prakarana, 
Puspadusitaka, which dealt with the love-story of a merchant, 
Samudra Datta, and Nandayanti in six acts It appears that 
this drama was adversely criticised by the followers of the 
former interpretation. But Abhinavagupta defends the author 
of the drama on the basis of his teachers’ interpretation and 
says that by their adverse criticism the critics have not injured 
the reputation of BrahmayaSafevamin but their own ® 

From this it seems to be clear that Abhinavagupta knew the 
name of the author to beBrahmayaSahsvamin and that the latter 
was not very far removed from the former in time. He may have 
been a successor of Abhinava’s teachers or a contemporary. 
He may, therefore, be said to belong to the 9th or 10th century 
A. D. Very probably he was a Kashmirian. 

RAJ.ASEKHARA. 

Rajafckhara’s date can be fixed on the basis of his own 
remarks in the prologues to his dramas, wherein he asserts that 
he was the teacher of king Mahendrapala of Kanyakubja 

1. A. Eh , Vol. Ill, 92. 2. Ibid., 94. 3 A. Bh., Vol. II, 432. 
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( 903 A. D. ) and was patronised by his son Mahlpala ( 917 
A. D. ) as also on that of his references to and quotations 
from Ananda Vardhana, who was contemporary of king Avanti 
Varman of Kashmir ( 857-884 ). He is, therefore, admitted 
to have lived in 880-920 A. D. 

He seems to have been criticised by Abhinavagupta in his 
commentary on the last verse of the Ghatakarpara Kulaka of 
Kalidasa^ for maintaining the distinction between Kavi Sakti and 
Vyutpatti.® This point, as it appears from Abhinava’s refe- 
rence, was elaborated by him in his Pururavovicara. 

In the Abhinava Bharatl not only Raja^ekhara is referred 
to but also three of his dramas are mentioned and quoted as 
follows 

( i ) In the context of the theatrical convention ( Natya- 
dharml ), technically called “Ativakyakriyopsta” i. e. the intro- 
duction of the befitting and interesting modifications in the 
dramatised historical events, the BalaRamayanaof Raja^ekhara 
is referred to as an illustration. For, herein the author modifies 
the historical plot in so far as he represents the exile of Rama, 
consented to, not by DaSaratha himself, but by a Raksasa in his 
garb.® ( ii ) In the course of the commentary on theNatyaiastra 
chapter xxxi, while discussing Saindhava, one of the ten aspects 
of Lasya, Abhinavagupta points out that dependent forms of 
‘dance-drama’ such aspombika,Prasthanaka etc. have been evo- 
lved by poets from the Saindhava. The manuscript here is very 
corrupt. The meaning, however, is clear. It runs as follows : — 

Saindhavamiti rupametadupajivadbhih ( jivata deva ? ) 
loke preksanlyani ( nyangani ) dombika ( dinataka ? ) 
prasthanadlni kavibhirnibaddham { A. Bh., Ch. XXXI, 

V, 513 ). 

1. Gb., V. 21. 2. K. M., 11. 3. A. Bb., Vol. II, 215. 
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And commenting on the Saindhavaka in Chapter XIX, he 
points out that in the presentation of Sihgara Rasa, Prakrta 
is the most effective Hence RajaSekhara composed his Sattaka, 
the Karpura Mahjarl, in that language.^- ( in ) Dealing with 
the gesture of hands, technically called Pataka, and pointing 
out that it is to be employed in the presentation of the glory 
of a Jong in order to cause dejection in the hearts of the 
enemies, Abhinavagupta refers to a passage in the ViddhaSala 
Bhafijika^ in the acting of which it is necessary, 

TOTA OR BHATTA TAUTA { 10th CENTURY A, D. ), 

abhinava’s teacher in dramaturgy, 

Bhatta Tota or Tauta was Abhinava’s teacher in drama- 
turgy. What is said in the Abhinava Bharatl is a summary 
of lectures on the exposition of Bharata’s Natya Sastra, given 
by Bhato Tauta.® Abhinavagupta refers to him and quotes 
from his works, very often giving the name of the work, but 
equally often without stating the name of the particular work. 
It is, therefore, not certain whether Bhatta Tauta wrote any 
other work besides the Kavya Kautuka, to which there are 
explicit references and on which Abhinavagupta wrote his 
commentary, called Vivarana, which also is known so far 
from his own references only. 

Bhatta Tauta is quoted and referred to by Abhinavagupta in 
the Locana and the Abhinava Bharatl In the Locana he 
refers to and quotes him in support of the view that the expe- 
riences of the hero, the poet and the ssthete are identical* and 
that the 6anta Rasa is the highest of all Rasas, because it is 
concerned with the highest objective of human pursuit and 
leads to final emancipation ® In the latter case there is reference 


1, A, Bh , Vol in, 72. 2. A. Bh., Vol. II, 29. 

3. A. Bh., Vol, I, 1. 4 Dh, L., 29. 5. Ibid., 178. 
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to the Kavya Kautuka without any quotation, but in the former 
case no work is referred to, only quotation is given. 

In the Abhinava Bharatl Bhatta Tautais referred to and 
quoted in support of the view that music should follow the 
presentation of the dance-movements, involved in Carl, but 
should not accompany’; that ssthetic experience is possible 
not only from the presentation of a drama but also from the 
perusal or hearing of a poem, but only when what is poetically 
presented is so visualised as to border on direct perception- 
( here Kavya Kautuka is mentioned ). 

Another context is that of Srng2ra. The question that is 
raised is : How can the transient emotions of Karuna find 
place in the presentation of Srngara, the basic emotion of 
which is Rati ? And the reply, in accordance with the Kama 
SOtra, is that it is because Srngara is recognised to have ten 
states, including death. Hence there is place for anxiety 
( Cinta ) etc. in the presentation of Srngara. But the distinc- 
tion of Srngara from Karuna lies in this that in the former 
the basic emotion of love underlies all the transient emotions, 
which are common to Karuna also; but in the Karuna, the 
undcrljing basic emotion is grief due to the irrecoverable loss 
of the object of love. For instance, in the Ratnavall, Udayana’s 
befitting love for Sagarika,— that arises in consequence of 
hjs seeing the picture in the befitting situation, presented by 
the bed of lotus-leaves, as also the mimetic changes, the fall 
of tears etc., presented in the part of the picture, representing 
Sjganka, which clearly indicate her love for the king and 
justify the rise of love for Sagarika in him, — ^underlies all the 
transient emotions, which are common to Karuna. But when 
love IS not to be presented in the context of separation, then 
its rise may be presented independently of awareness of the 


1. A. Bh., Vol. I, 18?. 


2. Ibid. 291-2. 
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existence of love in the object of love on the part of the lover : 
for instance, Ravana’s love for Slta In support of this view 
Bhatta Tauta is quoted without reference to the work as 
follows : — 

"Svatantryena pravrttau tu sarvapranisu sambhavah.”^ 
Such ta love is not real love, but only an appearance of it 
( Ratyabhasa ). 

In the Sandhyadhyaya of the Abhinava Bharatl Ch. XK 
in the context of the gentle dance, which is recognised to have 
ten aspects, Abhinavagupta refutes the view of those who accept 
the eleventh aspect of gentle dance ( Lasya ), call it Bhavika 
and attribute a verse to Bharata, which defines it He points 
out that such a view is inconsistent with the statements of 
Bharata in Ch. XIX, V. 120 and Ch. XXXI, wherein he declares 
it to have ten aspects only® ( Da^angani lasyam ) He empha- 
sises the importance of gentle dance ( Lasya ) which is distinct 
from drama, is to be presented by a single performer,® lends 
such a charm to drama as is not to be found at the empirical 
level and, therefore, is to be introduced m abundance m the 
presentation of the assthetic configuration, of which it is a very 
essential aspect, and quotes six verses from the 22nd Chapter 
of a work of Bhatta Tauta, the name of which he does not 
mention. 

In the context of discussion of young lady’s graces ( Alan- 
kara ) Abhmavagupta takes up a very interestmg point in so 
far as it refers to the Sattvika Bhavas, dealt witli in the Natya 
Sastra, the Abhinava Bharatl on which is not fully available 
In Chapter VII he attempted to answer a question : “How can 
an actor, who is not in grief, act that emotion by asserting 
that he can do so by mental concentration at the idea of grief : 


I. A.BIj.,’Vo1,I, 310. 2, A. Bh„ Vpl. in, 77. 3. Ibid., 66. 
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( Sattvaio cittaikagiyam tajjanitam ca krtakam vaspadipra- 
ptyavasthatmakam. A. Bh. Vol. I, 347 ). 
and thus explained that certain emotions are called Satt^dka, 
because they are dne to mental concentration and find invo- 
luntary expression in physical changes such as fall of tears etc. 

In Chapter XXII elaborating this point, he attempts to draw 
a distinction between the Sattva which is the origin of the 
Sattvika Bhavas, which find expression in the involuntary 
physical changes such as perspiration, horripilation etc., and 
that Sattva, which expresses itself m the woman’s graces ( Alan- 
kara ) : for, both are admitted to be due to Sattva. Bharata 
himself distinguishes between the two by callmg one ‘not- 
manifest’ ( Avyaktarupam sattvam A. Bh., Vol. Ill, 150 ) and 
the other ‘physical’^C Dehatmakam bhavet sattvam. Ibid., 155 ). 
Abhinavagupta explains the distinction as follows •— 

An emotive tendency of the mind or heart, coming to the 
conscious level and affecting the vital air ( Prana ) affects the 
physical organism and, therefore, finds expression in physical 
changes. It is^ called ‘not-manifest’ w'hen it does not very 
clearly descend to the level of clear consciousness and affect 
vital air. Such a Sattva is the subject-matter of that part of 
the 7th chapter, which deals with Sattvika Bhavas.^ 

The Sattva, which is called ‘physical.’ and is referred to 
in the context of woman’s graces, is the peculiar property of 
the body and manifests itself in the physical beauty^ and 
graces at the time of youth. In this case no mental effort is 
needed to concentrate on an emotion as in the case of the 
Sattvika Bhava. Some of the graces presuppose simply the 
residual traces of the experiences of the past birth.® They are 
movements of eyes, eyebrows and neck, made by a girl, 
such as arouse the idea in the mslhete that she would be 


1. A. BK. Vol. Ill, 152. 


2. :b.d., 165. 


3. Ibid , 164. 
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a great heroine. These physical movements are called Bhava 
when they attain greater excellence. 

When she attams youth but still is not conscious of it and 
makes graceful movements so much so that both sesthete and 
non-$sthete can clearly recognise the expression of love in 
them, they are called “Hava.”^ These very movements, at 
the time when she becomes conscious of her youth but yet has 
no definite object, are called Hela.® They are expressions 
of love that has no objective reference, and are due simply to 
the residual traces of it, commg more and more to the fore- 
ground. 

In this context Abhinavagupta asserts that these graceful 
movements are found not only in high born girls but also 
in those of low birth and mdicate their superiority to others 
of the same class.® 

It may be noted here that the conception of Sattva m the 
context of Sattvikabhinaya is very different, as discussed 
elsewhere. In the same chapter he discusses the physical 
changes, movements and behaviour of both men and women 
when the emotion of love arises at the sight of, bearing of 
and even on seeing the picture of befitting object. They arise 
only in the absence of the pleasure of union, not only before 
the first union but also in the separation after union. In support 
of this view he quotes Bhatta Tota.^ 

There are many places at which Bhatta Tauta seems to be 
referred to simply as Upadhyaya and it is very interesting to 
find that often Abhinavagupta differs from what Bhatta Tauta 
said in his Kfivya Kautuka and criticises him adversely.® 


1. A. Bh , Vol. Ill, 166. 
3. A. Bh., Vol III, 153. 
5 A. Bh., Vol. Ill, 168. 


2. Ibid , 167. 
4. Mid., 199. 
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WAS VIKATA NITAMBA AH AUTHORESS ? 

Many of our contemporaries, basing their opinion on the 
word Vikata Nitamba, occurring in the Anthologies, have 
asserted that she was a poetess. But a study of the Abhinava 
Bharatl makes it very doubtful that the word “Vikata Nitamba” 
stands for the name of an authoress. For, Abhinavagupta 
definitely states that Vikata Nitamba is a character in the comic 
play (Prahasana) called Vikata Nitamba Prahasana, and quotes 
from It the following : — 

“Anyasu tavadupamardasahasu bhrnga 
Lolam vinodaya manah sumano latasu 
Mugdhananam arajasSm kalikam akale 
Balam kadarthayasi kim navamallikayah.” 

It is an illustration of the Laksana, called Manoratha, which 
consists in expressing one’s secret desire under the preteict of 
referring to some one alse’s condition.^ 

Nothing more can be said about the date of this Prahasana, 
excepting that it is prior to the 10th century A, D., because it is 

referred to by Abhinavagupta. The name of its author is not 
traceable. 


ISVARA DATTA. 

fevaradatta, the recognised author of the DhBrtavita Sam- 
vSda, a Bhana, published in the Caturbhanl, is thrice quoted 
in the Abhinava Bharatl. All the quotations are from the Bhana, 
which is referred to as DhOrtavita only. They are found in 
the published edition and arc given as illustrations of the Lak- 
sanas, called (i) Upadista, (fi) Garhana, (in) Arthapatti. They 
are as follows 

( i ) Ssnye vasam 


!• A Bh , Vol. 11, S 62 . 
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( 11 ) Pranasta na vyaktih 

(ill) Adastasphuritadhare 

The only thing that can be said with certainty about his 
date is that he is prior to Abhinavagupta. 

SARVASENA. 

Servasena is referred to in the Dhvanyaloka and the Locana, 
as the author of a poem, Harivijaya, in the course of presenta- 
tion of the ways and means of making a poem ssthetically 
suggestive One of the ways is the elimination of such parts 
of the original plot as are not in full harmony with the ajsthetic 
configuration, that the poet mtends to present, and introduc- 
tion of such as heighten its aesthetic value. To illustrate this 
point Hanvijaya is referred to as the one in which carrying 
away pf the Parijata is introduced to please the darling.^ 
He may be said to belong to the 8th or the first half of the 9th 
century A D., because he is referred to by Ananda Vardhana 
in the second half of the 9th century 

ABHINANDA (10th CENTURY A. D ), A TEACHER OF ABHINAVA. 

Abhinavagupta refers to Abhmanda as one of his teachers 
in the long list of them in the concluding chapter of his 
Tantraloka, That he is identical with the author of the Kadam- 
barl KathS^gra, seems to be beyond doubt, because quotations 
from the above work appear not only in Abhmavagupta’s 
works but also in those of Bhoja and Ksemendra. He was 
the son of Jayanta Bhatta, the author of the Nyaya Mafljarl 
Abhinanda, therefore, can safely be said to belong to the 10th 
Century A. D. The fact that he refers to Raja^ekhara whose 
date is admitted to be 880-920 A D. and that he belonged to 
Kashmir, because he refers to one of his ancestors, Saktisvamin, 


1. Dh. L,148. 
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who was a minister of Muktapida, King of Kashmir (699-735), 
support the identification of the author of the Kadambarl 
Kathasara with Abhinavagapta's teacher, Abhinanda. 

This Abhinanda is to be distinguished from his namesake, 
the author of the Rama Carita, from which also a quotation 
occurs in the Abhinava Bharati Vol. 11, 361. For, Satananda 
was the name of the latter’s father. Only one thing can be 
stated with certainty about the latter’s date, namely, that he v/as 
earlier than Abhmavagupta. 

It may be added here that the Rama Carita, referred to by 
Abhinavagupta, is to be distinguished from another poetic work, 
bearing the same title, composed by Sandhyakara Nandin, 
son of Prajapati Nandin, who completed his poem in the reign 
of Madanapala at the close of the 11th century A. D. 

SYXMALAKA ( 10th CENTURY A. D. ). 

^yamalaka belonged to Kashmir and his Bhana { a type of 
drama ) entitled "Padataditaka” is referred to byAbhinava- 
gupta.i He was a great poet and teacher of Mahima Bhatta, 
who belonged to the 11th century A. D., because he came after 
Abhinavagupta, whom he criticises, and before Ruyyaka, who 
comments on his Vyakti Viveka. ^yamalaka may, therefore, 
have been an older contemporary of Abhinavagupta and may, 
therefore, be said to belong to the close of the 10th and the 
beginning of the 11th century A. D. 

It may, however, be pointed out that the above statement 
is based on the presupposition that Syamalaka, referred to by 
Mahima Bhatta as his teacher, is identical with Syamilaka 
T^hose drama ‘Pada Taditaka’ has been published in the Catur- 
bhanl, edited by Rama Krsna Kavi in 1922. The view that 
the two are identical finds support in the following quotation 


L A. Bh., Vol. I, 178. 
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by Abhinavagupta/ in which Madanasena is described and, 
therefore, serves as an illustration of the Laksana, called Drsta, 
which consists in the linguistic presentation of the external 
form of an object in due temporal and spatial relations, whe- 
ther it be directly perceptible or not ; — 

“Utkgiptalaka” 

It is interesting to note that this verse is found as verse No. 
1 15 in the printed edition. 

Works of unknown authors referred to by Abhinavagupta — 

1. Abhisanka va&citakam 

2. Maya Pu§paka 

3. Pandavananda 

4. Nrttapara or Nrttavara 

5. Krtya Ravana 

6. Marlca Vadha 

7. Raghava Vijaya 

8. Pratibha Canakya 

9. Gadayuddha. 


1. A. Bb., Vol. II, 366. 



CHAPTER VI 

HIS IMPORTANCE AND INFLUENCE 


In the preceding chapter we have tried to trace the historical 
bacfeground of Abhinava’s Tantrika, poetic and philosophic 
thoughts to give a clear idea of the material on which he worked 
and of the advance that his thoughts present on those of his 
predecessors. In this chapter we propose to deal with some of 
the important writers, who succeeded him, to show his impor- 
tance in the eyes of the later generations and to indicate how 

far he influenced the ideas of the future writers and how his 
i 

work was carried on by his immediate successors. We, there- 
fore, for the sake of convenience, divide the writers on whom 
we have to speak here into two classes 

1 , His commentators or pupils. 

2, Other writers who were directly influenced by htm. 

( I ) KSEMARAJA. 

Among his commentators first of all comes Ksemaraja in 
the chronological order, which, as before, we propose to follow 
in this chapter also. In the colophons of all his works he 
represents himself to be a pupil of Abhinavaguptapadacarya. 
And Madhuraja yogin in his ‘Dhyanaaokah’ seems to represent 
htm as the greatest of the pupils of Abhinavagupta by refer- 
ring to him alone by name among those who wrote down the 
exposition of the theory of- music, orally given by the teacher, 

“Kscmarajaprabhrtibhirakhilaih sevitai^ Sisyavargaih.” 

There is, therefore, no difBculty in fixing his time. Abhinava’s 
last available dated ivork was completed in 1014-15 A. D. 
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We can, therefore, easily assign Ksemaraja’s literary activities 
to the close of the first and practically the whole of the second 
quarter of the eleventh century A. D. We have not so far 
heen able to find any passage in Ksemaraja’s works which could 
give us an idea of his parentage. But Abhinava in the 37th 
chapter of his Tantraloka, includes “Ksema” in the list of the 
names of his pupils. In another list, which gives the names 
of his cousins, this very name is -mentioned as that of the first 
of them. They also were his pupils.^ The indications of a 
very close contact of himself with Abhinava that Ksemaraja 
gives by using some such expressions as “Padapadmopajivin” 
in every work of his, and the important place that he occupies 
among Abhinava’s pupil-writers seem to support the proba- 
bility that Ksema of the Tantraloka stands for Ksemaraja, the 
author of the PratyabhijM Hrdaya and other philosophical 
works In fact, in the Pratyabhijfia Hrdaya he refers to him- 
self as Ksema : 

“Ksemenoddhriyate sarah samsara visa ^antaye.” 

P.H.,1. 

If this probability be accepted we would suggest the name of 
Ksemaraja’s father also. In the last chapter we have spoken 
about one Vamanagupta, whom Abhinava represents as his 
uncle.2 As he is the only uncle of Abhinava, of whom 
we know, will it be wrong to say that he was Ksemaraja’s 
father ’ 


HIS WORKS. 

Ksemaraja also, like his great teacher, Abhinavagupta, has 
written on all the three subjects L e Tantra, poetics and Saiva 
philosophy. His work on poetics, viz., the eommentary, called 
Udyota, on Abhinava’s Locana has not so far been accessible 

1 . T. A., xn, il7. 2. A, Bh., Vol. I, 297. 
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to us. It is, therefore, not possible at this 'stage to assign 
any chronological position to it. However, on the strength 
of what we have read we can say that he also worked on the 
lines of his great teacher. He also, like Abhinava, first of all, 
used the power of his pen in commentiog upon the monistic 
Saiva Tantras, then perhaps upon his teacher’s work on poetics, 
the Locana, and last of all on the philosophical works, like 
the Spanda Karika. Thus he carried on the work of his 
teacher. The students of the Saiva philosophy owe a special 
debt of gratitude to Ksemaraja for a systematic presentation 
of the views of Abhinava on the Spanda branch, on which the 
latter,^ not liking to be classed with the common herd of 
commentators, did not write. 


1. SVACCHANDODYOTA. 

It is his commentary on the Svacchanda Tantra. This 
seems to be the first in the chronology of his available works. 
It is referred to in his commentaries on Bbatta Narayana’s 
Stava Cinfamani, P. 226, on the ^iva Sutra, P. 12, and on the 
Netra Tantra, P. 226. 


2. NETRODYOTA. 

Netrodyota is a commentary on the Netra Tantra. 

3. vijSana bhairavodyota. 

4. DHVANYALOKA eocanodyota. 

5. SPANDA SANDOHA. 


_ Spand, Sandoto is. as has alsaady to paiaM Ksema- 
rajas eommontasy oatha te vasaaof u,eSpa„i, 
which he dMls Witt ptoeally tte whole of the Spanda 
ssstem In the ebronoloeleal order of his works ttisLnas 
torehis Spend. Nnn.ya» in whieh be refers to it at more 

than one place.^ 


J- s N- 


rr. 


S. N., 1, 


S. N,, 7 . 


2 , 
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6. SPANDA NIRNAYA 

It is a commentary on the whole of the Spanda Kanka 
It may be pointed out here that Dr. Buhler in his ItasliTn ir 
Catalogue has thrown some doubt on the point of the author^ 
ship of the last two works by showing them as the works of 
Ksemendra ( consult P. XXXIII, MSS. 511 and 517 ) though he 
says on page 79 : — 

“Ksemendra, the author of Spanda Nirnaya, No. 511, and 
of Spanda Sandoha 517 appears to be identical with Ksenia- 
raja, the pupil of Abhinava.” 

We do not know the learned Doctor’s reasons for assigning 
these works to Ksemendra, perhaps he found this name in the 
colophons of the works in question. But our careful study 
shows that they are the works of Ksemaraja and that if in the 
colophons of some MSS, the name of Ksemendra is found, it 
must have been simply due to the mistake of the scnbes. In 
the Pratyabhijfla Hrdaya and in the Siva Sutra Vimar^inl, which 
are accepted by all to be of Ksemaraja’s authorship, these two 
works are referred to by him as his own, as the following quo- 
tations therefrom show : — 

“Tatha maya vitatya Spanda Sandohe nimltam ” P. H , P. 24 
“Yatha caitat tatha asmadlyat Spanda Nirnayad avaboddha- 
vyam.” S. S. Vi., P. 14 

“Etat Spanda Nirnaye nirakanksam mayaiva nirnltam.” 

S. S. Yi., P. 129. 

7. Pratyabhiji^S hrdaya. 

8. COMMENTARY ON THE ABOVE 

9. ^IVA SUTRA VIMAR^INl. 

10. VIVRTI ON THE STAVA CINTAMANL 

1 1 . UTPALA STOTRAVAL! TIKA. 

12. PARS PRAVE^IKA. 

1 3. TiKA ON SSMBA PASCA^IKA . 

14. A COMMENTARY ON THE KRAMA SUTRA, 
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Of this we know from the following reference only, in 
MaheSvarannnda’s commentary on his own Mahartha hdahjafl, 
P. 166;— 

“Yaduktam 6rl Kramasutresu 

YatM ca vyakhyatam Srimat Ksemarajena.” 

15. A STOTRA. 

This is known from the following reference only, in Ms own 
commentary on the Stava Cintamani, P. 64 : — 

“Taduktam raayapi svastotre.” 

16. BHAIRAVANUKARANA STOTRA. 

It is mentioned as one of his works in the introduction to 
the Samba Paflcaiika Tlka. 

17. PARAMARTHA SANGRAHA VIVRTI. 

It is noticed in Dr. Buhler’s Kashmir Catalogue ( MS. No, 
459 ). The text is attributed to Abhinavagupta. 

1 8. VR.TTI ON P.ARAMESA STOTRAVALI OF UTPALA . 

( Buhler’s Kashmir Catalogue MS. 458. ) 

(It) MADHURAJA YOGIN and his WORKS. 

Madhuraja Yogin was a very devoted disciple of Abhinava- 
gupta. We have not so far discovered any work of his, 
which may be said to be a commentary on a work of Abhinava- 
gupta, He has given an autobiographical sketch of himself 
in his poem, the SvatmaparamarSa, a MS. of which, together 
\\ ith those of the Gurunathaparamarsa, the Sastra Paramaria 
and the Dhyana^lokah, was discovered in Kashmir, The 
copies of these MSS. are in the possession of Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Goplnatha Kavitaja and MahamahopSdhyaya 
Narayana Shastn Klinste, Varanasi, The Gurunatha Para- 
maria, consisting of Fifty verses, with a brief introduction and 
elucidatory' fool-notcs has been published by Dr, V.Raghavan 

17 
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in the Bulletin of the Government Oriental Manuscript Library, 
Madras, Vol. II, No. 1. 

Madhuraja Yogin does not mention his name even in the 
colophon of h« Svatmaparamar^a. But in the body of the 
poem he refers to himself as Madhura,^ Madhuraja Kavi® 
and Madhuraja Yogin.® 

It seems that, according to the established practice, which 
is followed even now, he was given this name when he became 
an ascetic. His former name was Bhatta Krsna and to this 
also he refers.* 

In'three other poems he does not refer to himself by name. 
But in them also he refers to himself in the first person Thus, 
in the Sastra-paramarSa he says “Hrdayamastu mama pratibha- 
mayam” ( 3 ) “Bhavatu mama vibhutyai” ( 7 ) and “Svairam 
caramo vayam” ( 9 ). In the GurunathaparamarSa also similarly 
he says "Alokafii diSaUi drtamalaukikam nah” ( 4 ) “Asmaka- 
maranalamiva” ( 11 ) “Niyaraena moksalaksmlrnah” (16) "As- 
makamatmavidusam” ( 18 ) “Mama tvayi niveSitam” ( 34 ) and ' 
so on. These references to self, together with similar titles, 
including the common word “Paramarga” seem to leave little 
-doubt about the common authorship of these small poems 

As regards the Dhyana^lokah, it may be said that though 
there occurs reference to self in it “Srlman nah patu” ( 4 ) as 
in other poems, 'discussed above, yet there is no similarity 
in title. But the internal evidence, consisting of commonness 
nf the ideas e. g referring to Abhinavagupta as an incarna- 
tion of Srlkanthe^a, together with the common tone of devo- 
tion to him and existence of this poem in the same codex 
seem to suggest that Madhuraja Yogin is the author of the work. 


1. S. Pa, 6. ~ 
3. Ibid , 9 


2. Ibid , 14. 
4. S. Pa., 13. 
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HIS AUT 03 I 0 QRAPHICAL SKETCH AND DATE. 

In Kashmir there was the practice of referring to Kali or 
Saptarsi era or both as is clear from Abhinavagupta’s references 
in his works, referred to in the 1st Chapter. Madhuraja 
states that in the year 4167 “SiddhaviS§khakrparartavarse” 
( 7 ) he was Eighty years of age. If we take “siddha*’ to stand 
for seven, according to seven means of attaining Siddhi (Upa- 
yastatra kartavyah sapta ^ahkarabha8itah ) ; “Vi^akha” for six, 
because Svamikartika has sk faces; “Krpa” for one and“Amrta” 
for four, because of its being recognised to be of four forms : 

Amrtam gunavatl bharya amjtainputrapanditah 
Amrtam ^i^ire vahnir amrtam Skubhasitam 

we get the figures, mentioned above. And if we take the refe- 
rence to Kali era, the year of his birth will come to be 4087 
ofKali. This means that in the year 4115 of Kali era, ( 1014- 
15 A. D. ) when the Rvara PratyabhijflS Vivfti Vimarsinl of 
Abhinavagupti was completed, Madhuraja was 28 years of 
age. Thus, it is clear that he had seen with his own eyes the 
great congregation of spiritualists, in which Abhinavagupta 
was recognised to be the spiritual head of all the Saiva sects, 
to which he refers in the Gurunatha paramar^a ( 7 ) and had 
witnessed the scene which he presents in his Dhyana^lokah. 
Being of impressionable age at that time, he was very deeply 
impressed by Abhinavagupta’s intellectual and spiritual great- 
- ness and his impressions are beautifully recorded in his small 
; poem. 

£• His autobiographical sketch is concerned with Che last 
i' seven j ears or so of his life when he had embraced asceticism. 
E It begins with the statement that he became a Saiva ascetic 
< (Sivayogin) on Sunday, when the Vi^akba ISfaksatra had 
/ reached the thirteenth day of the brighter half of the month 
of Jyenha He was capable of demolishing the theories of the 
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opponents and establishing his own. His memory was keen so 
much so that he clearly remembered even at the age of 74 
what he had been taught by his father in his childhood. At 
the age of 78 he was still preaching monistic Saivaism. He 
realised his oneness with Siva at the age of Eighty. Even at 
such an advanced age he was composing poems and expoun- 
ding intricate problems of his system. He had only four 
things, a staff in hand, a begging bowl of shell of tortoise, 
a water-pot and a patched garment. His body was besmeared 
with ashes. Occasionally, however, when he travelled over 
very hot regions, he wore shoes and carried an umbrella of 
mat, supported by three spokes. He was dressed in a loin-cloth 
and carried a manuscript, ashes and a piece of cloth, which he 
used to throw over the back and knees at the time of abstract 
meditation. He visited Mathura, Malava, Bahga, Lata, Gauda 
and other distant places. He lived on grass, gram or broken 
rice,^ according to the need of time. He was indifferent to 
praise and blame. 

He was a very well read man. He had read works on dua- 
listic Saivaism, covering two lacs of Granthas and one lac of 
Granthas on the Saiva monism. Even at the age of Eighty he 
was a voracious reader. He had inhented the learned tradition 
of his family. Accordingly he was well versed in the Yajur- 
veda and its branches, in Mantra and Tantra, and in the Para- 
madvaita philosophy.^ He was skilled m many arts.® He 
wTOte Thousands of original verses and many works in prose, 
which won the hearts of persons wnth jesthetic susceptibility. 
He liked Viramata. He wrote the ;SvatmaparamarSa at the 
time v/hen he w'as living in the ojtskirt of Pandya Capital 
( Madura ? ) * 


1. S. Pa , (MS.) 24-?. 2 IKd , 31-33 

3. S. Pa , (MS.) 23. 4 Ibid., 41-2 
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( m ) YOGARaJA. 

The commentator who came next after Ksemaraja was 
Yogaraja. According to his own statement in the concluding 
lines of his commentary, Vivrti, on the Paramartha Sara of 
Abhinavagupta, he was a pupil of Ksemaraja^ who was in 
possession of the tradition. We shall, therefore, not be wrong 
if we say that he belonged to the s«:ond half of the eleventh 
century A. D. At the time when he wrote the said commentary 
he had already renounced the world and was living as an 
ascetic at Vitastapurl in Kashmir. This commentary, accord- 
ing to its author, is from the point of view of pure monism. 


( iV ) SUbHATA DATTA. 


He IS the first known commentator of Abhinava’s 
Tantr&loka. The only source of ihformatiori about him is 
Jayaratha’s Viveka-. According to this, he was the preceptor 
of Rajaraja, whom we cannot definitely identify with any 
King of Kashmir. There is, however, no difficulty in appro- 
ximately fixing his time. Jayaratha says that his initiation 
(intoSaivaism?) was performed by Subhata. ' The former’s 
time of literary activity, as we shall just show, was the close 
of the 12th and the beginning of the 13th century A. D. We 
can, therefore, safely say that Subhata lived in the later half 
of the 12th century. His father’s name was Tribhuvana^ 
Datta and that of his grand-father, Vidvadatta It is probably 
to this commentary that Jayaratha refers in his commentary 
on the Tantraloka, Ah. 1. PP. 15-16, where he says that he 
refrains from criticising difi'crent interpretations put upon 
the first verse by others, because his object is only to take 
out whatever substance is to be found in their witings and not 
to criticise them.* This commentary iras called 


1 


3 . 


P.S, 

Ibid. 


Comm., J09. 


2 . T. A., Comm , Xtl, 433. 
T. A., Comm.. Ah. I, 16-6. 
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VIVRTI. 

No trace of it has so far been found. 

( V ) JAYARATHA- 

He was the author of the Vivcka, the famous commentary 
on the Tantraloka. He was a younger contemporary of a 
certain Kashmirian King, Rajaraja, who was probably the 
same as Jaya Simha ( Circa 1200 A. D. ). It was because of 
the encouragement received from this King that he studied 
the Tantraloka.^ His initiation was performed, as stated 
above, by Subhata Datta.* His teacher in Saivaism was 
Kalyana^ and so was Sahkhadhara in other branches of 
learning.* He had a younger brother named Jayadratha/ 
^rhgararatha was the name of his father who was a minister 
to King Rajaraja.® He was a Jivanmukta. 

HIS DATE 

He has given the genealogy of his family since the time of 
PQrnamanoratha who was a minister to King Yaiaskara'^ of 
Kashmir (930 A. D.). Eight generations arc shown to intervene 
between the first ancestor of this list, Furnamanoratha, and 
our commentator, Jayaratha. Of these the fifth ancestor 
also, viz. Utpalaratha,® who w'as a minister to King Ananta 
of Kashmir ( 1028-1G63 A. D. ), is of known date. Thus if we 
allow, according to the ordinary practice of scholars, about 
a quarter of a century for each generation, Jayaratha’s tune 
comes to be about the close of the 12th and the beginning of 
the 1 3th century A. D. The names of his direct ancestors are 
given below in the order of their succession : — 

1. Furnamanoratha (930 A D.). 

2. Utpalaratha 1. 


2, 3, i, 6, 6. T. A , Comm,, XII, 428-34. 
. 7, 8, T, A„ Comm., Xtl, 430. 
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3. PrakaSaratha. 

4. Suryaratha. 

5. Utpalaratlia II. (circa 1028-63 ) 

6. Samaratha. "" 

7. Gunaralha. 

8. Gungaratha. 

9 . Srngararatha. 

10. Jayaratha. 

Like Abhinavagupta and others, he also wrote both on 
Saivaism and poetics. At present we know of only the follow- 
ing three works of his : — 

1. TANTRALOKA VtVEKA, 

2. ALANKARA VIMARSINl. 

It is a commentary on Ruyyaka’s Alankara Sarvasva* 

3. ALAWtARODAHARAm. 

(VI) SOBHAKARAGUPTA, 

He commented upon Abhinava’s famous Bhairava Stotra, 
giving it a Vaisnavaitc interpretation. The manner in which he 
splits the words and the uncommon meaning that he attributes 
to them make it clear that the interpretation is forced and was 
not intended by the writer of the original. A copy of the MS. 
of this commentary is in the possession of the present writer. 
The commentator interprets the last verse in such a way as to 
make it indicate the date of his commentary. According to 
this interpretation, it was written on the day of SivarStri i. e. 
the 13th day of the dark half of the lunar, month of Phal- 
guna, in the fifty-third year of KalL^ He has not stated the 
century : it is, therefore, not possible to fix his time. He does 
not appear to be a very old writer. 


I. Bh. S., Comm., (MS.) 
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( VII ) bhaskara kaotha. 

He is the writer of tlie commentary on Abhinava’s 
Pratyabhijfia VimarSinl, called BhSskarl. It js a very 
learned commentary and gives the traditional interpretation 
of Abhinava’s text. Although it presupposes sufficient 
previous study of the Saiva literature of Kashmir on the 
part of the reader in order that he may be able to understand 
it and needs elaboration, yet, in view of the fact that the tra- 
dition about the Pratyabhijfia literature is well-nigh dead, a 
proper understanding of Abhinava’s Vimar^inl is extremely 
difficult without Its help. This difficulty the writer of these 
pages himself felt for a very long time when he had to struggle 
with the text before the discovery of the commentary. Many 
points would have remained doubtful and many more would 
have &een misunderstood but for the help that could be got 
from this at the last stage. A copy of it is in the possession of 
the present writer. It has been edited and published along 
with translation, in English, of Abhinava’s VimarSint, and 
an outline of History of Saiva Philosophy in three volumes. 
The author of the Bhaskarl tried, in his own way, to 
make it as simple as possible so much so that he felt the 
necessity of explaining the purpose of the particular method 
of exposition that he had adopted, by stating in his introduc- 
.tion “Svasutadibodhanartham.” 

He was of the Dhaumyayana Gotra.^ The names of his 
-grand-father and father were Vaidurya Kantha and Avatara 
•Kantha respectively. He married and had a son, Jagannatha. 
His teacher’s name was Kaula" Karottama. 

HIS DATE. 

He does not say anything about the time of his life or that 
of the composition of his works. On enquiry', however, from 


1. Bh., Vol. I, 2. 


2. Bh., Vol. I, 3. 
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his livitJg descendants, it has been found that he was six 
generations removed from the present. We can, therefore, 
safeiy say that he belonged to the later half of the 18th cen- 
tury A. D. 


HIS WORKS. 

Besides his commentary on the Pratyabhijas Vimar^inl 
which he called “BhaskarF’ after his own name, he wrote the 
followmg works : — 

1 . Sanskrit Translation of EALLa VAK. 

It IS interesting to note in this connection that the Lalla Vak 
is a Saivaite work in the old Kashmiri, written by a woman in 
about the 14th century A. D. 

2. Commentary on YOGA vasi§tha. 

It consisted of one lac and ten thousand verses, according 
to his own statement in his introduction to the Bhaskarl. 
But only a few fragments of it are now left with his present 
descendants. This presents a Saivaite interpretation of 
the text. 

3. HARSESVARA STAVA. 

It was written by him, as the tradition says, on the occasion 
of his visit to the temple of Harseivara in Kashmir. 

The names of his successors are given below’ in the order of 
their succesion 

1 . ( Bhaskara Kantha ). 

2. JagannStha. 

3. Mani Kantha. 

4. Somananda. 

5. Gana Kantha. 

6. MahSnanda. 

7. ViivcJvara, 
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( VIII ) A COMMENTATOR, ^S'HOSE NAME IS NOT TRACEABLE. 

Besides the Bhaskarl, there is another commentary on the 
Isvara Pratyabhijfia Vimariinl by an author, who is so uno- 
stentatious that he does not mention his name either in the 
introduction or in the colophons. The commentary is very 
learned and illuminative. It has been utilised for filling up 
the gaps in the Bhaskarl, as has been stated in the introduction 
to the second Volume A MS. of it w'as found in the collec- 
tion of MSS. in the possession of Manaveda Arjuna Raja, 
Pudaa Koovilyam, Calicut. It was copied for the Government 
Manuscript Library, Madras, in 1923-24. A copy of it is in 
the possession of the writer of these pages. It is proposed to 
include it in the Second Edition of the Bhaskarl, which is 
necessary now. 

T/ie writers directly influenced byAbhtm\a. 

( I ) KSE.MENDRA. 

Is he identical with Ksemaraja The only reason for 
identifying the one wdlh the other is probably a scribal 
mistake which gives the name of Ksemendra instead of that of 
Ksemaraja in the colophons of the Spanda Sandoha and the 
Spanda Nirnaya. These works have now been published and 
their colophons have the name of the latter ( Ksemaraja ) and 
not that of the former. The colophon of the Spanda Nirnaya, 
for instance, reads as follows : — 

“Krtih Sri Pratyabhijflakira praSisya Mahamahefvaracarya 

Srlmad Abhinavaguptanathadattopade^asya Sri Ksema- 

rajasj'eti Sivam.” 

A careful study of the works of Abhinava and those of 
Ksemaraja gives a sufficiently clear idea of the personality of 
Ksemaraja as separate from that of his younger contemporary, 
Ksemendra. We have represented the Tantraloka to be a 
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production of the first period of Abhinava’s literary activity 
to which the Krama Stotra belongs. It must have, therefore, 
been written in about 990 A. D. At that time Ksemaraja, the 
first-menfaoned cousin of Abhinava, was sufficiently educated 
to understand the intricacies of the monistic Tantras so as to 
be prompted to join others in requesting Abhmava to wnte the 
Tantraloka : — 

“Anye pitrvyatanayah Siva^akti^ubhrah 
KsemotpalSbhinava-Cakraka-PadmaguptSh. 

Anyopi kafcana janah ^iva^aktipata- 
Sampreranaparava^ah svakaiaktisarthah 
Abhyarthanavimukhabhavama^iksitena 
Tenapyanugrahapadam krta esa vargal^ 

••• «•« 

Scaryam abhyarthayate sma gi^ham 
Satnpilrna tantrSdhigamaya samyak 

T. A., XU, 417-8. 

He is the only pupil of Abhinava, whose name is mentioned 
by Madhuraja Yogin in his Dhy^na^lok^, out of those who 
wrote down the theory of music, orally given by the teacher. 
And the circumstantial evidence is clear -enough to show that 
he began his literary activity either durmg the last years of 
his teacher’s social life or immediately after the latter’s enter- 
ing into the cave sometime after the year 1015. The period of 
his literary activity, therefore, falls between 1015 and 1040. But 
if we identify the two we shall have to allow a period of half 
a century for the literary activity of one person, because the 
last dated work of Ksemendra, Da^avatara Caiita, was finished, 
as he states,^ in 1066 A. D. 


1. D. C., Conclusion. 
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Ksemendra, not only bears a different name but has another 
name also “Vyasadasa” which he almost invariably gives along 
with the former, but which is never to be found coupled with 
Ksemaraja’s name. His connection also with Abhinava cannot 
at all be said to have been so close as that of Ksemaraja : for, 
he refers to Abhinava, so far as we know, only once i. e. in 
the Mahabharata Mafijarl, wherein he qieaks of having heard 
Abhinava’s lectures on poetics : — 


“Acaryafckharamaner vidyavivrtikSri^ah 
Srutvablunavaguptakhyat sahityam bodhavandheh ” 

We know that even today there is a marked difference 
between Sisya and Srota. The difference may be said to be 
similar to that which exists in the present-day colleges between 
a registered and a casual student. Further, Ksemaraja probably 
used to live in BijbihSra ( \^jayeSvara ) which he mentions as 
the place of composition of his commentary on the Stava Cinta* 
mani ^ — 

“Tenarthipranayad dinaistricaturair yam Ksemarajo 
vyadhat 

Ksetre Sri VijayeSvarasya vimale saisa ^ivaradhanl ” 

But Ksemendra states T^pure^a^3iIa as his place of resi- 
dence m one of the concluding Imes in his Mahabharata Maii- 
jarl 

“PrakhyatatiSayasya tasya tanayah Kseraendra-nama- 
bhavat 

Tena iSrl Tripure^a-^aila^ikhare vi^rantisantosina.” 

In the opinion of Dr. Buhler, referred to by Dr. De in H. 
S. P., P. 141, the only thing that can finally settle the question, 
under discussion, is the discovery of the name of Ksemaraja’s 
father. We may, therefore, add here what little information 
we have been able to collect on this point. We have already 
show’n how Ksemaraja is identical with Ksema, mentioned in 
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the Tantraloka, as one of the cousins ( pitrvyatanaya ) of 
Ablunava ; for, he refers to ^himself by the abbreviated form, 
found in the TantrSloka, in his own Pratyabhijiia Hrdaya. We 
know the name of one uncle ( pitrvya ) of Abhinava, referred 
to in A. Bh., P. 297. We cannot, however, definitely say that 
he was the father of Ksemaraja. For, there can be pointed 
out a possibility of Abhinava’s having had more than one 
uncle, and, therefore, of the name of Ksemaraja's father having 
been different from that of Abhinava’s uncle who is referred to 
in A. Bh. But there cannot be any such possibility about 
Ksemaraja’s grand-father, who also had a different name from 
that of Ksemendra’s grand-father. We have stated in the 1st 
chapter that the name of Abhinava’s grand-father was Varaha- 
gupta. Therefore, if Ksemaraja was Abhinava’s cousin, as 
we have shown before that he was, it naturally follows that 
Varahagupta was the grand-father of Ksemaraja also. But 
Ksemendra’s grand-father, according to the MahSbharata 
Mafljarl, was Nim^a^aya : — 

“KaSmiresu babhQva sindhuradhikah sindho^ca nimnasayah 
Praptastasya gugaprakarsaya^asah putral^ PrakafendratSm 


Prakhyatati^ayasy a tasya tanayah Ksemendra-namabhavat.”’ 

M. B. M. 

After stating the above arguments we leave it to the reader 
to pronounce the final verdict. 

HIS DATE. 

There cannot be two opimons about the time of his hteraiy 
activity, because two of his works are dated. The year of 
completion of the Samaya Matrka is stated to be 1050 A. D. in 
the reign of King Ananta of Kashmir and that of the Da^a- 
vatara Carita 1066 A. D. when King KalaSa was occupying the 
I throne of Kashmir. 
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HIS WORKS. 

1. NRPAVALi ( R. T„ I, 13 ). 

2. mahSbharata maSjarI 

3. RAMAYANA KATHA SARA. 

4 - CarucarYa ( Kashmir Cat. MS. No. 347 ). 

5. NlTi KALPA TARU. Do. 351. 

6. DASAVATARA CARITA. 

7. SAMAYA MATRKA. 

8. SUVRTTA TILAKA. 

9. BRHATKATHA MASJARI ( J. Cat MS. No, 81 ) 

10. AUCITY VICARA C3ARCA 

( For complete list consult H. S P., P. 142 ), 

abhinava’s influence in poetics. 

We are not writing a history of Sanskrit poetics. Our 
object is only to explain the importance of the author who is 
studied in these pages It is, therefore, unnecessary to deal 
v/ith the later writers on poetics separately. SufBce it to say 
that with perhaps the only exception of Mahima Bhatta, who 
was probably Abhinava’s younger contemporary and who, in 
his Vyakti Viveka, tried to explode the theory of Dhvam, 
all the writers on poetics, who came after Abhinava, for ins- 
tance Mammata in his KavyaprakaSa, Hema Candra in his 
Kavyanu^asana, ViSvanatha in his Sahitya Darpana, S§rad5 
Tanaya in his Bhava Praka5a, Appayya Diksita in his Kuvala- 
yananda etc., Pandit Jagannatha in his Rasagahgadhara and 
Mahamahopadhyaya Govinda in his Kavya Pradlpa, refer to or 
f ollow Abhinava’s theory of Rasa and Dhvani and most of them 
extensively quote him, and that the Sanglta Ratnakara and the 
Srngara Ratnakara are more or less simply versifications of 
parts of Abhinava’s commentary on Bharata’s Natya ^astra. 
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The' Pratyabhijfla philosophy could be - satd to be 
practically dead, some 30 years back. For, even in 
Kashmir there could be found only three or four Pandits 
who, to some extent, were still in possession of the old 
tradition ; but they too, for want of both, encouragement and 
enthusiastic and hard-working students, could, with difficulty, 
remember what was handed down to them. When the writer 
of these pages approached them for information on some of 
Abhinava’s texts in 1929, one of them very frankly said that he 
was approached for the first time in his life for such informa- 
tion. The case with Saiva rituals, however, is different. Such of 
them as are connected with the house-holder’s life are still per- 
formed in many Brahmana families : and in regard to them 
Abhinava’s Tantraloka is supposed to be ( shall we say ? ) 
the final court of appeal. In earlier times, however, the Pratya- 
bhijQa philosophy had its powerful exponents and staunch 
followers not only in Kashmir but also in as far distant places 
as Cola country ; and all of them acknowledged Abhinava- 
gupta to be the chief authority on it Madhava, for instance, 
who was so closely connected with his contemporary King of 
Vijayanagara, in his Sarva Dar^ana Sangraha, acknowledges 
Abhmava to be the chief exponent of and authority on the 
Pratyabhijfla. 


We cannot close the chapter without substantiating our state- 
ment in the preceding paragraph, by speaking a little on two 
writers on the monistic Saiva philosophy to show Abhinava’s 
influence in places far distant from Kashmir and on the 
continuity of the literary productions on his lines for several 
centuries. 
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( I ) GORAKSA ALIAS MAHE^VARANANDA. 

Goraksa, son of Madhava, belonged to Cola,^ He was a 
pupil of MahaprakaSa® and was an avowed follower of Ablu- 
nava, whom he so frequently quotes, and whose method of 
writing he follows.^ He attributes his proficiency in poetics 
to his careful study of the Dhvanyaloka and the Locana and 
his knowledge of the Self to his following the path of Pratya- 
bhijfia * His teacher and grand-teacher also belonged to the 
same country and wrote on philosophical subjects on which 
Abhinava himself had written. Abhinava was mterested m 
and made important contributions to the Krama system, such 
as the Kramakeli, as we pointed out in the second chapter. 
Mahe^varananda’s Parama Guru was also similarly interested 
in and contributed to the aforesaid system at least two known 
works, the Krama Vasana and the ?.juvimar^inl, of which we 
know from references to them in the Mahartha Mafljarl, pages 
115 and 178 respectively. His teacher also, like Abhmava, was 
interested in the Pratyabhijfla and wrote the Ananda Tandava 
Vilasa Stotra in which the Pratyabhijfta conception of the 
umverse is embodied, as is clear both from the quotation and 
the context : — 

“Yadabhipretya Sri Pratyabhijfiayam uktam : — 
Vi^varupoham idam ityakhandananda b^hitah’ iti”. 
“Yaccoktam asmadgurubhih Ananda Tandava Vilasa 

Stotre : — 

Vayam tvimam vi^vatayavabhanam 
Bahirmukhasyasya tavonmukhasya 
Svasamhitam vrivavilapanodyat 
Svatantratanandamayim manamah.” 

M. M., 166* 


1. M. M., 202. 
3. M. M., 202. 


2. M M., 1. 
i. M. M., 202. 
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Mahe^varananda was ritually initiated into ^aivaism. He 
was recipient of grace of the preceptor, possessed of the 
spiritual power. He was free from all impurities.’- He had 
inherited the tradition of the Auttaramnayas, the various Saiva 
philosophical schools of Kashmir. He had mastered the 
Krama,2 Kula and Pratyabhijfla systems. He had realised 
the Self.3 

According to him, Mahartha or Mahanaya Dar^ana is not 
very much different from the Trika Dar^ana : 

"Anena Sri Mahartha Trika-dar^anayoh anyonyam 

natyantam bhedapratheti vyakfayatam.” 

M. M., 99. 

Mahartha Mafljarl with his own commentary, Parimala, 
is the only work of his that is available so far About other 
works, we know from references only in the above-mentioned 
commentary. The following is the list of his known works 

1. MAHARTHA MASjARi. 

2. PARIMALA. 

3. SaSividullSsa (Referred to in M. M., P. 78). 


4. PSDUKODAYA. Do. 118. 

5. maharthodaya. Do. 132. 

6 . SUKTA. Do. 59. 

7. para stotra. Do. 77. 

8. kundalabharana. 1 

9. MUKUNDA KELI.’ | 

10. KOMALA VALLt. j 
n. NAKHAPRATSPA. i 


It may be pointed out here that hke Abhinava he also gives 
the gist of the subject-matter in the introduction .to his avail- 
able commentary. 

2. Ibid., 2. 


I. M. M., 6. 
18 


3. Ibid, 6. 
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HIS DATE 

Goraksa, the author of the Mahartha Maiijari and a com- 
mentary on it,^ was given the name “MaheSvarananda” by 
his teachers on account of his spiritual attainments.^ He exte- 
nsively quotes, not only from Abhinavagupta’s works but 
also from the Pratyabhijfla Hrdaya of Ksemaraja on pages 12, 
24,70,110, 126, and 137. He may, therefore, be said to be- 
long to the 12th century A. D. 

In Sanskrit literature we come across more than one 
Goraksa, e. g. ( i ) an early exponent of the Hathayoga system, 
( ii ) one of the many Siddhas who are admitted to be still 
moving about in the Brahmanda® ( iii ) teacher* of Svatma- 
rama Svamin, the author of the Hatha Yoga Pradlpika, who 
seems to quote two verses from Abhinavagupta’s Anubhava 
Nivedana : “Antarlaksya” (187) and “Ardhodghatita” (189) 
and one from Goraksa “Varjayeddurjana prantam”® ( iv ) the 
author of the Amaraugha Sasana, which deals with Yoga 
as a way to final emancipation and contains a quotation from 
Smrti.®: — 

"Sabdabrahmani nisnatah parambrahmadhigacchati” 
without stating that it is a quotation. But Goraksa, the author 
of the Mahartha Mafljarl, is apparently different from 
all these. 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF HIS THOUGHT. 

Goraksa gives the origin and history of the thought that 
he propounds in the Mahartha Mafljarl. Leaving aside the 
Mythical origin of it from &va and revelation of it to Iccha 
Sakti that sprang from him, we may say that the earliest teacher 
of the system and, therefore, its founder was givananda. It 

1. M. M., 2. 2. lbid,l. 3. H. Y.P,8-10. 

4, Ibid., 7. 6. Ibid , 41. 6 A. S., 13. 
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seems that Sivananda belonged to Kashmir, because the system 
is admitted to have sprung up in Kashmir.^ We shall speak 
on him in the context of the Krama system. Its tradition was 
maintained by successive teachers, whose names ended with 
the word “NStha”, till the time of Mahap^aka^a, the teacher 
of Mahe^varananda. 

In the earlier period of his life Maheivarananda used to 
perform ritual, for which many material things were necessary. 
Wine was one of such essentials^ and so was a DutL 

THE OCCASION FOR WRITING THE MAHARTHA MANJARI. 

Once when, after the performance of the ritual, Mahe^vara- 
nanda was experiencing spiritual bliss with his sideglance 
fixed on the breasts of DutI, there appeared before him a 
woman in hermit’s garb, wearing a Kantha, with a Tn^ula 
(Trident) in one hand and a human skull in the other. 
Mahesvarananda offered her a seat, worshipped her and asked 
DutI to present to her some money, according to the means. 
Thereupon the Siddha said in anger as if it were ‘T have noth- 
ing to do with all this” in Mahara^rl language and symbo- 
lising number seven with her hand, added “Give this Mudra 
and reap its fruits”. As she said this ^he touched his forehead 
with the skull and disappeared. 

Early next morning MaheSvarananda approached his 
teacher and narrated to him what had happened at night. The 
teacher interpreted the symbolic presentation of number seven 
with her hand to mean that she wants the ritual, that needs so 
many material things, to be discarded and desires the religious 
formula ( Mantra ) to be employed as a means to the realisa- 
tion of the spiritual bliss. This path you should propound in 
' the Maharastn language in Seventy verses. Accordingly 


1. M. M„ 193. 


2. M. M., J9r, 
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Mahegvarananda composed His Mahartha Mafijart in Seventy 

y t r I 

verses in MahSrastrl and a commentary on it in Sanskrit. 

j « I 

THE AIM OF THE BOOK. 

The aim of the book is to present the means to final emaa- 
cipation which he calls Vimar^opaya It asserts that Vimado- 
paya is another name of Pratyabhijfiopaya.^ Accordingly 4 
suggests the introspective analysis of the ordinary experience 
of an object as a means to the realisation of the identity of 
the individual self and the Universal. The analytical process, 
which IS to be followed is as follows : — 

Every perception presupposes a sense of perception, and 
is possible only when we concentrate the attention on what is 
before, and, therefore, presupposes the mmd, the Manas. These 
means of perception, because they are means, presuppose an 
agent, who employs them, and consequently gets affected by the 
external object in so far as the reflection of the object falls on it. 
This agent, the subject, is essentially self-lumimous, self-cons- 
cious and free from limitations of tune and space. Therefore, the 
way to self-realisation is to realise through introspection the 
essential nature of the subject at the time of the perception of 
an object of the world.® The objective world, he holds, is 
not the cause of bondage but a means to freedom, if correctly 
used.® 

But a careful study of the book shows that he does not 
confine himself to the presentation of the Pratyabhijfta system 
only. No doubt he begins witi it and discusses it at length. 
3ut he finds that the Ultimate, as presented by it, does not 
appeal to the heart and, therefore, feels the necessity of some 
means which may be helpful in grasping it to the satisfac- 


1 . 


2. M. M , 13. 


3. Ibid ,'14. 
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tion of the heart.^ Such a means he finds to be no other than 
the one pointed out by the Krama system, that is theSaktopaya. 
Hence he deals with the Krama system. But the ^aktopaya, 
as he discovered from his personal spiritual experience, cul- 
minates in the Sambhava, which is the means, pointed out by 
the Kula system. Therefore, he deals with such aspects of 
the Kula system as are important from his point of view. 
He admits that the Sambhavopaya ends in the Nirupaya.^ Thus 
we find that the Mahartha Malijarl deals with all the three 
monistic Saiva systems of Kashmir and attempts to synthesise 
them. A brief account of them according to Mahe^varananda, 
may be given as follows : — 


TRATYABHIJNa DOCTRINES ACCEPTED BY MAHE^VARANANDA. 


He accepts ( i ) that the self cannot be known through any 
means of knowledge, ( ii ) that the objects are essentially of 
the nature of ‘light of consciousness’. ( PrakSSa )( 15 ), (iii) 
that the Self, though clearly manifest, remams unmanifest 
exactly like the sun m mid-day, because of the rays ( 29 ), 
( IV ) that VimarSa is the essential nature of PrakaSa ( 30 ), 
( V ) that there are three impurities, ( viO that Vimar^a means 
freedom to be, ( vii ) that being is identical with .consciousness 
( Sattaiva Cittvam ) ( 35 ), ( viii ) that the causal relation is 
ultimately nothing bat the relation between the creator and the 
created ( Karyakaranabhavoyam kartrkarmabhava paramar- 
thah ) ( 37 ), ( IX ) that the entire universe is the manifestation 
of free will or Vimar^a ( Svatantryavada ), ( x ) that Siva is 
transcendental ( Vi^vottlrna Parama-svacchanda ) ( 39 ), ( xi ) 
that there are thirty six categories from Siva to earth ( 67 ), 
( xii ) that being ( Satta ) is nothing but ‘shming’ ( PrakaSama- 

nata) and (xiii) that Abhava also is essentially PrakaSa 
( 80-2 ). 



M. M., 


83. 


2- M.M., 168.^ 
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DOES MAHESVARSNANDA DEAL WITH THE KRAMA SVSTEM ? 


Mahe£varananda admits that the Vimar^opaya or Pratyabhi* 
jflopaya is the direct means to the realisation of the Ultimate,^ 
but asserts at the same time, as has already been pointed out, 
that it does not appeal to the heart. He, therefore, feels the 
necessity of some means, the following of which can put the 
individual in such a state as may enable him to look upon 
the world so as to recognise himself to be the highest Lord 
( Mahe^vara ). And the means that he suggests is the worship 
of the Parama Siva, the highest subject ( Maha Pramatr ) 
surrounded by the goddesses, the powers of senses of percep- 
tion 2 The inner mental worship, according to him, consists 
in the identification of the individual with the universal self, 
the recognition of the individual as Mahe^vara, and in mental 
grasp of the entire objectivity and viewing it as non-dififerent 
from Him ® He recognises the importance of the idol-worship 
as preparatory to the mental worship.^ 

He points out that the object of mental worship, need not 
necessarily be one. The ^aiva traditions differ on this point. 
The number of deities to be worshipped vanes from one to 
one thousand, according as the one Reality is attempted to 
be grasped in the original form or in its manifestations ® la 
this context he talks of the worship of Ganapati, Vatuka etc. 
and seems to refer to the group of deities, of which Abhi- 
navagupta talks in his Dehastha Devatacakra Stotra, as is 
clear from the reference to the first two deities in that Stotra, 
but does not deal with them in detail, because of fear of m- 
cieasmg the size of the book as also because of their being 
too secret to mention ( Atirahasya ). He mentions the five 
currents of manifestation ( Sphurapadharah ) Vyomavaffle^varL 

1. M.M., r. 2. Ibid., 83. 3. M. M,86. 

4. Ibid,, 86. 6. M. M., 86. 6 . Ibid , 88. 
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Khecarl, Dikcarl, Gocarl and Bhucarl,^ which are referred td 
by Abhmavagupta in his Paryanta Paflca^ika (verse 23). In the 
Tantraloka also Abhinavagupta refers to Vame^varl,^ a name 
which is synonimous with Vyomelvan and Vyomavame- 
Svarl, as is clear from Abhinavagupta’s own statement that 
this Para Samvid manifests itself in four forms, the subject, 
the means, the object, and knowledge.® In the presentation 
of the currents ( Vaha ) from the Para Samvid or Vame^varl 
the means are split up into two { i ) internal ( Dikcarl ) and 
(ii) external (Gocarl). Mahe^varananda himself refers to 
Vyomavame^varl as Vamesvari,* 

He deals not only with the Pancav^na, which he calls 
Cakra® ( Circle ) but mauy others such as MQrti, Praka^a, 
Ananda, Vrnda etc. The evidence in support of the view that 
in his presentation of the Cakras he follows the Krama system 
may be put as follows : — 

In connection with the discussion of Cakras he refers to 
and quotes from the works like the Krama Sadbhava, Krama 
Vasana, Krama Keli etc., and refers to the twelve goddesses 
Srstikall etc. which are referred to by Abhinavagupta in the 
course of the partial presentation of the Krama system in his 
Tantraloka, III, 159-207. Therefore, it may be admitted that 
he deals with the Cakras in accordance with the Krama system. 

The additional reasons for admitting that in the presenta- 
tion of Cakras he follows the Krama system may be stated as 
follows — 

( 1 ) One of the Cakras, discussed by him, is the Vrnda 
Cakra. And he asserts that this Cakra is the most important 
of all the Cakras in the detailed presentation of the Mahartha 
Krama ( Sriman Maharthakramaprapancah sarvopi Vrnda 

1. Ibid., 89. 2. T. A., Ah., IV. 206. 

3. Ibid., 127. 4. M. M,26. 6. M. M., 88. 
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Cakre vi^ramyati 194 ). But Mahartha is another name of 
the Krama system. Foij Jayaratlia in the course of his com- 
mentary on that portion of the Tantraloka which, by the way, 
deals W'ith the Krama system, as has been stated above, gives 
a quotation w'hich refers to the Krama system as Mahanaya 
and the Mahanaya Prakasa, — ^which Mahesvarananda so fre- 
quently quotes in the context of the presentation of the Cakras, 
the characteristic feature of the Krama system, — seems to use 
the word Mahartha as synonymous with Mahanaya. Mahe- 
^varananda picks up this word and uses it as a part of the title 
of his W'ork and calls the system that he presents “Mahartha- 
krama” or hlahartha Darsana- The following quotation 
makes the point clear : — 

Mahartha kramasya sarvasrototi^ayl kopi slaghyatvotkarso 
dhvanyate yaduktam Mahanaj'a PrakaSe : — 

Evam vidham yadadhigantumihatmatattimm 
, Mithya vikalpavibhavoddalanam ca samyak. 

Yuktim Mahanay'amaylm na vihaya Sakyam 

Sarvottamottamatamo hi tato maharthah. M. M., 179. 

( 2 ) Mahesvarananda refers to Sivananda as the earliest 
■exponent of the system that he propounds. And ^h^ananda is 
qioken of as the first earthly propagator of Krama s 3 'Stem. 
If we take the tw'o to be identical, and we shall show a htlle 
.later that they are ; the system that Maheivarananda -presents 
is the Krama s}'stem. 

( 3 ) He very frequentlj' talks of Auttaratattva® or Autta- 
ramnaya.* This can be mterpreted in twm w'ays. ( i ) We know' 
that the ^aivagamas have proceeded from the five mouths of 
Siva. Auttaramnaja may, therefore, mean the teachings 
proceeding from the Northern mouth, in other words “the 


1. T A, HI, 195 
3. Ibid , 196. 


2- Jil. M,96. 
i. Ibid.. 6. 
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Vamamarga”, because the Northern face is to the left. ( ii ) 
We also know that among the Plthas one is Uttara-pltha, also 
called Audyanapltha, which is admitted to be Kashmir. It 
may, therefore, mean the system that originated in Kashmir. 
And the Krama system with its characteristic conception of 
Cakras is admitted to be such. The first interpretation agrees 
ndth references to the Dutl-Yajana^ and the use of wine, woman 
and meat as essentials of worship, enjoined by the system,^ 
and suggests that the Krama was a form of Vamamarga, And 
the second interpretation is in consonance with the statement 
that this system arose in Kashmir® and with recognision of 
Sivananda,^ referred to by Jayaratha also in the context of 
the Krama system, as the earliest propagator of the system on 
the earth. 

Thus MaheSvarananda, according to his own statements 
and the implications thereof, is primarily concerned with the 
presentation of Auttara, Atimarga, Mahartha, Mahanaya, or 
Krama system which onginated in Kashmir. 

HIS APPROACH TO KAULISM. 

In the Mahartha Manjarl m the later portion there are so 
many references to Kaulism that it becomes abundantly clear 
that Kaulism has a definite place in Mahe^varananda’s scheme. 

( 1 ) In giving an account of the origin and propagation 
of the system he says that it is based on Kaulika tradition 
( Ayatiratha tantrasya kathyate Kaulikodita M. M. 195). 

( 2 ) He represents the Kramakeli,-a work from the pen of 
Abhinavagupta, in the form of a commentary on the Krama 
Stotra, which, according to the quotations from it, given 
by Jayaratha, in the presentation of the Twelve Kalis, admitted 


1. M. M., 87. 
3. ibid., 193. 


2. Ibid., 182. 
i. Ibid., 197. 
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by the Ktama system, is receghisedly a work on theKrama 
system*-to be Kulagama.^ 

( 3 ) Ite refers to his own spiritual experience as Yamall 
siddhi, an experience in which there is unity of the subject 
and the object, harmonious synthesis of Praka^a andVimar^aor 
Siva and Sakti, and asserts that it is the same as that which is 
referred to as Rudra Yamala in the Paratrim&ka, a recognised 
work on the Kula system.® 

( 4 ) He holds that the liberation in life ( Jivanmukti ) is 
attained if this unity of the Prakafa and the Vimar£a be grasped 
even for a moment,® and asserts that it is possible through the 
grace of the “teacher*. Here also he refers to the ParatrimSika 
and quotes the following from Abhinava’s commentary 
on it 

“Abhydsena vin§ipi jivanmuktata Para Kaulikl siddhih*’. 

Similarly there are other references to Kaulism such as 
Kaulikl Mahtvidyh and Kaubka Siddhanta ( 177 ) Kulacuya 
( 175 ) Kaulakrama ( 188 ) KaulikaiSvaryanubhuti ( 192 ) Kau- 
likl trpti etc. 

( 5 ) Finally he refers to his experience as well as to that 
of his teacher as liberated in life ( jivanmukta ). In this 
context he asserts that the experience of jivanmukta is 
characterised by the identity of the experiencer and the expe- 
nenced, refers to and quotes* from Abhmavagupta’s Bodha 
Paficadagika and asserts that such an experience is attainable 
only by following the monistic system that holds the Anuttara- 
samvid to be the Ultimate Reality ( Srlmadanuttarasamvidad* 

Vaita siddhantasadhya M, M , 134. ). And we know on the 
authority of the Paratrim^ika that "Anuttara” is the peculiar 
conception of the Ultimate Reality according to the Kula sys- 


1. M. 3Vt., 191. 
3. M. M., 173. 


2. M.M, 170-1 
i. Ibid., 13«. 
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tem. For, the book begins with the inquiry about the essential 
nature of the Anuttara, the knowledge of which immediately 
leads to the liberation, technically called Bhairavlsamya : 

( Anuttaram kathandeva sadyah kaulika siddhidam 
Yena vijnatamatrena Bhairavlsamatam vrajet ). 


THE RELATION BETWEEN THE KRAMA AND 
THE KULA SYSTEMS. 

Mahe^varananda in his Mahartha Mafljarl follows Abhi- 
navagupta and admits that in all the Tantras, whether procee- 
ding from the northern, southern or any other mouth of &va, 
whether Vam'a ( left ) or Daksina ( right ), have in them, as 
their essential aspect, the teachings which are essentially those 
of the Kula system. The Kaulism is, therefore, present in all 
of them as the smell in flower, oil in the sesame seed, life m a 
living organism or nector in water. 

Puspe gandhastile tailam dehe jivo jalemrtam 

Yatha tathaiva ^astranam kulamantah pratisthitam 

M. M„ 177. 

Accordmgly he synthesises the Krama and the Kula sys- 
tems and holds that Sakta Upaya, with which the ICrama system 
is concerned, ends in the ^ambhava and, therefore, the final 
experience, that Krama system leads to, is identical with that 
which Kaulism promises.^ In fact, at one place he asserts 
that every means culminates in the Sambhava.^ He admits 
that the adherence to the teachings of the Krama means follo- 
wing the Saktopaya, but it ultimately leads to the Sambhava, 
and that this view has the support of the Vijfiana Bhairava 
and Ksemaraja, who has commented on it.® 


1. M.M., 162. 


2. Ibid., 168. 


3. Ibid., 162. 
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SYNTHETICAL APPROACH OF AIAHE^VARSNANDA. 

MaheiSvarSnanda approaches the three Monistic Saiva 
systems of Kashmir, Krama, Kula and Pratyabhijaa, from the 
synthetical point of view. He begins with the presentation of 
the Pratyabhijfla Philosophy, dealing with the thirty seven 
categories He comes to the Krama system as a means to the 
realisation of the Absolute as pointed out by the Pratybhijfia 
and thus advocates the following of the ^akta Upaya. And 
finally he deals with the Kaula conception of the liberation, 
attainable through the Sambhava path, because Saktopaya 
culminates in , the ^ambhava and the Kula is the essence of 
all ^aiva Tantras including those on which the Krama system 
is based. 

But basically he is the follower of the Krama system and 
primarily attempts to present the same as ordered by the Siddha- 
Yoginl, who appeared before him at the time when he was 
contemplatmg after the performance of the worship. For, he 
bows to her in the concluding verse of his work, identifies her 
with the Kalasankariini, the highest category of the Krama 
system, .and explains the symbolic meaning of “Kantha-Sula- 
Kapala-matravibhavam” in terms of the Krama system as one 
who manifests the entire objective variety by means of three 
powers, Iccha, JflSna and Kriya through the limited individual 
subject. Here Kantha symbolises the whole of objective world 
with its countless varieties ; Tri^ula stands for the three pO' 
wers and the human skull for the individual subject.^ We 
shall deal with the two systems, the Krama and the Kula, 
separately in the two successive chapters towards the close of 
this book. 

( II ) VARADA RAJA ALIAS KI^NADASA. 

Varada Raja, according to his own statement, was bom in 
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a family that followed Saivaism and was the youngest son of 
Madhuraja.^ And we have stated earlier that Madhuraja Yogin 
was one of the pupils of Abhinavagupta, who was 28 years 
of age in 1014-1 5 A. D. when the Kvara Pratyabhijfla Yivrti 
Vimar^inl was completed. It can, therefore, be definitely 
stated that Varada Raja lived in Kashmir towards the close of 
the 1 1th and the beginning of the 12th century A. D. 

The only work of this writer that we have known is 
^iVA SUTRA VARTIKA. 

It is a Vartika on the famous Siva Sotra of Vasugupta. 
There is nothing original in it. It is a mere versification of 
Ksemaraja’s commentary, the VimarSinl. The author also very 
frankly says that he follows Ksemaraja’s commentary on the 
Siva Sutra® and incorporates much of what was found in an 
earlier Vartika. 


1. S. s. V., 48. 
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PRELIMINARY. 

Abhinava wrote on a number of subjects and was recogni- 
zed to be a reliable authority on each one of them. He worked 
on poetics, only during the short period of transition from 
the Tantrika to the Philosophical period. The number of his 
works on poetics is, therefore, much smaller than that of his 
philosophical treatises. The value, however, attributed to the 
former, has overweighed that which scholars in general have 
attached to the latter. Hence he is better known as an able 
exponent of the theories of Rasa and Dhvani than as the 
greatest authority on the three monistic Saiva systems, the 
Krama, the Kula and the Pratyabhijfia. 

The reason is not far to seek. The systems of philosophy, 
he has attempted to formulate and to elaborate, are non-Vedic : 
not because their doctrines are fundamentally opposed to those 
of the Vedic systems, but because they do not recognize the 
Veda as the final authority. They were, therefore, ignored by 
the Brahmana community, which alone has kept alive the lite- 
rary traditions connected with various schools of Indian thou- 
ght as a matter Of religious duty. 

These non-Vedic trends of thought, however, were very 
popular among the Brahmanas of Kashmir who had the oppor- 
tunity of knowing them better than those elsewhere. They had 
a succession of learned writers and the basic Agamas. The 
available information about the human and divine literature 
on the Pratyabhijfia and Spanda branches of the Kashmir 
Saiva thought has been given in the first part. Similar infor- 
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^nation about the Krama and the Kula systems will be given 
in chapters dealing with them separately. 

But, for more than a century, they were neglected even in 
the land of their birth. 

Some fifty years back the literary tradition of these systems 
seemed to be completely dead in Kaslimir too, where they 
primarily existed. 

The local Pandit families, however, continued to hold a 
very high opinion of them, because of the vast treasure of 
MSS. of the literature on them in their possession, and to 
regard the monistic Saiva philosophy of Kashmir to be better 
than any other system of thought in India. 

During the last Fifty years, however, the scholarly interest 
in the monistic Kashmu: Saiva philosophy has been growing, 
because it has been realised that it has contributed to the 
growth of such important branches of Indian thought as the 
philosophy of grammar or language and aesthetics. 

Our attempt, therefore, in the following pages is to present 
these systems of Saiva philosophy as clearly as it is possible 
with the help of the material available at present. Fidelity 
to the original text is our guiding principle. Our attempt is 
not to present tlie systems in terms of modern philosophy, 
"but simply to give an exposition to Abhmava’s ideas about 
50me of the persistent philosophical problems and to explain, 
so far as possible, how he came to form them. Let us, there- 
fore, not be misunderstood if some of the arguments, stated 
jn these pages, do not appeal to the modern minds and some 
.of the views, set forth here, are not m consonance with the 
doctrines of the modern science. 

abhinava’s contribution. 

Indian philosophers, however original their works, have 
■jiever claimed originality for themselves , their attempt 
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•Iways been to show that whatever they say is based upon an 
ncient authority. This holds good in the case of both the 
'edic and the non-Vedic systems, Sankara declares in unmis- 
akable terms that the only test of correctness of a view is its 
Harmony with the teachings of the Veda and that the argument 
has value and is to be relied upon only in so far as it supports 
the principles laid down in the Veda.^ Similarly, Somananda, 
he author of the Sivadrsti and so the real founder of the Pra- 
yabhijna School, emphatically states that his Sivadrsti is not 
pure creation of his mind but is based upon Sastra, though 
his pupil, Utapalacarya, holds that it shows a new path to 
final emancipation.^ A study of Abhinava’s works shows that 
le also, in this respect, followed the tradition of his learned 
predecessors. 

If we take into consideration, for instance, three of his 
most important works, on which his reputation chiefly rests, 
we find that two of them, ( i ) the I^vara Pratyabhijfia Vimar- 
^inl and ( ii ) the I^vara Pratyabhijfia Vivrti Vimargini, are 
simply commentaries on Utpalacarya’s I^va^a Pratyabhijfia 
Karilca^ and Tika respectively,^ and the third, the Tanlraloka, 
professedly follows the authority of the Malinl Vijaya Tantra.^ 
It IS, therefore, not possible for lis to attribute the authorship 
of any particular theory to Abhinava as we can do to Kant or 
Hegel. This, however, does not mean - that he did not contri- 
bute anything to the "Realistic Idealism” of Kashmir. The 
fact, on the contrary, is that the philosophical system of 
Kashmir, with Abhinava’s contribution to it, left out of con- 
sideration, loses most of its importance. His contribution to 
the “Realistic Idealism” is of the same nature as that of the 
great Sankara to the monistic Idealism of the Vedanta. 

2. I. P. V., II, 271 
4. I. P. V. V., Vo;. Ill, 406. 
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The aim of philosophy all over the world at all times has 
been to explain the what, the why and the wherefrom of the 
phenomena of knowledge. The chief distinctive feature of 
Indian philosophy in general and of the monistic 
Saiva thought of Kashmir in particular is that it deals 
not only with the experiences of wakeful, dream and 
deep sleep states but also with those of the transcendental 
(Turlya) and the pure (Turiyatita) states: i. e. it tries to 
explain not only those experiences which are due to the work- 
ing of the mmd, the intellect and the sense-organs collectively 
or severally, but also those in which they are perfectly at rest 
and in which, therefore, consciousness is free from all kinds 
of affection. 

To Indian philosophers the two states, the transcendental 
and the pure, are not mere myths. They are realisable truths. 
In fact, the aim of the higher systems of Indian philosophy 
is to point out an easy way to the realisation of these states. 
The importance of a philosophical work to the Indian mmd, 
therefore, is commensurate with the degree to which the author 
is believed to have personally realised them through spmtual 
experiments. For, he alone can be a sure guide, who is familiar 
with the path. Abhinava’s philosophical works are considered 
to be very important, because people have reason to believe 
that the statements on supersensuous matters, contained therein, 
are based upon the author’s personal experience, gained thro- 
ugh spiritual experiments, which he carried on for years, as 
we have attempted to show in his biography. To personal 
experience he gives the first, to reason the second and to an- 
cient authority only the third place as the basis of his views 
on supersensuous matters,^ the revelations of the Turlya and 
the Turiyatita states. In fact the charm that this system had 
for his contemporaries and successors, the popularity that it 

1. T. A, I, 149. 
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enjoyed and the high esteem in which it is held even now by 
the Kashmir Pandits was and is due mostly to the labours of 
Abhinava both as a scholar and as a spiritualist (Yogin). 

A very careful study of the vast literature on the monistic 
Saiva thought of Kashmir in print and MSS. for twenty five 
years after the publication of the first edition of this work in 
1935, has yielded the material for systematic presentation of 
two more well developed systems of monistic philosophy of 
Kashmir ( i ) the Krama and ( li ) the Kula, besides the Pratya- 
bhijila. But the material on the former two, discovered so 
far, is barely sufficient for treating them summarily. Therefore, 
we begin with the Pratyabhijfta system, on which enough 
material is accessible for fairly detailed presentation. 

THE PRATYABHIJSX SYSTEM, 

The system, presented systematically for the first time by 
Somananda in his Siva Drsti, reflected in the ISvara Pratyabhi- 
jfla Karika and the Vjtti thereon and elaborated in the Vivrti 
on them by Utpalacarya, and elucidated by Abhinavagupta in 
his two commentaries ( i ) Bvara Pratyabhijfla Vimariinl and 
( ii )Kvara Pratyabhijfla Vivrd Vimar^inl, is called ‘Pratyabhi- 
jfla’ because it points out ‘Pratyabhijfla’ ( recognition ) to be 
the means to the realisation of the Ultimate Reality. We shall 
soon discuss the concept of "recognition” (Pratyabhijfla). 

The writers on this system, who flourished before Abhinava, 
wrote only minor treatises, dealing with certain aspects or bra- 
nches of the system. The books, for instance, which include 
the word “Spanda” in their titles, deal with what is referred 
to as “Caitanya” or “VimatSa” ( consciousness ) in the Siva^ 
Satra and the Kvara Pratyabhijfla Karika respectively,® and 
point out three ways to the realisation of the Ultimate Reality, 

1. I. P. V., I, 200. 2. l.P.-V., 1,208-9. 
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the ^ambliava, the .Sakta and the Anava They are mere 
dogmatic statements of the fundamental principles of the 
Spanda branch of the Pratyabhijfia. They do not enter into 
an exposition of the reasonings which can be adduced in their 
support , nor do they cite any accepted scriptural authority 
on which they are based. They are, therefore, so brief that 
all of them taken together would cover hardly more than fifty 
pages of a printed book. Similarly, those books, which are 
named after Pratyabhijfia, attempt to establish the existence of 
an all-including universal Self and point out the fourth way to 
freedom from worldly troubles, through Pratyabhijfia or reco- 
gnition. Although they are argumentative and expository and 
consequently twenty times more voluminous than the former, 
yet, being concerned with only " a branch, they could not bring 
out the full importance of the monistic ^aiva system of Kashmir 
as a whole. Moreover, the literature on both the branches, refe- 
rred to above, is equally silent on the rituals of the system It 
was Abhmava, who, for the first time, took up the system as a 
whole’ , for a rational and exhaustive treatment in his great 
work, the Tantraloka, gave the philosophical conceptions of the 
dififerent branches a proper place tn the whole, showed the com- 
parative, merit of all the four means of Moksa, Anupaya, Sam- 
bhava, Sakta and Anava; exhaustively dealt ,with the monistic 
Satva rituals ; supported the philosophical and psychological 
theories of the system with strong and convincing arguments as 
well as with extensive quotations from the Agamas of accepted 
'authority and elucidated the existingtextswilh learned commen- 
taries, like the Sivadrstyalocana and the two Vimar^inB 

- ' EJCPLANATIONS OF TtiE NAMES OF THE SYSTEM. 

It IS a misnomer- to call the entire momstic Saiva thought 
of Kashmir “Pratyabhijfia” or “Spanda” as much as it would 
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be to call India "Calcutta” or “Bombay.” They are parts 
and very important parts, but severally they do not present 
the whole. For, the monistic Saiva thought of Kashmir, 
according to the material available at present, comprehends 
three distinct monistic systems, the Kram, the Kula and the 
Pratyabhijfla. 

They have much in common ; but fundamentally they are 
distinct from one another. Each has a different history, a 
distinct line of teachers, a different set of books in which it 
is propounded and a different conception of the Ultimate Rea- 
lity, as will be made clear in the course of presentation of 
the Krama and the Kula systems. 

Very often the Pratyabhijfla system is referred to as“Trika” 
as we shall show in discussing the various meanings of the 
word “Trika” in dealing with the Kula system. 

But it may be pointed out here that Abhinava uses the word 
“Tnka” for the entire Saiva thought, as presented by him in 
his Tantraloka. In such a case ‘Trika’ refers to both the autho- 
rity on ^which the system is based and the subject-matter 
which forms the distinctive feature of this monistic system 
as a whole. It is called Trika for the following reasons : — 

( I ) In all, there are ninety-two Agamas recognised by 
this system. Of these the triad, ( Trika ) consisting of the 
Siddha, the Namaka and the Malinl, is the most important. 
The system is called Trika because its chief authority is this 
triad ( Trika ).i 

( II ) According to this system, there are three triads, the 
higher, the lower and the combined ( Para, Apara and Para- 
para ). The first consists of Siva, Sakti and their union; the 
second of Siva, Sakti and Nara; and the third of three goddesses 
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Para, Apara and Parapara. It is called Tnka because it deals 
Tvith all the three triads.^ 

( III ) It IS called so for another reason also, namely, that 
It explains all the three aspects of knowledge, viz. absolute 
oneness ( abheda ), prcdominent oneness ( bhcdabheda }, and 
duality ( bhcda ) in the light of its monistic theory ( ab- 
Jiedavada ). 

Further, the word “Trika” is used for the Kula system also 
•which is also called Sadardha ^astra,® ( literally, the school of 
half of the six ) for the following reason : — 

The Kula system holds that the Devanagarl or the Sarada 
alphabetic system represents the process of manifestation of ideas 
( Paramardodayakrama ). The first six vowels, a a 1 1 u ti, for 
instance, represent the order of succession in which the powers 
of Anuttara, Ananda, Iccha, Bana, Unmesa and Ormi or Onata 
arose from the Highest Reality. Of the above, those, represented 
by long vowels, are due either to the association of those, 
jepresented by short ones, with their respective objects, as in 
•the cases of Bana and Urmi, or to the union of two, as 
in that of Ananda ® The former, therefore, are dependent 
upon the latter and hence are not considered to be of equal 
importance with them.* Thus Kula system is called Sadardha 
.Sastra, because it counts as ‘pnncipar only three of the six 
powers shown above, namely, Anuttara, Iccha, and Unmessa, 
which are also referred to as Cit, Iccha and Jflana.® 

The Pratyabhijfia system, including the Spanda branch, was 
called “Kashmir Saivaism” by Mr. J. C. Chatterji as is clear 
not only from the title of his book but also from the account 
of the literature of the system that he presents. It was given 
the name of Kashmir Saivaism, because almost all t he writers 

1. T. A., I, 7-21. 2. T. A., I, 3. 3. T. A., II, 81-6- 
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of the available literature on the Pratyabhijfia school of 
■Saivaism belonged to Kashmir. It has, however, to be noted 
in this connection that in Kashmir there was not one system 
only of the monistic Saiva thought, but as many as three, 
Pratyabhijfia being only one of them. There is definite evi- 
dence to show that the Krama system originated in Kashmir 
much earlier than the Pratyabhijfia and that the Kula system 
also attained its full development in the hands of the Kash- 
mir thinkers like Somananda and Abhinava. Therefore, it is 
not right to think that the Pratyabhijfia philosophy is the 
■whole of Kashmir ^aivaism. 

FOR WHOM IS THE SYSTEM MEANT ? 

Unlike the Vedic systems, this school of thought knows no 
caste restriction.’- It is meant for all in whom desire for 
knowledge and liberation has arisen. A distinction, however, 
is drawn between following the teachings of the system in 
life and getting its fruit on the one hand and studying the 
system and understanding its philosophical intricacies on the 
other. Any one with a firm determination can follow the 
•teachings ; no literary qualification of any kind was, therefore, 
considered necessary for following it by its early authorities. 
The case with study, however, is different. It requires a trained 
and well-informed mind. This system criticises almost all the 
important schools of thought which came before it Its proper 
understanding, therefore, presupposes, according to the learned 
tradition, contained in the following verse, the knowledge of 
the six Vedic systems of philosophy and of the Veda with its 
■six branches of learning as an antecedent condition : — 

“SatSastravid yo vedasya sadangajfiaSca vedavit 

sa eva srlpratyabhijfladhyayanedhikrtro bhavet,” 
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It requires also a previnus study of all the Aramas.a knowledge 
of the arguments of other dtialislic and monis'ic systems and a 
command over rramniar 

“Yodlntt niklnlapamcsu pidasid yo >oBas.'istra<ramt 
Yo vrit jarthasamanvayc krtaratih <rlpraiyabhijfi3mrtc 
Yasiarl'rint.irnvis'nitainital.i}.! dvaitidvayajfirmavit 
Sosmin sjadablukfiravan kalakakipravah piresJm rasah.” 

IHP. AIM 

The aim of this system, like that of the Vedanta, is to help 
the individ'iil in self-rcahsation : and the means also, by 
svhich this end is to be achieved, is the same as that of the 
Vedanta, vi7 , removing the veil of icnoranrc.’ But they differ 
in their conception of self-realisation, because their ideas of 
the apparent, C abhrisa ) the unisersc, arc difrercnt. While the 
Vcd.*inta holds that the universe ( jagat ) is unreal, the Rea- 
listic Idealism maintains it to be real, because it is a manifes- 
tation of the Ultimate. Therefore, while, according to the 
former, all that uc hnon disappears at the time of self- 
realisation e,\actly as, m the c.isc of an illusion, the sr;‘e 
vanishes when the rope isperccucd as a fact: according to 
the latter, the objective universe stands even when the Self is 
realised, but is known in its true p;r%p:ctiV 3 or in all its asp::t> 
or bearings. This kind of realisation is spoken of .as ‘Recog- 
nition’ ( Pratyabhijfla ). 

Thus, for the Vedanta, the realisation of the Self is coinci- 
dental with the negation of facts of experience in the same 
way as the perception of the rope as a fact is with that of the 
snake in the well known illusion. For the Pratyabhijfla on the 
other hand, self-realisation brings w-ith it an understanding of 
the world of experience in its true relations and perspective 
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'here is no negation of the Universe but a ‘new interpretation 
and appreciation. For this system, therefore, self-realisation is 
othing but self-recognition ( Pratyabhijfla ), 

WHAT IS RECOGNITION ? 

Recognition is an act by which we endeavour to recall and 
■■eunite the former states of consciousness and is a kind of 
reasoning by which we ascend from a present consciousness to 
1 former one. It differs from remembrance but slightly, 
Remembrance is a knowledge which is born of mental impre- 
ssion ( samskara ) alone. But in recognition, though the 
mental impression is an important factor yet it is not the only 
factor as in the case of remembrance; it is necessarily always 
coupled with the direct perception of the object which serves 
as an operating cause. Suppose, for instance, that a certain 
person was, on one occasion, very much impressed by the sight 
of a king, riding an elephant: and suppose also that some 
time later he sees the elephant alone. Naturally at such a time, 
because of the law of association, his former impression of 
the king will be revived and there would arise a picture of the 
king before his mind’s eye. Remembrance is thus nothing but 
a purely mental perception of a former object of sense-percep- 
tion. But recognition is not a purely mental perception due 
to the revival of a past impression. In it the object recollected 
-is actually present before the eyes and the novelty of perception 
consists in identifying the object, now perceived, with the 
one, seen before. When a person, for instance, on seeing 
Devadatla, recollects the previous perception of him and 
identifies the mental image with the one present before his 
eyes in the judgment : — "It is the same Devadatta as I saw on 
that occasion.” the actual perception of the object is as much 
a cause of knowledge as the impression, left on the mind fay 
the former perception of the same. Recognition, thus, requires 
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not only previous perception of the object but also jts presence 
at the time when it lakes place. 

The previous knowledge of the object, wJiich is an essential 
condition of recognition, is, in some eases, as of one collocation 
of the object and its attributes, while in others they (the object 
and its attributes ) arc known separately. Thus, while in the 
former case, there is only one mental image of the object with 
all its qualities, in the latter, side by side with one, caused by 
the direct ocular perception, there is another also, which is a 
vague creation of mind and as such is hardly anything more 
than a mere embodiment of the heard qualities. To illustrate 
the latter case, which seems to be rather a complicated one, 
let us suppose that a lady, on hearing the excellent qualities of 
a certain gallant, fell in love with him even before she had an 
occasion to see him; and suppose also that that person chanced 
to pass incognito before her many a time so as to bs 
noticed well enough and to leave the impression of bis person 
on her mind. In such a case, the mind naturally draws a 
picture of the object of love, which is hardly anything mon 
than a mere embodiment of the previously heard excellences 
which were responsible for the rise of the passion of love 
This image, of course, will be distinct from that, left by the 
teal object of love who passed incognito so many times 
before her. 

It will thus be clear that recognition in this case is not 
so simple an act as in that in which the object and it® 
attributes are known as one collocation, as in the illustration 
of Devadatta, given above. In the present case recognition 
is not at all possible unless the veil be removed and the rea 
qualities of the person be revealed so as to make the identi 
fication of the imaginary object of love with the person present 
before her possible. Thus, in the former case the 
lecogmse is simply due to forgetfulness on the part o 
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perceiver. For instance, it is often seen that a big man, like 
a king, fails to recognise an ordinary person, who was pro- 
perly introduced to him on a former occasion and who, even 
now, in all respects, is the same as he then was. To enable 
the king to recognise the person before him does not require 
any thing more than reminding him of the past occasion. But 
in the latter case the failure to recognise is due, not to forget- 
fulness; for, then the passion of love would disappear, but 
partly to the veil and partly to the existence of a vague mental 
image, which, as has been said before, is hardly any thing 
more than a mere embodiment of the previously heard qualities, 
as distinct from the image of the known object who is really 
their possessor. Thus in this case recognition requires not 
only the removal of the veil but also the identification of both 
the mental images with the unveiled object. 

To illustrate this point let us suppose that a person, while 
in India, hears of the excellences of a certain lord. He goes 
to England and there often sees that lord, without knowing 
him as such, walking like an ordinary man in a garden. He 
then, on one occasion, goes to the House of Lords, sees that 
person among the members and recognises him to be the same 
person as he had so often met in the garden. And let us also 
suppose that this lord is the same as he had heard about in 
India and that the former shows many of the qualities of the 
person, he was so anxious to see. Now, the question, that we 
have to ask ourselves, is, whether, under these circumstancesr 
the lord will be recognised as such and if not, why not ? The 
answer is simple. He has failed to recognise the lord as the 
one about whom he had heard, because the latter has not yet 
been pointed out as such by any responsible person. 

There are other minor distinctions between one kind of 
recognition and another, but we are not immediately concerned 
with them. We have drawn the above distinction to show 
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what part the present system of philosophy has got to play in 
self 'recognition. 

As in the case of the recognition of the lord so in that of 
the Self, there are two distinct images in the mind of the recog- 
niser ( pratyabhijfiatr ). In the former case one is caused by 
the reports, heard in India, and the other by the sight of the 
lord in a garden in England. In the latter case also similarly, 
one, that is, of one’s own limited self is due to intuitive know- 
ledge that every body has of himself^ and the other is created 
by the descriptions of the MaheSvara or the universal Self that 
one reads in the sacred books such as the Puranas and the 
Agamas.“ When one studies philosophy, there arises the third 
image, which is different from both the previous mental 
images. This third image one identifies with one’s own self 
much as the gentleman of the above illustration identifies the 
person, whom he frequently saw in the garden, with the lord 
in the House of Lords The other image, in both the cases, 
however, i. e. the image caused by reports heard in India in 
the one and that created by the description given in the sacred 
books in the other, will still remain unidentified. Thus, just 
as the identification of this image in the illustration, as we 
have just pointed out, depends upon a word from a responsible 
qumer, so, that of the universal Self as revealed by the study 
of Agama depends upon spintual instruction. The intellectual 
knowledge, got through the study of philosophy, is called 
Bauddhajflana and the spiritual knowledge, that comes from 
preceptorial instruction (Diksa), is called Paurusajflana. Of 
these the former is more important, because it is this that 
qualifies a person for the latter.® 

To make the point a little clearer let us add here that the 
limited self also is a manifestation. It is characterised, not 
only by obscuration of its perfect Will Power ( Svatantrya- 
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^akti ) but also by ignorance thereof. That is, the innate 
limitation of the individual self is twofold. Not only is its per- 
fect power of will hidden from it, but it is also ignorant of the 
fact that that power really belongs to it, though obscured, 
for the time being, by Maya, the principle of obscuration.^ 
In order that there may take place the perfect self-recognition, 
there is the necessity of the removal of both, of the veil 
which hides the perfect power of will and of the ignorance 
which is responsible for the imaginary distinction between 
the individual and the supreme Self and which stands in the 
way of recognition even when the veil is removed. The work 
of philosophy is simply to remove the veil and to expose 
what it Wdes, and thus to make self-recognition possible, as does 
the appearance of the lord of the above illustration in his 
lordly form and place. But this alone does not make the 
recognition an accomplished fact. Therefore, just as in the 
case of the illustration of the lord a word from a responsible 
quarter is needed, so in the present case there is the necessity 
of Dlfcsa to remove the imaginary distiction and to bnng about 
the identification of the individual with the universal Self. 

Here it may be asked : if the individual self is really 
identical with the Supreme, how can recognition or non- 
recognition of this fact affect its causal efficiency ? Does 
the recognition of a seed as such or the absence thereof affect 
its causal efficiency to develop into a sprout ? The reply is that 
the causal efficiency ( aitha-kriya-karitva ) is of two kinds : — 

( 1 ) External, which does not affect the mmd in any way; 
for example, the development of a seed into a plant. 

( ii ) Internal, which does affect the mind ; for instance, 
the causal efficiency to give delight. 

, The former does not presuppose recognition, but the latter 
does. To illustrate this point we give below Professor Cowell s 

1. T. A., I, 68. 
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translation of Utpala’s passage in the Kvara Pratyabhijfia 
Karika, quoted in the Sarva Dar^ana Sahgraha : — 

“A certain damsel, hearing of the many good qualities of 
a particular gallant, fell in love with him even before she had 
seen him, and agitated by her passion and unable to suffer 
the pain of not seeing, wrote to him a love letter descriptive 
of her condition. He at once came to her, but when she saw 
him, she did not recognise in him the qualities, she had heard 
about, he appeared much the same as any other person, and 
she found no gratification in his society. So soon, however, 
as she recognised those qualities, as her companion now 
pointed them out, she was fully gratified.” 

Similarly though the individual self is identical with the 
Supreme, yet we cannot get the happiness of this identity 
unless we are conscious of it. 

WHAT IS DIK§A ? 

Diksd does not mean, as ignorant people think, simply 
getting a certain religious formula ( mantra ) whispered into 
one’s ear by a certain religious man. It is rather an act where- 
by spiritual knowledge is imparted and the bondage of innate 
ignorance is removed.^ 

One more point is worthy of note in this connection, viz,, 
that, according to this system, Diksa, the spuitual instruction 
which makes self-recognition an ■accomplished fact, is not 
indispensable for moksa. It is a matter of common experience 
that even when recognition is due to the removal of the veil 
and consequent exposure of the hidden qualities and identifi- 
cation of both the mental images with the object present before, 
it docs not always require a word from an authoritative person, 
as for instance, when the object of recognition reveals some 


1. T. A,I, 80. 
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such unmistakable sign’- as makes identification of the imagi- 
nary vague image with the object present before possible. 
Saiva writers had observed this and, therefore, gave the name of 
Pratibhajflana to that faculty which enables a person to attain 
self-recognition without the help of Dlksa.^ 

^AKTIPATA. 

That divine will, which leads a person on to the path of 
spiritual knowledge, is called ^aktipata. It may be spoken of 
as divine grace. It is independent of human action® and is 
the only cause of self-recognition.* On this point there is 
complete agreement between this system and the VedSnta. 
The latter also says that the Self cannot be realised by means 
of intellectual power or through the study of the Vedas or 
even through spiritual instruction. It can be realised by him. 
alone whom He favours and to whom He reveals himself : — 

‘‘Ndyamatma pravacanena labhyo 
Na medhaya na faahuna ^rutena 
Yamevaisa vrnute tena labhyo 
Yasmai vivrnute tanum svam.” 

THE CAUSE AND THE NATURE OF BONDAGE. 

It is a common belief of all the schools of Indian philoso- 
phy that ignorance is the cause of bondage and that knowledge 
is the only means to liberation. The opinions, however, greatly 
differ in regard to the exact nature of both. Abhinava has 
tried to explain and harmonise this difference in his compre- 
hensive study of the system. How he has done so, we shall 
show as we proceed. Let us first state his, or more correctly, 
the Saiva, view of these. 


1. I.P, V.,n, 276, 
3. T. A,, vur, 173, 


2. T. A., VIII, 107. 
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"ftTien in the Saiva literature “ignorance"’ is spoken of as 
the cause of bondage,^ it does not mean a total absence of 
knowledge. For, such a state is to be found only in insentient 
objects,^ such as bricla and stones, which, because of the 
absence of life and feeling, cannot at all be represented to be 
in bondage. It means sinipl\» imperfect knowledge, such as is 
found in ordinary mortals. It may further be pointed out that 
in such a context it stands, not for'the intellectual ( bauddha ) 
but for the innate ( paurusa ) ignorance which is technicafly 
called anavamala® (innate impurity). As such it is repre- 
sented to be the cause of another impurity, called karmamala 
(impurity of Karma). (For details on this the reader is 
requested to refer to the 5th chapter. ) The latter also, in its 
turn, is said to be the cause of still another, namely, impurity 
of transmigratory existence* (MSylya mala). The self is 
covered with these three impurities [ of innate ignorance, of 
Karma and of transmigratory existence ( Anava, Karma and 
Mayiya malas ) ] exactly in the manner in which® an ovule 
( kana ) is with nucellus ( kambuka ), integument ( kim^aruka ) 
and husk ( tusa ). These covers are responsible for the trans- 
migration of the individual self as nucellus, integument and 
husk are for the development of ovule. 

Although these imparities are said to be related with one 
another by causal relation, yet no idea of succession in their 
coining into being is intended to be implied. For instance, 
when the innate ignorance, is spoken of as the cause of 
the impurity of Karma, and the latter of transmigratory 
existence it does not mean that one follow's the existence of 
the other. It simply means that without one the other cannot 
exist, i e., the existence of each of the preceding in the above 
list is an indispensable condition for that of the following, 

I. T, S , 5. 2. T, A , I, 58. 3, T. A , I, 56.' 
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The existence of the body presupposes that of the Karma 
and the effectiveness of the latter depends upon the existence 
of the innate ignorance.^ Thus, if there be no innate ignorance 
the other impurities will automatically disappear. It is because 
of this that at one place the innate ignorance is spoken of as 
the greatest and innermost cover ; the six sheaths, consisting 
of Maya, Kala, Niyati, Raga, Vidya and Kala, as the inner 
and subtle cover ; and the body as the gross and outer cover. 

MALAS OR IMPURITIES DEFINED. 

1. ANAVAMALAOR 
INNATE IGNORANCE. 

Innate ignorance is one of the manifestations, brought about 
by the universal Will® Power ( Svatantrya ^akti ). It conceals 
the real nature of the Self. It is a mere consciousness of the 
supposed imperfection and limitation which is responsible for 
the rise of countless individual selves.* It is beginningless 
though destructible. It is the instrumental cause of the impurity, 
called K5rma mala, inasmuch as the power of Karma to affect 
the soul, depends upon its presence. 

ITS DISTINCTION FROM INTELLECTUAL IGNORANCE. 

We have already pointed out that the word “ignorance”, 
whether used in reference to the individual self or the intellect, 
refers, not to a total absence of knowledge but to a limited know- 
ledge which is the same thing as determinate knowledge, i. e. 
consciousness of something as such to the exclusion of all 
other things ( Sarvo vikalpah samsarah ). The intellectual 
ignorance ( Bauddha ajflana ) is an affection of the limited self 
caused by a stimulus. The stimulus is of two kinds, internal 


1. T.A., VI, in. 
3. T. A., VI, 61. 


2. T. A., VI, 82-3. 
4. T. A., VI, 60. 
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and external. The former is due to the revival of old impre- 
ssions. But the latter arises from the contact of a certain 
sense with a certain external object The spiritual ignorance 
is altogether different from it.’^ It is simply a consciousness 
of self-limitation, not as associated with the body, the mind or 
the intellect, but above all of them ; a consciousness which is 
present in the transcendental state of the individual self, a 
state in which the self rises above the material body and all 
that is connected with it, so that there is no experience of any 
thing that hapjiens to the body ; a state in which there is no 
experience of pain of any land even if the body be cut ; a 
state in which not only the senses and the min d cease to work 
but the vital airs also suspend animation. It is that element in 
the consciousness, which is responsible for the automatic break 
of that state ( svato vyutthana ) 

It is not always that there is conscious association of this 
limitation with the self. It can remain even in a subconscious 
state That state of the individual self in which this innate 
ignorance or limitation is in a subconscious state is technically 
known as the stale of purity ( Turlyatlta ). This^ state does 
not automatically cease. It requires some external agency to 
break it. But when the self is perfectly free from it, there is 
no break or resumption of connection with the body etc. 

It will thus be clear that the intellectual ignorance is 
dependent upon the connection of the individual self with the 
body, with which it co-exists- but the spiritual ignorance is 
independent of it. It is because of this difference that this 
system holds that liberation { Mukti ) cannot be got through 
the intellectual knowledge only. The intellectual knowledge 
can effect salvation only if it is accompanied by the spintual 
knowledge. 


1. T. A., vr, 76. 
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This innate ignorance is different from “Raga”, which, 
according to the Sankhya, is the cause of bondage. For, 
while the latter is simply a quality of Buddhi responsible for 
the attachment of the individual to certain object or objects, 
the former is a mere consciousness of an imperfection, because 
of which the self is subjected to all kinds of later limitations. 
Raga Tattva, on which we shall speak in the third chapter, 
is still a different thing. It is a desire for something undefined. 
Both of these, the Raga of the Sankhyas and the Raga 
Tattva of the Saivas, are further manifestations of the innate 
ignorance.^ 

This impurity of innate ignorance is independent of the 
other two impurities. It continues to exist even after they 
have been destroyed. It passes through four states before 
reaching that of total annihilation. And it is the association 
of one of these states with each of the five classes of beings 
of pure creation that constitutes the chief point of difference 
of each one of them from the rest. 

It may briefly be stated here that, according to this system, 
creation is of two kinds, the pure and the impure.® From 
Maya down to Earth, the creation is impure inasmuch as the 
knowledge of duality predominates in it. And from Siva to 
Buddha Vidya the creation is called pure, because the experienc- 
ing entities of this creation are the universal beings who 
realise themselves actually as such and have for their experie- 
nce the whole of the universe in different forms, but free 
from all limitations which characterize the determinate 
knowledge. 

There are eight kinds of expenencers. Five belong to the 
pure creation, two to the impure and one to the transitional 
stage between the two. It is the association of one or more \ 


1. T. A., VI, 57 - 9 . 
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of these impurities with the individual self which distinguishes 
each one of the eight expenencers from the rest. Two, Sakala 
and Pralayakala, belong to the impure creation. Every mortal 
in the state of creation ( srsti-daia ) is Sakala, because there 
are all the three impurities in him. These very mortals in 
the state of dissolution ( Pralaya ) are called PralaySkalas, 
because at that time they have no mortal coil, the body, 
which, with all that it can be associated with, is called the 
impurity of Mays. Thus Pralayakalas have only two impuri- 
ties. The experiencers of the transitional stage between the 
impure and the pure creations are known as Vijftanakalas. 

( Mayordhve Suddhavidyadhah santi vijfianakevalah } 

These possess only one impurity,^ that of innate ignorance, 
which is inclining towards destruction in their case. 

This impurity of innate ignorance passes, according to 
Saivaview, through four states before reaching that of total 
annihilation. Hence the remaining five subjects, who belong 
to the pure creation, ^ambhava, ^aktija, Mantramahe^a, 
Mant^e^a and Mantra, are represented to have the distinguish- 
ing mark of having the same perishing impurity but each in a 
different state*; in Siva, for instance, it is in the state of non- 
existence ( Dhvasta ). Abhinava has given a large number of 

synonyms of Mala, each indicative of one of its functions in 
T. A., VI, 73-9. 

2. Karma mala. 

It has to be distinguished from karma-samskara, which is 
simply an effect, left on the self by various kinds of mental 
and physical acuons. It is essentially a mere desire, without 
specific objective reference, which is responsible for the count- 
less associations of the self with other creations of Maya. 
Its effectabihty and even its very existence depends on the 

1. T. A., VI, 7r,'81. 2. T. A., VI, 80. 
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nnate ignorance. We shall revert to this topic in dealing 
'ith the Saiva theory of Karm. 

3. MAYlYA MALA. 

All that the self is associated with because of both, the 
larma-mala and the karma-samskara, is called Maylyamala.^ 

THE MEANS OF LIBERATION FROM BONDAGE. 

The perfect knowledge, not intellectual but spiritual, of the 
Jltunate Reality of the knowable ( jheya ), the knowledge 
which is free from all limitations^ and from the idea of duality 
in any form, is the means of liberation. 

THE INTELLECTUAL AND THE SPIRITUAL KNOWLEDGE. 

A distinction has to be drawn here between the intellectual 
and the spiritual knowledge ( Bauddha and Paurusa jiSana ) 
similar to that as has already been pointed out between the 
intellectual and the innate ignorance. The spiritual knowledge 
is that perfect knowledge which dawns upon a person, who 
has reached the highest stage in the spiritual development 
through the total annihilation of the innate ignorance.® It 
transcends the limit of language and is, therefore, to be known' 
only through experience. Similarly, intellectual knowledge is 
that perfect knowledge by virtue of which a person transcends 
the difference between this and that, and sees only one whole 
and that too, as a manifestation of himself. The former comes 
from the Dlksa^ and the latter from the study of the monistic 
philosophy.® The latter is more important than the former, 
not so much because it can liberate a person right in his 
life time, as •because the Diksa is inefiScacious in bringing 
about salvation without the assistance of the Bauddhajiiana.® 

- 2. T. A., I, 72. 3. T. A., I, 78-9. 

6. T. A., I, 81-2. 6. T. A., I,‘ 83. 
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There are four ways to liberation, Anupaya, Sanibhava, 
^akta and Anava.^ Each of these does not directly lead to 
the realisation of the Ultimate Reality." Each of the succeed- 
ing, in the above order, leads to that which immediately 
precedes. It is the first alone which can be called the direct 
means® The difiference, however, between the first and the 
second i;c. Anupaya and Sambhava, is very slight. The 
former, therefore, is not counted as a separate way m some 
authoritative books of the system. In fact it is regarded as the 
highest stage of the latter ( Sambhava ).* 

At some places the word ‘Samave^a’ is found substituted 
for “Upaya”. It is defined as a merging into its ultimate form, 
the highest reality® of that which, being apparently separate 
from the Ultimate, is limited. It is merging of the individual 
into universal. This gives us some idea of the chief point of 
distinction between one of the ways and the rest Thenord 
*‘Samave^a” literally means “complete or perfect immersion 
There are four such immersions. Beginning from the last, 
each one leads to the preceding one, up to the first, which 
alone is considered to be the direct way to salvation i- e. the 
lealisauon or the recognition of the Ultimate Reality. This 
process of immersion appears to be a complete reversal of 
that of emergence. Or, to put it more clearly, the process, in- 
volved in Moksa, is the complete reverse of that of Abhasa or 
manifestation. We know that, according to this system, crea- 
tion is nothing but manifestation without of what is withn, 
that, in the order of succession in manifestation, Ananda, 
Iccha, Jflana and Knya follow one another in their respective 
order; and that these stand for successive states of the univer- 
sal consciousness in the process of manifestation. We also 
know that, corresponding to these very states in mamfestatioii 

1. T.A., I, 268. 2. T. A, I, 266-6. 

3. T.A., I, 203. 4, T. A., 1, 182. 6. T. A., I, 208. 
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or emergence, there are four states leading to complete im- 
mersion ( samave^a ) as stated above. In fact two of these, 
namely, the ^akta and the Anava, are also called Jfianopaya 
and Kriyopaya respectively,^ because they are mostly con- 
cerned with the manifestations of the powers of Jfiana and 
Kriya respectively. And from the nature of description of 
the remaining two it is clear that Abhinava meant them also 
to be called Anandopaya and Icchopaya respectively. Thus, 
just as in the course of successive manifestation of Ananda, 
Iccha, Jfiana and Kriya, each of the preceding leads to that 
"which immediately follows, so in the course of the gradual 
immersion ( krama— samave^a or mukti ) these very powers 
similarly merge into one another in the reverse order. For, 
moksa is nothing but, broadly speaking, an individual dissolu- 
tion and, therefore, the opposite of manifestation. 

The various stages in manifestation from Cit to Kriya are 
admitted to correspond to those from the state of deep sleep 
to that of action. It would not, therefore, be wrong to say 
that the four stages leading from the mundane existence to 
the complete immersion in the Highest Reality, similarly cor- 
respond to those which are experienced in fallmg into sleep 
from the state of activity. If we carefully analyse our suc- 
cessive experiences from the time when we attempt to sleep to 
that when we actually fall asleep, we find that ordinarily there 
are four well definable stages. The first three are marked by 
•the suspension of the physical, the mental and the volitional 
.activities respectively and the fourth by the loss of distinct 
individual self-consciousness. If the distinctive features of 
the above four stages be kept in mind there will be very little 
difficulty in undersianding the nature of the activity involved 
in and the result reached by, the four successive means to the 
■final emancipation. 

1. T. A., I, 186-7. 
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KRIYOPAYA OR ANAVOPAYA. 

Knyopaya is that path in which the external things, such 
as repetition of certain religious formulas^ ( Mantra ), which 
are nothing but creations of imagination ( Kalpana ), are used 
as means to self-realisation. It is called Kriyopaya, firstly 
because to the follower of this path both, the consciousness of 
self and that of the objective universe, are equally prominent 
as in the charactenstic experience “I am this" of the Sadvidya^ 
( Knya ) stage of universal manifestation, and secondly, be- 
cause the physical activities, such as repetition of a Mantra, as 
has been said above, play an important part in it. Shall we say 
that the repetition of a religious formula plays the same part in 
bringing about the liberation as does a lullaby in putting a 
child to sleep, a state of physical quiescence ? 

jfiXNOPAYA OR SAKTOPSYA. 

Jfianopaya is the second of the four ways in which repeated 
attempts have to be made to rise from the stage of the know- 
ledge of duality to that of unity. When, for instance, a man 
begins with thinking "The self alone is all this” ( Atmaivedam. 
sarvam ), and by the repeated attempt at eli m mation is able- 
to rise to the unshakable knowledge of oneness ( Nirvikalpa 
Jflana ) in the form "the self,” he is said to follow the path 
of knowledge. It is called Jfianopaya because the mental 
activities of meditation are the most important factors m it.- 
The activity involved in this may be compared to our autosug- 
gestion in our attempt to sleep, which brings mental quiescence, 

^ ambhava mArga oricchopAya. 

\ 

It is a path in which the perfect knowledge, the knowledge 
of the Ultimate Reality,® comes through mere exercise of the- 


1 . T, A., I, 236. 
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will power, without any serious mental effort at unification 
( Anusandhi 1 of ideas or elimination thereof ; much in the 
same manner in which the knowledge of the real worth of a 
gem comes to an expert jeweller^ at the very first moment of 
its sight without any great careful examination. It is called 
Ssmbhava marga or the path of Iccha, because in it the exercise 
of will power is the important factor. The stage reached by 
this means is the one in which the world of experiences loses 
its definiteness and, therefore, may be compared to that which 
immediately precedes deep sleep and is marked by the presence 
of only vague ideas such as are conceived in desire. 

anopaya-mSrga or ANANDOPAYA. 

It is the same as we have discussed above under “Pratya- 
bhijiia”-. It is called AnupSya, not because there is no use 
of any means whatsoever,^ but because the elaborate means 
are but of little importance. It is that path by following 
which the Ultimate is realised even without Bhavana. The 
realisation of the Ultimate comes to the follower of this path 
in consequence of just a word from a responsible quarter as 
in the case of complex recognition, described above. The 
stage attained by this way may be compared to deep sleep, in 
which consciousness is free from all affections. 

CONCEPTION OF MOKSA, ACCORDING TO THE 

pratyabhijNa. 

Moksa, according to this system, is nothmg but the state of 
perfect purity of consciousness.* It is the realisation of the 
Self, the Para Samvit or the Supreme® Consciousness, which is 
beyond the reach of both thought and language and is the 
ultimate source, not only of both of them but also of all that 

I. T. A., I, 186. 2. T. A., Ah. II, 39-40. 

3. T. A., Ah. II, 3. 4. T. A., I, 62. 6. T. A., 1, 192. 
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they imply or involve. It is purely subjective and, therefore, 
is both unilluminable ( aprakalya ) by any external light and 
unknowable ( ajiieya ) by any means of knowledge. It trans- 
cends all; tit surpasses all, it is the ultimate aim of all aims. 
It may be called consciousness, not such as we ordinarily have, 
but that which is a matter of experience of the Yogins in the 
pure or post-transcendental state of consciousness. 

OTHER CONCEPTIONS OF MOKSA FROM THE POINT OF 
VIEW OF PRATyABHIjfiA SYSTEM. 

This system believes in 36 categories or Tattvas We shall 
deal with them in the third chapter and shall explain why 
only thirty six, neither more nor less, are accepted Here weare 
concerned only with pointing out the view of the Pratyabhijfia 
about the conceptions of Moksa of other systems and with 
stating as to which of the 36 categories some of the prominent 
ones among them reach, because of their pecuhar philosophi- 
cal conceptions In the 1st Shnika of his Tantraloka, Abhi- 
nava criticises the conceptions of Moksa of three systems, the 
Idealistic and the Nihilistic schools of Buddhism and the 
Sankhya, as follows - — 

\ 

WJNANAVADIN’S CONCEPTION OF MOKSA. 

TheCitta (mind or self’), the Vijfilnavadins hold, is 
extremely pure by nature. Because of the beginningless igno- 
rance, however, it is covered up with adventitious impurities, 
which are the cause of the appearance of the transitory world 
of phenomena. And because all the experiences of the pheno- 
menal world are entirely due to the impurities, the former, 
therefore, automatically cease with the cessation of the latter^ 
Thus the Nirvana is nothing but freedom from the impunties. 
It is to be attained through constant deep meditation and other 
practices enjoined in the Buddhist scripture. 

1, X« Ij ^4®. 
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ITS REFUTATION. 

The defects of the above conception of Nirvana are apparent. 
It conflicts with the well known Bauddha theory of momenta- 
riness. If all that exists, is momentary, so must be the nund 
also. And if so, it cannot have existence long enough to be 
affected by Bhavana and, therefore, there can be no possibility 
of Moksa which is simply its effect. Moreover, according to 
the Idealistic Buddhism, each moment ( ksana ) gives birth to 
another which is simitar to it in all respects. How can then 
the veiled original moment produce one which is dissimilar 
to it, i. e., free from the veil ? 

NIHILIST’S THEORY OF MOKSA AND ITS REFUTATION. 

According to the Nihilistic Buddhism ( Sunyavada ), even 
the Vijflana of the Idealists has no existence : and Moksa is 
nothing but the realisation’- of this nihility. But this is an 
impossible position. For, if nothing exists what can be realised 
and by whom 1 But if, in order to get out of this diflaculty,. 
the existence of the ‘realiser’ be adnutted, that would mean the 
abandonment of the fundamental principle. The Nihilist’s 
conception of Moksa is thus as inconsistent with his funda- 
mental principle as that of the idealist. 

SANKHYA conception of moksa and its CRITICISM. 

The Sankhya conception of Moksa is no better. The 
Sahkhya holds that the whole universe is an evolute of an 
eternal principle, called Prakrti; that Purusa, the self, is 
altogether passive and simply looks indifferently on the work 
of the former; and that freedom from worldly bondage can 
be attained through the correct knowledge of the twenty-four 
categories of the Sahkhya system as distinct from the self. But 
the question, that the Saiva raises against this theory, is, how 

1. t. a., I, 66. 
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and where can this knowledge of distinction take place The 
Prakrti is insentient and, therefore, no knowledge such as “I 
have been seen and, therefore, let me not work for him” can 
reasonably be attributed to her. The case of Purusa is -no better. 
He is perfectly passive ( nirlepa ). The supposition, therefore, 
of any such affection in Purusa as that involved in knowing 
the distinction between himself and the twenty-four Tattvas 
would mean selfcontradiction. 

These systems have thus failed to render a coherent account 
of the position they have attempted to maintain. Their found-, 
ers and exponents have not been able to understand the true 
nature of the Ultimate Reality. They are not, however, as far 
away from the truth as the materialists. They have made app- 
roaches to it with varying degrees of success, some being a 
little nearer it than others. Each one of them has been able 
to grasp the real nature of some one or the other of the higher 
Tattvas which he has taken to be the ultimate reality. The 
Bauddha, for instance, has understood the real nature of the 
Buddhi Tattva, the Sankhya that of the Purusa^ Tattva, and 
the Patafljala that of the Niyati Tattva.® These systems, there- 
fore, can surely help in the attainment of the respective Tattvas 
which they fully explain. But none of them can bring about 
the complete self-realisation, the full recognition of the Ulti- 
mate Reality. 

The followers of these Systems, however, do rise above the 
level of the common man inasmuch as they get liberation, 
though partial, from the impurity, called Maylyamala But 
they cannot be spoken of as liberated ( mukta ) in the real 
sense of the term, because the remainingtwo impurities, namely 
the karma and the anava malas, remain associated with them 
even after the realisation of what they consider to be the ulti- 
mate reality. The perfect freedom, therefore, this system 
holds, can be got only through the Pratyabhijfla. 

1. T. A , I, 69. 2. T. A , I, 70 
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ABHASAVADA. 

or 

“REALISTIC IDEALISM.” 

The aim of every system of philosophy is to explain the 
why, the what and the wherefrom of the knowable. Every 
system bases its conclusions on a careful study of facts of 
experience and the comparative importance of each depends 
upon how far it satisfactorily accounts for these facts. Abhi- 
nava claims this basis of facts for the Pratyabhijaa system. 
To the facts of experience, as has already been stated, he 
gives the first, to reason the second and to a scriptural authority 
only the last place as the basis of his theories.^ 

Abhinava differs in his explanation of the world of experie- 
nce from both the realistic and the idealistic schools of Indian 
Thought. From the logical realism of the Nyaya and from 
the atomistic pluralism of the Vai^esika he completely differs 
both in details and in fundamentals. From the realistic dua- 
lism of the Sankhya, from the subjective idealism of the 
Bauddha and from the monistic idealism of the Vedanta, how- 
ever, his difference is confined mostly to the fundamentals 
only. Because the Pratyabhijna system, on which his expla- 
nation is based, admits, with some differences of course, the 
twenty-four categories together with the Purusain common 
with the Sankhya, the principle of momentariness and the Ma- 
ya, which are the characteristic doctrines of the Buddhism and 
the Vedanta respectively. 


1. T. A., 1, 149. 
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The world of experience, according to him, therefore, i& 
not a creation the God, who is simply an active agent and 
brings the experienceables into being with the help of some 
such material cause as the atoms; nor is it an evolute of the 
Prakrti, as the Sahkhya conceives; nor a purely subjective ex- 
perience, as the Vijllanavadin represents ; nor even a mere 
illusion, as the Vedantin believes it to be. It is, he holds, 
real, because it is a manifestation of the All-inclusive Uni- 
versal Consciousness or Self exactly as a creation of a yogm 
IS a manifestation of an individual self. But it is ideal, be- 
cause it is nothing but an experience of the Self and has its 
-being in the Self exactly as our own ideas have theirs withm us. 
Hence the Pratyabhijiia system, because of its theory of IhhS- 
savada, presented in these pages, is called the “Realistic 
Idealism." 

XbhSsa defined. 

All^ that appears; all that forms the object of perception or 
conception; all that is within the reach qf the external senses 
or the internal mind ; all that we are conscious of when the 
senses and the mind cease to work, as in the state of trance 
or deep sleep; all that human consciousness, limited as it is, 
cannot ordinarily be conscious of and, therefore, is simply an 
object of self-realisation; in short all that is i. e. all that can 
be said to exist in any way and v/ith regard to which the use 
of any kind of language is possible, be it the subject, the 
object, the means of knowledge or the knowledge itself, is 
Abhasa. 

THE COMMON BASIS OF ABHSSAS. 

The explanations of the phenomenon of knowledge, as 
^ven by the dualists and the pluralists, have been declared 
unsatisfactory, because they present an insurmountable di£B- 


1. I P. V., I., 36-6. 
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culty in bridging the gulf that divides the self from the not- 
self. If the subject and the object are completely cut off from 
each other, have exclusive and independent existence, and 
^re of opposite nature, like light and darkness, ( Tamahpraka- 
^avad viruddhadharminoh, S. Bh. ) how can there be any 
connection between the two, which is so very necessary for 
the production of the phenomenon of knowledge. The meeting 
of the self and the not-self, in this case, seems to be as diffi- 
cult as that of the two logs which are carried by two different 
currents which separately lose themselves in the sands. 

Na hi prthak prthak parikslnesu srotahsu taduhyamanah 
trnolapadayah samanvayani kamcid yanti, 

I. P. V., I, 283. 

The realistic idealism, therefore, puts forth its theory of the 
Allrinclusive Universal Consciousness or Self. 

ANUTTARA. 

This All-inclusive Universal consciousness, this logical 
necessity satisfactorily to account for the phenomena of know- 
ledge, is called Anuttara^ ( the Highest Reality ) or Para or 
Puma Samvid ( Supreme or perfect consciousness ) in this 
system. As the word Anuttara implies, it is a reality beyond 
which there is nothing : it is, therefore, free from all limi- 
tations. It is undefinable in terms of ordinary every day life. 

Na vidyate uttaram pra^naprativacorupam yatra 

P. T. V. 19. 

It® cannot be spoken of as “this” or “that” nor as “not 
this” or “not that.” It is “all”, but not m the sense in 
which “all” is apprehended by the limited human mind. The 
mind cannot grasp it and, therefore, no talk about it is- 
possible. It is not a thing to be perceived or conceived but 


1. P. T. V., 9. 
21 


2. P. T. V., 21. 
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simply to be realised. Whatever word or words we may use 
to indicate it, we fail to convey the idea of its real nature; 
because the words stand for a certain definite idea, but it is 
indefinite, not in the sense that it is a shadowy nothing or 
nihility, but that it is much more than is signified by some 
word or words. All the statements to define it are like those 
of the proverbial four blind men who described an elephant 
to be something like a table, a broomstick, a rough pillor, or 
a winnowing basket, according as each of them could know 
it by feeling the back, the tail, the leg or the ear only respe- 
ctively. Who can say that the conception of an elephant of 
each one of them was altogether wrong ? Because nobody 
can deny that an elephant is partly like what each one of 
them separately described it to be. Nor can the conception 
be said to be wholly correct, because the elephant is not only 
as described by each one of them separately or even collecti- 
vely but something more also. The Highest Reality is simi- 
larly all that which can possibly be conceived by those who 
possess the power of conception; but it is not that much only. 
It is much more than the limited human mind can imagme 
it to be. 

The ideas of unity and multiformity, of time and space, 
and of name and form, are based upon certain ways and 
forms in which the Ultimate appears. The transitory world 
represents an insignificantly small part of the whole of the 
manifestation. It is, therefore, as unreasonable to apply these 
ideas to the Anuttara as such, as it would be to apply Ike 
ideas formed by each blind man separately to the elephant 
as such : — 

“Uttaram ca Sabdanam, tat sarvatha ‘Idrfam tadrfam* iti 
vyavacchedam kuryat tad yatra na bhavati, avyavacchinnam 
idam anuttaram.” _ P- T. V., 21. 
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This concept of the Anuttara is very much similar to that 
of the pure ( Suddha ) Brahman of the Vedantin. Compare, 
for instance, the following quotation from the Tavalakaro- 
panisad : — 

“Na tatra caksur gacchati no vag gacchati no mano na 

vidmo na vijanlmo yathaitad anu^isyad anyadeva vidi- 

tad atho aviditad adhi.” T. U., Ch, I, 3. 

We shall discuss the concept of “Anuttara” at greater 
length in the context of the Kula system. 

After the admission that the Ultimate Reality is beyond 
the reach of thought and language, the attempt of the Abha- 
savadin to speak on it is similar to that of the Vedantin, who, 
as we have just pointed out, agrees to a very large measure 
with the former on this point. Both attempt to give an idea 
of the Ultimate in its relation to us as the Creator. Both 
admit that no definition of the Ultimate can be perfect and 
still both attempt to define it in words, which, according to 
them, express the reality in the best possible way. 

THE ULTIMATE AS PRAKS^A-VIMAR^AMAYA. 

The Ultimate, according to the Abhasavada, has two aspects, 
the transcendental^ ( viSvottlrna ) and the immanent ( vi^va- 
maya ). The latter is described as “prakaSavimar^amaya”. 
The conception of macrocosm of this system is based on a 
careful study of microcosm. In order, therefore, to show clearly 
as to what these two words really stand for, it is necessary to 
point out their import when they are applied to the indivi- 
dual self. 

Each of the two words represents an aspect of the indivi- 
dual self. The PrakaSa is conceived to be very much like a 


1. T. A., I. 104. 
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mirror. In this aspect, the self is simply a substratum of the 
psychic images, which are merely its modes or forms, due to 
the stimulus, received either from external objects, as at the 
time of direct perception, or from internal factors, the revived 
residual traces, as at the time of imagination or dream. These 
images have very great similarity with those, cast by external 
objects on a mirror, which shows them as one with itself with- 
out losing its purity or separate entity. The difference, how- 
ever, between this aspect of the individual self and a mirror 
is that the latter, in order that it may receive reflection, requires 
an external light to illumine it A mirror in darkness does 
not reflect any image. But the self shines independently of 
all external lights and does not need an illuminator, in order 
that it may receive reflection. 

The word “prakaSa” implies the residual traces also which 
are essentially the same as their substratum. The reason is 
obvious. The reflections are essentially the same as their sub- 
stratum. The psychic images, because of their being of the 
nature of reflection, are admitted to be essentially the same 
as prakaSa And because these very psychic images, existmg 
under a sprt of cover, are called residual traces or saniskSras, 
they too, therefore, are not regarded as different from prakaSa. 

The prakas’a aspect, however, is not the most distmetive 
aspect of the individual self, because it is to a large extent 
common to other things also, such as mirror, crystal and 
man!. If, therefore, the individual self had been only prakaia- 
maya it would have been no better than a substance capable 
of receiving reflection. The word “VimarSa” explains what 
other distinctive features it possesses and why it does not belong 
to the same category as that to which a mani or a crystal does. 

“Vimarfe” stands for the distinctive aspect of the self. 
It signifies the capacity of the self to know itself in all its 
purity in the state of perfect freedom from all kinds of 
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affections ; to analyse all its states of varying affections, due 
either to the internal or the external causes ; to retain these 
affections in the form of residual traces ( samskaras ); to take 
out, at will, at any time, any thing out of the existing stock 
of the sauiskaras and bring back an old affected state of 
itself as in the case of remembrance; and to create an altoge- 
ther new state of self-affection by making a judicious selection 
from the existing stock and displaying the material so sele- 
cted on the back-ground of its praka^a aspect as at the time 
of free imagination. The word "Vimar^a” stands for all this 
and much more. At times “amar^a” and "pratyavamarSa” 
also are used as substitutes of “vimar^a”; but they always 
do not connote all that “vimar^a” does. It represents the 
distinctive aspect of the individual self and differentiates it 
from mirror, mani, crystal and similar other substances capable 
of receiving reflection. The point has very clearly been stated 
by Abhinava in his Pratyabhijfla Vimar^inl as follows • 

*'Atha anyenapi sata ghatena, yatovabhasasya prati- 
bimbarupa chaya datta, tam asau avabhaso bibhrad 
ghatasya prak5^a ityucyate, tata^ca ajadah, tarhi 
sphatikasalilamukuradih api evambhuta eva iti ajadah 
syat. Atha tathabhutam api atmSnam tam ca ghata- 
dikam sphatikadih na paramrstum samarthah iti jadah, 
tatha paramar£anam eva ajadyajivitam antarvahis- 
karanasvatantryarupam.” 1 . p, y., 1, 198. 

Thus when the Pratyabhijfla. speaks of the individual self as 
“Prakasa-vimarSamaya” it means that the self is self-luminous 
and contains residual traces within; and that it is capable of 
receiving reflection, of knowing itself and others, of controlling 
what it contains within and of giving rise to new psychic 
phenomena with the residual traces which are essentially the 
same with itself. 
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Let us now see what does the expression “Praka^avimar^a- 
maya” mean when it is used with reference to the Universal 
Self. According to the Pratyabhijai, as has been said before, the 
creation of the universe by the Universal Self is a manifesta- 
tion without of what is already within on the back-ground of 
itself ( svatmabhitti ). The manifested universe is only appa- 
rently separate from the Self much ns reflected external object 
is from a mirror.^ It is in its essential nature exactly like the 
limited manifestation of an individual at the time of dream, 
remembrance, imagination or Yogic creation.^ Its substratum 
is, as in the case of the limited manifestation, the praka^a 
aspect of the Self which is affected in the same manner as 
the individual Buddhi ( the self itself so called at the time 
of affection ) is at the tune of dream. The reasons, therefore, 
which justify the use of the word “prakaia” in reference to 
the individual self hold good in the case of the Universal 
Self also. For, both ‘shine’ ( praka^ate ) and are capable of 
receiving reflection, of shining as one with the cause of 
affection and of making it one with themselves. 

One point of difference, however, between the individual 
prakaSa and the universal, as substrata of what is reflected on 
them, has to be noted here ; namely, that the affection of the 
former is caused, not only by the internal causes, as in the 
case of dream or imagination, but by the external also, as 
at the time of a direct perception. But, since the latter is 
universal and all-inclusive, its affection by any external cause 
is out of the question. 

But the manifestation is a systematic action and requires 
a selection to be made out of the existing stock within. There- 
fore, it presupposes knowledge, will and self-consciousness 
(ananda). Each of the above three attributes depends upon that 
which immediately follows in the order stated above ; because 


1. T. A., II, 3-4. 


2. I. P. V., I, 182. 
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without self-consciousness, as our experience tells us, ’there can 
be no desire; similarly without desire no knowledge is possible: 
and how can any systematic action be possible unless there be 
knowledge of the object, towards the accomplishment of which 
a particular activity is to be directed, and of the means by 
which the said object is to be achieved ? The word "vimar^a”, 
therefore, when used with reference to the Universal Self, 
stands for that power which gives rise to self-consciousness, 
will, knowledge and action in succession. 


SVXTANTRYA SAKTI. 


This very “vimar^a” is spoken of as “Svatantrya”, because 
its existence does not depend upon any thing else, as does 
that of will, knowledge and action, each of which depends 
for its existence upon what immediately precedes. This 
represents the principal power of the Highest Lord (Mahe^vara) 
as the Self is often called. This includes all other powers, 
which are attributed to the Ultimate as the following quotations 
show : — 


“Citih pratyavamar4atma paravSk svarasodita 
Svatantryam etat mukhyam tad ai^va^yam parameSituh.”- 

V.. I. 20- 

Ekaevasya dharmosau sarvaksepena vidyate 
Tena svatantryaSaktyaiva yufcta ityafljaso vidhih.” 


1. A., 1,107. 

vastutah punarapyahampratyavamar^atma svatantryaSakti- 


revSsyasti 


T. A., Comm., 1, 108. 


For the conception of the principal power of the Parama 
&va as Svatantrya, the Pratyabhijfla seems to be indebted 
toPanini; because it is Panini. who, so far as we know at 

present, first conceived the Svatantrya to be the chief chara- 
cteristic of an agent, 

“Svatantrah karta.” 


Pa. 1, 4, 54. 
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For, according to this system, the relation between the Parama 
Siva and the universe is that of the manifestor and the mani- 
fested or manifestable, that is, of the subject and the object; 
and because it is the power of “Vimar^a” which gives rise to 
self-consciousness etc. and distinguishes the subject, and 
because, unlike the will etc., it does not depend for its being 
and causal efBciency on any thing else, therefore, the word 
“svalantrya” has at places been substituted for “Vimarfa”. 

The word “Svatantiya” does not imply capnciousness, wan- 
tonness or self-willedness. The ultimate power, is not wanton, 
capricious or self-willed, according to this system, as a super- 
hcial reader of its literature often thinks. The simple im- 
plication of this expression, when used with reference to 
Parama Siva, firstly is, that He has the same independent 
pov/er over what He contains w'lthin, as we ourselves, as 
limited conscious beings, have over our saniskSras, which 
lie within us before their rise, much as the universe lies 
within Him before its manifestation ; and secondly, that just 
as in our case it is the power of consciousness (limarsa) 
which is responsible for bringing the subconscious ideas into 
conscious state at the time of remembrance, imagination etc. 
so it is the svatantiya sakti which manifests without what 
lies within the Ultimate. The assumption of the siatantrya 
iakti wall thus appear to be simple, natural and based on the 
fact of common experience and not a preposterous conception 
without any other basis than a theological prejudice, as some 
critics have opined, 

“SvStantry sakti” is a verj' comprehensive expression of 
the Pratyabhijfia terminologj'. It is used with reference to the 
Universal Self when all the possible powers, which can bs 
attributed to it ( Self ), are intended to be implied.^ It is so 


1. I. P. v,l, 214. 
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often to be met within the Pratyabhijfia literature and the 
idea, implied by it, is so characteristic of this system that it is 
often called the Svatantryavada. 

OTHER NAMES OF SVXTANTRYA SAKTI. 

The Saiva writers on the various branches of the monistic 
•Saivaism. looking at the Svatantrya aspect of the Universal 
Consciousness from diflferentpoints of view, have given it diffe- 
rent names. In the Siva Sutra of Vasugupta it is called 
‘Caitanya’ for the simple reason that it has the power of uni- 
ting, separating and dealing in multifarious other ways 
with what is within,^ It is called Sphuratta or Spanda in . 
■Spanda literature, because it represents that essential nature of 
the Universal Consciousness which is responsible for its 
apparent change® from the state of absolute unity . It is also 
called Mahasatta, because® it is the cause of all that can be said 
to exist in any way. Another name by which it is referred to 
at some places is "ParavSk”,* because it represents the speech 
in its most subtle form. 

prakasa and vimarSa ecplained. 

From what has been stated above two points become clear, 
namely, ( 1 ) that the word "prakSSa" is used for that aspect 
of the immanent Ultimate, which serves as a substratum for all 
that it manifests, exactly as the Buddhi does for the images 
that an individual builds up at the time of imagination; and 
( II ) that similarly the word “vimarSa” stands for that aspect 
which is simply a power, w'hich, for want of a better word, 
we call here “consciousness” ; a power, which, by givmg rise 
to self-consciousness, will, knowledge and action in succession, 
is responsible for selection from what is already within and 

1. I. P. V., I, 200. 2. I. P. V., I, 208-9. 

3. I. p. V., I, 209. 4. I. P. V., I, 203. 
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manifestation of the so selected material as apparently separate 
from itself. The self-consciousness and the powers of will, 
knowledge and action, may be said to be different aspects of 
this very “vimar^a”. 

THE ESSENTIAL NATURE OF THE MANIFESTED AND 
THE MANIFESTABLE. 

But now the question arises: if the power which is ultimately 
responsible for manifestation is "Vunar^a” and the substratum 
of manifestation is “Praka^a” what about the manifested and. 
the manifestable ? Are they different from both “praka^a” 
and “vimar^a” and so something separate from the Ultimate ? 
The reply of the monistic Saivaism to this question is that the 
manifestable and so naturally the manifested are prakaSa. 

( PrakaSatma prakaSyortho naprakaSaSca siddhyati. ) 

I. P. V. 1, 159. 

The reason is not far to seek. This system holds that the- 
manifested universe is brought about by the Ultimate exactly 
as are the objects of a dream by an individual and that the* 
relation of the Ultimate with the manifested universe is the 
same as that Which exists between the objects of a dream and. 
the dreaming self. The objects of a dream and the residual 
traces of the former experiences, which are responsible for the 
rise of the appearances of a dream, are accepted to be essentia- 
lly the same as the praka^a aspect of the dreaming self. Be- 
lieving, therefore, that what is true in the case of the micro- 
cosm is no less so in that of the macrocosm, the Pratyabhi- 
jfla holds that the manifestable and the manifested are essentia- 
lly praka^a. 

THE IMPLICATION OF “PRAKA^A-VIMARSAMAYA” 
SUMMARIZED. 

Thus It appears that the word "PrakaSa” stands, not only 
for the common substratum of 3 II the manifestables and the 
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manifested but also for the manifestables and the manifested 
themselves. Therefore, -when this system speaks of the Ulti- 
mate as “prakaSavimarsamaya” it means to imply that the 
Ultimate, in its aspect of praka^a, is both the universe, in 
either manifested or unmanifested state, and its permanent 
substratum ; and that in its aspect of Vimar^a, it is that power 
which is ultimately responsible for keeping the universe in 
the state of perfect identity with itself, as at the time of MahS- 
pralaya, and for manifesting it as apparently separate from 
itself, as at the time of Creation. 

TOE NAMES OF THE ULTIMATE AND THEIR DISTINCTIVE 
IMPLICATIONS. 

The Ultimate in its immanent aspect is referred to by three 
names with a distinctive implication in each case. The im- 
plied distinction refers to the relation of the Universal Con- 
sciousness with the manifestable. It is called Anuttara when 
the manifestable is in the state of absolute unity with it, as, 
for instance, at the time of total universal dissolution ( maha- 
pralaya ). When the relation of absolute unity is substituted 
by predominant unity (bhedabheda) it is spoken of as Siva, 
as at the time of pure creation. The term MaheSvara, how- 
ever, is applied only when the manifestable assumes distinct 
existence within the Universal Consciousness much as our 
thought currents or ideas do withm ourselves, when we are 
about to deliver a very thoughtful speech. For a clear con- 
ception of the different relations of the manifestable with the 
Universal Consciousness, as implied by the words Anuttara, 
Siva and MaheSvara, their comparison with the relations of 
speech with consciousness ( self) in the states of ParS, Pa^yantl 
and Madhyama respectively, as described in the second chapter 
of the first part, will be useful. 
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The available literature does not speak much on the former 
two, perhaps, because the first represents a state of absolute 
unity of all and, therefore, has not got much that calls for an 
explanation, and the second is related to a creation, to which the 
perceptual and the inferential means of right knowledge do not 
apply : it is known from the Sgamas only. It is only the last, 
with which the Pratyabhijfla literature deals in detail. In fact, 
the Pratyabhijfla branch of the monistic Saiva philosophy of 
Kashmir, which expounds the highest philosophy of the 
system, is primarily concerned with proving or establishing 
the existence of Mahe^vara. The two Adhikaras, Jflana and 
Kriya, which cover more than four-fifths of the Pratyabhijfla 
VimarSinl, give simply an exposition of Maheivara’s two 
powers, after which the above mentioned Adhikaras are 
called. The following verses make it abundantly clear that 
the word “Mahe^vara”, in the ^aiva terminology, means the 
manifestor of the impure creation, on which all the worldly 
transactions depend . — 

“Evamanyonyabhinnanflm 
Aparasparavedin am 
Jflflnanamanusandhana- 
Janma na^yejjanasthitih 
Na cedantahkrtananta- 
Vi^varOpo maheSvarah 
Syadeka^cidvapur jflana- 

SmrtyapohanaSaktiman.” 1. P. V., 1, 103-6. 

Our object in these pages, as set forth in the very begin- 
ning, is to explain the phenomena of knowledge of every 
day life After discussing, therefore, a few questions which 
more or less relate to all the three aspects of the Universal 
Consciousness and the Abhasas in general, we shall mostly 
confine ourselves to the impure creation and the Mahe^vara, 
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HOW are the SBHASAS related to the UNH’ERSAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS ? 

The monistic Saiva conception ofthe macrocosm, as we have 
just pointed out, is based on a very careful study of the micro- 
cosm. The Saiva holds that what is true in the case of the 
individual self is equally so in that of the Universal Self; for, 
both are identical; and that the Self is nothing but consciousness 
( Caitanya ). We shall, therefore, be best able to answer the 
above question by pointing out how the individual manifesta- 
tions are connected with the individual consciousness. We 
know of five states of the individual consciousness, the wak- 
ing, the dreaming, the deep sleep, the transcendental and the 
pure, which are technically called Jagrat, Svapna, Susupti, 
Turlya and Turlyatlta. The first three are well known. The 
last two refer to two kinds of concentrated states ( Samadhi 
avasthSs ). The varying experiences of these states may be 
spoken of as the experiences of the unaffected ( Buddha ) and 
the affected ( Parimlana ) states of consciousness. The latter 
IS not always due to the external stimulus. At the time of 
imagination and dream there is no such external stimulus as 
there is at that of the direct perception; but in the former case 
the consciousness is no less affected than in the latter. 

If we analyse our consciousness as affected by imagination, 
we find two elements in it, the subjective and the objective, 
i. e. the imagming consciousness which is responsible for the 
nseofthe images, of which it is itself both the back-ground 
and the perceiver, and the images themselves which have 
no other basis than the consciousness itself and are due to in- 
ternal factors. These factors, in order that they may affect 
the consciousness in a certain order and not promiscuously all 
at once, have to be supposed to be within the control of 
some intelligent power. This controlling power is nothing 
else than the consciousness itself, which may also be- called 
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self, because, as has already been pointed out, according to 
this system, self is nothing else than consciousness. 

Now the question is how these factors are connected with 
the self, or rather, where and how do they exist before their 
rise ’ Our experience tells us that they rise at our will from 
our consciousness independently of all external help and 
appear on the back-ground of consciousness and again merge 
in the same, much in the manner of waves in the ocean. If 
so, the answer to the above question is that just as the waves 
exist in the ocean before they rise, so do the images, which 
affect the purity of consciousness at the time of imagination, 
in the self, before they appear on the back-ground of its pra* 
ka5a aspect. This is exactly what Abhinava says in regard to 
the relation of Abhasas with the Universal Self in the course of 
discussion on the several meanings of the word “Anuttara” in 
the Para TrimSika Vivarana : — 

“Tattvantarani sattrim^at ana&itafivaparyantani 
parabhairavanupraveiasaditatathabhavasiddhlni.” 

Thus, according to this system, all that has existentiality, 
from the Siva down to the earth, exists within the Ultimate 
much in the same way as do our ideas within ourselves at the 
time when the self is in an unaffected state and so also all is 
externally manifested, at will, independently of all external 
causes. This explains why all that exists is called AbhSsa. It 
isAbhasa because it is manifested ( Abhasyate ) by the Uni- 
versal Self or because it is manifest ( Abhasate ). 

It may be pointed out here that Abhinavagupta differs from 
Utpalacarya in regard to the number of categories of the 
Pratyabhijfia system. The latter admitted thirty six categories. 
In any case he does not talk of Anuttara and, according to 
the Bhaskan, holds Siva and Parama Siva^ or Mahe^vara to 


1. Bh., Vol, II, 212. 
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be identical. Abhinavagupta, however, under the influence 
of the Kula system, as presented in the Para TrinoSika, admi- 
tted the thirty seventh. In so doing he seems to follow the 
authority of the Agama, quoted by Bhaskara Ka^haas 
follows 

“Yatparataltvam tasmiu vibhati §attrim^adatmajagat” 

Bh.,Vol.n, 211. 

And in the Malmi Vijaya Vartika, he propounds the thirty 
eighth category also, which he holds to be beyond the thirty 
seventh. 

"Evaftcaisa prakajatma saptatrim^itmakatparah” 

M. V. V., 11. 

In the Tantra Vata Dhanika also he expresses the same view as 
follows : — 

“Upade^yataya sopi syadavacchedabhagatah 
Aslatrim&m param dhama yatredam viSvakam sphurat” 

T. V. Dh., 8. 

"We shall discuss this point further in due course, 

\ 

THE ‘WHY* OF THE MANIFESTATION EXPLAINED, 

_ Here ft may be asked "Why does the Self manifest these 
Abhasas’” Abhinava answers tlus question by saying that 
the nature of a thing cannot be questioned. It is absurd to 
ask why fire bums. To burn is the very nature of fire and so 
tomanifet without what lies within is the very nature 6f the 
Self. It IS natural for consciousness to assume a variety of 
forms. In fact, it is this that differentiates self from not- 
self. A jar, for instance, cannot change itself independently 
Of external causes, but the self can and does 

“AsthasyadekarOpena vapusa cenmaheSvarah 
MaheSvaratvam samvittvam tadatyaksyad ghatadivat” 
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Our Study of the microcosm fully supports the fact that such 
is the nature of the Ultimate Reality, Can we attribute the 
individual manifestation of dream or imagination to anything 
else than the very nature of the individual self ? 

DOES THE ULTIMATE REALITY CHANGE ’ 

Here it may be asked : if the Ultimate Reality appears in 
all the perceptible forms it most be admitted to be changing ; 
how then can its eternal character be maintained ? In eveiy day 
life the changeability and the destructibility are found univer* 
sally concomitant. In fact, our idea of destructibility of such 
things as the sun and the moon is simply a matter of inference, 
drawn from the change that we perceive them undergo. There- 
fore, if the Highest Reality also changes, as it must, in order 
to appear in a variety of forms, it must also be transitory 
like momentary things of the world. Moreover, ifthe Highest 
Reality contains within all that it manifests how can it be 
represented to be one ? 

To take up these questions in their respective order, let us 
find out what is meant by change. When a thing is seen with 
some additions it is said to have changed. When, for instance, 
we visit a certain place after a very long time and see very 
many things in addition to those which we saw on a former 
occasion, we say “the place is changed”. Further, when the 
case is the reverse i. e. when we do not find many things 
which attracted our attention before, we say the same. The 
former kind of change is called “Agama” ( literally, coining 
in ) or addition, and the latter “Apaya" ( gomg out ) or loss. 
There are two more kinds of change, known as transformation 
( Parinama ) and modification ( Vikara ). When milk changes 
into curd it is said to have been transformed ( Parinata ); but 
when clay is changed into a jar, or gold into an ear-nng, it is 
said to have been modified ( Vikaram gamitah ). The chief 
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distinction between the above two kinds of change is that 
while in the former case the thing cannot recover its former 
condition ; milk, for instance, once it changes into curd, can- 
not again become milk in any way i in the latter case such a 
recovery is very common. A lump of gold, for instance, 
after having assumed a number of forms, such as those of 
ear-ring, bangle etc., can again recover its old form of lump- 
It is thus clear that, while the first three kinds of change in- 
volve addition to or loss of the ejristing constituents, as in the 
first two, and irrecoverable loss of quality, as in the third, in 
the last there is simply a difference in the arrangement of the 
constituents. It is because of this that, while destruotibility 
IS admitted to be universally concomitant with the former three 
kinds of change, it is not so with the last one. How^ else 
could the Vai^esika, who holds the atoms to be eternal, main- 
tain their indestructibility ? Because, according to him, these 
very atoms, being stirred by the Lord’s wish at the time of 
creation and getting united with one another- form the various 
objects of the world, through the intervening stages of the 
‘binary’ and the ‘tertiary’. This is® what the Vedantins also 
imply, when they say that the eternal Brahman is both the 
material and the operative cause of the world exactly as clay 
and gold and the potter and the goldsmith are of the earthen 
wares and gold ornaments. 

If we analyse the idea a little further we find that such a 
change, as is always concomitant with destruction, presupposes 
the changing thing to be limited and so the existence of some- 
thing apart from it, something that it becomes. A seed, for 
instance, changes into a tree and so is destructible, because 
it is limited in its nature and becomes, ^at originally it was 
not, by assimilating with itself what has a separate existence 
from it. The Highest Reality, accordmg to the Pratyabhijha, as 


1. Ta. San., T. D., 9. 
22 
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we have already shown, contains all within.^ There is nothing 
apart from it which it can be represented to become. What 
takes place, when a thing is said to have been manifested, is 
simply this, that out of the unlimited mass of things, which 
lies within, it manifests certain things, at will, as separate 
from Itself ,2 much as we do our own ideas at the time of 
imagination or dream. At all times, i. e. before, after and 
at the time of manifestation, the Abhasas are withm the 
Absolute, as the waves are within the sea; and just .ns nothing 
goes out of or comes in the sea m consequence of the rise 
of waves so there is no substantial loss or gam to the Umversal 
Consciousness because of the manifestation of Abhasas. Thus, 
the change, if we so prefer to call it, m the Absolute, acco- 
rding to the Abhasavadm, is simply a different arrangement of 
the ever existing material, much as that of atoms, according 
to the atomists, or, as that of entitative contents of the 
Brahman as the material cause of the universe, according to 
the Vedantins. Therefore, just as the atomists and the 
Vedantms maintain the eternahty of then: ultimate realities 
in spite of such a change so do the Abhasavadins. 

MONISM EXPLAINED 

As to the question . “How can the Ultimate Reality be said 
to be one, if it contains within all the Abhasas’” themomst 
replies that that alone® can be said to be truly existent which 
exists independently of others. As all these Abhasas shine 
only on the background of the Absolute, much in the same 
manner as do the reflections in a mirror, so they cannot be 
gait! to have independent existence. And as this common 
basis of all the knowables is the only being that exists perfectly 
independently of others, so, this alone can be said to be truly 
existent (Sat). The system is held to b e monistic, because, 

1. I. PV., I, 106 2. I. PV,I, 108. 3. I. P. V , I. *2-3. 
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according to it, the Anuttara alone really exists. The AbhSsas 
are mere transitory appearances. 

ARE ABHSSAS real ? 

No language is perfect. We cannot find a conventional 
expression for each shade of difference in our ideas, in any 
language. We have to depend upon approximations to convey 
the idea of subtle differences. We have, therefore, to under- 
stand clearly the implication of each word of a question 
regarding a philosophical problem. In fact, much of the 
confusion that we find in the writings of the later commen- 
tators on the ancient philosophical authorities is due to the 
fight over words. Let us, therefore, find out what is meant 
when the question of reality is raised about Abhasa, or rather, 
what do we mean when we ordinarily use the word “real”. 
A thing is ordinarily considered to be real if it bears verifica- 
tion, if the experience of it is uncontradicted. The appearances 
of a dream are unreal, because our experiences of them are 
contradicted in the wakeful state ; and much more so is the 
appearance of silver at the sight of a mother-of-pearl; 
for, while the dream-silver does not disappear as soon 
as we approach it and can be used for all practical pur- 
poses so long as the dream lasts, the illusory silver does 
disappear at our approach. Thus, when we use the n^ord 

unreal with regard to the things of the above instances, we 
do not mean that they are unreal exactly m the sense in which 
the sky-flower is regarded to be unreal. What we mean 
is that they are not as lasting as those of the ordinary wakeful 
state . we, however, do not deny their existence and their 
having been the objects of cognition ; because to say so would 
be a self-contradiction. In an illusion or a dream we do see a 
separate object and our experience also, concerning the sight 
of the object as such, remains uncontradicied ever afterwards ; 
for, nobody ever feels that he did not have such an experience. 
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But still, if that object is called unreal it is because of its not 
conforming to the conventional standard of reality in the 
wakeful state. 

It may be asked here what is it that we see in an illusion 
or a dream ? Why does it last for so short a time, and why 
is its knowledge called erroneous, or rather, where does the 
error lie ’ Leaving aside for the present the explanation of 
dream, if we take up only the illusion of silver and look at 
it from the point of view of the Atmakhyativadm, we get 
an explanation that it is nothing but a form that the limited 
self assumes at the sight of a mother-of-pearl because of the 
sudden and forceful revival of the Vasana. It is short- 
lived, like a flash of lightning, because, there is nothing be- 
hind' it to support its existence as in the case of the illustration 
of lightning-flash. The mistake lies in considering what is 
purely subjective to be essentially objective in the ordinary 
accepted sense of the word This explains also why the silver 
of an illusion is not perceptible to all like lightning-flash, tho- 
ugh both of them are equally momentary. What we mean to point 
out is that what is really meant by unreal is not that the 
thmg has no existence; for, if it were not existent nothing 
would have been seen ; but what is meant is that it is an in- 
dividual subjective manifestation and as such it is of a diffe- 
rent kind from the objective one, on which all worldly trans- 
actions depend. 

We have seen above that the word Abhasa in this system 
IS used in a very wide sense. It denotes all that appears in any 
way or form. Therefore, if the word “real” in the above 
question means “existent”, or in other words, if the question 
is “Have the Abhasas got existentiality ( Satta ) the reply 
of the Abhasavada would be “Yes”. But, on the other hand, 
if the question is “whether the Abhasas have subjective or 
objective existence the answer would be that thfe difference 
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is purely conventional and is assumed for practical purposes; 
it is, therefore, of the same nature as we feel between the objects 
of^ a dream and those of a dream within another dream. It 
is a matter of common experience that at times, when we are 
dreaming, we dream a dream, and make exactly the same 
distinction between the objects of the continuous long dream 
and those of the shorter one, which ends within the longer, as 
we do in practical life between the objects of the wakeful and 
those of the dreaming state. The essential nature of the 
AbhSsa is the same in both the cases, so that if one is called 
real the other is also real. In fact, the question, whether an 
appearance is subjective or objective, is not of much value, 
because the object of philosophy is not so much to point out 
the difference between one phenomenon, which is responsible 
for a certain land of cognition, and another, as to explain m 
general why there is this cognitive change at all in the self 
and what it is that causes such a change. To say that one 
change is like another or that one cause of change is like 
another, as the Vedantins always say that the external world 
is an illusion like the appearance of silver at the sight of a 
mother-of-pearl, IS to avoid the real philosophical issue. We 
find thatthere are things which are external to self, it is an- 
other matter whether they are subjective or objective or more 
lasting or less ; and that they seem to affect the self so as to 

cause a vanety of cognitions. The question, that philosophy 

has to answer, is, what are these things ? How have they ' 
come into being and how are they connected with the self, 
which they seem to affect? This leads us to the treatment 
3f MaheSvara. 

maheSvara. 

Mahe^vara represents that stateof the All-inclusiveUniversal 
m which , as has been said abov e, the Abhasas have a 
I. R V., n» lu. ~ ~~ 
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distinct existence from the Self, though no less within the Self 
than in the state of unity, exactly as our thoughts have within 
ourselves at the time when ive are about to deliver a thought- 
■ ful speech. As such the Universal Self is beginningless and 
endless, because the universe itself is such. It is omnipotent^ 
and perfectly independent in the use® of its powers. It 
contains within all that is ‘entitative’ and ‘illuminable’. It 
forms the permanent substratum of all that is objective The 
object can have no more existence apart from and indepen- 
dently of the Mahedvara than a reflection can from a mirror. 
It IS beyond the limitation of time, place and form. It is® a 
self-shining entity with which all the manifestations are con- 
nected exactly as the spreading rays are with a flame It is 
perfectly free, because it does not require any prompting from 
without*^ to set about and accomplish its work. It is perfectly 
independent of both the external material and the instruments. 
It IS spoken of as Tight’; but it is neither the recipient of 
light from the ordinanly known source, the sun, nor even is 
identical® with him or any other that can be thought of. It 
IS perfectly mdependent of them. It is the ultimate source of 
all the sources of all lights. 

KNOWABILITY OF THE UNIVERSAL CONSCIOUSNESS 

The Universal Consciousness is purely subjective Objecti- 
vity cannot be® attributed to it, because such an attribution 
presupposes the existence of another knower, as different from 
and independent of it, and, therefore, is inconsistent with the 
original hypothesis of the universality of the Universal 
Consciousness. Its existence cannot be denied, because the 


. I.P V,I, 32. 

. I. p:v..i, 118, 
i. I. P. V., I, 29. 
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'ery’- act of denial presupposes a conscious being and that 
Jso similarly, in its turn, the Universal Consciousness to 
make the relation of the deniability possible. The individual 
selves are mere manifestations of it and their acts of knowledge 
are wholly dependent upon it. It is this very Universal Self,' 
which sees and knows through the® innumerable bodies and 
is such is called the individual. It is the very life of the means 
of right knowledge, through which the existence of the exter- 
nal objects as such is established. How can the sword cut 
itself ? On this point there is perfect agreement between the 
Pratyabhijfla and the Vedanta. Like Utpalacarya’s famous 
Karika : — 

"Kartari jflatari svatmanyadisiddhe maheSvare 

Ajadatma nisedham va siddhim va vidadhita kah.” 

I. P. V.,T,29. 

the Vedanta also says :— « 

“Vijflataramare kena vijanlyat.” Br. U., 2-5-19. 

THE POWERS OP THE UNIVERSAL CONSCIOUSNESS. 

The Pratyabhijfla conception of power is different from that 
of the Naiyayikas. According to the latter, it is a quality which 
cannot exist without a substratum and, theref ore, presupposes 
a possessor. The knower, therefore, according to them, is 
different from the power of knowledge. But the former holds 
that the power is the very being of the possessor. The dis- 
tinction between them is imaginary. It is just like giving a 
name to a collocation of a certain number of things and 
calling each constituent a possession of what is indicated by 
the said name. Take, for instance, a chair. It is a collocation 
of a certain number of pieces of wood, arranged in a certain 
way. Each piece is called by a separate name, indicative of 
its peculiar function, and all these, taken together, are given 


. T. A., I, 95-6. 
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a different name “chair”- We speak of the leg, the arm and 
the back of a chair, as if chair had a separate existence from 
the legs etc. The difference between the Universal Conscious- 
ness and its powers is,^ therefore, according to the Abhasa- 
vadin, not real but purely imaginary and conventional. 

Similar is the case with the difference between one power 
and another. It is assumed because of the variety of its 
effects. It is of the same kind as is imagined between® the 
fire’s power of burning and that of baking. In reality, how 
ever, all the powers, as we have already pointed out above, 
which are attributed to Mahe^vara, are mere aspects of the 
one all-inclusive power, the Vimar^a or the Svatantiya Sakti. 

THE KARTRTVA AND THE JSaTRTVA SAKTIS AND THEIR 
FUNCTIONS. 

This system speaks of two kinds of manifestation, the 
external and the internal For a clear understanding of the 
ideas of internality and externality of abhasas let us suppose 
that each abhasa is constituted by a separate current m the 
sea of the Universal Self. These currents always flow through- 
out the state of creation underneath the surface of the sea, and 
as such represent internal abhasas. To bring about their 
internal separate manifestation and to maintain them m the 
state of the internal separateness, is the work of Kartrtva 
^akti, omnipotence. At times, however, these currents are, 
for a moment, brought over the surface, as waves, and are 
put in such a position that that wave, which is capable of recei- 
ving reflection, can be affected by those which cast reflections. 
This is the work of the omniscience or power of knowcr 
( jfiatrtva fekii ) and the affection of that wave which is capa- 
ble of receiving reflection is the phenomenon of knowledge. 


1. T. A., I, 109. 
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THE ASPECTS OF THE JMtRTVA ^AKTI, 

The Jflatrtva Sakti has the following three aspects 

1. The power of knowledge ( Jiiana Sakti ) 

2. The power of remembrance ( Smrti Sakti ) and 

3. The power of differentiadon ( Apohana Sakti ). 


THE POWER OF KNOWLEDGE. 

The firsd is that aspect of the power of the Universal 
Consciousness by virtue of which it takes out for separate 
manifestation only certain tWngs from the unlimited mass 
which lies merged in it ( svarGpad unmagnam Gbhasayati ). 
The diflference between the phenomenon of knowledge and 

the power thereof is, that the former is the eflect and the latter 
is the cause. 


Accordings to this system, the subject is no less a mani- 
festation than the object and both are momentary collocations 
of acerUmnumberof Sbhasas or manifestations. Apheno- 
menoncf knowledge is, therefore, like the rise of two waves 
m the sea of the Universal Consciousness. One of these has 
withom r IheT^'^ to receive reflection, and the other is 

fetation ). When the rising ”»”l- 

fe»«e.,*eh .ise, 

mirror is by the obiects ntn,. a u I former, as a, 

knowledge is said to hive taken p£’ Thuf 

simply the affected sentient wave^«f ’ knowledge is 
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\vc propose to lal.c up for a dctiilccl discussion in t’le sertion, 
dealing with the monistic Saiva thcorj of peroept'on. 

Tfin potsTR or r.i ssi sirr *\'r.r 

But if both the sentient and the insentient .'b’iSsas are 
momentary so must be the Knowledge :il<o; and if 'o. then even 
the postulate of the power of Jnowlcdre f^ilsto exr'a n tl j 
“why” of all the worldly transactions. For, our experience tells 
us that our decision to try to g.un or shun an object is reached 
after a sufficiently elaborate psycho!ogi;.->l process Tltc 
first thing that we do is to place, as u were, tlie experience of 
the present object by the side of tint of .i smiil .f one in the 
past Then we compare the two, draw a sort of inference as 
to the useful or harmful nature of what is present .before us 
and accordingly decide to try- to gam or shun it. The Jenow' 
ledge is momentary. ]i is destroyed in the \ cry next moment 
after its production, but the comparison of experiences, neces- 
sary for motor response, requires its continuous existence in 
some form till the comparison is done The theory of momen- 
tary knowledge, therefore, cannot satisfactorily .-ecoant for 
the togetherness of experiences of different times on which .all 
worldly transactions depend. Therefore, m order to explain 
the psychological phenomenon of the above dcscrirnon, the 
abhasavadiDS postulate another aspect of the omniscience, 
the power of remembrance' 

The power of remembrance is that power of the Universal 
Consciousness by virtue of which it manifests itself in the 
form of such an individual self as can retain the effects of 
the external stimuli, received at the time of perception, and 

a eto revive them at that of a subsequent perception of 
a similar thmg so as to make the unification of the experiences 
Of both the present and the past times possible. The fact is 
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that the sentient’- wave is like a momentary wave of light 
emanating from a permanent source. It is this source that 
retains in a sub-conscious stale the idea of having sent out 
a wave towards a certain object and that of having received a 
stimulus of a certain kind therefrom. The point in question 
will become clear if in this case also, as we did in that of 
knowledge, we draw a distinction between the power and the 
phenomenon of remembrance. The former is that power 
which is the cause of such a limited perceiver as is the im- 
mediate permanent source of the emanating sentient wave and 
the latter is the effect thereof.® We take up the problem of 
remembrance for an exhaustive treatment in the 4th chapter. 


or 

the power of differentiation. 

It has been stated above that all that is, i. e., all that can 

Llf Universal 

Seff. For, consistently with the idea of its perfection we 

not only as separate from ii. 

"WK) frameach oth., j!. 

‘‘MW, .sd=«rib,d 

are like waves. On the ^ subject and the object 

i»« i«dape,to, „d .Sv°“e~r'”“°“-“ 

PMJdWjffi acc«.s for ttiafl f , 

“PM of Iho OMfcoiejoo a, A»o^ PP^’Wulg the aitd 
“PM of aeoanfeeieoe. rtol,™T T 

‘.bieeuv. (j„.) 0, 0^3'"’'“'' whe- 
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from one another, though in reality’ even at the lime of such 
a manifestation they arc one with thejr common substratum. 
Thus,” It IS that power wluch is the cause of all the deter- 
minate knowledge of the limited self. This concept of the 
Universal Consciousness as the cause of all the psychological 
phenomena is in complete accord with the one, contained in 
the following line of the Bhagavadglta: 

“Matlah smrtirjfidnamapohanaflca ” 

Bh. G,. XV, 15. 


KARTRTVA SAKTI. 

It may be stated at the very outset that the word Kartrtva 
^akti is used in more than one sense. It is used in the sense 
of the creative power or power of manifestation in general : 
as such it means the same thing as Svitanlrya ^akti. Therefore, 
if we take Kartrtva iakti in this wider sense the omniscience 
or jiiatrtva ^akti will be simply an aspect of it. Abhinava 
has made this point very clear in the following words : — 

“Sa cayam svatantrah tadevasya 

parame^varyam mukhyamanandamayani rupam iti 
purvamupSttam ‘kartan’ ili. Tadeva svatantryam vibhajya 
vaktum ‘jflatari’ iti pa^cannirdistam” 

1. P. V., 1, 31-2. 

It IS also used to denote that aspect of the Svatantrya sakti 
which IS responsible for the innumerable varieties of, the in- 
ternal limited manifestation. These varieties, as the Jiiatrtva 
^akti reveals them, are manifested in two ways, viz., ( 1 ) hy a 
simultaneous manifestation of many forms, each of which is 
substantially different and apparently separate from the rest^ 
for instance, when we see a beautiful landscape with all its 
trees and creepers ; and ( II ) by successive manifestation of 
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.large number of forms which so resemble one another that 
hey are recognised to be the various forms of the same thing, 
as when we see a fawn frisking about. The former is calledl 
De«akiam5bhasa, due to Murtivaicitrya, and the latter Kala- 
kramabhasa, caused by Kriyavaicrtrya. Thus “Kartrtva sakti” 
in its limited sense, the sense in which we are using the expre- 
ssion here, means that aspect of the Svatantrya gakti which is 
responsible for the innumerable varieties of the internal 
limited manifestation. It has two aspects, the Kriya ^akti and 
the Kala Sakti. 

KRIYA SAKTi. 

Kriya or action", according to this system, is nothing but 
an appearance of a long series of closely similar physical forms 
in so quick a succession as to produce a persistence of vision. 
Let us take, for instance, the hero of a drama, represented in 
a cinematographic film, and suppose that we are seeing that 
part of the film in which he is represented alone in a solitary 
place in a fit of anger, tearing his hair, grinding his teeth, 
rushing forward with a jerk, stopping suddenly and looking 
round wildly. At such a sight we use different expressions 
“tearing” etc., expressive of different kinds of the so called 
action, with reference to the hero. But let us ask “why ?” Is 
it not simply because of the appearance of a series of pictures, 
each of which, though different from the rest of the series, has 
yet enough common clement to be identified with both the 
preceding and the following; and does not each one of 
the expressions, expressive of an action, stand for the establi- 
shed convention which calls a certain number of similar 
successive pictures by one word For instance, when we say 
“the hero is rushing”, does not the word “rushing” denotea 
set of pictures beginning with the one that represents the hero’s 
first movement to raise one of fais feet : and do we not use 
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that word simply because of ' production of persistence of 
vision and consequent consciousness that the same figure 
is doing all the movements indicated by the particular word ’ 

To make the idea clear let us state here briefly that, just 
like the Bauddha, the Pratyabhijiia also holds that the Abhasas 
are momentary and that the apparent continuity of a thing is 
due to the proportionately long series of similar abhasas, 
which follow one another in so quick a succession that we 
think that the same is having continuous existence. In the 
case of the flame of an oil-lamp, for instance, the flame, as 
the scientists tell us, is changing every moment. But as the 
old flame disappears the fresh energy comes in its place and 
is transformed into a new one with such quickness that we feel 
that the same flame is having continuous existence. The 
Tnka, or the Pratyabhijfla, therefore, holds that an action is 
nothing but an appearance of the Universal Consciousness in 
those multifarious forms, a group of which is conventionally 
referred to by a single expression, much as the word “running” 
in the above illustration of the cinematographic film, is used 
for a large number of pictures beginning with the one, show- 
ing the first attempt at lifting of the-foot, and ending with 
that which immediately precedes the first of the next group to 
be expressed by a similar word. 

To make the point a little clearer let us take, for instance, 
a dream in which we see a person running and try to explain 
it psychologically. We know that a dream is nothing but a 
certain arrangement of the residual traces ( samskaras ), now 
revived owing to some unknown cause. Now the question is 
“does the running man of the dream represent one revived 
impression or more The natural answer to this is “more” 
i. e. as many as there are pictures required to represent this 
movement in a cinema-show. According to the PratyabhijBa, 
the universe is simply a manifestation of the Universal Cons- 
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ciousness very much similar to the individual manifestation 
of dream or the common lastmg creation of a Yogin. There- 
fore, just as a running person is represented by a senes of 
revived impressions in a dream and by a series of pictures in a 
cinema-show, so in ordinary worldly life each activity is repre- 
sented by a senes of abl^sas. Knya^akti, therefore, is that 
aspect of the Kartrtva ^akti, tvhichis responsible for such 
internal abhasas as, being externally manifested by the power 
of knowledge (jflana^akti) give rise to the idea of action. 
These abhasas are connected or disconnected with one another’^ 
exactly as are the mental impressions in the case- of a dream 
or the various pictures in the case of a cinema-show. This® 
very power is responsible for such manifestations also as 
give rise to concepts of conjunction ( Sambandha ), generality 
( SamSnya ), place ( Deia ), space ( Dik ) and time etc.* 

kAla sakti. 

Ka'a ^akti is another aspect of the Kartrtva Sakti, which is 
responsible for the manifestation of each constituent of the 
series of abhasas, on which the concept of action is based, 
as cut off from the rest, exactly as the Apohana aspect of 
the Jfiatrtva Sakti manifests each constituent of the block of 
images formed on the mirror of Buddhi’ as separate from 
the rest. 

We may add here that the Universal Consciousness with 
the powers described in the foregoing pages is called Mahe- 
Svara on the analogy of a king. A person is called ISa, ISvara 
or lord because of his havmg control over a part of the world ® 
The Universal Consciousness is called Mahelvara because it 
controls, in every way, not only all that we can conceive 

but also all that which is beyond the conception of our limited 
power. 

^ P- V., II. 174-6. 2. I. P. V , ir, 12. 

1. P. V., II, 24. 4. I. P. V,, n. 42. 6. I, P. V., I, 44. 
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THE CATEGORIES OF THE ABHASAVADA. 

In the preceding chapter we have dealt with the Abl^a- 
vadin’s concept of the Universal Consciousness as the mani- 
festor. In this chapter, therefore, we propose to give a brief 
exposition of the Manifested. 

The Abhasavada divides the manifested into thirty six 
categories. This division, as Abhinava very clearly states, is 
based, neither wholly on the scientific observation, nor purely 
or exclusively on the logical inference. The authority of the 
Agamas’- is its sole basis. This, however, does not mean that 
it has no support of the facts of experience and that it is 
simply a matter of belief. It means only this that it is not 
within the reach of the ordinary means of perceptional or 
inferential knowledge to reveal fully the essential nature and 
. the full implication of each one of the Tattvas. It does not 
deny that it is a result partly of long intuitive ( Yogic ) ej^eri- 
ments and partly of a careful study of mind and matter. 

Of the thirty-six categories twenty-five i. e., from the 
Purusa to the earth are in common with the Sankhya, with 
some slight difiietences in some cases, as we shall point out, 
while dealing with them separately; and one, namely the 
Maya, is in common with the Vedanta, though not as 
one that cannot be spoken of as either being or not-b^ 
(Sadasadbhyam anirvacaniya ) but as a power of theMahe- 
^vara. The remaining ten are common to both the dualistic 
and the non-dualistic schools of the Saivagama. Of these ten, 
which represent the first ten of the thirty-six categories, the 


1. I.P.V,, 11,186 
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first five represent five powers or, to be more accurate, five 
aspects of the Ultimate Reality. The remaining five, which 
are placed between the Maya and the Purusa in the order of 
manifestation, represent the limitations of an individual self. 

These Tattvas can be classed as pure or impure, according 
as they belong to the pure or impure creation. The first 
five are said to belong to the pure creation inasmuch as they 
are manifested by the Siva himself by the sheer force of his 
will, independently of any prompting cause, luce Karma, or 
material cause, like Maya^. The rest, i. e, from the Kaia to 
the earth, are created by Aghora or Ananta, with the help of 
Maya This is called impure creation because it is of limited 
nature. It is controlled by the law of Karma, because its 
purpose IS to supply the necessary stimuli for the varying 
experiences of the countless souls, the experiences which these 
souls must undergo, according to their Kaunas. These cate- 
gories can also broadly be divided into two groups, the self- 
luminous, consisting of the sentient categories constituted by 
various kinds of subject (Pramatr), and the illuminable, 
consisting of the insentient categories such as the earth etc. 

The categories are mere manifestations of the Ultimate, 
and as such are essentially the same as their source, and so are 
all the knowables, because they are mere collocations of some 
of the Tattvas. A collocation is said to belong to one category 
are another, according as a particular Tattva forms its basis 
by being the chief constituent of it, A jar, for instance, is 
said to be earthy, not because it is exclusively made up of 
earth, but because earth is its chief constituent. 

PRALAYAAND MAHAPRALAYA. 

The universal dissolution ( Pralaya ) is of two kinds, the 
smair a nd the ‘great’. In the former every thing gets dis- 

1. T. A., VI, 6B. 
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solved into its primordial substances and qualities. It is a 
state in which, according to the Sankhya, the qualities (gunas), 
namely, Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, are in a state of perfect 
equality; and, according to the Vai^esika, every thing is redu- 
ced to atoms. The individual souls in this state are, as it were, 
in deep sleep, though still in the bondage of their past 
individual Karmas. Such a dissolution is referred to by the 
word "Pralaya”. 

We have not so far discovered sufficient material which 
might give us a very clear idea of the condition of the Tattvas 
in the state of “small dissolution”, according to the Pratya- 
bhijfia. There IS, however, the following statement in the 
Tantraloka — 

^ N 

“Wvarecchavaia ksubdha bhoga lolika cidganan 

Samvibhahktum aghore^ah srjatlha sitetaram” 
which shows that in regard to the condition of the indivi- 
dual there is a complete agreement between the Sankhya and 
the Vai^esika on the one hand and the Pratyabhijfla on the 
other. The Pratyabhijfla view, however, on the MahSpralaya 
is sufficiently clear in the existing literature. According to 
the available information, it is a state of perfect annihilation 
of all that is manifested. In this state the collocations and 
their constituents, the Tattvas, suffer the same fate, and the 
individual selves, their bondages, Apava, Karma and Mayiya, 
having been snapped, lose their individuality and are comple- 
tely merged in the Universal Self, the Ultimate Reality. This 
system believes in both kinds of dissolution. How this belief 
does not conflict with the theoiy of Karma, and, how creation 
of all kinds of limited selves does not make the Parama Siva 
cruel or partial, we shall explain in the course of our treat- 
ment of the theory of Karma in the fifth chapter. 

The creation of the physical universe is not wanton but 
purposeful. It is meant for supplying the necessary stimuli 
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for varying experiences which the innumerable souls must 
enjoy or suffer according to their individual Karmas. Hence 
it presupposes Karma as its prompting cause. At the time of 
“Pralaya” the souls with their individual Karmas, are, as it 
were, in a state of deep sleep. Therefore, when they wake 
up from the sleep of Pralaya, the Prompting cause, the Karma, 
being there, the creation can begin. The case with the Maha- 
pralaya, however, is different. In that the individual souls 
are not merely in deep sleep. On the contrary, they then com- 
pletely lose their individuality and are perfectly one with the 
Ultimate. Their waking up, as after Pralaya, is, therefore, out 
of the question. The prompting cause being absent, how can 
the creation take place ’ It is because of this that the Naiya- 
yikas and the Vedantins^ etc. do not admit the Mahapralaya, 

The monistic Saivaism, however, believes in the Mahapra- 
laya and reconciles this belief with its theory of dependence 
of the creation of the physical universe on the Karmas of the 
individual selves by attributing a wider meaning to the word 
“Karma” than that in which it is ordinarily used. In the 
literature other than that- on the Pratyabhijna, it means 
a certain effect that is produced on the limited self by 
the personal conviction of the potentiality of a particular 
action to lead to a certain experience at the time of 
maturation. But in the Pratyabhijfia literature it is used in 
another sense also, namely, the limited desire which has no 
reference to any particular object and which, according to this 
system, arises in a newly manifested limited self, just before 
the creation of a new physical world which follows a Maha- 
pralaya, This desire is without any objective reference, because 
it precedes the creation of object. It may, therefore, be spoken 
of as a mere eagerness on the part of the limited self to use 
its limited power. When the distinction of one from the other 

1. V. S. S. Bh., 407, 
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IS tried to ba emphasised, the former is referred to as “Karmv 
samshara" and the latter as “Krirmam.ita " Ordmarils, how- 
ever, the simple word “Karma" is used for both. 

To mahe the point clear let ns add here that, according to 
this system, the creation, maint-'n.incc .ind destruction arc 
governed hy the law of Karma ; b.it the o1»>cur.''iion and the 
grace (Tirodhana and Antirr,ih.i) depend entirely upon the will 
of the Lord. The obscuration is nothing cKs than th; Lord's 
appearing in the form of the innum-r.iblc limited sshes whose 
limitedness consists in their ignorance of their ulcrtily with the 
Universal Self, in mere consciousness of imperfection and m 
Consequent limit.ation of their powers ol I now ledge and action. 
This hmit.ation is teUinically t. ailed An -v.it.nb. I he powers 
of knowledge and action being limited, limit ’tion in desire 
naturally follows. The abo\c described assumption of the 
multifarious forms by the Universal Self precedes the now 
creation of the physical universe .iftcr a Mahapralaya The 
desire, therefore, that arises in the limited self, is naurally 
without objective reference. U is a mere c.ipcrness to use the 
powers of knowledge and action, and as Ihev are limited so 
the desire also has naturally to be so Tiiis desire is called 
KSrmamala. 

Therefore, w'hen the Pralyabhijiiri says that the Karma is 
prompting c.ausc in the creation of the physic.al uniserse which 
follows Mahapralaya, by the svord "Karma" it means Karma- 
mala For, how can there be any Karmasamskara before that 
creation which comes after a total universal dissolution ( niah> 
pralaySnantara srsti ) m which the souls having been made free 
from all kinds of bondages and limitations become one w'lth 
the Universal Self ’ Thus, according to this system, the grace 
is responsible for the total universal dissolution and the obs- 
curation for the ordered creation that follows Malupralaya, 
The power of obscuration comes into play after a Mahapra" 
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aya only, to supply the prompting cause for the new creation 
:o proceed. In the case of the physical creation which follows 
?ralaya, the prompting cause in the form of Karma, as asso- 
:iated with the innumerable individual selves, being already 
jhere, the use of the power of obscuration is unnecessary. 
Both, the Mahapralaya and the creation that follows, are, 
jherefore, not possible, according to those systems which hold 
the Karma to be merely Karmasamskara, and do not believe 
in the two independent functions of the MaheSvara, the obs- 
curation and the grace. For, according to them, one of the 
most essential antecedent conditions of the creation is the Kar- 
masamskara, as the promptmg cause. Therefore, if there be 
Mahapralaya, i. e. if all were completely to merge in the Ul- 
timate, if the individual souls were to lose their individuality 
and were to become free from Karma, there being no promp- 
ting cause, the fresh creation would not take place. The 
monistic Saiva theory of Karma receives more detailed treat- 
ment in the fifth chapter. 

TATTVA DEFINED. 

A Tattva is that which lasts through the ‘small dissolution’ 
of the universe and is always present in its effects, in its 
collocations, or in the beings marked by certain characteristics 
peculiar to itself. It is pervasive in so far as it forms the 
liasis of all the collocations belonging to that creation, of 
which it IS the chief constituent. This world, in which we 
live, move and have our being, is called earthly (parthiva), not 
because it is made up of earth alone, but because earth is its 
chief constituent.^ The definition, however, seems to be a little 
complicated. It is not equally applicable in all its parts to all 
the Tattvas. For, though all are pervasive in the above sense, 
yet because of the difference in the essential nature of certain 


1. T. A„ VI, 3. 
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groups of the Tattvas from others and so of the things belong- 
ing to them, there is difference in the manner of pervasion. 
The earth, for instance, pervades what is earthly, as a material 
cause does its effects. Similarly the Prakiti pervades its evo- 
lutes, according to the Sahkhya terminology, as qualities do 
their collocations, and the sentient Tattvas, from Furusa to 
Siva, pervade those which have common characteristics with 
them, as a genus does the individual things. It is this fact 
which the words “the effect”, “the collocation” and “the beings 
with common characteristics” arc meant to indicate, as the 
following quotation shows : — 

“Svasmin karyetha dharmaughe 

Yadvapi sva sadrg gune 

Sste samanya kalpena 

Tananad vySptr bhavatah 

Tattattvana krama^a^i prthvi 

Pradhanam pum Sivadayah.” T. A., VI, -4-5. 

THE ORDER OF MANIFESTATION OF THE PURE CREATION. 

The pure creation is a supersensuous creation. Just as the 
Naiyayikas believe in the earthly, the watery, the airy, the 
fiery and the etherial beings and classify them according as 
any one of the five elements is the chief constituent of their 
bodies, so the PratyabhijflS believes in five kinds of the super- 
sensuous and super-natural beings, who are m no way con- 
nected with body, senses, vital airs, intellect or mind, and 
classifies them as Sambhava, Saktija, Mantra-mahe^vara, 
Mantresvara and Mantra^ according as any one of the five 
powers, of the Universal Self ( Parama &va ), being ( Cit ), 
consciousness ( Ananda ), wfll ( Iccha ), knowledge ( jflana ) 
and action ( Kriya ) predominates in them. The predominance 
of any one of these powers,^ m the absence of all connections 


1. T. A , VI. 62. 
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with the material world, results only in a certain state of 
consciousness or an affection of the purity of self. These 
states very closely correspond to the successive states through 
which a person rises to the ordinary consciousness of the 
wakeful state from that of perfect senselessness, in which even 
breathing stops. These states can also be spoken of as similar 
to those, through which a Yogin descends from the transcen- 
dental state ( Turlyavastha ) to that of the ordinary worldly 
experience. 


Leaving aside, for the present, the consideration of purely 
super-sensuous spintual states, if we analyse the psychological 
movements which precede an ordinary action of daily occu- 
rrence, we come to the following two conclusions : — ( I ) that 
an individual, who is, after all, only an epitome of the Uni- 
versal Self, possesses all the five powers attributed to the 
latter, and ( II ) that, in the former’s activity, these powers, 
because of the dependence of each of the following, in the 
above order, on what immediately precedes, necessarily come 
into play in the same order in which they are supposed to be 


manifested in the pure creation. Imagine, for instance, an 
artist, sitting bent over his canvas. At one time he picks up 
a brush, dips it in a paint and takes it so near the canvas that 
an on-looker feels sure that he would give some artistic strokes 
to It : but suddenly he stops his hand, thinks a little, and then 
places the brush back again in its place. What is it that con- 
trols his activity ? Is it not an idea or mental image, which 
he is trying to produce, or rather, reproduce on the canvas, 
that does so ? And what is this idea after all ? Is it not an 
affection of the self? Tfjt fc, ^ill it be wrong to call it 
knowledge ? If not, does it not prove that the production of 

a new thing presupposes its knowledge which controls the 
productive activity ? 


Now the next thing to be found 


out is as to why does a 
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particular idea control at a particular time, or rather, why 
does a particular idea arise at a certain time to the exclusion 
of all the rest Is it not because of the artist’s will ’ Is it 
not the power of will that gives rise to and maintains a certain 
idea for a certain time Has it not often been found that, 
when the control of the will weakens, other ideas rush in and 
spoil the work ? Does it not often happen that after a long 
sitting without any appreciable progress in the work, when he 
loses his patience, he spoils his own work by giving some 
random strokes and then in sheer disgust, as if in a fit of 
madness, tears his canvas to pieces ? Let it, however, be 
remembered that even these random strokes and the teanng of 
the canvas are not without a precedent idea for so doing; nor is 
the idea without the prompting of the will. For, before 
these acts of madness are done, this will, often finds expression 
in such words as “It is a hopeless task”. 

The invariable precedence of will to knowledge is thus 
undeniable. But is this will absolutely independent ’ Can all 
the created will Or, can any limited creation always will ^ 
If not, why ? A log of wood can never will, nor can a person 
in an utterly senseless condition. The will, therefore, appare- 
ntly presupposes and depends upon consciousness. 

This consciousness is inseparably connected with the 
■‘being’, as the power of germmation is with a seed. This 
‘being’ represents the ego, the entity, for which the word 

‘self’’ stands m “self-consciousness” or the word “aham” iu 
“aham asmi”. 

Thus a careful study of microcosm proves that both, the 
attribution of the five powers to Parama Siva, the manifestor,’^ 
and the order of their manifestation, as conceived by this 
system, are based on the facts of experience and are not matters 
of purely r eligious belief. 

1. T. A. VI, 48. 
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The conceptioa of these powers or aspects of the Universal 
Self and their coming into play in the same order as shown 
above, is not altogether foreign to the Upanisad literature. For 
instance, compare the following : — 

"Sadeva saumyedam agra asid ekam evadvittyam 

tadaiksata, bahu syam, prajayeya, iti, tattejo asrjata." 

Ch. U. 6, 2, 1-3. 

This passage is quoted by Sankara to point out the distinction 
between the insentient creator, the Pradhana of the Sahkhya, 
and the sentient creator, the Brahman of the Vedanta. While 
discussing this passage, Sankara admits that the “being” ( Sat ) 
aspect is common to both, the Pradhana and the Brahman, but 
it is the consciousness ( Iksatikarma ) that constitutes the point 
of difference between them and that “being” precedes “cons- 
ciousness”. 

But Sankara’s object in quoting and discussing the passage 
in question was simply to interpret the text of Badarayana 
and to refute the Sankhya theory of creation. Se has, there- 
fore, not discussed other points connected with the remaining 
two clauses. A careful study of the passage as a whole, 
however, shows that the Upanisad states all the five aspects of 
the Universal Self, in which the Pratyabhijfia believes, and that 
there is perfect agreement between the two in regard to the 
order of their manifestation. Even Sankara admits that the 
being’ is the first and the action is the last of the five aspects 
and that consciousness follows ‘being’. We have, therefore, 
got to consider only the remaining two, indicated by the two 
clauses “bahu syam” and “prajay^a” ( may I be many, may I 
grow forth ). It will be apparent even to a superficial reader 
that they express desire ; for, the finite verbs of both the cla- 
uses are put in the potential mood. But the question is as to 
whether there is any distinctive implication of each of the two. 
In our humble opinion the first simply states the rise of will 
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( desire ) to become many, bat the second the rise of an idea 
which controls the activity whereby the desire is to be realised, 
exactly as the mental image in the case of an artist, descri- 
bed in a preceding paragraph, controls his productive acti- 
vities, One can become many in at least two ways, by dividing 
one’s self into many, as a flame does mto rays, or by growing 
itself into many, as a seed does through successive stages. 
The control of the idea of growth over the activity, wherewith 
the desire to become many is realised, consists in its directing 
the activity of the Universal Self into the channel of creation 
as opposed to that of self-division. It would, therefore, not 
be wrong to say that “prajayeya” indicates the rise of the con- 
trolling idea ( knowledge ) precedent to the act of creation. 
Thus the Vedanta and the monistic Saivaism appear to agree 
on the number, the nature and the order of manifestation of 
the five aspects of the Universal Self. 

SIVA TATTVA. 

Like the Sankhya, which believes that in every evolute of 
the Prakrti all the three qualities are present and that the dis- 
tinction of one evolute from another depends upon the difife- 
rence in the proportion of the constituent qualities of an in- 
dividual evolute, the Pratyabhijfla also holds that in every 
manifestation of the pure creation all the five powers of the 
Universal Self are essentially present and that the difference 
of one manifestation from another is due to the predominance 
of one of the powers in a particular manifestation, ^iva 
Tattva is the first manifestation and the power of “being” 
( Cit ) predominates in it. It is purely subjective, and has no 
objective or predicative reference. It is free not only from the 
impurities of Karma and Maya but also from that impurity 
which is technically called Anavamala. The experience’^ of 

1. I. P. V., 1, 1. 
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this State, if the use of such a word be permissible, is pure 
“1”. This experience may be compared to that of Nirvikalpa- 
samadhi. It is wrong to use even such a predicate as “am” 
in reference to it ; because “am” also implies some kind of 
relation of identity, which presupposes both the self-cons- 
ciousness and the consciousness, howsoever vague or indefi- 
nite, of something apart from the self. Both the self-conscious- 
ness and the object are, however, later manifestations. How 
can, therefore, any talk of them in reference to Siva be justi- 
fiable ’ It may be said to represent that entity, the idea of 
which is conveyed by the word “self” in the compound "self- 
consciousness”, when it is not used to refer to body, vital air, 
mind or Buddhi. 

It has already been pointed out that Abhinavagupta differs 
from Utpalacarya in regard to the number of categories in so 
far as the latter admits thirty six only^ while the former, under 
the influence of the Kula system, holds Anuttara^ or Parama 
Siva to be the thirty seventh ; and that Utpalacarya took Siva 
and Parama Siva to be identical. Accordingly Utpalacarya 
presents the Siva Tattva, not as a level of transcendental ex- 
perience in which the ‘I’, the ‘Self’ alone is experienced, as 
does Abhinavagupta, ( Ahamiti pura bhasayati yat ), but as 
the metaphysical principle, which is the unity of the powers 
of knowledge and action, is omniscient and omnipotent, is 
capable of manifesting innumerable creations and annihila- 
tions of the entire mass of Tattvas ( Categories ) as mere ref- 
lections on itself and is not of the nature of ‘Abhasa’, though 
it appears in meditation and instruction as mere ‘appearance’ 

( Abhasa ). 

Tadetadaviyukta jfianakriyaiQpam kriyadvarena sakalatatt- 
varaSgata srstisamharasata pratibimbasahisnu yat tadupade^a 

1. Bh., Vol. I, 6. 
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bhavanadisu tatha bhasamanamanabhasamapi vastutah Siva- 
Tattvam. > 

Bh., VoL n, 211. 


In his conception of the first category, the Siva, according 
to Abhinava’s interpretation, Utpalacarya seems to repeat what 
he said in the beginning of the I^vara Pratyabhijfla Karika 
about Mahe^vara as follows : — ■ 


“Kartari jflatari svatmanyadisiddhe MaheSvare” 

Bh., Vol. I, 48. 

This supports the view that UtpalacSrya held Siva and 
Parama Siva or Mahe^vara to be identical. 


Sakti. 

The next category, the manifestation of which follows that 
of the Siva, is the Sakti. This can scarcely be called the 
second Tattva. Its manifestation takes place almost sunulta- 
neously with the first : for, unless there be consciousness of 
what is manifested how can it be said to have been manifested 
at all ? It is, however, spoken of as the second, because the 
consciousness presupposes the “being” as the rays do a flame. 
Just as there can be no rays without a flame so there can be 
no consciousness without “being”. But still just as in the 
successive manifestations of the light energy, flame undeniably 
precedes the rays, so, in those of the Universal Self, “being” 
precedes consciousness. Though the experience of the beings 
belonging to this state, like that of the preceding, is without 
“any objective reference, yet it is not altogether without predi- 
cative reference The experience of the Saktijas is marked by 
the additional element of “am” to the “I” as “I am”. In this the 
Ananda Sakti predominates. 

sadasiva. 

This is the third category and the power of will predomi- 
nates in it. The will, as our experience tells us, is not alto- 
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gether without any objective reference, nor is its object so 
distinct as that of knowledge. This Tattva, therefore, repre- 
sents a very faintly affected state of the Self. It is a transi- 
tional stage between the unaffected state of the Siva and the 
Sakti and the distinctly affected state of the Bvara Tattva. 
The affection of the Universal Self at this stage may be 
compared to that of the limited self of an artist when the 
desire to produce a master-piece first arises within him.^ It 
may also be compared to the extremely faint outline of an 
intended artistic production on a canvas. 

The experience of the beings of this Tattva may be represe- 
nted as “I am this”. It has, however, to be remembered that 
the “this” which represents the universe, the cause of affection, 
is so indistinct that it can be said to affect the universal beings 
of this Tattva as little as a picture does a canvas when it is 
represented by extremely faint outlinmg dots only. 

' The experiencing entities, belonging to this category, are 
called Mantramahe^as. They are universal beings and because 
they are not perfectly free from the impurity, called Anavamala, 
their experience, therefore, is not without any objective 
reference. The object, however, is not of limited nature as 
in the case of the ordinary mortals. The whole universe 
constitutes their object and is conceived by them as identical 
with themselves ( sarvasya avyatirekena, 1. P. V., 1. 36 ). 

iSVARA TATTVA. 

This IS the fourth category. > The power of knowledge 
predominates in it. It is marked by the rise to prominence 
of the “this” element of the Universal Self which had, but very 
faintly, begun affecting the Self in the Sadasiva state. It is 
but natural, that the objective element should predominate in 


1. I. P. V.,II, jl92-3. 
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It, because knowledge is nothing but an affection of the self, 
dje to internal or external causes, and the distinction of the 
state of volition from that of knowledge is only this that the 
affection of the self in the former case is very faint but in the 
latter it is so very clear that the element of the self, which 
predominates in the former case, is thrown into the back-ground 
in the latter. The difference between these two states of the 
Universal Self may be compared to those of a canvas, the 
former to the one in which the intended picture is faintly 
outlined in hardly perceptible dots ; and the latter to the other 
in which the picture is fully drawn and the canvas is thrown 
so much in the back-ground that ordinary people instead of 
calling it canvas call it picture. 

The idea of the predominance of the objective^ clement in 
the experience of the ISvara state is conveyed in the Pratya- 
bhijfia literature by giving the first position not to “I” as in 
the case of the experience of the Sada&va state 'T am this” 
but to "this” as "this I am”. It is perhaps to imply the idea 
of predominance of the objective element 'that this category 
is called "Uvara Tattva”, because lordliness of a lord consists 
in his holding what constitutes hts lordliness, to be more impo- 
rtant than his self. 


sadvidyS. 

It IS the fifth category and is marked by the predominance 
of the power of action. In this the objective element is 
neither so obscure as in the Sada^iva nor so predominant as 
in the Uvara, but it is, like the two pans of an evenly held 
balance ( samadhrta tula puta nyayena ), in a state of perfect 
equality with the subjective ® The experience of this state 
may be expressed as "I am this”. 


1. I. P. V., II, 131 


2. I. P. V„ II, 196. 
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ANALOGY EXPLAINED, 


Tt may be pointed out here that analogy of balancing beam 
( Samadhrta tulapu^a nyaya ) is referred to, not only to indi^ 
cate the relation between the subject and the object in their 
universality in the Vidya Tattva, but also in the SadaSiva and 
the Rvara, as the following quotations show : — 


( i ) "Yah samadhrtatulaputanyayena ahamidam iti para- 
marsah, tatkriyaiakti pradbanam Vidya Tattvam.” 

T. A., VI ( Comm. ) 50. 

( ii ) “Madhyame tu rGpe ‘Ahamidam’ iti samadhrtatula- 
putanyayena yo vimarSah sasada^^va natha ISvarabhattarakc 
ca, idambhavasya tu dhyamaladhyamalatakrto viiesah” 

Bh., Vol. 11, 223. 

The question, therefore, arises : "What are the points 
which are intended to be brought out by means of this analogy 
in different cases” ’ That the purpose of bringing in or 
referring to this analogy js different in each case is beyond 
doubt. For, the relation between the subject and the object 
in each case is different. 


^ difBculty, con- 

^ ® reference to Samadhrtatulaputanyaya in 

on Ts th^fT'"'' suggest a solution 

of It, as the following quotation shows 

■•KMMS5S muttwe 

labhyate”. 

The point may be elaborated as follL!’:-^" 

There are two views about the analogy under reference- 
opu ar ( li ) scientific. Accordmg to the popular view 
person, skilled in weighing, can hold the balancing beam 
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( Tula ) ‘straight’ so much so that there would be no difference 
in weight between the weight and weighed. Scientific view, 
however, is “No lihe can be absolutely straight”. The latter 
view seems to be referred to in the quotation, given just above. 

Accordingly when this analogy is given in the context of 
the Sada^iva and the Isvara categories, the point that is in- 
tended to be brought out, is that just as in the case of the 
balancmg beam, held straight, from the scientific point of 
view one end is lower than the other, so the difference between 
the experiences of the Sada^iva and the ISvara levels is due 
to the predominance of the subjectivity in the former and 
that of the objectivity in the latter. But this predominance 
is so subtle that it can be said to exists, not from the popular 
but from the logical, mathematical or scientific point of 
view only. 

But when this analogy is given in the context of the Sad- 
vidya, the popular view about holding the balancing beam 
straight is emphasised. Accordingly the point that is intended 
to be brought out is that just as the two ends of an absolutely 
evenly held balancing beam are in absolutely straight line, 

I neither is lower or higher, so in the experience at the Sad- 
vidya level, neither the subjectivity nor the objectivity pre* 
dominates or occupies a subordinate position. 

SADVIDYS AND VIDYA DISTINGUISHED. 

The Sadvidya Tattva is a distinct Tattva from the Vidya 
Tattva, which represents one of the limited powers of a limited 
self. Although the experience of the Universal Self in the 
state of the Sadvidya is to be expressed in the same words "I 
am this” as those required to state that of a limited individual 
self under the influence of the Vidya, yet the implication in 
each case is fundamentally different. In the former, both, 
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‘ I” and “this”, refer to the same thing L e. both have Samana- 
dhikaranya ; there is no consciousness of the subject as quite 
distinct from that of the object; but in the latter case “1” refers 
to the limited subject and “this” to the limited object.^ 

THE TWO ORDERS. 

The order, in which the Tattvas of the pure creation are 
given here, represents the one in which they rise from the 
Universal Self. The order of merging of these Tattvas back 
into the Universal Self, is the reverse of it. The self-recogni- 
tion (atma pratyabhijnana) is nothing but merging of the indivi- 
dual self in the universal. It is, therefore, held by the Pratya- 
bhijna that an individual self, in order that it may get 
completely merged in the Universal Self,^ has to pass through 
the successive states represented by the universal beings belong- 
ing to the ( I ) Sadvidya, ( II ) I^vara, ( III) SadaSiva and f IV ) 
Siva-Sakti Tattvas, which are classed as ( I ) Mantra, ( 11 ) 
Mantre^a, ( III "1 Mantramahe^a, and ( IV ) Siva. The chief 
point of distinction of one class from another is constituted 
by the association of each with one of the four states of Ana- 
vamala in the course of its destruction® i. e. ( I ) kincidhva- 
syamana, ( II ) dhvasyamana, ( III ) kiflciddhvasta, and f IV > 
dhvasta, respectively. 

In the above manifestations of the Universal Self the objec- 
tive universe is purely ideal and is realised as it is in reality. 
Their experiencing entities realise themselves as universal 
beings, which they really are, and their experiences also are 
free from all kinds of limitation. They, therefore, represent 
the sphere of the true knowledge and are spoken of as pure 
creation, which is characterised by freedom from limitation, as 
opposed to the impure which is the work of the Maya and as 
such is distinctively hmited. 


1. I.P.V., II, 196-?. 2. T. A., VI, 78. 3. T. A., VI, 80-1. 

?4 
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DIFFERENCE OF VIEWS ABOUT THE FIRST 
FIVE CATEGORIES. 

In regard to' the view that the first five categories from 
Siva to Sadvidya are characterised by the predominance of 
Cit, Ananda, Iccha, Jfiana and Kriya respectively,^ there is 
difference of opinion. While Abhinavagupta holds the above 
view, which according to Jayaratha, who gives quotations 
from the Agamic texts,* is in accordance with the Agamic 
tradition, Somananda in his ^iva Dmti holds that JifanaMti 
characterises Sada^iva. 

Athasmakam jfiana^aktirya sadaSivarOpata S. Dr., 27. 

And Utpalacarya in his commentary goes a step farther and 
asserts that I^vara, Siva and Pararaa Siva are characterised by 
the predominance of Kriya, Iccha and Cit Saktis respectively, 
as the following quotation shows : — 

“Jflana^aktimSn sadS^ivah, Udrktakriya^aktirlivara iti, 
Ata evecchaiaktimayah ^ivo yavaccitsvStantrya^aktiman 
paryante Parama ^ivah.” g. Dr.,'( Comm. ) 27- 

To discuss such differences needs more space than y 
available in the present volume. We propose to take them up 
in some future work. 


MAYA. 

We have just pointed out the distinction of the experience 
•of the'beings belonging to the Sadvidya from that of a limited 
individual under the influence of the Vidya. In the former 
case “I” and “this” refer to the same entity, but in the latter 
to two separate things, L e. in the former case the subject and 
the object are identical but in the latter they are different. In 
the former the idea of unity predominates, but in the latter 
that of duality or plurality preponderates. This may be consi- 


I. T. A.,V., 49 


2. T. A., V., { Comm. ) 49. 
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dered to be a typical point of distinction between the pure 
and the impure creations. The first manifestation of the impure 
creation is Maya. It is this Tattva, the manifestation of which, 
first of all, apparently breaks the unity of the Universal Self. 

It is the most distinctive power of the Universal Self in its 
creative aspect. It manifests diversity independently of any . 
external helper or prompter.^ It is conceived both as the power 
of obscuration and as the primary cause of all the limited 
manifestations. In its former aspect it is often referred to as 
*‘Moha”® and in the latter^s “parani^a”®. Its effect also, by 
transference of epithet ( upacara ), is spoken of fas “maya”. 

As such, Maya is limited ; for, whatever is manifested as 
apparently separate from the Universal Self is essentially so. 

It is pervasive, because it is the cause of the universe. It is 
subtle, because it passes ordinary comprehension. As an 
aspect of the Universal Self it is eternal.* 

The impure creation consists of two kinds of limited 
manifestations, the sentient and the insentient. The Maya, 
as the force of obscuration, is responsible for the appearance 
of the one Universal Self as innumerable individual selves, 
whose distinguishing feature is the ignorance of their real 
nature ( svarQpakhyati ) and consequent imperfection of their 
powers of knowledge and action : 

“Mohayati anena Sakti vi^esena iti moho mSya ^aktih 
tasyah va^ah samarthyam mohana-karyam prati aviramah 
yathoktam ‘Maya vimohini nama’ 

L P. V., I. 35. 

But Maya Tattva as the primary cause of all the insentient 
limited manifestations i. e. as ParaniSa, contains all the mani- 
festables within : 


1. T. A., VI, 116. 
3. T. A., VI,' 116. 


2. I, P. V., I, 36. 
<. T. A., VI, 117. 
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“Karyam casyam sadeva hi kaladi dharanl prantam” 

T. A., VIII, 4. 

Its manifestative activities are controlled by the Mahe^vara’s 
will. 

The supposition of Maya as a principle of obscuration is 
both necessary and logical. For, if the Ultimate Reality is 
possessed of all the five powers, Cit, Ananda, Iccha, Jflana and 
Kriya, and so is perfect in every way, and the universe is identi- 
cal with it, it has to tie explamed : where does the plurality^ 
of selves with all their ‘limitations come fromj and what is 
the cause of the limited creation which forms the object of 
experience of the limited beings ? To account for these facts, ' 
or rather, to answer these questions it is that the Maya is 
supposed to be the force of obscuration. As such, Maya. 
Tattva hides the true nature of the Self so that not only all 
its five powers are obscured but the universe also, which was 
in relation of -identity with it, disappears. Thus there arises 
the occasion for the other aspect of Maya, viz, as the cause 
of the limited universe, to come into play and produce the 
limited universe in all its parts almost simultaneously much 
as emblic myrobalan ( amalala ), being forcefully- struck with 
a staff, lets fail its fruits.^ Different authorities, however, 
have differently fixed the order of precedence and succession 
of the manifestations of Maya and have accordingly represented 
them to be related by the relation of cause and effect to one 
another. Abhinava follows the authority of the Malinl 
Vijaya Tantra in his statement of the order of manifestation 

t 

of the things belonging to the limited creation.^ 

KALA 

This is the first product of> Maya. The obscuration by 
Maya of the Universal Self leads to the affection of the latter 


1. T.A., VI, 128. 


2. T. A., VI, 129. 
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by the impurity, called Anavamala, in an innumerable variety 
of forms and so to the appearance of the Universal Self in 
the form of multifarious limited selves, 

“Maya svikara paratantryat sarvajfiatva sarvakartrtva- 
mayopi bodhah sarvajfiatvadi gunapahastanena akhyati 
rupam anavam malam Spannah yena. ghataka^avat pOrna 
xupat cidaka^at avacchedya parimillkrtah san tadeva 
pumstvam ucyate.” ■ , 

; P. S., (Comm.) 45-6. 

Kala, therefore, is that Tattva, which, being associated 
with the self, whose powers of knowledge and action have 
been obscured, partly restores^ to it the power of action. It 
is related to 'a limited seif not as an instrument to an ageilt, as 
the Vidya and other limited powers are, but as its causal agent.^ 
It is the knowledge of this Tattva, and not of the Prakrti as 
distinct from the Puru§a, that brings about the freedom from 
the bondage of Karma and places an individual in the higher 
-category of beings, called the Vijfianakala, who are beyond 
the sphere of. Maya.s ‘The knowledge of the distinction 
between Prakrti and Purusa, as got through following the teach- 
ings of the Sahkhya, saves a soul only from going lower 
than the Pradhana.* The Kala is admitted to be an independent 
Tattva because of its independent function of bringing limited 
power of action to a subject, a function which is quite distinct 
from, nay, opposite to that of obscuration which isthechara-' 
cteristic function of the Maya. 

But here it may be objected that action, in order that it 
may lead to a tangible result, presupposes knowledge of the 
object which is intended to be accomplished and towards 
which the agent's activity has to be directed. The power of 


1. T. A.. VI, 136. 
3. T. A., VI, 143. 


2. T. A., VI, 142. 

4. T. A., VI, 144-5. 
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knowledge having been obscured by the obscuring Maya, how 
can the limited power of action, restored to the limited 
by the Kala, function ? The Pratyabhijfia, therefore, believes 
in the following Tattva. 

VIDYA. 

It is a Tattva the association of which with the subject 
brings to the latter a limited power of knowledge. This may, 
more correctly, be spoken of as the power of discrimmation, 
because its distinctive function is to know the various objects, 
reflected on the Buddhi, as distinct from one another. The 
assumption of the Vidya as ^ different Tattva from the Buddhi 
is necessary; for, although the latter, being predominantly 
made up of Sattva, can receive reflection, yet, being simply a 
product of Gunas and, therefore, insentient, it cannot know^ 
either itself or that which is reflected on it. 

Another question may be raised here, namely, that if the 
limited powers of knowledge and action are common to all 
the subjects, what is it that is responsible for the choice by 
each individual of dififerent objects of his respective activities ? 
The Pratyabhijha postulates the following Tattva to answer 
this question. 

Riga ( attachment ? ) is that power which is responsible 
for an individual’s choice of a certain thing as an object of 
a particular activity, to the exclusion of all the rest that he 
knows.® It is not a mere absence of indifference ('Avairagya ) 
which is conceived to be a quality of the Buddhi by the 
Sankhya. It is rather that power which is responsible for the 
indifference ( Vairagya ) itself. What is Vairagya after all 
Is it not indifference? And as suchhrs it not got an object 


1. T. A., VI, 161-2. 


2. T.A.,VI, 157. 
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of its own ? How then can it take place without the assistance 
of the Raga as conceived by this system ? ' 

/ 

kala. 

The Kala Tattva ( titne ) forms another limiting condition 
of the limited self. Different conceptions of Kala have 
been discussed in Comparative ^Esthetics Vol. I, Indian 
Esthetics Second Edition p. 122-40. 

NIYATI. 

It is that power wtich limits the causal eflSciency of every 
thing. It is because of this that fire only burns and the sesame 
sprout comes out of the sesame seed only. This also is one of 
the limiting conditions of an individual, because he is contro- 
lled in his activities by this power.^ 

The last mentioned four, VidyS, Raga, Kala and Niyati, are 
the effects of Kala Tattva.* 


PURUSA. 

We have stated above how the Universal Self under the 
influence of its power, called Maya, assumes the innumerable 
forms of limited selves, whose limitation consists in ignorance 
of their essential nature and consequent deprivation of the 
powers of knowledge and action. Such a sentient limited 
manifestation, when possessed of the five attributes Kala etc., 
is spoken of as' Purusa. The above five attributes together 
with Maya, which is the cause of self-forgetfulness, as it were, 
of the Self, are at times spoken of as six covers. The, depri- 
vation of the Self of its powers of knowledge and action, 
consequent upon the obscuration of its real nature, is spoken 
of as “Apavamala”. And the objectless desire to use the 


1. T. A.,VX, 160. 


2. T. A., VI, 161. 
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limited powers is called “Karmatnala”, to which its future 
associations with ■insentient objects are due. The Turusa, 
therefore, is often described briefly as the Self affected by two 
impurities, the Anava and the Karma Malas, but free from the 
third, the Mayiya-mala: it presents^ purely the subjective 
element in the midst of the body, the senses, the vital airs, 
the mind and the Buddhi. K constitutes the 25th category. 
It Is often referred to as Fuman, Pudgala or Apu. It represepjs 
the permanent aspect of the individual, retains residual traces 
( Samskaras ) and passes through innumerable births and 
deaths. There is a marked similarity between the monistic 
Saiva and the Sahkhya concepts of Pur^sa. The former also 
like the latter believes that there isTio limit to the number of 
the Purusas and that the creation of the Prakrti is 'for supply- 
ing the necessary stimuli for the varying experiences which 
these Purusas must enjoy or suffer according to their individual 
Karma. The conceptions of Malas and six covers, however, 
are peculiar to this system. 

This very Purusa, when it momentarily identifies itself with 
body etc., is spoken of as the Dehapramata and so on Further, 
being entirely free from all kinds of association with the gross 
world at the time of the dissolution and lying in a state of 
deep sleep as it were, it is called Pralayakala. And when it is 
freed from the Karma-mala and consequently from the limited 
experiences, which are peculiar to souls in the bondage of 
Karma, xt is called Vijuanakala. As such it represents the 
transitional stage through which an individual self has to pass 
before reaching the state of the universal experiencer of the 
Buddha Vidya Tattva xvhich is also called Mahamaya - 

Two points have to be specially noted in this connection 
VIZ., the word “Karma” in the above statement does not stand 
for the sum total of the effects, produced on an individual 

1. T. A., tT, 164-6 , ‘ 2. I. P. V., ir, 200. 
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by his personal conviction thhl the deeds done by him ■would, 
.at the time of maturation, lead to a certain result; it means 
simply an objectless desire, which is responsible for the asso- 
ciation of the Self with the effects of MSya, as we shall explain 
in the course of our treatment of the monistic Saiva theory 
of Karma in the fifth chapter. Similarly the word “mayiya” 
stands for the gross body with all its gross constituents and 
associations ( Sarlra-bhuvanakaro maylyah pariklrtitah ). > In 
our above statement we are following the authority of Abhi- 
nava. Yogaraja holds a slightly different view. 

' THESANKOTA and THE PRATYABHIJSS CONCEPTS OF 
, PURUSA COMPARED. 

s 

According to the Sankhya, the innumerable Purusas are 
independent entities j but, according to the Pratyabhi jfla, they 
are the manifestations of the same Ultimate Reality. Furthe^-, 
Purusa, according to the former, remains always unaffected: 
it is, a pure sentient entity ( Purusastu puskara pala£avat 
nirlepah kintu cetanah ). But, according to the latter, Purusa, 
though equally sentient, yet it does not remain entirely un- 
affected under all circumstances, 

PRAKRTI Or PRADHANA, 

In the order of manifestation, the Prakrti is the first object- 
ive manifestation. According to the Pratyabhijfla concept of 
causality, it is the first purely objective ( vedyamatra ) effect 
of the Kala\ It represents the state of perfect equilibrium 
of the three qualities, Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. Taking the 
variety of its future effects into consideration ( Bhavi vedya 
vi^esapeksaya ), it is spoken of as the generic object ( Vedya 
samanyatmakam ). It is as countless as the Purusa, because 
each Purusa has a separate Pradhana, ( Tacca prati pum 


1. T. A, VI, in. 
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niyatatvat anekam. T. A., Comm., VI, 172 ). It is stirred to 
productive activity for the sake of Purusa by the SvatantreSa 
or Ananta.^ 

COMPARISON OF THE SaNKHYA AND THE PRATYABHIjSS 
CONCEPTS OF THE PRADHSNA. 

WMl^ both agree on the question of the PradhSna being a 
state of equilibrium of all the three qualities, Sattva, Rajas and 
Tamas, and on that of its working for the sake of Purusa, they 
fundamentally differ on the following points ! — 

I. It is independent in its action, acfording to the Sahldiya; 
but, according to the PratyabhijSa, it works only when it is 
stirred to activity by Ananta. 

II. It is one according to the former, but many according 
to the latter. 

We shall state Abhinava’s arguments in support of thePratya- 
bhijtii theory of Ptadhana as well as those which he advances 
in refutation of that of the Sankhya, in the 5th chapter. 

BUDDHI. 

It is a product of the qualities. It is capable of receiving 
reflection from all sides so that it receives the reflection of 
the light of the self from within as well as that of the exter- 
nal objects from without. The objects, which cast their 
reflections on Buddhi, are of two kinds : ( 1 ) the external, such 
as a gross object like jar, the reflection of which is received 
^ through the eyes, as at the time of perception ; and ( U ) the 
internal, i. e., the images built out of the revived residual 
traces ( Saihskaras ) the reflections of which are not got 
through the eyes, but which affect the Buddhi no less, as at the 
time of free imagination, remembrance and dream. The 


1. T. A, VI, 180. 
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apparent change of the mirror-like buddhi, due to a reflection, 
is technically called 6i/ddhh’;«i, or simply vrtti or jfiana. We 
shall dwell at some lenghth on the important part that Buddhi 
plays in perception, in the next chapter. 

THE SaNKHYA and THE PRATYABHIJNA CONCEPTS OF 
BUDDHI COMPARED. 

Thus, the Sankhya and the Pratyabhijfla agree on the 
conception of Buddhi so far as it is a common meeting place 
of both, the light of the Purusa from the one side and the 
reflection of the external object from the other. They, however, 
fundamentally differ on the nature of the source of internal 
light. According to the former, it is the pure self, ( Suddha 
Purusa ) that casts its light on Buddhi; but according to the 
latter, it is one that is affected by two impurities, Anava and 
Karma Malas. Further, according to the former, it is not 
objective ( asamvedya ), but, according to the latter, being 
an instrument of knowledge,^ it is knowable, like any other 
instrument such as the mind. 

AHANKARA. 

It is a product of the Buddhi. It is responsible for the 
identification of the limited self with the Buddhi and con- 
sequent attribution of the latter’s activity to the former. Its 
distinctive function is to control^ the five vital airs within the 
system and so the life itself. It is distinct from self-consci- 
ousness ( Ahambhava ), because while the latter is purely 
subjective ( Svatma matra vi^ranti satattvah ) and, therefore, 
without any objective reference; the former is due to superim- 
position of the self on the Buddhi.® 

1. T. A., VI, 192. 2. T. A., VI, ]85. 

3. T. A.. Comm., VI, 186. 
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' MANAS. 

The Manas or mind is a product of Ahankara ( egoity ). 
The element of Sattva predominates in it. How, without its 
co-operation with senses, no sensation of any kind is possible, 
how it carves images out of the blocks of sensations and 
what other important parts it plays in perception, we shall 
show, while dealing with the Pratyabhijfia theory of knowledge 
in the next chapter. 

THE remaining TWENTY TATTVAS. 

The remaining twenty Tattvas are as follows : — 

( I ) The five senses or powers of perception, called 
Bnddhindriyas or jfianendnyas, namely, the 
powers of 

(a) smelling ( ghranendriya ) 

(b) tasting ( rasanendriya ) 

(c) seeing ( caksurindriya ) 

(d) feeling-by-touch ( spar^anendriya ) and 

(e) hearing ( ^ravanendriya ) 

( II ) The five capacities of activity, called the Karmen- 
driyas, (organs of action?) namely, the capacities of 

(a) resting and enjoying passively ( upasthendriya) 

(b) rejecting or discarding ( payvindriya ) 

( c ) locomotion ( padcndnya ) 

( d ) handling ( hastendriya ) and 

( e ) voicing ( Vagindnya ). 

111. The five subtle elements ( tanmatras ) of 
( a ) smell ( gandha tanraatra ) 

( b ) taste ( rasa tanmatra ) 

( c ) form or colour ( rupa tanmatra ) 

( d ) touch ( sparia tanmatra ) and 

( e ) sound ( Safada tanmatra ). 
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IV. The five gross elements of 
( a ) earth 

( b ) water / 

( c ) light 
( d ) air, and 
( e ) ether. 

The first three groups originate from Ahankara with the 
predominance of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas respectively. And 
the five of the last group, namely, the gross elements, are 
the effects of the five of the preceding group of TanmStras 
respectively. 

Indriyas, according to the monistic Saivaism, are not mere 
physical organs of smelling and handling etc. They are rather 
the powers of the individual self, which operate through these 
physical organs. Leaving aside the mind and the intellect, 
there are ten Indriyas. Five are responsible for the perceptual 
activities of smelling, tasting, seeing, touching and hearing and 
as such are mere manifestations of the Vidy5, the limited power 
of knowledge. The remaining five are similarly responsible 
for the five kinds of the physical activities of handling, lo- 
comoting, voicing, rejecting and resting or enjoying passively 
a’nd as such are simply different forms of Kala, the limited 
power of action.^ 




1. T. A., VI, 199. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ABHASAVADA AS THE BASIS OF THE 
FRATYABHgNA THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

PreUminaries and Presuppositions. - 
XnnSSAVXDA AND PRACTICAL LIFE. 

Abhinava very dearly says, as has already been stated in 
the first chapter, that the practical utility of his system is 
that it explains the real nature of phenomenal existence and 
so enables its followers to recognise the Ultimate Reality. 
It IS, therefore, meant for only those who arc seeking the truth, 
who want to understand the real nature of the ‘apparent’. As 
for those, who are completely engrossed in the worldly acti- 
vities of momentary interest and, therefore, seek the explana- 
tion only of the apparent nature of the apparent, the view- 
point and the method of the Naiyayikas is the best.’^ The 
Abhasavada holds that each object, as we perceive it, is a 
momentary collocation of a certain number of abTiasas ; that 
the individual is in reality identical with the Universal Self 
and as such has no independent will of its own, but acts and 
moves as the latter makes it do; that whatever is, is ever one 
with the Universal Self and even when a thing appears to have 
a separate existence, it is as little independent of the Ultimate 
as the objects of a dream are of the dreaming self and that 
the difFcrcnce between the real and the illusory i. e. between 
the silver, appearing at the sight of a mother-of-pearl, and the 
real silver or between the objects of a dream and those of the 
wakeful state, is purely conventional ; both of them are equally 
real or unreal ; the difference between them is of degree and 


1. I. P. V., I, 26, 
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not of kind. But does a practical man of the world require 
the knowledge of all these philosophical concepts ? Can such 
a knowledge help him in achieving what he has set his heart 
on ? Abhinava’s statement : “In practical every-day life the 
view-point of the Naiyayikas is the best” seems, therefore, to 
have been inspired by the following words of Lord Krsna : — 

“The enlightened should not disturb the minds of the 
unenlightened, who are given to active life, by talk of 
knowledge ( jflana ).” 

Bh. G., Ill, 26. 

In this respect he follows Sankara who in his commentary 
on the very first Sutra says 

“We maintain that the antecedent conditions are the discri- 
mination of what is eternal and what is non-eternal ; the 
renunciation of all desire to enjoy the fruit of one’s action 
both here and hereafter ; the acquirement of tranquillity, self- 
restraint and the other means and the desire of final release. 
If these conditions exist, a man may, either before entering 
on an enquiry into active religious duty or after that, engage 
in the enquiry into Brahman and come to know it, but not 
otherwise.” 

( V. S., Th. 12. ) 

The philosophical knowledge of the phenomena of the 
' external world is of as little use to the practical man of the 
world as the scientific knowledge of the mechanism of cinema 
is to one who goes to cinema simply for diversion. 

Looking, however, at the world with a philosopher’s eye 
and trying to explain it from the point of view of the Pratya- 
bhijfia, we find that it represents only two kinds of manifesta- 
tions ( abhasas ) of the Universal Consciousness, and that both 
of them are of limited nature. The one is sentient ( Jlva ) and 
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the other is insentient ( Jada ), And because the perception, 
on which all our ideas of the external phenomena are based, 
presupposes both, therefore, before attempting an exposition 
of the theory of perception, we state here the Pratyabhijila. 

concept of both Jiva and Jada. 

^ ' 

THE LIMllTD SENTIENT ABHSSA. 

It forms one of the thirty-six categories of this system. 
We have, therefore, already dwelt on it at some length m the 
preceding chapter. It may, however, be pointed out here that 
consistently with the postulate of the Universal Consciousness, 
the Pratyabhijfla holds, as the strict logic requires, that the 
limited self has no independent existence, and as such has no- 
freedom of will or action. It is the Universal Self that wills 
and acts through every mind and body. On this point al$o 
this system seems to be in agreement with the .VedSnta S0tra_ 
and the Bhagavadglta. Compare, for instance, , 

“Bvarah sarvabhGtSnam hrddeSerjuna tisthati 
Bhramayan sarvabhutSm yantrarOdhani mayaya.’’ 

Bh. G., XVIII, 61. 

and also 

"Avidyavasthayani karyakaranasahghatavivekadar^mo 
jivasya avidyStimirandhasya satah parasmadGtmanah ' 
karmadhyaksat sarvabhGtadhivasat saksiha^- 
cetayitun^varat tadanujflaya fcartrtva bhoktrtvalaksanasya 
sanisarasya siddhi]h.” Bh., 552. 

It has, as has already been pointed out, two aspects, the perma- 
nent and the transitory. The consciousness, with the beginning- 
less impurities (malas) and six covers (kaiicukas), which is free 
from association with body and vital air and is capable of 
retaining the effects of the external stimuli, received at the 
time of perception, represents the permanent aspect of the 
individual consciousness. It is a determinate consciousness 
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inasmuch as it is limited, though the limitation is not of any 
particular kind and, therefore, may be said to be as imaginaiy as 
describing a bare piece of land as a place without jar ( SOnyam 
bhutalam ghatabhavah ). 

This limited consciousness momentarily identifies itself at 
one time with body, as, for instance, when one has the con- 
sciousness “I am fat”, at another with vital air as when one 
feels *T am strong”, and at still another with Buddhi as at 
the time of determinate knowledge “I know this”. Even a 
laji man knows this identification to be momentary ; few, the 
soul gets dissociated, as all know, from the body in the deep 
sleep state and from the vital air and the Buddhi at the time 
of a fainting fit. Philosophically speaking, however, the 
dissociation of self from the object of identification is taking 
place literally every moment. For, according to the Pratya- 
bhijfla, as according to the Bauddha, every object is momen- 
,tary and both the psychological and the physical activities 
presuppose the identification of the self with the momentary 
manifestation of the body and the mind. How can, therefore, 
the activity of either kind be possible unless the renewal 
of the identification be admitted to be taking place every 
moment ’ Hence the self in its aspect of identification with 
body etc. is represented to be transitory. 

The fact is that the Pratyabhijfla has, in common with the 
Bauddha, the theory of momentanness of both the subject and 
the object and has fitted it in with its own conception of the All- 
inclusive Universal Consciousness, a conception which differs; 
from the Vedantic conception of the Brahman only inasmuch 
as the latter, according to Abhinava, is pure light ( Suddha. 
praka^a ), while the former is not only PrakaSamaya but also 
has Vimarda, the perfect power of control over what is Prafcala 
( Prak3Sa vimarSamayafa ). Abhinava has not tried to hide 
this fact He has very clearly stated in his Brhatl Vimaiiinr 
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that if 'dualxstic -aostrine werfeJ''giVen'i'.up"‘l)yf*the/so‘ called/ 
Agamikas if j Maya Were to be.'takehjihslthe Ipower '.pj&jthe' 
Brahman by the.Vedant^s; anddf,rfwo^VijMnaa,*it^'Slaya;^ 
vijfiana and the Pravrttivijflana, were to,/ber;admitted!tbibe, 
the manifestations of the Atmedvara or MaheSvara, 'the Urii- > 

- ' I f 1 js 'Oil ' 

versal Consciousness, by the Bauddhas, all differences between' 
the Pratyabhijiia on the one hand and, thp^, Ajgamikas, Ae, 
Vedantins and the Bauddhas on th^ other .^disapprar. .'fte 
latter become the exponents of the Pratyabhijfia pMlpsophy 


*‘Agamesu dvaitavyakhyamai^ya, Brahmavade ayidyam , 

mayidaktlkrtya vijflanadvayam atmefvambhiprayena' > j,,'./ 

nirOpya siddhyatyesa janah.” L P, V. V.,:'Voi; III, ^5. 

and also - , • 

"Parameivare^u tavadagame|u daivavaisnavarahasyesn 

Vedantesu ca spasta evoktoyam asmaduktorthal^ Tadanu- 

sarinaiva sugatenoktam ‘Cittamatramidam,’ y?d“ta 

traidhatukamiti tadatra vivacana kSrair dnrabhiniveJava- ' 

• » * # 

Sena vipratanto janah. Idameva tu tattvamiti tu tatparyam." . 

.. -Ibid.. ... 


We may add here one interesting argument in support'of'. 
the momeptariness of the bodily and the intellectual 'selves. 
It is generally admitted that at all hours of the wakeful^*, 
state some kind of knowledge or another is taking -place^ 
that knowledge is simply an affected state of consciousness, , 
due to an external stimulus and that a determinate knowledgfc\ 
is invariably preceded by an indeterminate. As we pass from 
knowledge of one thing to that of another,! the transition is 
mot usually sharp. One act of knowledge fades gradually 
into the next. If, for instance, we look at a coin for several.,- 
/moments, we feel that we have not had a sTnale continuous . 
perception. First we have the knowledge "of'the coin asa 
rupee, then that of the figure on it, then f of*' its roughened ' 
•edge and then of it? date and so on. 'These acts nT. Vnowtedse^ 
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SO run into each other that it is ordinarily not possible to say 
exactly when one act of knowledge begins and the other ends. 
Another note vyorthy point in ■ this connection is that the Pra- 
tyabhijfia, like the Vedanta, holds that all is one with the 
Universal Self at the time of the indeterminate knowledge. ' 

( Aindriyake nirvikalpake sada^ive^varada^abhyudayat. ) 

Now if a new determinate knowledge is accepted- to be 
taking place every moment and if it is invariably preceded by 
an indeterminate one, in which all is in a state of unity with 
the Universal Self^, the irresistible logical conclusion from all 
this naturally is that the limited perceiver is manifested a-new 
every moment when knowledge takes place. 

THE LIMITED INSENTIENT MANIFESTATION 
or 

JADABHASA. 

An objective limited insentient manifestation is ordinarily 
called* Jadabhasa * a jar, for instance It forms the basis of 
one idea and as such is expressible by one word and has to be 
separately taken through the whole cognitive process in order 
that it may be cognised. It is momentary, because like the 
sentient limited manifestation, it is manifested a-new at the 
time of every cognition. But if we carefully analyse our know- 
ledge of the jar we find that, though ordinarily taken to be 
one Sbhasa, it is made up of many; it embodies as many 
Abhasas as there are words which can be used vdth reference 
to it by various analytical perceivers, looking at it from diffe- 
rent points of view. To an ordinary perceiver it is a combi- 
nation of Abhasas of roundness, materiality, externality, black- 
ness and existence. But, if a scientist were to do an atomic 
analysis of the same, how many acts of perception will he 


1. I. P. V., IT, 66 


2. I. P. V., II, 69-n. 
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have to^o and hoW'niaBy„wprds wi|I,he.requirp,tQ degcnbe the', 
results ofrhis 'analysis Cane .any, .bodyNsay that the., atoms' of' 
.different kinds are not the cpnstituentS'i offi^what^is tpr^narily ' 
taken to be onei -thing,? Ibie Pratyabhrjfia/}tIierbfp^e,.fholds- 
that each Abhasa^.aSowreipercdyedt, is a fcolloeatipn.'ofja pertain 


number of Abhasas, each of, which requires a separate ’ i»rc^ 
ptual activity for its perception, that the causal efficiency (artha 
kriyaliknfVa) of each'^ilepends upon its beihfe ^det«mihately ’ 
cognised and that the determinate cognition also^debe'n'dshpbh ' 
the will, the immediate nefed and the analytical ^’bapacity ’of 
each perceiver.^ ^ ^ iw/i" ^ “--i 

Imagine, for instance, a farmer hittine upon ^an oval pi«e - 
of stone in the course of his farm work and suppose that ‘it is 
a very precious stone, but drat its brilliance is. obscured by ' 

» I I 5 t f, 

clay that has been covering it for centuries so that 'no eye but 
that of an expert jeweller can see its hidden value. Now the-' 
question is : Will this piece of precious stone have the same , 
causal efficiency of arousing certain ideas or feelings- in the;;, • 
case of the farmer as in that of an expert jeweller? 'If not, 
why ? Let us ask the facts of common experience for a reply. ‘ 
And what reply do we get but that which has just been stated 
above, viz, the stone is a collocation of a certain number of 

V» • 

Abhasas : its causal efficiency differs according as a, ^ greater ' 
or a' smaller number of the constituent SbhSsas is. perceived, - 
according to the perceptual capacity etc. of the, indi-wdual / 
perceiver. ^ ? 

Thus each individual lives in a world of his sown, 'a world 
consisting, not of shadows and apparitions, as the. Vivartayada 
would have us believe, nor of the momentary creations ,pf,^th®* 
beginningless Vasana of the individual, as the subjectivism 
of the Vijfianavada would represent it to bs, but of Sbhasas, 
the apparent objects of perception or conception which^h'aye- 


I. I. P. V., ir, 86-6. 
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got a separate existence from himself. Let it, however, not 
be forgotten that the world is not exclusively his own, as it 
would be if the Subjectivist’s explanation of the universe be 
accepted, but that it has much in common with similar worlds 
of others. These are the common factors or the common 
elements in each individual world of Abhasas which make 
possible all the worldly transactions, which depend upon the 
co-operation of many. 

The phenomenon of knowledge has been described in the 
2nd chapter as very much like the rise of two waves, one 

I 

subjective and the other objective, in the sea of the Universal 
Consciousness. The former has Nairmalya, the capacity to 
receive reflection, so that when it rises -facing the latter and 
receives the reflection of the same, the phenomenon of know- 
ledge takes place. This phenomenon is of various kinds. 
It is not always that the objective wave affects only one sub- 
jective wave, nor is it that even when it affects more than one, 
the affection that it causes, is always the same in all cases. 
The objective wave is a collocation of Sbhasas and, therefore, 
only those constituents of it are reflected on a particular sub- 
jective wave which are in relation of knowability to the latter. 

Buddhi is held to be like a mirror.- The analogy of mirror, 
therefore, will clear the point in hand. If we take four mirrors 
and place them in different positions facing an object, we 
find that the reflection in all cases is not the same,' though in 
each case there is enough common element to give us the idea 
of the reflected object being the ■ same in all cases. Why is 
there this difference ? Is it not because of the difference in 
the position of each mirror ? And if so, then the same can 
be said to be the cause of reflection of only some of the con- 
stituent Abhasas of an objective wave on a certain subjective 


wave. 
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Imagine, for instance, two persons, one purchaser and the 
other seller, looking at the same thing, as we would ordinarily 
say. Does the article appear to be the same in every aspect 
to both Do both the persons have the same perception 
and conception of the object as a whole and in its parts ’ 
Experience says “no” to this and the Abhasavada explains fay 
saying that the constituent Abhasas of a collocation which 
cast reflection, differ according to the will, the need, and the 
motive force of the perceptual or the cognitive activity, in 
short, the point of view of the percipient. 

THE CONSTITUENT ABHaSAS. 

Each constituent AbhSsa is a separate entity and as such 
it is ever the same-^v AH the talk of change refers to com- 
bination only.'”* And the difference in the causal efficiency of 
a collocation depends upon the Abhasa with which it is com- 
bined or associated. The idea will become clear if we were 
to bear in mind that, according to this system, each idea, for 
which a word stands, is a separate Abhasa. Thus "seeing”, 
“embracing” ( alingana ), "present”, “past”, “far”, “near” 
etc. are separate Abhasas. Suppose, for instance, that a person 
IS in love with a lady. He meets her in one fine moon*lit 
night in a beautiful garden. They remain together for a few 
hours. Now the question arises * Will the causal efiiciency 
of the lady in arousing certain feelings in the mind of her 
lover be the same throughout this time ? Will there be no 
difference in her causal efficiency at the moment when she is 
embracing her lover from that when she sits apart, with her 
eye-brows knit ? Will she not please her lover in the former 
and pain ■ him in the latter case ? If she will, the question 
anses, why Abhasavada replies that it is,* not because of 

1. I. P. V., I, 261. - 2. I. P. V., I, 320. 

3. I. P. V., I, 322. *. I. P. V., 1, 329-30. 
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any change in the individual Abhasas, but because of difference 
in the combination. In the first case, when the lady is a 
source of pleasure, she, as a collocation, is combined with the 
“embracing” and the “near”, but in the second case, with the 
"frowning” and the “far”. What we mean to point out is 
this, that in both the cases, when the lady is embracing and 
when she is frowning, the mode, the form that consciousness 
assumes, is the same in respect of the lady, but the difference 
lies in this only, that in the former case she is combined 
with the Abhasas of “embracing” and “near”, but in the latter 
with those of “frowning” and “far”. Thus the difference in 
the causal eflBciency of the principal Abhasa in a combination 
depends upon the constituent or the associated Abhasas. In 
fact, the causal efficiency also is a separate Abhasa.^ Just 
like the causal efficiency the externality ( bahyatva ) also does 
not constitute the essential nature of the manifested. In both 
the states, viz, of internality and externality i. e. at the time 
when it is within the Universal Consciousness and that when 
it is manifested as apparently separate from it, an object is 
essentially the same. Externality is simply an associated 
Abhasa. And for the unification of these Abhasas, as also 
for their manifestation, it is the Lord’s will, the element of 
the will power in the Universal Consciousness, that is 
responsible. 

The above statement makes it clear that one cognisable 
Abhasa is a collocation of many, that its causal efficiency 
differs with difference in the constituent or the associated 
Abhasas and that the combination of Abhasas is the work of 
the Lord’s Svatantrya sakti. Here it may be asked : If each 
cognisable Abhasa is a collocation of many, why is it called one: 
and if the-unification of Abhasas by the Lord’s will is a necessary 
antecedent condition of all cognitions, is there any limit to 

1. r. P. V., I, 330. 
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-this unification ? In reply to this Abhinava says that the ordi- 
narily innumerable uncognizable Abhasas form a cognizable 
one exactly in the manner in which innumerable unilluminatlve 
particles of light form an illuminating flame and, therefore, 
just as the latter is spoken of as one because of one causal 
efficiency, namely, that of dispelling darkness, so, for the 
same reason, the former also is so spoken of. A jar, for in- 
stance, though it is made up of many Abhasas such as big, 
round, bright, golden, heavy etc. yet, because it is conceived 
as having one causal efificiency at the time of cognition, it is 
spoken of as one. As regards the limit in the unification, he 
says that only such Abhasas are united as are not of a con- 
flicting nature^ The Abhasa of air, for instance, will not find 
union with that of form.^ 

, REFUTATION OF THE RIVAL THEORIES OF 

PERCEPTION. 

In the philosophical works of Abhinava where he criticises 
rival theories, the ISvara Prgftyabhijfla Vimar^inl, for instance, 
the Bauddha figures as the chief opponent. In fact, the whole 
ofthefevara Pratyabhijfla Vimarfiinl, with the exception of the 
Agamadhikara and the introductory Ahnika, is practically n 
reply to the Bauddha objections, recorded in the second Ahnika 
of the first chapter. The Sankhya theories also have been criti- 
cised at places in both the ISvara PratyabhIjfla VimarSinl and 
the Tantraloka, but that is only by the way. Here we propose 
to follow our author’s maxim that to begin with the refutation 
of the rival theories, is the best way of establishing one’s own. 
Therefore, before taking up the Pratyabhijfla theory of per- 
ception for an exposition, we first briefly state and then refute 
the Sankhya and the Bauddha theories mostly with the help 
of the material, collected from Abhinava’s own works. 


1. I. P.V., II, fi6. 
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SANKHYA theory OF PERCEPTION. 

According to the Sahkhya, the Buddhi is made up of three 
qualities, Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. It is predominated by 
the Sattva and, therefore, possesses the natural Nairmalya, 
the capacity to receive reflection on all sides. And though, 
in the condition of bondage, it is shrouded by the Tamas, 
ytt it can partly receive the reflection of external objects, be- 
■cause the shroud of the Tamas is partly removed fay the 
activity of the Rajas. It is insentient, because the qualities 
of which it is made are so, but still, being partly capable of 
receiving reflection, because of the working of the Rajas, as 
just pointed out, it receives light from the self-luminous self 
within. Thus a person is said to be knowing when the light 
of the self within, falling on the jada Buddhi, comes in con- 
tact with the reflection of an external object falling on the 
same. Knowledge ( jfiana ), therefore, according to the San- 
khya, is nothing else than a form which, like a mirror, Buddhi 
assumes because of its being a meeting place of both, the light 
of the self-luminous self within and the reflection of an exter- 
nal object^ without. 

THE NECESSITY FOR SUCH AN ASSUMPTION. 

The subject and the object are of fundamentally opposite 
nature. The former 'is self-luminous, but the latter is devoid 
of all light. The one is changeless, but the other is changing. 
Therefore, if the Purusa, who is unaffectafale pure light, be the 
illuminator of the objects, which m themselves are devoid of 
all light. It would be difiicult to explain why things are per- 
ceived in succession and why a jar shines (prakaSate) as distinct 
from a piece of cloth : — 

“Sa ca praka^a ityetavat svabhavah svabhavantaram 

apraka£arQpam bhogyam.'. Sa ca prakas’amatra- 


1. I. P. V., I, 71. 
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svabhavatvenaiva yadi visvasya prakasah tarhi visvam 
yugapat praka^eta ghataprakaSopi pataprakaSah syat iti 
v’l^vam sadikiryeta” I. P. V., 1, 74. 

The supposition of the self-luminousness of the object cannot 
explain the phenomena of knowledge. For, in that case it 
would be difficult to account for the limit and the degree of 
the individual knowledge. If every thing is self-luminous why 
should it not, like the self-luminous self, be always equally 
known to all ? Even the supposition that the perception is 
consequent upon the illumination of the object by the light 
of self cannot improve the position; for, in that case also, 
when the object has once become illuminated, it is difficult to 
find reason why it should not become equally manifest to all. 
About the sense-contact as the cause of perceptibility of the 
object to some and not to all and its refutation by Abhinava, 
we shall write in the course of our treatment of the Prakata- 
tavada of the Mlmafiisaka. The SSnkhya, therefore, puts 
forward the Buddhivrtti theory of knowledge, as explained 
above, 

REFUTATIOX OF THE SSNKHYA THEORY. 

The above theory of the Sankhya is not sound, firstly, 
because the analogy of mirror and jar, on which it is based, 
requires the reflecting and the reflected to be similar in their 
nature; but Buddhi and self are of fundamentally opposite 
nature, the one is sentient, but the other lacks sentiency; se- 
condly, because, ordinarily that which is less bright casts its 
reflection on what is more so, but even,the Sankhya will not be 
prepared to admit that in point of Nairmalya Buddhi exceeds 
self : ( But what about the reflection of a flame in a mirror or 
that of the sun in water ? It is perhaps because of the con- 
sciousness of this defect in his above argument that he puts 
forth another, the last and strongest, ) and thirdly, because 
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tlie Sankhya cannot satisfactorily answer the question that 
naturally arises in this connection as to whether Buddhi, in 
consequence of the reflection of the light of self, itself becomes 
light or not. In the latter case it will not be able to illumine 
the object exactly as the material light, reflected in a mir ror, 
cannot, and, therefore, even when there is the reflection of 
the light of self on Buddhi the external object will not be 
illuminated ( nartha praka^ata ). Hence perception will be im- 
possible. But if the case be the former i. e. Buddhi itself 
becomes an illuminant, the postulate of an illuminating Purusa 
becomes useless, because then all the objections to remove 
which a separate Buddhi Tattva is assumed by the Sankhya 
will stand as before’. 

BAUDDHA THEORIES OF PERCEPTION AND THEIR 
REFUTATIONS. 

Out of the four schools of Buddhism, only two, the Sautran- 
tika and the Vijilanav5da, have been taken up for criticism by 
Abhinava in connection with the theory of perception. 

sautrSntika thec^ry. 

According to the Sautrantika, every thing is momentary. 
The subject, the self-luminous consciousness ( Bodha ), is no 
less momentary than the object. But each, of these gives rise 
to anothej; which, in its essential nature, is similar to itself, 
in the second moment. Thus a jar of the preceding moment, 
being in touch with a sense-organ, ey^, for instance, gives rise 
to knowledge iu the following moment which, in form, is 
similar to the object which casts its reflection. But the fact 
that the external object exists ancf that it is of a certain form, 
is a matter of inference only, drawn from the form of know- 
ledge itself, because direct touch with it is not possible. Every 
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thing is momentary and so must be the- jar 'also. '"Logically/ 
therefore, -it ceases’to exist immediately after casting-itsrei^wtion. 
But the direct touch Irequires the co-existenc'e of^the^object' and 
the aifected consciousness which is the effect of the reflection 
of the former ( sakaram _cittani jfianaSabdavacyam)/,',How 
can the two co-exist The one is the cause and ^ the other is 
its effect. The cause must precede the effect ; therefore, -if 
the object, which is the cause of the affection of consciousness, 
precedes the existence of the fatter, as it must, it cannot 
remain in existence at the time of its effect. The direct touch 
with the object, therefore, is not possible*. 

THE NECESSITY FOR SUCH A SUPPOSITION. 

The chain of momentary self-consciousnesS, called Alaya- 
vijflSna, is of the nature of pure light. It is uniform in its 
nature and is devoid of all diversity ; 

“Apumatramapi na rupantaram asya asti iti abbinno bo- 
dhafi”. 

But the object is admittedly of the opposite nature and 
as such is not self-luminous. How is then the phenomenon 
of the varying knowledge to be accounted for ? It cannot 
be said that it is the very nature of the limited consciousness 
to assume a variety of forms in succession ; for, in that case, 
it would not be possible to explain such an unaffected state 
as we experience at the time of deep sleep or as a yogin does 
in the state of Sam3dhi. Therefore, the explanation, of the 
occasional varying affection of the limited consciousness 
( vicitrabhisa ) that the Sautrantika gives is that it is due to 
the reflection of the external object on the self, doe to the 
contact of the latter with the former. The object, however, 
that casts the reflection, is momentary and, therefore, is not 


* S. D. S, Abbyankar'i edition. 
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directly perceived as we, have already stated. For this reason 
this school is also known as Anumeyarthavada.^ , 

ITS REFUTATION. 

All determinate cognitions presuppose the dire.t percep- 
tion of their respective objects and so does the inference, 
because it is a determinate cognition. We, for instance, can 
infer fire from smoke, but not without first knowing their 
universal concomitance from daily perception of fire and 
smoke together in kitchen or elsewhere. Therefore, if the 
external object is never perceptible no inference either can be 
possible of it. 

The Bauddha may say -here that an inference does not 
always presuppose the direct perception of the inferred, because 
it is unnecessary in the case of a generic inference ( samanya- 
todrsta ), where the nature of an invisible thing is inferred 
from a previously known general law such as that of causa- 
lity. Soul, for instance, is inferred by the Naiyayikas from 
the necessity that Buddhi and other qualities must reside in a 
substance, according to the general law that every quality must 
have a substratum. Similarly, to take another instance, 
senses are inferred from the fact of perception, because of 
the general law that every event must have a cause, though 
senses as such are never directly perceived. But it can be 
pointed out to him that in the case of the generic inference 
also the inferred is held to be not such as has never been dire- 
ctly known. Rather the fact is that it is always maintained to 
be as it has directly been perceived. If we take the -instance 
of the inferred senses, we find that they are inferred, not as of 
some definite nature, but simply as certain causes which are 
responsible for the events of perception ; and the cause as 
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such we daily perceive directly, as for instance, v,hen we see 
a seed changed into a sprout_pr threads into a piece of cloth.^ 
And even if, for the sake of argument, it be adminei that an 
inference can be drawn even in the case of the nnperceh-ed, 
how will it be possible for the object, which is external to 
and in nature opposite from the self, to shine ( abhasate ) iu 
the latter: because, as we have pointed out in the 2nd chapter, 
when ve divide the subject from the object, the question of 
building the bridge from one to the other becomes diScnlt.- 

VijSSXAVADrX'S THEORY. 

The sensationalists ( VijMnavadins ) do not believe in the 
existence of the external world. According to them, there is a 
chain or stream of momente.iy self-consciousness,' called Alaja 
vijnana santati or dhara- This differs in the case of every 
individual and has an existence exclusive and, independent of 
the rest of the innumerable similar chains, which are ordinarily 
known as souls. It has got a certain power, technically 
called Vasana, the capacity to give rise to the innumerable 
piesentments (pravrttivijnaua) or sensations which constitute 
the variety of daily cognitions. This Vasana also is momentary, 
like the stream of self-consciousness, and each Vasana of the 
chain thereof has got an independent capacity to give rise to 
a certain presentment. In fact, the presentment is due to the 
maturescence ( Paripaka ) of a link of the chain of Vasana. 
Thus, according to the sensationalists, a cognition is nothing 
but, as has been stated just now, a presentment, brought about 
by maturescence of a link of the chain of Vasana.® 

rrs KEFXJT.ATIOX. 

According to the Vijftanavadin, the existentiali^' is of 
two kinds, real and apparent, ( paramartha satt\’am and Sam- 
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vrti sattvam )- The Vijflana alone is real and all that appears 
in it ( abhasate ) has only an apparent existence. Now, al- 
though the apparent may be spoken of as unreal, yet its cause - 
has, of necessity', to be admitted to be real, because, how can 
one ' reasonably speak of what is non-existent in reality, as 
the cause of the apparent ? How can, what is nothing in it- 
self. be the cause of something? But if to get out of this 
difBculty the VijtSanavadin were to admit the separate real 
existence of the Vasanas, which are the causes of all that 
appears, he ceases to be Vijnanavadin; his theory, in that case, 
would be no better than that of the Bahyarthavadin, who 
believes in the existence of the external world as the cause 
of variations in consciousness. The’^ only difference which 
then remains is that he calls what is external by the name of 
Vasana and not by that of Artha ( object ) as the Bahyartha- 
A'adin does. Nor can the opponent say that these Vasanas 
are the causes of presentments in that aspect of theirs in which 
they are real ( yena rupena satyata tena karanata ). For, 
Vijflana, which, according to the opponent, represents the real 
aspect of Vasana, has no variety, in itself; the plurality of VSsana 
m its real aspect, therefore, is out of the question. How can 
then the variety in the presentment be explained ? And even 
if, for the sake of argument, variety in Vasana be admitted, 
then also, there being nothing like time, place or object, 
which may serve as the immediate cause of maturescence of 
a certain Vasana, how can the rise of only a certain present- 
ment at a certain time to the exclusion of all the rest be 
explained ? 

' Moreover,® if each stream of self-consciousness is different 
'from all the rest; if the sensations ( pravrttivijflana ) of each, 
being caused by its own Vasana, are exclusive and independent 
and if each soul is living m a world of its own, how can the 
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coHaboration of many persons be possible in respect of the 
same object, as for instance, in lifting up of a heavy log ? 
Thus the Vijflanavadin’s theory fails to explain both the 
varying experiences of an individual and the common expe- 
rience of a group. In fact, if we accept the Vijftanavadm’s 
theory our world should be no better than the one, if there 
can be such a one, in which every soul, being, as it were, under 
the influence of a certain spirit, is living in a world of its own 
creation and, therefore, being completely cut off from the rest, 
is incapable of any attachment to or co-operation with any 
other. 


pratvahhijS’S thkory or perccptiov. 

The defects in tlic theories of knowledge of the rival sys- 
tems, as pointed out above, are that the SSnkliya and the 
Anumey5rthav3din leave a gulf between the subject and the 
object by holding them to be mutually exclusive and perfectly 
independent ; and the Vijtlanavadin fails to explain the com- 
mon and the individual experiences on which depend all 
worldly transactions. The Pratyabhijfla, therefore, holds that , 
the phenomenon of knowledge owes its being solely to the 
will power of the Universal Consciousness, which at the time 
of each cognition manifests externally a-new the subject, the 
object and the means of cognition very much like a Yogm, 
who brings immediately into existence the innumerable objects, 
which he desires, by sheer force of will, without the assistance 
of any external thing whatsoever. In fact, if, in order satis- 
factorily to account for the phenomena of knowledge, the 
objects are to be admitted to exist, as they must be, if the 
facts of experience have not altogether to be ignored, they 
have necessarily to be admitted to be the creation of the Uni- 
versal Subject. The modern philosophic thinkers also hold 
this to be the only sound philosophical view of the subject- 
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object relation as the following statement of Prof, Radfaa- 
krishnan shows 

- “When we divide the subject from the object the question 
of building the bridge from one to the other becomes difiScult. 
Either we have to hold that the object is the creation of the 
’subject or that there is no object at all.” 

( I. Ph., vol. I, 135. ) 

Abhinava has justified the above conclusion as follows : — 

The object is not self-luminous ( svatma vaSenaiva na 
tavadvyavatisthate ). For, had it been so, like self, it would 
have always been equally manifest to all and would not 
have stood in the relation of knowability to some percipient 
or percipients only at a particular time as the following 
judgements indicate : — 

“This is now known to me.” 

“This shines ( avabhasate ) to Caitra.” 

It has, therefore, to be admitted that mamfestedness of the object 
depends upon some entity which is not only perfectly indepen- 
dent of but also of fundamentally opposite nature from the 
object inasmuch as it is self-shining. For, otherwise, it would 
as little help in the illumination of the object as one blind 
man can another. Again, this self-luminous entity, the sub- 
ject, cannot be supposed to illumine the object without any 
connection with i. e. without being Effected in any way by, 
the latter; for, in that case, its unafifectedness with regard to 
all -being the same, it would be diflScult to account for its 
illununing some only and not others. It is, therefore, held 
that when the self-luminous self faces some object or objects 
it throws its light on the latter. This light being reflected 
back by the obstructing objecF, the sensory image, forms an 
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image of the latter on the mirror-hke Buddhi which, according 
to this system, is nothing else than a state of the limited self ^ 

“ Sopi yadi Suddho nirvifeso na tarhi nilasyaiva vyava- ^ 
sthahetuh bhavet pltadavapi tasya tathatvat, tadasau nllopa- 
rakto nilonmukho nllapraka^asvabhava ityabhasah san nllasya 
vyavasthapakah, tatprakasasvabhavataiva hi tadvyavastha-' 
pakata.” ( 1. P. V., 11, 65 ). 

It may be added here that Abhinavagupta admits, like the 
modern psychologists, that the objects cast their reflections 
on the senses. This view he has elaborately presented m the 
third Ahnika of the Tantraloka in the course of his discussion 
on the theory of reflection ( Bimba pratibimba Vada ). And we 
have discussed it in the context of Abhinavagupta's philo- 
sophy of Music in the second edition of the Comparative 
^Esthetics, Vol. 1, pp 557-60. 

I 

In the last but one para we have confined ourselves to the 
presentation of the internal process which converts the sensory 
image, the stimulus of an external object on a sense-organ, 
into psychic state, the process, which begins after the forma- 
tion of the image of an external object on a sense-organ. We 
shall soon discuss the whole process. 

The illumination of only certain object or objects at a 
time to the exclusion of the rest, presupposes an apparently 
separate existence of both the subject and the object from the 
Universal Consciousness; for. if the subject be supposed to illa- 
minethe object which is one with the Universal Self, oneness of 
all with the latter being the same, the illumination of one to the 
exclusion, of the rest will be inexplicable. Again, the illumining 
subject also, in order that the illnminable object may have 
separate existence from it, must itself be at least apparently , 
separate from the All-inclusive Universal Conscimisness; for, 

1. P.'H., 11-2. 
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Otherwise, there being nothing outside the Universal Conscious- 
ness, the talk of separate existence of the illuminable from 
the illumining would be meaningless. But how can the sepa- 
rate existence of the subject be possible unless the Universal 
Consciousness itself were to assume some limitations and so 
to manifest its limited form as separate from both, itself and 
the manifested object ? 

Here it may be asked : If the subject and the object are 
so separate from each other, what is it that connects them, 
what is it that places the latter in the relation of knowability 
to the former, or, in other words, what is it that brings about 
the phenomenon of knowledge ? The Pratyabhijfla says in 
reply that it is the means of 'knowledge ( Pramana ). It is, as 
we pointed out above, the light proceeding^ from the self- 
luminous self facing the object, the light which comes in 
touch with the object and being affected by the latter in a 
certain way, is reflected back and so gives rise to image in the 
Buddhi; the light which transforms into a psychic state the «. 
stimulus of an external object on the sense-organ which is 
resolved into a form of mechanical contact. 

About the momentanness of the subject and the object we 
have already spoken. They being so, the momentariness of 
the means of knowledge is a matter of course, because it will 
naturally change, as has been said above, according as it will 
be affected by the object which changes every moment even 
from the point of view of an ordinary observer, at least in 
respect of time, if in no other respect Thus, according to 
this system, both, the creation, which is an act of® the Uni- 
versal Consciousness to manifest without, as apparently sepa- 
rate from itself, what exists within, and the dissolution, 
which is nothing but merging back in the Universal Conscious- 
ness of what is so manifested, are taking place every moment. 
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INDETERMINATE AND DETERMINATE KNOWLEDGE. 

Indeterminate knowledge is that which is not characterised 
by genus, admits of no specification and has no attribute of 
time, place, form etc. in common with any thing else^ 
It has no variety, because one knowledge can be said to be 
different from another only when the use of language is possi- 
ble with regard to them ; but it is impossible in the case of 
mdeterminate knowledge. The first experience of the world 
by a just bom baby is generally accepted to be a typical in- 
stance of this kind of knowledge. Determinate knowledge is 
the reverse of the indeterminate. The substitution of the nega- 
tive part of the definition of the latter by the positive assertion 
gives a clear definition of the former. 

THE PROCESS. 

The Pratyabhijfia makes a very clear distinction between 
the physical and the psychological activities involved in per- 
ception. It recognises the optical sense to be separate from 
the eyeballs. It believes that not only the optical sense but 
others also receive the reflections of their respective external 
objects- and that an image, that is formed on the retina, is 
different from that on the real optical sense. Further, an image 
that is formed on a particular sense is different from another 
similar image on the Buddhi. The former is the cause and 
the latter is the effect ; one is physical and the other is psycho- 
logical. Therefore, when we speak of the object of illumina- 
tion of the light of the self-luminous self we mean thereby the 
image on the sense. 

What happens, when a certain perception takes place, is 
that® the mind ( Manas ) sets a certain sense to work ; so long 
as there is no prompting by or the co-operation of the mind, 
the object, though reflected on the external sense, retina for 
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instance, does not cause any sensation.^ The sense comes in 
touch with its object which is nothing but the reflection of the 
external object on sense-organ and receives its reflection,^ 
which may be said to consist of a number of sensations.® This 
physical image is illumined by the light of knowledge pro- 
ceeding from the self-luminous self, and casts its reflection 
through the medium of that very illuminating light as explained 
above, on the Buddhi. The latter may be called a psychological 
image in contrast to the former. This gives rise to the in- 
determinate consciousness i. e. the consciousness of the light 
of knowledge having been affected. It is called indeterminate 
knowledge, because it is not possible to say at this stage as 
to what exactly is the cause of the affection of the pure light 
of knowledge. 

The psychological activity involved in perception corres- 
ponds to the physical in almost every way. It is, therefore, 
admitted by the Pratyabhijfla that the so called one act of 
perception is not really one action but a large number of them 
taken to be one because of thrir leading to one result, the 
judgement ( pramiti ) : 

( Na ekaikatah pramanat sa pravrttih api tu 

pramana samuhadeva. ) 

Taking, for instance, the physical action, the formation of an 
image on the retina, for a cntical analysis, we find that it is 
caused, not by a simple but a complex action ; an action which 
has clearly marked divisions, though they are not ordinarily 
recognised. It is admitted that no object is perfectly smooth, 
nor every part thereof has the same reflecting power. Naturally, 
therefore, different rays of the illuminating light meet not 
only different objects in succession, according to the respec- 
tive distance of each of them from the source, but the 
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various parts also of the same object in the same way,* 
Different rays then undergo different changes, due to partial 
absorption of light by the objects or parts thereof and similar 
other causes. Thus they, ( different rays ) because of their 
meeting obstructions at different points of time, howsoever 
imperceptible, are reflected back in succession and so come 
in touch in the same succession with the object, on which the 
image is formed. Now, since the reflected rays are responsible 
for the formation of an image on the retina, it has naturally 
to be admitted to have taken place, not all at once, without 
any order or succession, but gradually, point by point, in the _ 
same order in which each of the points is formed by a sepa- 
rate affected and reflected ray coming in touch with the retina. 
It is another matter that owing to the tremendous velocity of the 
light time-lag between one ray and anotherjs imperceptible. We 
are here simplj' pointing out its theoretical existence which 
can, by no means, be denied. 

/ 

Suppose a person is having three or four things in his fist 
and IS showing them tb another person by exposing them to 
the latter’s view for the shortest possible tune that the quickest 
movement of fingers can make possible. In such a case the 
percipient will get no idea whatsoever of the things so exposed. 
And suppose that next time he keeps the fist open for a little 
while so that the perceiver can have just a vague idea of iK 
contents, and so on. Now the question is : what is it that gives 
rise to various kinds of perception, according as the things 
are kept exposed for shorter or longer time ’ Is it not because 
at different times the light-rays, responsible for the rise of 
images on which the perceptual judgement 'is based, are 
affected differently because of the contact with different things 
or different parts of the same thing, which alone could be 
-touched, because of the comparatively shorter or longer 
exposure? - 
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Thus, according to thePratyabhijfla, whatever appears, what- 
ever is capable of affecting the light m any way and so of 
contributing something, it may be a point, to the formation of 
an image on the retina, of causing a separate sensation, of 
being distinctively imaged in the Buddhi and ultimately, at 
the time of the most analytical determinate knowledge, of 
being referred to by a separate word, requires a separate per- 
ceptual activity from the time it affects a particular ray of light 
to that when it is cognised to have got a separate existence and 
is given a name : 

“Tatra capratyaksam pratyabhasam pramanyam bhajate 
vimar^alafcsanasya pramitivyaparasya ekaika^abdavacyerthe 
vi^ranteh, tadanusaritvacca pramanasya” 

I. P. V., I, 188-9. 

It may be pointed out here that these innumerable perceptions, 
which take place within that which prompts -the percipient to 
some kind of motor response, are not always conceived sepa- 
rately. Their separate conception as such depends upon, as 
we pointed out before, the individual will, lilqng and analyti- 
cal capacity. 


THE DISTINCTIVE PROCESS OF THE DETERMINATE 
ICNOWLEDGE. 

The whole process from the time of illumination of the 
object by an external light to that of its mirroring on the 
Buddhi, leads only to an indeterminate knowledge which 
/ consists in the consciousness of the Buddhi having been affe- 
cted ; a consciousness with regard to which the use of langu- 
age is not possible. After this, begins the process which is 
distinctive of the determinate knowledge. 

When a person says “I am seeing a jar” it is not that he 
sees the jar alone. ' There are many other objects which are 
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reflected on the Buddhi through the retina. Of these also he 
has some sort of consciousness, which, of course, is dififerent 

from that of the jar. Why then docs he make a definite state- 

; 

ment about the jar to the exclusion of the rest of the presen- 
tation ? The Pratyabhijfla replies that it is because on that 
part alone of the whole of the presentation the mind has 
acted, because that alone has been carried through the process 
leading to determinate knowledge. 

The determinative process begins with the selection by 
mind (Manas) of some points out of the mass reflected on the 
Buddhi.^ It is like carving an image out of a big piece of 
stone. This is not all. For, every time a person sees a jar 
he does not feel it to be an altogether new thing ; he sees 
many points in it in common witli his previous perceptions , 
he knows it to belong to a familiar class, gives it a name, 
conceives liking or dislike for it and accordingly tries to gain 
or shun it. How does all this happen ? The explanation, 
which the Pratyabhijfla offers, is that soon after the carving 
out of an image from the block or mass of points or sensations 
there takes^ place a revival of the memory of a similar object 
perceived before ; then, because of the law of association, 
wakes up the memory of its name and of the feelings that it aro- 
used in the past ( Eka sambandhi jflanam apara sambandhi 
smarakam bhavati), then follow the comparison of the presented 
and the revived images, the classification of the former with 
the latter and finally the attnbution of the latter’s name and 
qualities to the former and consequent liking or aversion for 
it according as it is associated with pleasant or unpleasant 
memories. > 

This is what takes place in the case of the perception of 
an extremely, familiar object. The determinative process la 
the case of the unfamiliar is a little more complex inasmuch 
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as It involves elimination. Suppose a fossil botanist has to 
classify a new fossil, the structure of which has no marked 
similarity with any, known before, so that there is no clue 
as to its class. In such a case, there arise many images of 
previously perceived fossils which may have some similarity 
with the present And although ultimately it is identified with 
only one of them, yet the judgement is not reached till after 
the identification with the rest has been found to be unreaso- 
nable as a result of a careful comparison.^ 

DETERMINATE KNOWLEDGE AND EXTERNAL OBJECT. 

Determinate knowledge has no direct touch with the ex- 
ternal object. ( Arthasaraspar^ino vikalpah ). This is in 
reality a Buddhist idea. But it has come into the Pratyabhijfla 
as a logical consequence of- its having in common with the 
Buddhism the theory of momentariness as far as the ‘apparent’ 
is concerned. If the object is momentary and the determinate 
knowledge follows the indeterminate, it is obviously inconsis- 
tent with the theory of momentariness to say that the object 
of the indeterminate knowledge exists at the time of the deter- 
minate ; still more so is the notion of its forming an object of 
the latter. But the Pratyabhijfla holds this view for an addi- 
tional psychological reason, namely, that the determinative 
-process consists in a reaction® of the mind on the sense data, 
recorded ( to speak figuratively ) on the Buddhi, in making a 
selection of a certain group of ‘points’ from the whole mass, 
in adding to the selected something from the old store of 
memory and in giving it a definite shape and name. It is the 
second process which leads to the judgement in regard to the 
object of perception, a process, without which® no subsequent 
recollection of a simply sensed object is possible, as, for in- 
stance, in the case of the innumerable objects, sensed through 

1. I. P. V., I, 240. 2. I. P. V., ir, 103. 3. I. P. V., I, 141-2. 
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the window of a mail tram when she is running at a speed of 
fifty miles per hour. Thus the determinate knowledge is quite 
different from sensation which precedes it; and as such it is 
purely internal and is in no way durectly connected with any 
thing that is external. 

SUPERSENs'uOUS EXPERIENCE OR ANUBHAVA. 

What we have said above in regard to the psychological 
movements consequent upon the reflection of an external object 
on a sense, say, optical, in short means that knowledge or 
cognition is the result of a causal action of an external object 
on the self, that all its contents are purely subjective states of 
the cognising self, that the causal objective manifestation does 
not form a part of knowledge and that knowledge, if it repro* 
duces reality, can contain only copies of the real and not 
the objects themselves. Thus it is clear that the self never 
comes in direct touch with the external object. It knows only 
the copies of the real but not the real. It cannot satisfy it- 
self that the copies are true by comparing them with the original. 
Therefore, according to the psychological process described 
above, it is not possible to be certain that our knowledge is 
correct. Further, if all that the self can know are the refle- 
ctions on the retina which, being proportionate to the dimen- 
sion of the eyeball f, in the case of an ocular perception, for 
instance ), are much smaller than the original, how can the 
above explained theory of perception satisfactorily account for 
our common experience of such a huge thing as a mountain ^ 
It cannot be said to be a matter of inference, because inference 
presupposes the direct knowledge of the inferred and, accor- 
ding to the above theory, the real is known only through the 
copies The theory of the All-inclusive Universal Consci- 
ousness may explain the fact of self and not-self coming toge- 
ther much in the same way as the sea accounts for the meeting 
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of two logs which are floating on it, but it cannot explain the 
above difficulties. 

Abhinava, therefore, holds that the all-inclusiveness of the 
Universal Consciousness consists, not in its being simply a 
substratum of things of diverse kinds and of opposite nature, 
but in its being the essence of all that has existentiality (satta) 
exactly as the earth is of all that is earthy. He asserts that 
just as earthiness of a jar depends upon its being essentially 
earthy i. e. being made up of earth ; and that just as jar, in 
order that it may have its being on earth, must essentially be 
earth, so all that is indicated by the word “all” in "all- 
inclusive Universal Consciousness”, in order that it may have 
its being in the Universal Consciousness, should essentially be 
itself consciousness. This is what a strictly logical explana- 
tion of the phenomenon of knowledge requires. This is what 
Professor Radhaknshnan seems to imply when he says in his 
Indian Philosophy 

“If truth means agreement of ideas with reality and if reality 
is defined as that which is external to thought what is not 
thought or made up of thought then truth seeking is a wild 
goose chase.” 

In the above quotation the learned professor seems to imply 
not only what we have already stated but also that the ascertain- 
ment of the correctness of our idea of the external, requires 
th6 object to be within the thought or consciousness to make 
the comparison possible. In this he seems to echo Abhinava’s 
view on the matter. Abhinava holds that before the commence- 
ment of the above described psychic process, that is, at the 
time of rise of desire for perception, the cognising self becomes 
pervasive as far as the object or objects of perception and that 
the objects also appear in their essential nature of being made 
up of consciousness and become one with the self much in 
the same manner as the reflection does with the object that 
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has the capacity to receive it. Thug" a phenomenon of know- 
ledge may be said to be a union of the subjective and the 
objective waves of consciousness in the sea of the All-inclusive 
Universal Consciousness. This supersensuous knowledge is 
technically called ‘anubhava’, which implies the subject’s be- 
coming what the object is. Just as when wc say that Devadatta 
imitates YajfSadatta ( Devadattah Yajhadattani anukaroti ) we 
mean that the former does the same or similar thing as does 
the latter, so when we say “John experiences ( anubhavati ) 
a jar,” it means, if we take the word “anubhavati” literally, that 
John becomes what the jar is. This is exactly what Abhinava 
has said m slightly different words in the Brhatl Vimarginl 
quoted in a foot note in I, P. V., I, 42 as follows — 

“Tatha ca ghato mama sphurattti korthah, madlyam 
sphuranani spandanam avistah madrOpatamapanna eva 
cinmayatvSt.” 

To clear the point let us quote Bh5skarakaniha’s explanation 
of Abhinava’s text on which the above statement is based ! — 

“Grabanasamaye bhavasya mayaya bhavatvena bhasitam 
nijam sahajaguddhaprakagakhyam svarupameva pra- 
mStaram prati sphutibfaavati, yatah tada pramata 
tadvastu prati didrksasamaye vyapaklbhavati yaduk* 
tam : — 

' “Didrksayeva sarvarthan yada vyapyavatisjhate 
Tada kim bahunoktena svayam evavabhotsyate” 
“Vyapakibhavamgca tadvastu svatmasatkaroti tanmayl- 
bhavSs^danafica vastunah guddhaprak^garnpatvasada- 
nameva pramatuh guddhaprakaSamatra rupatvafc” 

CRITICISM OF THE RIVAL THEORIES. 

The typical opponents of the above theory of subject-object 
union, as propounded by Abhinava, are the Mimamsakas and 
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the Naiyayikas. The rival theory of knowledge of the former 
is known as Prakatatavada and that of the latter as KSrana- 
tavada. We take them up here separately for criticism. 

prakatatavada. 

This theory is said to haye been founded by Bhatta Kuma* 
rila. He holds that a phenomenon of knowledge presupposes 
some kind of relation between the subject and the object. 
This relation is brought about by the movement of the know- 
ing self and is an object of internal perception ( manasapra- 
tyaksa) alone. His conception of knowledge is that it is 
simply an act of the cognisor, which produces cognisedness 
( jnatata ) or manifestedness ( prakatata ) in the object. The 
action of the agent, the cognition, is not directly perceptible ; 
it can only be inferred from the quality of cognisedness pro- 
duced by it in the object. 

( Ittham tadvadah 

Ihanam nama kriy3, sa ca phalanumeya phalam ca pra- 
katatakhyam visayadharmah saiva vedyata iti Kaumarilah 
procuh I. P. V., 1, 155 ). 

He is a dualist and, therefore, in order to maintain the 
independent existence of the object, he denies the self-lumi- 
nosity to knowledge. He does not admit the cognition to be 
dmectly cognisable, for, it would then require another cognition 
to cognise it and that too another still and so on ad-infinitum. 
His theory, therefore, in short is that the objects are known 
through cognition which has the capacity of manifesting them, 
though in itself it is only inferrable. 

ITS REFUTATION. ' 

If the subject and the object have an exclusive existence 
even at the time of cognition and if manifestedness, though 
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produced, belongs to the object exactly as do the other qualj- 
lice cuch as blachncss, for instance, m the ease oF a jar, it is 
difficult to explain why it is manifest to some only and not 
to others. If It gets manifestedness j, c. if it is made manifest, 
there IS no reason why it should not become equally manifest 
to all. But, if the MlmaniS3l.a were to say that mere mani- 
festedness of ai^ object docs not necessarily mean its conne- 
ction with all pcrccivcrs so .ns to give rise to the particular 
consciousness “It is Known to me” in each case, he has to 
be asKed "Is the manifestedness of the object self-con- 
fined Of course, it is not reasonable to suppose that the 
mere being of a thing maKcs it know n to a percciver without 
the subjeers being connected with the object in some way ; 
for, if it were so, all should be all-knowing. If, therefore, 
he were to admit the manifestedness of the object to be self- 
confined he will still find his position mfich the same, because 
then the object will not be know-n even to the person whose 
cognitional activity has produced cognisedness. For, the 
manifestedness of the object would be as much self-confined 
for him as for any one else. There should, therefore, be 
perfect Ignorance of the objective world according to the 
Mimarasaka thcoiy. Nor can it be said that the relation of 
causality will determine the relation of know'ability, that is 
to say, the object will have manifestedness, will shine, to him 
only whose cognitive activity has given it manifestedness; 
because, our experience tells us that an efiect, after it has 
come into being, need not depend for its existence upon or 
shine only to him, w'ho has been instrumental in bringing it 
into existence. For, if it were so, a jar, made by a potter, 
should have no existence independently of him and should shine 
only to him, just as the Mlmanasaka would wish the mani- 
festedness to be manifest only to its creator. Mimadisaka 
theory of knowledge, therefore, is not acceptable, because it 
cannot explain the fact of individual experience. 
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THE NAIYAYIKA THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

We are not here concerned with the Naiyayika view of the 
process involved in perception. The point under discussion 
is the part that an object plays in the production of a pheno- 
menon of knowledge. We, therefore, state here only that part 
of the Naiyayika theory of knowledge which has immediate 
bearing on the question in hand. According to the Naiyayika, 
the relation between knowledge and its object is that of the 
illuminator and the illuminated, much the same as between a 
lamp and the object on which its sheds its light. 

“Jflanasyartha-prak5^atvam nanu rupam pradipavat” 

( I. P. V., 1, 156 ). 

He also holds that variety in cognition is caused by variety of 
the instruments and objects. 

ITS REFUTATION. 

If the light of knowledge is to be taken as difiFerent from 
the object it has of necessity to be supposed to be uniform in 
its nature ; because it is the common element in all the multi- 
farious cognitions, such as those of the red, the blue and 
the black. The red etc. cannot be considerd to be the very 
forms of knowledge ; for, then all the notion of independence 
of the object becomes baseless. If, however, they are taken to 
be separately existing entities, the question arises : if it is with 
the help of the light of knowledge that we know the difference 
between the black and the blue, and if that light of knowledge 
js one and uniform in its nature, how can the blue be known as 
blue with the help of that very light, by means of which the 
black is known as black ? The opponent cannot say that the 
difference in knowledge is caused by thatin the objects ; be- 
cause that is just the point under discussion. The objects, as 
they have no luminosity of their own, cannot be apprehended 
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as different from one another. As for knowledge, it is admi- 
ttedly of uniform nature. How can, then, the variety of cog- 
nitions which is a matter of every body’s experience, arise ’ 
Moreover, how can, what is not shining, be made to shine ’ 
Because causal action of the agent presupposes, on the part 
of its object, the capacity for that action which the former 
makes the latter do. For instance, when a driver makes a horse 
go, he docs so because the horse has itself got the capacity to 
go. Therefore, if the luminosity of the object of knowledge 
is to be taken to be the result of causal action of the light of 
knowledge, the object must be supposed to have some lumino- 
sity of its own. And if it be admitted to have that, there would 
cease to be any essential difference between the Naiyayika and 
the SbhasavSdin, The acceptance of this would mean' giving 
up of his original theoiy of essential difference between 
knowledge and its object by the Naiyayika. , 

The analogy also of a lamp to show the manner m which 
an object is illuminated by the light of knowledge, is not 
quite appropriate. ' Because, while a lamp shines independently 
of all objects, knowledge does not. Moreover, a lamp casts 
its light on the object and thus imparts to the latter its own 
luminosity, so that the appearance of the object varies with 
the light ; but the opponent does not hold that knowledge 
affects its object in any such way. 

THE POINT OF DIFFERENCE, 

The chief point of difference between the theory of know* 
ledge of the Abhasavada and the rival theories of othersystems, 
discussed above, is, that, while, according to latter, the object 
is separate from the subject and is related to the latter by 
some such relation as that of the instrumental cause with the 
effect or that of the illuminator with the illuminated; according 
to the Abhasavada, subject and object are essentially one and 
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the pheaomenon of knowledge is simply a result of their uni- 
fication, i. e. ‘merging’ of the object in the subject. It has 
been pointed out in the preceding chapter how every thing is 
essentially of the nature of consciousness, object being no 
less so than the subject, and how phenomenon of knowledge is 
due to the momentary rise of the subjective and the objective 
waves, in the sea of the Universal Consciousness. 

Now the question may be asked : if the object is essentially 
of the nature of consciousness why is it not equally manifest to 

all the subjects ? To this the Abhasavada replies that a pheno- 
menon of knowledge is not the result of mere existence of the 

subject and the object but that of the unification of the two 
by the relation of identity ( tadatmya sambandha ). We know 
that a thing, which is connected with another by such relation 
as is supposed by the Mlmamsakas and the Naiy3yikas to exist 
between the subject and the object, can exist independently of 
the related, but what is connected by relation of identity can- 
not do so. This explains why an object always shines on the 
back-ground of the cognising self,' and why, though self- 
manifest, it is not equally manifest to all. 

THEORY OF REMEMBRANCE. 

The Pratyabhijfla psychology hinges on its central theory of 
the permanence of the experiencing self. In fact the psycholo- 
gical problems are introduced in the philosophical works of the 
system only to show that their satisfactory explanation is not 
possible without the assumption of permanence as one of 
the most essential attributes of the self. The phenomenon of 
remembrance is supposed to be one of the strongest proofs in 
its support. In this case also, as in that of the perception, the 
Buddhist theory is pointed out to be wholly unsatisfactory. 
We have seen what an important part the remembrance has to 
play in the determinate perception and so in practical daily 

27 
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life; how the image, which is cut out of the block of sensations, 
received from an external stimulus, and which, as such, is no 
better than the one on a canvas or in a cinema show, is made 
into a living one with the material supplied from the already 
existing stock in the memory ; how, unless this image be 
associated with the past experiences of a ’sunilar object, it can 
neither give rise to any feeling nor to the consequent activity 
either to gain or to shun it ; and lastly, how, without reme- 
mbrance, no use of language of any kind is possible with 
regard to any thing whatsoever. 

BUDDHIST THEORY OF REMEMBRANCE. 

Remembrance^ is a representative consciousness ; it is a 
mere reproduction of a former state of consciousness. Unlike 
the indeterminate and the determinate perceptions, it has no 
object of its own ; its object is the same as that of the former 
experience. For, if it were to have an object of its own it 
would cease to be remembrance, because, then the conscious- 
ness of the object would not be expressible as "that” ( sah ). 

Here the question arises : if knowledge is a momentary 
phenomenon, every experience would naturally pass away 
the very next moment after its coming into being , how 
can then there be a representation of a former state of con- 
sciousness so as to make the phenomenon of remembrance 
possible ? The assumption of a permanent self cannot ex- 
plain it. For, even if the self be permanent, its experiences 
shall still have to be admitted to be momentary. This is 
what the facts of common experience require. Because m 
remembrance the consciousness of its object is associated 
with the idea of Its absence. We refer to the object of reme- 
mbrance as “that” and not as “this”. But faow'-^'can we have 
the idea of absence if the experience together with its object 


1. I. P. V., I, 60-1. 


2. I. P. V., I, 68. 
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as such be , having a continuous existence from the time of 
its production to that of its reproduction ; or to say the same 
thing in other words, how can there be any talk of its repro- 
duction which is the characteristic feature of remembrance ? 
The former experience, therefore, with its object, being no 
more at the time of remembrance, what we require to produce 
the characteristic consciousness of remembrance is some such 
thing as can reproduce the objat. It is, therefore, assumed 
that when We have a certain experience, a link of the chain of 
self-consciousness is affected in a certain way ; and because 
each momentary self-consciousness before its destruction 
produces a similar one in the next moment, naturally, there- 
fore, the subsequent self-consciousness carries a residual trace 
( samskara ) of the past experience. This residual trace, when 
revived at a later time because, of a subsequent cognition, 
which has some common element with a past experience, has 
the capacity'^- of placing the subject-consciousness of that 

particular moment in the same relation to the object of the 
former experience as that in which it was when that experie- 
nce first took place, exactly as that particular capacity, which 
is ordinarily known as elasticity, places the branch of a tree, 
which is perforce kept down for some time, back in its former 
position as soon as it is let off. 

BAUDDHA CRITICISM OF THE NAIYSyIKA THEORY. 

The Bauddha raises the following question to refute the 
Naiyayika theory of the self as a permanent substratum of 
Samskara, which, as a quality, cannot exist independently : — 
Does the self change as a result of the production of the Sam- 
skara or not ? In the former case it ceases to be eternal, be- 
cause eternality and changeability cannot coexist. In the latter 
case the assumption of Saniskara is useless. But if it be said 


1. I. P. V., I., 64. 
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tliEt it admits of no other change than that of Samskara and 
as such is different from other changing things; then it is noth- 
ing else than a chain of consciousness which, as has been said 
above, being affected fay a stimulus, retains its residual trace 
and, being combined with other factors, produces the particular 
phenomenon of knowledge, called remembrance, at a sub- 
sequent time. 


REFDTATIOX of the 3AUDDHA THEORY. 

There are two points to be noted in connection with reme- 
mbrance here; one, that the consciousness of remembrance 
is expressed in judgement as “that*’ and not as “this"; and the 
other, that all oursubsequentactivities with regard to the object 
of remembrance are determined, not b3’ mere consciousness of 
the object as such, bat by that of the pleasant or unpleasant 
experiences with which it was associated/at the time of its for- 
mer knowledge. Thns, if we accept the Buddhist explanafion 
of remembrance as due to mere revival of residual traces of 
the former knowledge, not only we shall not have its characte- 
ristic consciousness “that*’ bat also there will be nothing to 
determine onr subsequent action; because the onlj' thing that 
the residual traces can do is to place the subject in its former 
relation with that particular object, the residua! trace of 
which has been revived, and if so, there is no reason why, the 
former subject-object relation having been restored, there 
should not conseguentl5' be the former consciousness expressi- 
ble as “this"’. 2^Ioieover, the residual traces can represent the 
object alone and not its former experiences also; tlus consci- 
ousness, therefore, would lead to no action. The reason is 
obvious : we try to gain or shun an object according as we 
know it to have been the cause of pleasure or pain. This 
knowledge depends upon the representation of the past ex- 
perience which, according to the Buddhist theoiy, is not 
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possible. It cannot be assumed here that the residual trace 
will represent the past experience also, because, according to 
the Buddhist, self being nothing but knowledge ( jfiana ), it 
cannot have the former experience, which is but a form of 
knowledge, as its object; because knowledge is self-luminous 
and cannot become an object of another ( Drlc svabh§sa nan- 
yena vedya ). Nor can the Buddhist say that although the 
experience does not form an object of remembrance yet it 
seems to do so exactly as an object does in an erroneous 
perception ; because the chief feature of remembrance is the 
true reappearance of the object of former experience in all its 
associations. Therefore, if the appearance of the object in 
remembrance be taken to be false, remembrance would .cease 
to be remembrance. It would become an erroneous knowledge. 

REMEMBRANCaS AND ERROR. 

Let us, for the sake of clearness, point out the distinction 
between remembrance and erroneous perception. In the former 
case the object of mental reaction or inner perception (adhya* 
vasaya) is the same image as was produced by former perce- 
ption or sense-contact and is associated with all the then 
experiences. What happens is simply this that the psychic 
image of the object, which was cognised with all its distinc- 
tion of time and place and name and form at the time of the 
former perception, does not merge again in the Umversal 
Consciousness soon after the perception, but remains with 
all its associations of time, place and the then momentary 
manifested perceiver, under a veil as it were, in the permanent 
aspect of the individual self. The existence of the objective 
manifestation ( Bhavabhasa ) in this condition is technically 
known as Samskara, and iti revival consists simply in the 
removal of the veil from over it, so that as soon as the veil 
is removed, the object shines in all its past glory and asso- 
ciations. Thus, it is because of the reappearance of the object 
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in all its former associations, particularly that of the time, 
that the consciousness is expressed as “that”. 

But in the ease of the perceptual error what appears is a new 
form and as such has no association with the past time and, the- 
refore, IS referred to as “this”. Tltc fact is, as we have already 
pointed out, that the mind is very quick in its work of carving 
an image out of the block of sensations and completing it in 
an unspeakably short time with the material taken from the old 
stock of memory. TJius, the image, tiiat appears in the mirror 
of Buddhi at the time of an erroneous perception, is erroneous, 
not because it has no existence, nor even because it is not 
made up of the material supplied by an external stimulus, but 
because the material, taken from the old stock of memory, is 
so much that the little that is taken from the block of sensa- 
tions ,may be considered to be too insignificant to justify its 
being called and considered to be an image of an external 
object. It is this little material taken from the immediate 
sensations which accounts for only a certain kind of affection 
of consciousness at the sight of a certain obj’ect even in erro- 
neous perception; but for this, it would be difiScult to explain 
why at the sight of a mother-of-pearl there is the erroneous 
perception of silver only and of nothing else. 

To clear the point in hand further, it may be pointed out 
here that imagination is still a different thing from both reme- 
mbrance and erroneous knowledge, because it is due neither 
to unveiling of an already existing image with all its associa- 
tions, as in the case of remembrance, nor to building up of 
an image with material mostly taken from the old stock of 
memory, but a perfectly independent creation of the mind 
without any element taken from the immediate external sti- 
mulus, if there be any, and without any clear association with 
the past time. It is because of the new presentations m the 
erroneous perception and the imagination that their objects 
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are conceived as “this”. But the consciousness of the object 
of remembrance is expressed as “that” because it is a mere 
representation. 

THE PRATyAbHIJNA THEORY OF REMEMBRANCE. 

Rem^embrance is a complex phenomenon. It requites an 
object, not a new presentation but a reproduction or represen- 
tation of v/hat has already been an object of some kind of 
determinate cognition. _ Further, in order that this object ma y 
lead to the characteristic judgement of remembrance “that” 
and determine the activity of an individual rememberer with 
regard to itself, the remembrance requires the represented 
object to be associated with the time of its former perception 
and with the feeling of pleasure or pain which it then aroused. 
The Buddhist explanation, based on the assumption of Sams- 
kara, can place the momentary subject-consciousness in the 
same relation to the object in which it was on the occasion of 
the perception, but it can neither account for the characte- 
ristic judgement "that” nor the future activity with regard to 
the remembered. The Pratyabhijfla, therefore, puts forth the 
theory of unification of the Abhasas. 

THE REMEMBERING SUBJECT. 

The limited individual self, as we pointed out before, has 
two aspects, the momentary and the permanent. The first 
dissolves with the dissolution of the momentary identification 
with the body etc. ; but the second lasts even through uni- 
versal dissolution ( Pralaya ). And the objects of determinate 

cognition, i. e. the images, made up of the material taken from 

/ 

the sense-presentations and the old stock of memory, are also ^ 
of two kinds. Some merge back into Universal Consciousness 
soon after the cognition, but others continue to have separate 
existence with their associations of time, place and limited 
momentary individual perceiver, with which they were mani- 
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fcsted as separate from the Universal Consciousness at the 
time of the former perception. They remain wrapped up, as 
it were, m the veil of darkness, ( Shall we say they exist in a 
subconscious state 7 ) in the permanent aspect of the individual 
self exactly in the manner in which the Abbasas which get 
merged back into the Universal Consciousness live thfre. An 
object m this state is technically called Samskara as we have 
already pointed out. 

(Yo bhavaji pQrvam anubhavakSle tadde^akalaprama 
trantarasScivycna prthak krto na ca ahanthyam eva vilimlrtah 
sa tadrg eva tamasevacchadya avasthapitah samskaraSabdava- 
cyah I.P.V..1 118-9). 

( Etena punah smrtivisayam anagatya bhavajatam ahanta- 
yam eva llyata iti dyotitam. ( BhSskan ) 

The remembering subject has got full power to unite or disu- 
nite the SbhSsas, of which it is a permanent abode, jost as 
the Universal Consciousness has over those which it contains 
within. 


THE REMEMBERED OBJECT. 

Remembrance is a determinate knowledge and as such 
cannot have an object of its own, because all the determinative 
activity is a kind of reaction on what has already been mir- 
rored on Buddfai ( grhtta grahapa svabhavatvat ). Its object 
is the same as that of the former experience. From the time 
of the direct perception to that of remembrance, this object, 
this psychic image, has a separate veiled existence m the per- 
manent limited perceiver and being revived at the sight of 
sondething similar^ reappears. 

THE objectivity OF THE REMEMBERED EXPLAINED. 

The remembered is not an object in the sense that it is 
illumined by the light, proceeding from the remembering self. 
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because it is an essential part of the experience itself, which 
being a kind of knowledge ( Jflana ), is self-luminous and as 
such cannot be the object of another knowledge. Now natu- 
rally the question arises: if not in the above sense in what 
sense is it an object, or rather if the experience is self-shining 
and so is the object, how is it connected with remembrance ; 
in short, how does the phenomenon of remembrance arise ? 
The Pratyabhijaa replies that when the revival takes place the 
object shines as associated with the time of its former perce- 
ption and the feeling of pleasure or pain which it then aroused. 
This is united with the momentary self-luminous self as identi- 
fied with the body or the vital air etc. according to the nature 
of the thing remembered. This remembering self also has its 
own limitation of time of its manifestation. Thus when the 
constituent and the associated Abhasas of the object of former 
experience are united with those of the limited self of the 
time of remembrance there arises a new phenomenon, called 
remembrance, similar to that which is produced by hundreds 
of small lights shining together at one place.^ The object of 
the former experience is called the object of remembrance, 
because at the time of remembrance it shines in the additional 
light of the self-luminous remembering self. It is called object 
of remembrance exactly in the manner in which an object, 
though illumined by various lights, is said to have been illu- 
mined by the one which illumines it in such a manner as is 
necessary for the immediate purpose. 

This unification of Abhasas is responsible for the peculiar 
consciousness of the object as “that”, because in remembrance 
there is the consciousness of both the times i. e. the time of 
the first appearance of the object in the past perception and 
that of its reappearance now in the additional light of the 


1. I. P. V., I, 124. 
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momentary remembering self as associated with the present 
time : 

Tadaninlanavabhasana prthakI.Tta- iarlradi sambandham 
anavadhOyaiva hi tatprakaSah. Tata^ca idanlnlanarabhasaaa 
kalaparamarfopi na nimllati iti ctat paramar^a bhitti pradha* 
nycna purvn kala paramar^ah, iti viruddha pDrvapara parl- 
maria svabhava eva “sa” iti paramarsa ucyate. 

" 1. P.V.,1, 1R 

Another point of interest in this explanation is that, ac- 
cording to this system, the object of the former experience 
can reappear with all its associations of past feeling of plea- 
sure or pain, that it then generated, and be a prompter of the 
subsequent activities of the percciver without involving the 
violation of the principle that one knowledge docs not shine 
as an object of another; because the Pratyabhijfta theorj’ of 
unification of Sbhasas as the cause of remembrance does not 
place the former experience in the relation of an object to 
remembrance. According to this, the self-lmninousness of 
the experience, w^ich reappears at the time of remembrance, 
remains as much unafifccted as the light of a lamp does remain 
even at the time when it illumines its former object in con- 
junction with other new lights. This unification of Abhasas 
is the work of the permanent limited perceiver, who is no 
other than the Mahe^vara, noxv called by a difierent naffiCj 
because of his appearing as the remembering self.^ which 
retains within, all the former experiences with their associated 
objects, and appears at the time of remembrance,- as identical 
with the body or the vital air etc. according to the need of 
the occasion. 

Thus the Pratyabhijfla seems to give a satisfactory expla- 
nation of English words “recollect’' and “remember” which 


i. I.P.V., 1, 119-20. 


2. I. P. V., I, 129. 
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Stand for the activities ( of the self ) involved in the produc- 
tion of the phenomenon, we are discussing. It is a recollec- 
tion, because it requires the old separately manifested Abhasas 
to be collected again as we pointed out above. Arid it is a 
remembrance, because it involves the reunification into one 
whole of the old Abhasas of the time of perception with the 
new ones of remembrance i. e. the old Abhasas which formed 
constituent parts ( members ) of the former complex Abhasa, 
which served as the object of perception, are again made 
the necessary constituents of the new complex Abhasa of 
remembrance. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE THEORIES OF EFFECTABILlTy, 
CAUSALITY AND KARMA. 

THE ABHaSAVADA and THE PHYSICAL PHENOMENA. 

The two powers of the Maheivara, namely, the powers of 
knowledge and action ( jhiina and kriya Sakti ) are most pro- 
minently mentioned in the Saiva literature. The livara Pratya- 
bhijfla Vimar^inl, for instance, is primarily concerned with the 
exposition of these two powers in its first two voluminous Adhi- 
karas. In the preceding chapter we have dealt with the power 
of knowledge. In this,, therefore, we propose to give a brief 
idea of the power of action. 

The^ Abhasavadins, like some of the modern thinkers, have 
conceived the universe as broadly consisting of mind and 
' matter. They attribute the psychological phenomena, as we 
have shown in a preceding chapter, to the omniscience ( jflS- 
trtva ^akti ) of the All-inclusive Universal Consciousness 
( Para samvid ) and the physical to another similar Universal 
power, namely, omnipotence ( Kartrlva ^akti ). “KnyS^akti” 
is an aspect of the latter. We have shown in the third chapter 
how it IS responsible for such manifestations as give rise to 
the idea of action. Here we shall show how it manifests 
physical phenomena in general. 

This conception of the Kriya sakti forms the chief 
point of difference between the different schools of Buddhism 
and the Abhasavada, For, the former, perhaps finding it 
impossible to explain the variety of experiences referring to 


1. I P V., II. 134-B. 
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the same thing at different tunes, have confined themselves 
solely to the explanation of the knowability of the “knowable”. 
They are significantly silent about what happens to the object 
after it ceases to be the object of a perception and why is it 
that every time we perceive it there is found some difference 
in it; or rather, what is it that causes the difference in the 
thing which in its turn brings about a change in perception ? 
If, for instance, we take the subjectivists, who hold that each 
cognition is due to the waking up of a certain Vasana, we 
find that they have failed to explain why only a certain Vasana 
wakes up at a certain time and no other : 

“Na vasanaprabodhotra vicitro hetutamiyat 

Tasyapi tatprabodhasya vaicitrye kim nibandhanam” 

I. P. V., 1, 165. 

Similarly, if we take the case of the Bahyarthanumeyavadin, 
we find that though he accounts for difference in cognition 
by saying that it is due to difference in the external inferrable 
object, yet he too is silent as to why there is this change in the 
object itself. ' 


THEORY OF EFFECTABILITY. 

The thinkers of the Pratyabhijfia had noticed this weak 
point in the earlier systems and, therefore, took enough pains 
, in their presentation of the system to explain this side also 
‘ of the problem of human experience. In addition to the 
relation of ‘knowability’ of the contents of the All-inclusive 
Universal Consciousness to its power of knowledge, they believe 
in another relation, which for want of a better word we call 
here the relation of ‘effectability’ to another aspect of the 
/ same Universal Consciousness, namely, the power of action. 
i The relation of knowability in this case consists in this that these 
^ contents are the objects of the operation of the power of know- 
^ ledge of the Universal Consciousness, which at the time of 
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jadatvat tatah samvid eva viSvam atmani bhasayati ^aktivai- 
citryat. , 

THE PHYSICAL UNIVERSE AND THE ULTIMATE REALITY. 

On the basis of what we have stated above it would not 
be wrong to say that the Pratyabhijfia conceives the Ultimate 
Reality not only as Universal Consciousness but also as Uni- 
versal Energy. It is the latter, which, because of the Creative 
Desire ( icchavaSat ) appears in the forms of the innumerable 
physical phenomena much in the same way as the electric 
energy, because of the resistance, appears in the form of 
various lights. The Universal Energy and the Creative Desire, 
working in the aforesaid manner represent “kriya^akti”. 
Thus the physical universe, with all its varieties, is a mere 
manifestation of the Universal Energy and is connected with 
it exactly in the manner in which light is connected with ele- 
ctnc energy. Just as innumerable lights, being mere forms of 
electricity, do not break up its unity, so the physical pheno- 
mena leave the unity of the Universal Energy undisturbed : 

"Esa cananta ^aktitvad evam abhasayatyamOn 

Bhavan icchavaSad esS. kriya nirmatrtasya sa.” 

\ 

Esa purSgah pramata amun bhavan abhasitapQrvan abha- 
samanan abhasayati avichinnena prabandhena, katham, icchaya 
l^iturabhinnaya avikalparupayS akramaya va^ena 'samarth- 
yena. KutrSsya te bhavah sthitah ? aha "ananta^aktitvat” 
iti, visve hi bhavastasyaiva Saktirtlpena svarupatmatvena 

«tWtah.” ' I. p. V., II, 136.' 

\ 

, THEORY OF CAUSALITY. 

The Pratyabhijaa conception of causality is not the same 
as that of the Satkaryavada of the Sahkhya, which holds that 
the effect is present in the cause exactly as oil is in a sesame 
seed, nor as that of the purvaparibhavavada of the Bauddha, 
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which holds that of the two things, which come m the order 

V 

of invariable immediate precedence and succession, the former 
is the cause and the latter is the effect. It is different from 
the Naiyayika concept which differentiates between the mate- 
rial and the instrumental causes even in reference to the 
universal creation, as well as from that of a certain school 
of the Vedanta, which holds that the Brahman, as pure con- 
sciousness, without the power of ‘freedom’ or control is the 
cause of the universe. 

It may be of interest to note in this connection that there 
is a complete agreement between the Sankara Vedanta and the 
Pratyabhijfla in respect of the nature of the ultimate cause 
of the universe. Both hold it to be not only all-inclusive but 
also all-controlling. In support of this opinion we quote 
below some interesting passages from the Jsvara Pratyabhijfla 
Vimariinl and the Sankara Bhasya on the Vedanta Sutra for a 
comparative study : — 

“Nanvetavata vijMnam eva brahmarupam imam viiva- 
riipatavaicitnm parigrhnatu kim l^varataparikalpanaya ? itya- 
Sankyaha.' 

“Vastavepi cidekatve na syad abhasabhinnayoh 
I CiklrsalaksanaikatvaparamarSam vina kriya.” 

Tasmat vastavam cidekatvam 

abhyupagamyapi tasya kartrtvalaksana bhinnarupasamave^at- 
mika kriya nopapadyate paramar^alaksanam tu svatantiyam 
yadi bliavati tadopapadyate sarvam, paramarSo hi cikirsa 
rupa iccha tasyam ca sarvam antarbhQtam nirmatavyam abhe- 
dakalpenaste.” I. p. V., 1I» 178-81. 

and 

“Prathamedhyaye sarvajnah sarveivaro jagata utpatti* 
karanam .mrtsuvarnadaya iva ghatarucakadlnam, utpannasya 
jagato niyantrtvena sthitikaranam mayaviva mayayah.” 

V. S. S. Bh, 345- 
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“Brahmasya jagato nimittakaranam prakrti^ca ityetasya 
paksasyaksepah smrtmimittah parihrtah/’ V. S. Bh., 354, 

Like me Buddhist, the Pratyabhijaa also holds that the 
‘apparent’ is momentary. Its conception of causality, how 
ever, is different, because the process which, according to this 
system, leads to the phenomenal existence is so. It holds that 
the Universal Energy, under the influence of the Creative Will, 
appears in the forms of innumerable objects of the universe, 
which, before their external manifestation, exist within the 
Universal Consciousness exactly as our own ideas do within 
ourselves, when we are about to deliver a very thoughtful 
speech. The life of each object, with all its innumerable 
changes, is constituted by a separate current of that Universal 
Energy which manifests itself in the innumerable successive 
forms, each of which represents a separate moment of existe- 
nce in the so called life of that object. These forms come 
one afler another with such quickness or velocity that their 
succession is not marked. Rather, the impression is that the 
same object is having continuous existence, as it is in the case 
/ of the flame of a lamp or in that of moving figure in a 
cinema-show. 

Creation, according to this system, takes place in two ways. 
It may be in a regular order of successive manifestations, 
according to the universal law, technically called Niyati, which 
fixes the order of invariable immediate precedence and succe- 
ssion, in which the things, which are conceived as related to 
each other fay the relation of cause and effect, ordinarily 
appear. All the effects ordmanly take place in this way. A 
seed, for instance, appears as a gigantic tree after the successive 
manifestations of sprout etc. Or it may be in contravention of 
this law of Niyati i. e. without any regular succession of mani- 
festations as also without any ordinarily necessary material, 
as for instance, when a Yogin creates a city with all its palatial 

28 
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buildings and beautiful gardens, with all kinds of living beings, 
by sheer force of his supernatural power.’^ In all manifesta- 
tions the woricing of the sentient principle is the most important 
factor. This being so, the Pratyabhijfla naturally holds that 
the causal relation, as it is ordinarily conceived, is a mere 
convenient conventional assumption, based upon what is appa- 
rent and, therefore, cannot refer to reality. The real relation 
between the manifestor and the manifested is not that of 
cause and effect in the sense that the former constitutes the 
material of the latter, as does the Prakrti of all her evolutes, 
according to the Sahkhya ; nor in that the manifestor works 
upon s'bmething that exists independently of it, as the God 
of the Naiyayikas does on the independent atoms. The 
relation is similar to that which exists between the thintang 
self and the thought ; it is a subject-object relation ( kartrkar- 
mabhava sambandha ). 

The Pratyabhijfla concept of causality offers one explana- 
tion for all kinds of creations or manifestations. It is the same 
energy, it says, which is the cause of the sudden (akramika) and 
the successive (kramika) as well as the universal and the^ 
limited creations or manifestations. It tells us of the most 
essential common factor in all. It also explains the basis 
of the popular conception of the material cause of an effect 
in ordinary creation.® For, ordinarily whatever invanably 
unconditionally and immediately precedes the existence of 
a certain thing, is taken to be the material cause of what 
follows, provided that the qualities, which characterise the 
one that precedes, characterise also the other that follows, 
A seed, for instance, is taken to be the'cause of a sprout. An 
according to the Pratyabhijfla conception of the causality also, 
in the Niyati-controlled creation, the form, which is ordinari y 
taken to be the material cause of what follows, must prece 


1, I. p. V., II, 160-1. 2. T. A., VI, 30. 


3. T. A., VI, 10- 
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that Which is taken to be its effect, exactly as it must, accord- 
ing to the SatkSryavada. 


NEC 3 ESSITY FOR SUCH A SUPPOSITION. 

From what has been stated above it follows that the causal 
relation is in reality nothing but the subject-object relation. 
( “Kartr karmatva tattvaiva karya karanata tatah” T. A , VI, 
Comm. 24 ). It is the Universal Energy, which, being moul- 
ded by the Creative Will, appears in the multifarious forms 
of the objective universe, just as the clay does in the forms 
of a jar, a dish, a cup and so on, as the potter’s will 
moulds it. Let it not, ” however, be forgotten that the Uni- 
versal Energy and the Creative Will are non-different from 
the Universal Consciousness. They can, at the most, be 
spoken of as the different aspects of the same Ultimate 
Reality. 

Action is of two kinds. The one relates to an object and the 
other is confined within the agent. In the former case a conscious 
relation of the agent with the object, to which his action is re- 
lated, is necessary. A potter, for instance, must have conscious 
relation with what he intends to produce. Both the theories of 
causality, namely, the Satkaryavada of the Sahkhya and the 
Asatkaryavada of the Nyaya and others, therefore, cannot sta- 
nd. For, how can the insentient, which is devoid of the capacity 
of placing itself in a conscious relation with that object, to 
which its productive activity is related, produce an efifect ? 
The two, the seed and the sprout, are separate from each' 
other, and, being insentient, are self-confined, i. e. there is no 
conscious relation between them similar to that which exists 
between the potter and the jar, that is to be created. Therefore, 
if such things be supposed to be related to each other as cause 
and efifect, there is no reason why any two things should not ' 
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be supposed to be so related.^ Moreovere, if the essential 
nature of the effect before it comes into being is non-existence, 
as the Nyaya holds, it can never become existent in any way. 
For, the essential nature does not change.’-* But if it be exis- 
tence, as the Sankhya maintains, what is then to be effected l^ 
the cause? It cannot be said that the cause effects manifestation.' 
For, the same question can be raised with regard to the mani- 
festation also^ i. e. does the manifestation exist before mani- 
festation or not ? If it does, the activity to bring it about 
ceases to have any meaning. But, if it does not, how can it 
then be brought about ? For, according to the Satkaryavada, 
nothing that does not already exist can be brought about 
The Pratyabhijfla, therefore, puts forth its own theory of 
causality. i 

CRITICISM OF THE BUDDHISTIC CONCEPTION. 

The Buddhistic conception of causality also cannot explain ' 
the above difiBculty. The Bauddha holds that whenever pheno- 
mena happen in a senes, each particular phenomenon, as soon 
as it takes place, is invariably' followed by another; that of 
the two phenomena the one that invariably, unconditionally 
and immediately precedes the other is called "the cause” and 
that which follows "the effect”; and thdt, every thipg being 
momentary, the latter is altogether a new production and is in 
no way materially connected with the former, .as in the case of 
the .Sankhya conception of causality, called the Satkaryavada.* 

The unsoundness of the above view is apparent. For, 
according to this, there is nothing which can justify one 
phenomenon being called the cause of another. The invan- 
able precedence cannot be regarded as sufiScient reason* F®’’* 


1. T. A„ VI, 23. ' 
3. I. p. V., II, 139.' 
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in that case any two phenomena, one of which is perceived 
following^ the other, the two lunar mansions, Krttika and 
Rohinl, for instatice, shall have to be accepted as being con- 
nected by causal relation : or, for that matter, we shall have 
to suppose the pictures of a cinematographic'reel, coming in- 
variably one after the other, as connected with one another by 
causal relation. The Buddhist cannot say that it is not because 
of a mere incidence of invariable precedence that one pheno- 
menon IS called the cause, but because of its capacity to cause; 
and that it is not because of mere succession that the other is 
called the effect, but because of its capacity to be effected. For, 
such a conception of causality, in order that it may serve its pur- 
pose,presupposes conscious relation of the cause, which has the 
capacity to effect, with the object of its operation. According^ 
to the Buddhist hypothesis, however, the object is non-existent 
at the time of the causal activity. The causal operation, there- 
fore, because df its being dependent upon its object, would 
not take place. And even if it be supposed to take place, it 
would lead td no result, because of its being objectless : 

Atha pGrvata nama prayojaka sattakatvam parata ca nama 
prayojya sattakatvam tarhi bljasya ankura prayoktrl satta 
ankura vi^ranta ankurantarbhavamatmanyanayati, ankura- 
bhave prayoktrtva matram syat tadapi na kificit anyapeksatvat 
tasya, / . 1. P, V., U, 168-9. 

CRtTICISM OF THE SANKHYA. 

The explanation of the causal relation, as given by the 
Sahkhya, is no better. It holds that the cause and the effect 
are connected by the relation of identity ( tadatmya ). The 
defect of the theory is obvious; because, if the seed and the 
sprout be supposed to be identical, then the notion of their 
duality becomes meaningless. Therefore, either the seed or the 
sprout only can be said to exist ; because, identity and separa- 


1. T. A.,, VI, 17. 
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teness cannot co-exist.^ Thus, according to the Sankhya 
also, the causal activity will remain objectless. Nor can the 
assumption of evolution of one into multifarious forms im- 
prove the position of the Sankhya; because evolution in itself 
is an action inasmuch as it consists in the assumption of multi- 
farious successive forms by one at different points of time. 
Therefore, if the ultimate nature ( prakrti ) be supposed to 
evolve, it ceases to be pure material cause. It becomes an 
agent^ ( kartr ). Nor can it be said that the idea of the author- 
ship ( kartrtva ) of the ultimate nature is not against the 
Sankhya conception : for, although the Sankhya admits the 
Prakrti to be an agent, yet such an admission is in conflict 
with its own theory of insentiency ( jadatva ) of the ultimate 
nature. The chief characteristic of an insentient thing is that 
it is of a certain fixed appearance and that by itself it cannot 
manifest itself in any other than the fixed form. A stone, for 
instance, cannot assume multifarious forms of a man, a tree, 
a mountain etc. and again after some time regain itf origi- 
nal form. Therefore, if Prakrti be insentient, its manifesting 
itself in diverse forms at the time of creation and again as- 
suming the state of equilibrium of qualities at the time of 
universal dissolution would be as impossible as the assumption 
by stone of its original condition as stated above z 

“AbhinnarBpasya dharminah satatapravahadbahutaradhar- 

mabhedasambheda— svEtantryalaksanam pannamanakriyS- 

kartrtvam yaduktam tat pradfaanlderna yuktam jadatvat, jado 
hi nama parinisthitasvabhavah prameyapadapatitah.” 

I. P. V., II, 176-7- 

CRinCISM OF THE VEDKNTIN’S THEORY. 

Even the assumption of the principle of pure Cit as the 
cause of the universe cannot explain the manifest vanety. 


1. I. P.'v., Il, 1?3. 
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Manifestation is a causal action and as such necessarily pre- 
supposes desire and this in order that it may lead to some 
definite action, must have an object of its own. This object 
before creation cannot have existence apart from the desiring 
self. It has, therefore, necessarily to be supposed to be one 
Tjvith the Self much as the words, that we utter, are one with 
ourselves at the time when we are preparing ourselves for 
some utterances. Hence the manifestation of the universe by 
pare Cit is out of the question. 

THE PRATYABHIJSa THEORY OF CAUSALITY. 

In opposition to the Suddhabrahmavadm, the exponents of 
the Pratyabhijfla, therefore, hold that the Ultimate Reality is 
Praka^avimar^amaya i. e. it is not only all-inclusive but also 
all-controlling.^ It is by virtue of the latter aspect that it 
manifests the universe, which is ever within itself in the form 
of universal energy, as apparently separate from itself on the 
back-ground of itself without losing its oneness,^ much in the 
same manner as that in which a mirror manifests what is 
reflected on it. The most important difference between the 
two cases is that, while, in the case of an ordinary mirror, 
reflections are cast by an external object, in that of the mirror 
of the Universal Consciousness they are caused by its own 
powers ( Saktis ) which constitute different aspects of its Sva- 
tantrya fekti.® 

Thus, according to the Pratyabhijfla, all that we see is a 
mere manifestation of the Universal Energy under the control 
of the Creative Will. When for instance, a seed develops into 
a sprout, it is the Universal Energy, underlying the seed,^ soil, 
water etc., that manifests itself as a sprout ; or when a 
potter, who also is a manifestation of the same energy, makes 


1. I. P. V., II, 278-9. 
3. T. A., H, 72. 
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a jar, it is the Creative Will that works through him on the 
Universal Energy, underlying the so called instrumental and 
material causes, and, accordmg to the law of Niyati, brings 
the jar into existence through various stages. 

THE PRATYABHIJSa THEORY OF KARMA. 

Here it may be asked : if it is the Creative Will that is 
working in and through the individual, if all that is accompli- 
shed is the work, not of the individual but of the Universal 
Self, how can then any merit or demerit attach to the former; 
how can the individual’s experiences, good or bad, be attributed 
to his previous actions; and how can this concept of Knya- 
dakti be reconciled with the accepted theory of Karma ? To 
thisAbhinava replies in the 9th and the 13th Ahnikasofthe 
Tantraloka. His conclusion on this point is based on the 
combined authority of Sambhunatha’- and Somananda.® 

The theory of Karma is meant to explain, not only the 
variety of an individual’s associations and experiences and 
his freedom from them but also the variety that we find in 
the so called physical universe. Just as individual Karma 
determines individual experiences, so the sum total of all Kar' 
mas of all the individual selves determines the variety to be 
found in the physical universe, which supplies the necessaiy 
stimuli for innumerable experiences. The physical universe is 
not a capricious creation. It is created with a purpose. Its 
creation, therefore, is controlled by the necessities of that 
purpose. It is meant for meeting the innumerable shades ' of 
countless desires of an unimaginable number of limited selves, 
the selves which are mere limited manifestations of, or -meie 
appearances assumed by, the Universal Consciousness by 
virtue of its power of obscuration ( tirodhSna ) To assume 
such appearances, is, according to the Abhasavada, as also. 


1.' T. A., Vni, 6«. 
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according to the monistic Vedanta, a mere sport' of the 
Supreme. ' ■ ' 

The limitedness of an individual self consists in the limi- 
tation of its powers of knowledge and action.’- It is called 
Svarupakhyati, because it is due to the ignorance of the real 
nature of the individual self. This limitation necessarily invo- 
lves another, namely, limitation in desire : for, desire presu- 
pposes the knpwledge of the desired and, therefore, cannot 
refer to what is beyond the reach of knowledge. The latter 
being limited, the former also has necessarily to be so. Before 
the creation of the physical universe, this limited desire is obje- 
ctless; it is a mere -eagerness on the part of the limited self to 
use its limited powers. It is the one cause of the future 
association of the soul with different kinds of bodies, suited 
for its realisation. It is responsible for the limited associations 
of the limited self. It is the cause of transmigration. It is the 
root of all actions or Karmas. It does not presuppose a con- 
nection with a body, because it is a function of the self and 
not of the body. If it were not so, a Yogin, having once 
reached the transcendental state i. e. having risen above the 
limitation of the body, would not be able to resume his con- 
nection with the same ; because, to break the transcendental 
state requires a conscious effort which presupposes the rise of 
desire : so that if the latter were always to presuppose a con- 
nection with the body, Vyutthana would never take place. This 
limited desire is called Karmamala, because it leads to action 
of a limited nature. It is determined by the Lord’s will : — 

"Kvarecefaava^ad asya bhogeccha samprajayate. 

BhogasSdhanasanisiddhyai bhogecchorasya mantrarat 

jagadutpadayamasa maySmavi^ya ^aktibhlh.” 

T. A., Comm., VI, 56. 


1. I. P. V., II, 220. 
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The^ Jimitation ofdesirc is as bcginningicss as tbatoftbe 
powers of knowledge and action; and both are due to the 
All-Controlling Universal Will. Not only this, even the free- 
dom from these limiting conditions and the regaining of the 
godhead arc due to the same- cause It cannot be objected 
that if the Lord be responsible for the variety of limitation in 
respect of powers < of knowledge and action and, therefore, 
of desire and other conditions and circumstances, in which 
K'c find the living beings, it would naturally follow that He 
is partial and cruel. For, some He has placed in very favoura- 
ble circumstances, but others in the extremely adverse; some 
He has made so happy that they arc envied by all who see 
tlicm, but others so miserable that their very Sight is heart- 
rending; some He liberates, but others He keeps in bondage. 
The reason is that this is a non-dualistic system and, therefore, 
tlie so called differently circumstanced individuals have no 
being apart from Him. And cruelty is cruelty and so partialii)’ 
is partiality only if it be done in relation to another. Therefore, 
according to this system, ,therc being no being having a sepa- 
rate being from the Universal Being, the notion of partiality 
and cruelty being practised by Him is baseless ® Nor can it 
be questioneci : why He manifests this apparent diversity ’ 
cause to do so is His essential nature and it is absured to 
question^ it. It is as meaningless as asking why fire burns ’ 

KARMA AND CREATION. 

In addition to the three functions of the Brahman accepted 
by ^ankaracarya, who interpreted the Brahma Sutras according 
to the teachings of the Upanisads, namely, creation, mainte- 
nance and dissolution (srsti,' sthiti, saMSra), the Pratyabhija^, 
in common with all other agamic schools, believes io 


I. T. A., vra, 74. 
3. T. A., virr, 71. 
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more, namely, obscuration and grace (tirodhana and anugraha). 
It has to be very carefully noted here that only the last two 
functions are independent of Karma. Only the obscuration 
: and the liberation are-brought about by the Lord’s indepen- 
dent power of will. The rest i. e. creation etc. depend upon 
the main prompting cause, the Karmamala,^ the sum total of 
the limited desires of the limited selves ; because the satis- 
faction of these is the only purpose of the creation, as we 
have already pointed out above. In fact, in the Tantraloka 
the question is raised ■ Why the creation etc. also are not 
attributed to the free will of the Lord, and why the Malas are 
. assumed to be the prompting causes ? And Abhinava has 
replied to this as follows 

The Creation is of two kinds, the impure and the pure i. e. 

, with and without limitation. In the latter case ^iva himself 
is the creator and it is the work purely of His independent 
power of will. But the former is created by Ananta, who 
requires prompting causes, the Malas, to determine his creative 
activities. 

( "Nanu yadyevam tat kim ebhih antargaduprayaih maladi- 
bhih, Hvarecchaiva viSvasargadau nirapeksa nimittam astu 
itya^ahkya aha : — 

Ittham s:ratisthitidhvamsatraye mayam apeksate 
Krtyai malam tatha karma ^ivecchaiveti susthitam. 

i 

lha khalu uktayuktya vi£vatra srstisthitisamharalaksanam nijam 
krtyatrayam kartum isvarecchaiva pragalbhate, kintu malam 
karma mayafica apeksya, yat parame^varah 

“^uddhedhvani £ivah ^arta 
proktonantosite prabhuh.” 

ityuktya maylyedhvani anantamukhena srstyadi vidadhyat, na 
ca tasya livaravat ananyapeksameva svatantryam samasti iti 

1. T. A., VI, 66. 
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ava^yam eva maladyapeksaniyam. anyathS hi katham pratipum 
vicitram srstyadi syat iti sarvam sustham.” 

T. A., VIII, Comm , 76-7.) 

In our humble opinion," therefore, in view of what has 
been stated above, Prof. Radhakrishnan’s statement in the 
very brief summary of the Pratyabhijiia system in his Indiah 
Philosojihy, requires some modification in respect of the pro- 
mpting causality of Karma in the impure creation. His state- 
ment runs as follows : — 

“The existence of a prompting cause, like karma, or material 
cause, like prakrti, for the creation of the world is not admi- 
tted. Nor is Maya the principle which creates illusory forms. 
God is absolutely independent, and 'creates all that exists by 
,the mere force of His ^ill.” I. Ph. Vol, II, 732. 

As regards the quotation from the Pratyabhijiia VimarSinl, 
given by the learned Professor, we may point out that it is 
connected with the discussion on the theory of perception and 
is meant to show how the objective wave is suddenly given 
rise to at the time of perception. And the illustration of 
Yogin refers to the sudden creation ( akramikabhasa ) i. e. 
creation in violation of the law of Niyati, and is meant to 
show that this system does not believe in the material cause, 
like atoms, of the objective universe. This point we have 
already discussed at some length in the preceding pages, and 
We think that the Professor means to substantiate by this 
quotation only that part of his statement which denies a 
separate material cause and not that which is concerned with 
the denial of Karma as a prompting cause of the creation. And 
if so, we fully agree with him on that point. 

It may be pointed out here that Sankara agrees with Abhi- 
nava that the creation of universe is merely a sport of the 
Lord, that sportiveness is His nature and is unquestionable. 
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and that the grace is solely dependent upon the Lord’s will. 
To support this statement we may give the following extracts 
from Thibaut’s translation of the Sankara Bhasya 

“But ( Brahman’s creative activity ) is mere sport such as 
we see in common life.” 

“ We see in every day life that certain doings of pri- 

nces and other men of high position, who have no unful- 
filled desires left, have no reference to any extraneous 
purpose, but proceed from mere sportfulness, as for insta- 
nce, their recreations in places of amusement..... 

Analogously, the activity of the Lord also may be suppo- 
sed to be mere sport, proceeding from his own nature 
without reference to any purpose. For, on the ground 
neither of reason nor of scripture can we construe any 
purpose of the Lord. Nor can Ehs nature be questioned,” 
( 356-7 ) 

“And if we are asked how we come to know that the Lord 
-■ in creating this world with its various conditions, is not 
bound by regards, we reply that scripture declares that. 
Compare, for instance, the two following passages. “For 
He ( the Lord ) makes him, -whom He wishes to lead up 
'' from these worlds, do a good deed.” ( 359 ) 

No doubt, this passage speaks of the grace being dependent 
upon the action of the recipient ( Pranikarmasapeksam eva 
I^varasyanugrahltrtvam ), but the question is : on what does 
the action itself depend ? Does it not on the Lord’s will ? 
How can then the ultimate dependence of the grace on the 
Lord’s will be denied ? 

Thus, when, in accordance with the limitations of powers 
of knowledge, action and desire, an individual self gets asso- 
ciated with body, senses, vital air and mind and is placed in 
the requisite circumstances for the realisation of the limited 
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desire, the universal will works through it. In reality, there- 
fore, the individual self is not independent in its action nor 
does any merit or demerit, consequent upon the so called 
pious or sinful acts, attach to it; because, their piety and 
sinfulness are imaginary and conventional.’'- But among 
other effects of the universal will, there is this also that 
under its influence the individual self arrogates the authorship 
( kartrtva ) of the actions, so performed, to itself and is per- 
fectly oblivious of the fact of its being simply a tool of the 
universal will. It is this self-arrogation of the individual 
which is responsible^ for thb attachment of merit and dement 
■'to it. On this the idea of the individual piety or sinfulness is 
Based. \ , 

One can very pertinently ask here : Why is the limited 
desire of the individual self spoken of as Karma and whether 
it is not strange to suppose the Lord to be perfectly indepen- 
dent in some of his functions but in others to be entirely 
dependent upon Mala etc. ? To the former Abhinava replies 
that Karma is that which results in some limited expenence 
and so in further obscuration of the real nature of the experi- 
encer. It is a different matter that in the ordinary use the 
word means something else : 

“Karma tallokarfidham hi yadbhogam avaram dadat 
Tirodhatte bhoktrrOpani samjfiayam tu na no bharah.” 

, ' T. A., Vni, 161. 

The limited desire of the limited individual is, therefore, spoken 
of as Karma, because it is the primary cause of all kinds of 
its associations and experiences, as shown above. And to 
the latter question he replies that it is unreasonable to assume 
one and the same thing to be productive of opposite effects. 
How can a thing, which is the cause of bondage, be the cause 
of liberation also ? It is to’ satisfy the demand of reason that 
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he Pratyabhijfia holds the Lord’s grace, independently of any 
thing that is connected with Mala, Maya and Karma, to be the 
only cause of liberation : 

"Anusvarupatahanau tadgatam hetutam katham 
Vrajenmayanapeksatvam ata evopapadayet,” 

T. A., Vm, 77. 

KARMA DEFINED. 

S 

It is necessary here to point out the distinction between 
the Karmamala and the Karmasamskara. The former is the 
limited desire, as we have just stated, which is responsible 
for the future limited association of an individual self, after 
the Mahapralaya, when the universe is created a-new. The 
latter, the Karmasaihsk5ra, is a certain effect that is produced 
on a limited self ; an effect, not that which, being reeved, is 
responsible for the rise of phenomenon of remembrance, but 
that which is caused by the personal conviction of the poten- 
tiality of a particular action to lead to certain experiences 
at the time of its maturation.’- Both these, the Karmamala 
and the Karmasaruskara, may be 'spoken of as two aspects 
of the same thing. In fact, when the distinction of the former 
from the latter is not intended to be emphasised i, e. when 
the idea of both of them is intended to be conveyed, the 
simple word “Karma” is used. Karma in general, therefore, 
means that unseen factor which is responsible for the diffe- 
rence in the fruition of the same action' done by a number 
of persons. Certain boys join the same school, -are put 
under the sanje teacher, are given the same facilities and 
opportunities, and read the same courses for the same number 
of hours daily, but the result is not the same in all cases. 
Why ? Certain children are bom to certain parents, their 
surroundings are the same; the care that the parents bestow 
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on each is the same and there is no difiference in their external 
life. Will the result be the same in all cases'? And if not, 
why ? The Pratyabhijfla, in common with other systems of 
Indian philosophy, replies that it is due to Karma^ in general, 
as defined abpve. 

CONDITIONS NECESSARY FC)R FRUITION OF KARMA. 

t 

Karma is like ^ seed and as such does not fructify soon 
after it is sown. It requires the fertile soil of self-arrogation" 
and the manure of similar actions to help its growth. There- 
fore, unless a person arrogates an action to himself, it would 
not fructify. In fact, this is the chief point of distinction 
between the two kinds of experiencers, the Pralayakalas and 
the Vijflanakalas. The former arrogate their actions to them- 
selves and, therefore, are affected by the unpunty called 
KSrmamala, but the latter do not and so are free from it. It 
is this very absence of> self-arrogation that keeps the persons, 
who are out of- their senses,® unaffected by the actions done 
in that state, as all the scriptures unanimously declare The 
self-arrogation is thus the soil without which the seed of 
Karma cannot grow. 

THE ASSOCIATED IDEA AND FRUITAION. 

The result of an action, however, even when it is associated 

with the self-arrogation, is not always the same. It is greatly 

influenced by the associated ideas. When, for instance, a 

person practises certain austerities and desires that their 

fruit should go to the other person for whoip he performs 

them, it is the other that gets the fruit and not the performer * 

This idea is common to most of the religions. It is on tins 

that engaging of -the priests for prayer, fasting and other 

— — 

2. T. A., VI 86. 

4 T. A., VI, 87. 
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kinds of austerities to ’ eSFest a certain desired end is based. 
Leaving the religious questibns aside, if we analyse our daily 
experiences we find that the nature of the effect of an 'action 
in the form of a mental state of some kind depends, not on 
the action itself, but on the idea with which it is associated. 
Suppose, for instance, that two new motor cars are driven 
by two different persons; one is a servant, driving his master 
to a certain place, and the other is the owner himself. The 
act of driving is the same; both the cars are equally new; they 
are of the same maker and have similar accessories; but will 
the pleasure of driving be the same in both the cases, and if 
not, why ? Is not the difference due to the associated ideas ? 
Is not the littleness of the servant-driver’s joy, as compared to 
that of the master, in driving a new car, due to the association 
of the idea of service ? Thus, as in ordinary life, so in the 
sphere of religion and morality, an act by itself is productive 
of no fixed fruit; its productivity differs with the difference in 
the associated ideas. 

DIFFERENT STATES OF KARMA. 

Karma is associated, not with the body but with the limited 
self, and, therefore, is not destroyed with the destruction of 
the body. It transmigrates with the soul and determines the 
soul’s associations with the future body and its circumstances. 
It waits till it gets circumstances favourable for its growth 
and then it asserts itself. The state of Karma, when it is about 
to assert itself, is called the state of its maturity. When once 
this state is reached, nothing ,can stop it from running its 
course. Even the self-realisation cannot prevent it from frui- 
tion. Even the enlightened souls have to undergo the experie- 
nces^ which follow the maturity of Karma, Even they can- 
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also. This is another point of difference between the Vedanta 
and the Pratyabhijfla conceptions of Mokfa. According to 
the former, liberation means simply liberation from the bondage 
of Karma ( Naiskarmya ), but, according to the latter, it means 
freedom from both the impurities, karma and anava. It cannot 
be objected here that if the anavamala is the cause of the 
association of the soul with Karma why does not Vijfianake- 
vala get into the bondage of Karma ? For, in the Vijfla- 
nakala state the Snavamala is about to be destroyed and, there- 
fore, loses its causal efficiency.^ 

HOW IS THE I^ESTRUCTION OF KARMA EFFECTED » 

We have pointed out / above that the individual self is not 
free in its volition and action. These are the universal powers 
of will and action which are working in and through the 
individual. It is thus a mere tool and not a free agent. Under 
the influence of His will, however, it arrogates to itself the 
authorship of all that is done through the body, with which 
it has identified itself. But, when through His grace true light 
dawns upon it, it realises its oneness with the Universal Self. 
As a necessary consequence of self-realization, the identifica- 
tion with the body, together with the effect of self-arrogation 
of the deeds done in the state of ignorance ( Moha ), comes 
to an end. The^ fruition of the past action, therefore, natu- 
rally becomes out of the question. This® nullification of the 
effect of self-arr-ogation of action, which follows the cessation 
of identification of the self with the body, is technically called 
karmadaha in the Saiva literature : 

“Karmana^ca iyan daho yad dehahambhavasamslcaragunl- 
bhavo nama iti, sa ca vayvatmyam aSritayam samvidi 
atmabhimanasya mukhyatvgd bhavet ityuktam.” 

T. A., Comm., VI, 108, 
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again, is it the negation of all kinds of knowledge or only of 
some ? The former position Is, of course, inrpossible. For, 
to deny all kinds of knowledge to a limited self is to deny, 
sentiency and selfhood to it. The latter also is no better, 
because the absence of some kind of knowledge preceding 
its coming into being will always exist in the cases of both 
the bound and the liberated. For, according to the San- 
khya, the Purusa is simply sentient but not omniscient as 
the real self of the Vedantin, so that even after liberation 
it can be spoken of as being without a certain knowledge 
preceding its existence. Nor can ignorance mean the absence 
of knowledge consequent upon its destruction. For, such an 
ignorance there will always be in the case of the liberated. 
But if the opponent were to say that ignorance means, not the 
absence of all knowledge, but simply wrong knowledge, then 
also it has to be made clear whether its causal relation to the 
fruition of an action depends upon its presence at the time 
of performance of the action or at that of the fructification. 
In the latter case, the .accepted theory of each creation after 
dissolution being according to the individual Karmas falls to 
the ground. For, association of a Purusa with a body is a 
sort of fruition of certain Karmas. But how can the Karmas 
fiructify unless there be ignorance and how can there be igno- 
rance unless there be the association of self with a body ? 
Because ignorance, according to the Sankhya, is a quality of 
Buddhi, an evolute of Prakiti, and as such it is non-existent 
at the time of dissolution. In the former case there is no 
reason why all Karmas should not fructify in the case of the 
ignorant and the enlightened alike, because the ignorance was 
present in both the cases at the time of performance. Nor 
can it be said that ignorance is co-existent with sentiency^ and 
because sentiency lasts even through dissolution, ignorance 
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also, therefore, is naturally present. For, in that case it will 
not be possible to deny the presence of ignorance even in the 
case of the enlightened; because the enlightened are no less 
sentient than the unenlightened and, therefore, it would be 
hard to explain why the Karma of the latter does not fructify. 

SANKHYA CONCEPTION OF IGNORANCE. 

The evolution of Prakrti has got twofold purpose to sem, 
namely, ( I ) to supply the necessary stimuli for the varying 
experiences which the Purusas have helplessly to suffer or to 
enjoy, according to their individual Karmas, and ( II ) ulti- 
mately to effect then: salvation. The former is called Bhoga 
and is due to the identification of the self with Buddhi. The 
latter is called Apavarga and consists in the knowledge of 
difference between the self and the Buddhi and consequent 
cessation of the activity of the nature ( Pradhana ) with refe- 
rence to a particular self. Bhoga depends upon the arroga- 
tion by Puru$a of the work of Buddhi to itself. Buddhi, 
according to the Sankhya, is like a mirror, capable of receiving 
lefiecffon from both the sides. Its capacity to receive reflection 
of the external object, however, depends upon its receiving 
light from Purusa. Thus Buddhi, though insentient in itself, 
appears to be sentient because of the reflected light. And 
Purusa too, though in reality indifferent to all the works of 
. Prakrti, yet, because of the co-evality of the reflection of the 
external objects on Buddhi with the reflection of its own light, 
arrogates to itself the agency of assuming the form of the 
external object, which, in fact, belongs to Buddhi Apavarga 
similarly depends upon the distinctive knowledge that Buddhi 
is of changing nature and that Purusa is unchangeable and 
sometliing different from Buddhi. 

The beginningless ignorance of difference between the self 
* and the Prakrti or Buddhi is the prompting cause of the evolu 
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tion of the latter for Bhoga.^ After the rise of the knowledge 
of distinction, therefore, there remains nothing to prompt it 
to further action. Hence its evolutive activity towards that 
particular Purusa, on whom the knowledge has dawned, 
automatically comes to an end. 

REFUTATION OF THE SANKHYA THEORY. 

From what has been stated it is clear that, according to 
the Sankhya, release is nothing but cessation of the evolutive 
activity of Prakrti, consequent upon the disappearance of the. 
prompting cause, the ignorance of distinction between Purusa 
and Buddhi. But the defect of the Sankhya theory is obvious. 
The Sankhya is silent on the question of the relation of this 
ignorance. It cannot satisfactorily answer the query : “To^ 
whom does the ignorance belong ?” For, it cannot be attributed 
to Purusa, because that would make freedom from it impos- 
sible; because Purusa, according to the Sankhya, does not change. 
The loss of an attribute certainly means a change in the pos- 
sessor ; therefore, if it be said that ignorance belongs to Purusa 
who loses it at the time of liberation, the Sankhya theory of 
unchangeability of the Purusa would fall to the ground. But if 
it be said that it belongs to Prakrti or Buddhi, then Purusa being 
ever free from it, the notion that evolutive activity of Prakrti 
is for the liberation of Purusa becomes absurd. Further, the 
Sankhya cannot satisfactorily answer another question : if 
the ignorance lasts only so long as the knowledge of distinction 
between Purusa and Buddhi does not arise, when does this 
knowledge arise ? It cannot be said that it arises when all 
the effects of Prakrti have been seen, because they are limitless 
and, therefore, it is impossible to see all of them Nor can a 
general knowledge of the nature of Prakrti’s evolutes be repre- 
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sented to be the cause of liberation : for, that being possible 
even from seeing one evolute there is no reason why any 
Purusa should be in bondage. 

DUAI-rSTIC SAIVA THEORY OF IGNORANCE. 

According to the dualist school of Saivaism, the recognised 
exponent of which is Khetapala,' ^ignorance is something like 
a cover which hides the perfection of self in respect of the 
powers of knowledge and action. It is one, but possesses in- 
numerable varieties of concealing power. It hides the per- 
fection of each soul by a separate variety of its power This, 
according to the dualist ^aivas, accounts for the difference 
in knowledge or ignorance of one soul from that of another. 
This also explains why at the liberation or destruction of igno- 
,Tance of one soul, , all do not get liberated or enlightened.® 
It is not a creation of MSya : for, if it be so, there would be no 
reason why M5yS should not create it for the hbBrate4 also- 
It is not a mere negation or not-being of knowledge, but a 
positive entity, because it has the causal efficiency of hiding 
the perfection of the powers of knowledge and action of the 
Self. It is beginningless in itself and so is its association with 
the souls. It is insentient and is the cause of association of 
Karma and Maya with the self. When the concealing 
of this ignorance is nullified by divine grace ( ^aktip 3 ta ) i® 
the case of a certain soul, it ( soul ) shines forth in its true 
glory. This removal of the veil of ignorance, this recovery, 
of the hidden powers, this freedom from all kinds of Iimita' 
tions, is called Moksa, in the dualistic Saiva literature. 

REFUTATION OF THE DUALIST THEORY. 

But what is the cause of the''matun^ ( paka ) or destruo 
tion of this ignorance ? It cannot be action ( karma ), becau^ 
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it is accepted to be the cause of the variety of pleasant or 
unpleasant experiences which a person enjoys or suffers. It 
is, therefore, unreasonable to represent it to be the cause of 
their cessation also. Nor can the Lord’s will be said to be 
responsible for the said maturity : for. He is free from all 
partiality, and, therefore, if He be admitted to be the cause 
of destruction of ignorance, it would be difficult to explain 
why He frees only some and not all. Further, according to 
the dualist, the ignorance is beginningless and causeless. As- 
sumption, therefore, of its destruction, whatever be its cause, 
is against our common experience ; for, 'there is no instance 
of another thing which though both beginningless and cause- 
less is yet destructible. The not-being of a thing before it 
actually comes into being, ( pragabhava ) has, of course, to 
be left out of consideration, because it is a non-entity and as 
such belongs to a different category from that of the ignorance 
which is an entitative being and possesses causal efficiency. 
It cannot be said that there is no destruction of ignorance but 
that Its power falls into abeyance, like the fatal biting power 
of a snake in a charmed circle: because then there would follow 
simultaneous liberation of all and there will also be the possi- 
bility of all coming again back to bondage at the revival of 
the concealing power of ignorance. 

There is a further question : How and what does the igno- 
rance conceal 7 Souls are eternal and unchangeable.' The 
ignorance, therefore, cannot be supposed to affect them in any 
way. For, such a' supposition would bring them down to the 
level of transitory things. Therefore, if it be said to conceal 
powers of knowledge and action by its mere presence in the 
proximity of the self, then there is no' reason why it should 
not do so in the case of Siva and other liberated souls. More- 
over, if it conceals the powers of the self it conceals the very 
being of self, because self is nothing more than the said powers. 

1 How can then we know the very existence of the self ? 
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DUALIST THEORY OF KARMASSmYA, 

Now, leaving aside the question how and what the conceal- 
ing power of ignorance conceals, if we were to take into consi- 
deration the question: “Why does it fall into abeyance ?” we 
find the dualist’s position no better. They hold that the Lord’s 
will, prompted by the equilibrium or equipoise of Karmas 
( karma-samya ), puts in abeyance the concealing power of 
ignorance. The Karmasamya, according to them, is a state of 
maturity of two equipotential Karmas of opposite nature. In 
this state each of the two Karmas is equally mature for fruition, 
but is prevented from yielding its fruit by another which also 
is equally mature and is trying to push its way, to fruition 
Because both are equally strong, therefore, neither can assert 
itself over the other. And the result is that not only neither of 
these two can fructify but others also, which would have borne 
their fruits ■ in ordinary course, are prevented from so doing, 
because of their way to fruition having, as it were, been blocked 
by the struggle of the two equipotential Karmas. It is a case 
like that of two equally strong wrestlers trying to push their 
way through a small door through which only one person can 
pass at a time. The result is, as we often see at the opening of 
a barrier to a third class railway ^booking- office window, that 
neither can pass ; and while they are fighting, each trying to 
assert his right over the other to purchase his ticket first, other 
poor passengers have helplessly to wait behind. This state is 
marked by the absence of feeling of both pleasure and pam 
alike. , The reason is obvious. Mind can have only one expe; 
nence at a time ( Yugapaj jAanSnutpattir manaso lingam ). The 
fruition of a Karma is'nothing but an experience. And because 
two experiences are not simultaneously possible, reasonably 
therefore, two Karmas cannot be supposed to fructify at the 
same time. Karmasamya, therefore, according to the dualists, 
is both natural and logical. 
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REFUTATION OF KARMASAMYA. 

There are three kinds of action, pious, sinful and mixed. 
Two fructifiable actions cannot be perfqrmed simultaneously. 
Because an action, in order that it may have its necessary result, 
according’to the law of Karma, must have the co-operation of 
mind, must be associated with some idea. In fact, the ' moral 
fruition of an afation depends, not on the action itself so much 
'as on fhe associated idea. It is because of this that motiveless 
action ( niskama karma ) does not fructify. As the mind can 
have only one idea at a time so naturally two fructifiable 
actions cannot be done simultaneously. The performances 
of actions being in succession, their maturity also must nece- 
ssarily be in succession. How^can then two actions simultane- 
ously attain maturity and produce Karmasamya ? Farther, 
even if simultaneous maturity of two equipotential actions be 
admitted, there arises a very important question as to whether 
other actions do or do not fructify after the Karmasamya. In 
the former case, in spite of this Karmasamya, the bondage of 
Karma will remain. In the latter case, cessation of the fruition 
of all actions being necessary, even those actions, which are 
responsible for the existence of the body, the life . and other 
circumstances of the liberated, should necessarily stop fruition 
and, therefore, there should be instantaneous death of the freed.^ 
Furthermore, if the equilibrium of tw'o actions can prevent 
the fruition of all other actions, what does there remain for the 
Lord’s will to accomplish, what is then the Saktipata assumed 
for ? Even if Saktipata be assumed to be necessary, the karma- 
samya being the same in all cases, it is difficult to account for 
difference of Saktipata in different cases. The life of renuncia- 
tion and other religious practices cannot explain it, because 
the limitPft selves cannot be assumed to be independent in 


J. T. A., vm, 49. ' 
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their performance. For, if it were so, it would be difiScult to 
explain why all do not perform them. If, therefore, it be sup- 
posed to be dependent on something else, that also logically 
will require something else still as a prompting cause and so 
on ad-mhnitum. 

The Pratyabhijfla, therefore, holds that, while obscuration 
and liberation are the works of the independent will of the 
Lord, creation, maintenance and destruction are dependent 
upon innate ignorance and Karma, and that this ignorance 
is not an insentient independent entity, as conceived by the 
dualists, but is a production of the Lord’s will.^ 


1. T. A., Comm., VHI 75. 



CHAPTER VI 


THEKRAMA SYSTEM. 

THE KRAMA AS A DISTINCT SYSTEM. 

The Krama system is distinct from the other 'two systems 
of the Kashmir thought, the Pratyabfaijfia and the Kula, on 
every one of which Abhinavagupta has written. It has a different 
history, a distinct line of teachers and a different set of books 
in which it is propounded. It has much in common with the 
Kula system so much so that it is recognised to be aVin to the 
Kula system by Abhinavagupta himself in his Tantraloka in 
the fourth Ahmlca, in which he points out that the conception 
of twelve Kalis is common to both the Krama and the Kula. 
These twelve Kalis are referred to in the Krama Stotra by an 
earlier authority, on which Abhinavagupta wrote a commentary, 
as well as in his own Krama Stotra. 

The Krama system is distinct from the Kula, because while 
the latter is concerned with the Sambhavopaya, the former is 
the exponent of the Saktopaya : the latter recognises., the con- 
templation on "Aham” to be the only means to the realisation 
of the Ultimate and asserts that it is a direct means and that 
there are no stages through which its follower has to pass to 
reach the goal, the former asserts that the purification of the 
determinate idea is one of the means to liberation and that 
there are stages through which the determinate idea has to pass 
in order to attam perfect purity or clarity. 

It is distinct fronj the Pratyabhijfia for reasons similar to 
those on account of which it differs from the Kula.' For, 
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while the Pratyabhijfla system is primarily concerned with the 
thirty SIX metaphysical categories and holds that the ‘recog- 
nition’ ( Pratyabhijfla ) is the means to the immediate realisa- 
tion of the Ultimate, the Krama system primarily confines 
itself to the mystic categories and holds that the realisation of' 
the Ultimate is possible through stages only. In fact, the Krama 
system is so called, because it admits that the liberation can be 
attained through successive stages only. 

The worship of Kalis was an important aspect of the Krama 
system. For, Jayaratha in his commentary on the Tantraloka 
discusses the question* why does Abhinavagupta deal with 
Twelve Kalis only, while in the Anakhya Cakra the number of 
goddesses to be worshipped is stated to be different by some 
other authority. From this it is evident that ritualism had an 
important place in the Krama system. But the Kula system, 
which IS recognised to be a monistic system, prohibited its 
followers to perform any rituals and the ‘Trika’ system which 
is admitted to be absolutely monistic ( Paramadvaita ) neither 
enjoined nor prohibited the performance of the rituals. Thus, 
from the ritualistic and metaphysical points of view as well as 
from that of the means of knowledge, the Krama system is 
distinct from both the Kula and the Pratyabhijfla or Tnka. 

The Krama system is recognised to be a distinct system by 
Abhinava in the MSlinlvijayavartika, where he mentions it 
as a distinct system.^ In the Tantraloka he recognises it 
as a sister of the Kula system ( Kramanaya sodara, T. A. 
Ill, 157 ) Jayaratha in his commentary on the Tantraloka 
very frequently uses the word Krama Dar^ana or Krama- 
Naya,2 interprets the first benedictory verse of the 

Tantraloka in three ways, as referring to ( i ) the Kula system 
( 11 ) the /Krama system ( iii ) the parents of Abhinavagupta. 

1. ' M. V. V., 20, 


2. T. A., (Comm) HI. 189, 190- 
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Therefore, there is no room for any doubt about the existence 
of the Krama as a distinct system. 

THE NAMES OF THE SYSTEM, 

The Krama system is so called because it admits that the 
purification of the determinate idea ( Vikalpa samskara. T. A., 
Ill, 2-3) IS the means to the realisation of the Ultimate, which is 
of the nature of indeterminacy, and that this purification takes- 
place in successive stages from obscurity to perfect clarity, in- 
volving tendency to clarity, clarity in the process of becoming, 
clarity, greater clarity etc.^ 

It is also called ( 2 ) Kallnaya,® because this system admits 
that the Ultimate Reality is Kail, the performer of five functions, 
Ksepa, Jflana, Prasankhyana, Gati and Nada, which have 
already been discussed in the chapter on the Paryanta Paflca- 
^ika. It is referred to as ( 3 ) Devinaya,® because' the Kali, 
which it accepts to be the Ultimate principle, is a goddess 
( Devi ). Some texts refer to it as ( 4 ) Mahanaya^ or 
( 5 ) Atinaya.® MaheSvarananda, as has already been stated, 
calls It Mahartha Dar^ana. 

ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE SYSTEM. 

Maheivarananda records a tradition,® which says that the 
Krama system, also called the Auttaramnaya, because it arose 
in Kashmir, the Uttarapitha, originated from Siva or Bhairava 
and that the first recipient of its teachings was Iccha Sakti 
or Bhairavl. This is the mythical account of the origin of 
the system. Jayaratha ignores it and recognises Sivananda, 
who belonged to. Kashmir, the Uttarapitha, to be the earliest 
known teacher of this system on the earth. 

' 1. T. A., HI, 4-S. 2. Ibid. 193. 3, Ibid, 196 

4. Ibid. 196. 6. Ibid. 195. 6. M. M,19c-6. - 
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This Sivananda apparently seems to be different from bis 
namesake, mentioned by Mahe^varananda, alias Gorabsa, 
in the Mahartha Mafljarl as the recepient of the principles of 
the system, which is referred to as Mahanaya, Auttaramnaya 
or Auttara Krama,^ from the Bhairavl But there seems to 
be justification for identifying the two if we take into account 
the facts ( 1 ) that Mahe^varananda deals with the Krama 
system so exhaustively ( 82-120 ) quoting from different texts 
on the system, such as the Krama SadbhSva, the Krama Vasana, 
the Kramakeli etc. ( 2 ) that he calls the system Auttaramnaya, 
meaning thereby the system that originated in Kashmir, which 
is recognised to be Uttarapltha, to which Jayaratha also refers : 

( Uttaraplthalabdhopade^at Sivanandanathat. T. A. Comm. 
Ill, 192. ) ( 3 ) that though he asserts that what is said in 
the Maharthamafijarl is common to the sacred literature on 
the Kula system ( Asyamarthasthiti|i saiva ya sarvatra kula- 
game. M. M. 199. ) yet if we take into account what Abhinava 
has said in the MSlim Vijaya Vartika in regard to the relation 
between the Krama and the Kula systems, namely that the 
former begins with and ends in the latter," the above state- 
ment of MaheSvarananda may be taken to be a more emphatic 
assertion of what Abhinava ha^ said on the relation between 
the Vama or Uttara Sastra and the Kula . ( 4 ) that though 
he seems to be representing Bivananda as very far removed 
from him by a line of teachers, yet it would not be unreaso- 
nable to say that he does not mean more distance than that 
of about four centuries from himself. For, he, being a suc- 
cessor of Ksemaraja, belongs to the 12th century A. D- and 
the Krama system arose towards the close of the 7th and the 
beginning of the 8th century A. D. 

Thus, if we take Sivananda, referred to by Jayaratha, to 
be identical with Sivananda, referred to by Mahe^varSnanda^ 


1. M. M.,, 195-201. 


2. M. V. V., 38. 
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then the MahSrtha is another name of the Kratna. This con- 
clusion agrees with references to the Krama system as Maha-, 
naya^ in the quotations, given by Jayaratha m the course of 
his discussion on the Krama system. 

But it may be asked : “What about his statement that in 
the Mahartha Mahjarl the subject-matter is the same as in 
the Kulagama ?” The reply is that MaheSvarananda, follow- 
ing the clue, given by Abhinava, in his statement, as has 
already been pointed out, that the Krama system begins with 
and ends in the Kula, seems to have gone a step farther and 
is inclined to identify the two. In fact, he represents the well 
known work of Abhinavagupta, the Krama Keli, to be Kula- 
gama ( Kramakelau kullgame M. M., 1 90 ). The fact is that 
in the Agamic literature also the teachings of the Kaiinaya, 
relating to VameSvari, were referred to as KaulikI Vidya as 
is made clear by the following quotation, given by Jayaratha : — 
Esa tu kaulikt vidya sarvasiddhi-pradtyika 
Vame^varyavatare tu prakasatvamupagata 

( T. A., ( Comm. ) III, 207. ) 
Sivananda taught three female ascetics (i) KeyHravatl 
( ii ) Madanika ( iu ) KalySnika. Yhey imparted the know- 
ledge of the system to many, out of whom the three teachers 
( i ) Govindaraja ( ii ) Bhanuka ( lii ) Eraka are well known. 
The first of these, namely, Govindaraja, taught Somananda. 
From the second, Bhanuka, followed the line of teachers, 
among whom Ujjata and Udbhata were most prominent. To 
this Udbhata Abhinavagupta seems to refer in the concluding 
verses of his Tantraloka. The third, Eraka, did not have any 
pupil. He attempted to spread the system by means of Stotras 
that he wrote.^ This statement of the line of teachers, ac- 
cording to Jayaratha, is based upon Abhinava’s own statement 
in the Kramakeli. 


I. T. A., HI, 195, 
30 


2. T. A., ( Comm. ) HI, 192-3. 
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- Jayaratha mentions and quotes from many other expo- 
nents, and teachers of this system such as Hrasvanatha, Bhoja- 
raja, Somar^ja etc., with whom wc shall deal in the sequal. 

From the account of the line of teachers, given above, it 
appears that the system arose towards the close of the Seventh 
and the beginning of the Eighth century A. D, Among the 
successive teachers, mentioned above, Somananda is the one 
whose time is certain. He is assigned to the .close of the 
first and the beginning of the second half of the 9th century 
A. D., because he was the great grand teacher of Abhinava- 
gupta. And the earliest teacher of the system, Sivananda, 
who' IS also referred to as Avataraka Natha,^ probably because 
he was recognised to be the first propagator of the Krama 
system on the earth, is removed from Somananda by only 
two intervening generations, one represented by Madanika 
etc. and the other by Govindar2ja etc. Therefore, it seems to 
be reasonable to think that the system arose towards the close 
of the Seventh and the beginning of the Eighth century A. D. 

LITERATURE ON THE KRAMA. 

It is very painful to find that the vast literature on the 
Krama system, referred to in the Tantraloka and the Mahartha 
Mafijafl, is mostly lost. That there were basic Agamas, 
which presented the Krama system, and that every one of the 
successive teachers of the system from Sivananda to Mahapra- 
ka^a wrote some work or works is abundantly clear from 
references to and quotations from them. But not a single of 
the original works has been traced so far. Our account of the 
literature on the Krama system is, therefore, mostly an account 
of the lost literature, which is known from references only We 
shall attempt to arrange ithe works in an historical order as 
follows ! — ~ 


1. T. A., ( Comm. ) III, 196. 
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1. The original Agamas. ^ 

2. The works of early teachers like &vaaanda and 
' Ereka. 

3. The works of unknown authorship. 

4. The works of Abhinavagupta and his successors in 
Kashmir and Cola. 

( 1 ) -THE ORIGIN^ AGAMAS. 

( 1 ) KRAMASADBHAVA. 

The Krama Sadbhava seems to belong to the Agamic litera- 
ture, because it is in the form of dialogue between &va and 
Parvatl. The important point of distinction of this Agama 
from others such as the Rudra Yamala is that in this case 
Parvatl is the speaker, while Siva is the enquirer or hearer : but 
m other Agamas the case is the reverse. This seems to indicate 
that the Krama system attached greater importance to Sakti 
than to Siva. This, therefore, seems to be one of the earliest 
books on the system. The following quotation supports the 
point : — 

"Tanme kathaya su^roni vistarena YathSvidhi” 

Iti pra^nanantaram : — 

Pura yat kathitam deva pancavaha mahakramam. 

M. M., 108. 

The Krama Sadbhava is known from four references to 
and quotations from it in the Mahartha Mafijarl. 

( 1 ) MaheSvarananda talks of the worship of nine powers 
in succession in the body and says that thereafter the gods, 
Ganapati etc., have to be worshipped. It is interesting to note 
that Abhinava also talks of these gods in his Dehastha Devata- 
Cakra Stotra. In this context he asserts that the names of 
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these gods have to be kept secret and quotes the Krama Sad- 
bhava in support of his view.^ 

( 2 ) The Mahartha Mafljarl enjoins a form of worship, 
distinct from that ordinarily known, inasmuch as it consists 
in the realisation of the identity of all that is objective with 
the inner subject, the Parama Siva, present in the body, sur- 
rounded by powers of perception and action. In this con- 
nection the worshipper is enjoined to remember different 
circles ( Cakras ), Pljba, Paflcavaha, Netra-Traya and Vrnda, 
each of which Jis constituted by a number of powers, Kalas 
or Sakus.2 The last Cakra is a group of them in so far as it 
consists of Dhama, Mudra, Varna, Kala, Samvitsvabhava, 
BhEvasvabhava, Fata and Aniketa.^ 

Now Pata consists in the realisation of identity of the 
PaflcavSha with the Vfnda Cakra as also of the five powers, 
creation, maintenance, annihilation, indefinable (Anakhya) 
and Freedom ( Bhasa ) with five types of Sidhas, JfiSna, 
Mantra, MelSpa, ^fikta and Shmbhava. In support of the 
latter MaheSvarananda refers to and quotes from the Krama 
Sadbhava.* 

( 3 ) The powers of creation etc. are analysed into many. 
Thus the power of creation includes vsuthin Ten powers, 
Kriya, Jflana, Iccba, Udyoga, Pratibha and also Srsti, Stfutu 
Samhara, AnSkhya and Bhasa. Mahe^varananda has shown 
on the basis of analysis of creative activity of a human being, 
e. g. a potter, how the former five are involved in it- ^ 
support of this view he quotes from the Krama Sadbhava.® 

( 4 ) In connection with the five powers of the Lord, a 
question is raised : In which order should they be worship* 

1. M.M. 88. 2.1 Ibid., 86-92. 

3. Ibid., 92-6. 4, Ibid., 97. B. Ibid,, lOI. 
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ped ? Mahe^varananda, who was a follower of 'the tradition, 
^Wished’ by DevapSni, worshipped them beginning 'with 
‘ In justification of this tradition as one based upon the 
' authority of the ^gama he quotes from the Krama Sadbhava. 

, Jt is quoted by Jayaratha in his commentary on the Tantra- 
loka^ andis referred to by Abhinavagupta,^ who refers to it 
as Krama, which is interpreted by Jayaratha not only as 
-Krama Dar^anam” but also as the Krama Sadbhava, from 
jvhich-he quotes in support of the view that the worshipper 
’ ought to free his mind from doubt of every kind. This seems 
to b4 a conclusive evidence to justify the admission that the 
&ama Sadbhava is a work on the Krama system. It appears 
that the names of the twelve goddesses differed indifferent 
texts. Thus the same is referred to as Rudrakall in the Krama 
Sadbhava but* as Bhadrakall in the Paflca ^atika. 

> 1 ''- ( il ) KRAMA SIDDHI. 

The Krama Siddhi was an Agama dealing with the Krama 
system, as it appears from the following quotation in which 
-Mahadevi is addressed 

Gurvayattani kramajflanam ajfiasiddhikarani param 
’ Krama jaanan mahadevi trailokyam kavalllqtam. 

;'■> M.M,, 109. 

■ ,, ^ '’Here the speaker is Mahadeva and the' hearer is Mahadevi. 

' But at another place the case is the reverse as the following 
^^uotation shows 

"Samvit kramamimam deva arnu vaksyami Sundara.” 

M.M.,97. 

Thus it appears that there were two traditions of theKrania 
system;' one recognised the, ultimate principle to be male,' 


1. M.M.,108. 

3. T. A., Ah. KH, 106-r. 


2. T.A.,m, 190. 
4. T.A.,UrilfS. 
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&va, while the other held it to be female, Sakti or Kail. May 
be that Kallnaya presents that tradition which admitted the 
Kali or Kalasahkarsinl to be the ultimate principle. 

It is quoted four times by Mahe^varananda : — ^ 

( 1 ) There are five forms in which the Universal energy 
or power expresses itself. They are Vyomavameivarl, Khe- 
carl, Dikcarl, Gocarl and BhQcarl. Some authorities differed 
in regard to their order. Mahe^varananda quotes the Krama 
Siddhi in support of the order in which he states them^ as 
above. 

( 2 ) Fata consists in the identification of various types. 
One of them is the identification of .the five forms of mani- 
festation with the five powers of creation etc. In support of 
this identification he quotes from the Krama Siddhi.® 

( 3 ) Maheivarananda holds that in each of the five powers, 
Srsti etc. others are necessarily present. But a power is called 
Srsti or Sthiti simply because the power of creation or that of 
maintenance and so forth is most predominent in the group. 
To support this view he refers to the Krama Siddhi.® 

( 4 ) MaheSvarSnanda admits on the authority of the 
Krama Siddhi that the grasp of the Krama system leads to the 
acquisition of all kinds of powers and that it depends upon the. 
teacher.* 

( ili ) BRAHMA YSMALA. 

■ The Brahma Yamala, seems to have been a- work on the 
Krama system similar to the Rudrayamala on the Kula system. 
It had a section on the method of contemplation on Rakta, one 
of the twelve goddesses, dealt with by Abhinavagupta in his 
Krama Stotra : “Tada Rakta devi tava sakalabhavesu nanu 


1. M. M.. 89.' 
3. Ibid.^ 101. 


2. Ibid., 97. 
4. Ibid., 109. 
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mam”. ( K. S., 16. ). She is referred to as Raktakall in other 
works on the system.^ According to this, a person contempla- 
ting on Rakta for a month becomes Acarya without being ini- 
tiated by a teacher. For, Rakta herself initiates him successi- 
vely as Samayl at the conclusion of contemplation for three 
days and eighteen hours; as Putraka after seven and half days; 
as Sadhaka after fifteen days and as AcSrya after a month. 

The Krama system, therefore, is the one which shows the 
way to the realisation of the Ultimate independently of a 
teacher.2 


(iv) tantraraja bhattaraka. 

The Tantraraja Bhattaraka was held in very high esteem 
as is indicated by the use of the word “Bhattaraka”. May be 
that it was an Agama. It also dealt with the thirteen Kalis 
like the Paflca^atika.^ 

( 2 ) the works of the early teachers. , , ' 

It is very unfortunate that the works of the early teachers 
of the Krama system are not traceabje. We do not know even 
their names. But the fact that they wrote some works, is 
abundantly clear from quotations which are attributed to them. 
In this section,, therefore, we shall content ourselves with 
mentioning the names of the authors and drawing attention to 
the quotations from their untraced works. 

( i ) ^ivXnandanatha. 

iSivananda, as we have already stated, was the first earthly 
propagator of the Krama system. For this reason he wa? called- 
Avatarakanatha also.^ He was the recipient of spiritual grace 
of the goddesses Jaya etc. in Kamarupa®. He seems to have 

1. T. A., ( Comm ) HI, 160-1. 2. T. A., Ill, 70-1- 

3. Ibid., 189. *. Ibid., 197 6. Ibid., 201. 
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written two worKc, in one of which he held the number of 
C:oddc<:«'; to Iw wor'shipprd in the Anfikiiyn Cakra to be twelve^ 
and in the other to be thirteen." 

( li ) TRAKA. 

Eraka a rr.'nd";>tipil of f^nTinandn, because he received 
the tc-achings of the Krama from the Yojeints, Kcytiravall etc,, 
who were graced by Sivunanda. He may, therefore, be said 
to belong to the close of the 8th century A. D. He wrote a 
number of Stotras to popuKarise the tc.ichings of the Krama 
•system.® 


( 111 ) IIRASVANATHA. 

Hrnsvanatha's position in the history of the Krama system 
cannot be staled very definitely. But his name occurs in the 
context of the discussion on the number of pupils of Kakara- 
devl, alias KcyDravatl, in the course of the refutation of the 
earlier view that she had only three pupils. The fourth pupil 
that is pointed out was Naverakanatha. HrasvnDutha’s name 
comes thereafter, but with the object of pointing out that he 
did not have five pupils only. For, Somarfija mentions Bhoja- 
raja as the sixth. Therefore, if we accept him to be a pupil 
of KeyGravatt, he, likij Eraka, would belong to the close of the 
8th century A. D. But the text does not make it clear whether 
all these svcrc contemporaries or they were successors to one 
another. Therefore, it is a controversial point. 

In any case he is very much earlier than Jayaratha, who 
holds that Hrasvanutha, Bhojaraja and Somaraja suceeded one 
another. According to him, Hrasvanutha was removed from 
Somaraja, whom he quotes, by one generation, represented by 
BhojarSja,* the teacher of Somaraja. 


1. T. A., Ill, 198. 
3. Ibid., 193. 


2. Ibid., 19r. 

4 Ibid,, 196-S;. 
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Referring to HrasvanStha Jayaratha says the following 

"Hrasvanathenapi svalipivivarane asya pSlhasya drstatvat” 

’ (T. A., in, 206). 

This text seems to be doubtful. More correct reading seems 
to be "Hrasvanathasyapl” instead of “Hrasvanatheoapi”. 
If we accept this correction then it would mean that Hrasva- 
natha had written a commentary on the Krama Stotra and 
that this commentary together with the original in the hand- 
writing of Hrasvanatha was accessible to Jayaratha, In it the 
second verse in praise of KSlanalarudrakall was found. On the 
basis of this he asserts that in the Krama Stotra each of the 
two goddesses Yamakall and KSIagnirudrakall is praised in two 
verses. But if we do not accept the amendation then it would 
mean that Jayaratha had access to some other work of Hrasva- 
nStha; the name of which he does not mention, wherein he 
came ' across a statement on .the basis of which he says 
what has been stated above. It would then mean that Hrasva- 
natha also had seen this verse in his Manuscript of a commen- 
tary ( on the Krama Stotra ). 

(iv) somarAja. 

The opinion on Somaraja’s date has to depend upon that 
of Hrasvanatha, who was his grand-teacher. The only thing, 
therefore, that can be said with certainty is that he was prior 
to Jayaratha, who quotes him. He wrote a work in which 
he described the line of teachers of the Krama system ending 
with Bhojaraja whose pupil he was.^ 

( 3 ) WORKS OF UNKNOWN AUTHORS. 

( i ) KRAMA SOtRA. 

The Krama Sutra was an important work on the Krama 


1. T. A., m, 196-7- 
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system. It was commented upon by Ksemaraja.’^ It was m 
aphoristic form as its title and the following quotation from 
it show : — 

“Bahyadantah praveSah abhyantarSdva bahyasvarupSnu- 
praveSah.” 

There are two ways of the realisation of the Ultimate. One 
demands merging of the external into the internal and the 
other consists in looking upon the external as grossification 
of the internal. The one is followed by a Yogin of the limited 
power and the other by a perfect Yogin. 

( ii ) KRAMODAVA. 

There are two quotations from the Kramodaya. One 
refers to the five limiting powers of the Siva, because of which 
he appears as an individual subject, namely, ICala, Vidya etc.,® 
and the other enjoins DutI Yajana before the commencement 
of the worship of nine powers in the body ® 

( iii ) PANCA^ATIKA. 

The Paflcafeitika was a work on the Krama system pre- 
senting the idea of the twelve Kalis very similar to that pre- 
sented in the Krama Stolra by an earlier authority than Abhi; 
navagupta, whose name we have not been able to trace out. 
It is quoted by Jayaratha to show that what Abhinava says 
about the twelve Kalis is in consonance with both the Krama 
Stotraand the PaflcaSatika, But there is just one point on 
which the PaiicaSatika differed from the Krama Stotra, namely, 
that it included Sukali in the list of Kalis and admitted the 
number of Kalis to be thirteen* and not twelve as presented 
in the Krama Stotra. The Paaca Satika, also called Devi Pafica 


1. M M., 166. 
3. Ibid., 87. 


2. Ibid., 50. 

4. T. A., HI, 189. 
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Satika, seems to be a very early text. It was known to 
Somananda.^ 

Like the Kallkula, which we shall deal with in the Chapter 
on the Kula system, it gave the line of teachers. From a 
quotation, given by Jayaratha, it appears that the line of 
teachers, that it gave, came down to the 7th century A. D. 
For, it mentions Sivananda, the founder of the Krama system, 
with three of his predecessors, and gives the names of their 
wives also as follows : — 

1. Niskriyananda : Jhanadlpti 

2. Vidyananda : Rakta 

3. Saktyananda : Mahanandg 

4. Sivananda : Samaya.- 

This line of teachers is not that of the teachers of the 
Kula system but that of the Krama, nor is this work a work 
on the Kula system, because in referring to it Jayaratha says 
"Sastrantaroditah” ( T, A., Ah. XXIX, 32. ), given in texts 
other than those on the Kula system. 

Here it may be stated by the way that from what has been 
stated above it is clear that it is wrong to say that Abhinava’s 
teacher in the Krama system or Kallnaya was Bhutiraja, a 
pupil of Cakrabhanu as some have said,** For, the method of 
worship, pomted out by this Bhhtiraja, is based on the Paiica 
Satika, according to which the number of goddesses to be 
worshipped is not twelve. How can then Bhutiraja be spoken 
of as the teacher of the view that twelve goddesses are to be 
worshipped, as propounded by Abhinavagupta ? Therefore, 
V^it is clear that this BhOtuaja was not the teacher of Abhinava 
in respect of the aforesaid view- The fact is that Abhinava 
was taught the Paflca Satika by the same teachers as taught 

1. T. A., HI, 194. 2. T. A., Ah. XXIX, (Comia.) 31. 

3. T. A„ ( Comm. ) HI, 193. 
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him the Tr±a.^ It is a controversial point and needs further 
investigation. 


( iv ) SARDHA^ATIKA. 

The Sardha^atika also dealt with the thirteen Kails, like the 
Paflca ^atika, including Snkali® ( Svakall ? ). It differed 
from the Krama Stotra in so far as it mentioned -Sthitikall 
immediately after Smttkall instead of RaktakalL It also named 
the Kails differently in some cases. We do not know who 
was its author. 


( V ) KRAMA STOTRA. 

' The Krama Stotra under reference .is the one that was wri- 
tten by an authority earlier than Abhinavagupta. On this 
Abhinavagupta wrote a commentary, called Kramakeli It is 
quoted by Jayaratha in his commentary on the T. A., Ill, 157- 
88. to show that Abhinava in the presentation of the twelve 
Kalis strictly follows it. We do not know the name of its 
author. 

It follows the authority of another Agama than the Krama 
Sadbhava where the number of Kails is mentioned to be Seven- 
teen. This Agama is quoted by Jayaratha, and it is pomted 
out that those who held that ' the Krama Stotra follows the 
Krama Sadbhava are wrong.® 

There was a controversy about the readings in the Krama 
Stotra as well as about the number of verses in it; and there 
were many other commentaries on it* besides that of Abhinava- 
gupta, called the Kramakeli. 


1. T. A., ( Comm. ) lU, 
3. T. A., in, 190-1. 


2. T. A., in, 161. 
4. Ibid., 202. 
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( vi ) MAH35NAYA FRAKASA. 

The Mahanaya Praka^a, as the very title indicates, is a 
work on the Krama system. For, as we have already pointed 
out, .Mahanaya is another name of the Krama. Apart from 
tMs, references to it in the Mahartha Mafijarl are in the con- 
text of typical doctrines and views of this system, for instance, 
(a)body is the greatest seat of Divinity^ ( b ) the conception 
of Bhairavi Mudra^ ( c ) the use of 'wine, woman and meat in 
the performance of the ritual® ( d ) importance of the Krama 
as a way to the realisation of the Ultimate.^ Therefore, there 
can be no doubt about its being a work on the Krama system. 

This view is supported by the contents also of the work. 
For, it deals with various goddesses, Vyomefi, Khecarl etc. 

( P. 19 ); various Cakras ( Circles ) Praka^a ( P. 21 ) Ananda 
( P. 23 ) MOrti ( P. 24 ), Vjnda (P.27) etc., which constitute the 
distinctive features of the Krama system. 

THE AUTHOR. 

We do not know the name of its author. Though, on the 
basis of hearsay, it is attributed to Abhinavagupta by the 
editor, Mr. SambaSiva Sastrl, yet it may be pointed out that to 
mention his name in the introduction and the colophon to 
each Chapter of big works is the distinctive 'practice of Abhi- 
navagupta. He refers to himself ' by name even in small 
Stotras, like the Bhairava Stava. To accept the Mahanaya 
PrakaSa to be from the pen of Abhinavagupta, therefore, is 
against this fact. Even the last lines of the published edition: — 

"Etadarthanusarena Stotrabhattarake maya 
Sphutam ye vivrtah flokastat ” 


do not seem to support the hearsay, for the following reasons:- 


1 . 

M. M , 87. 

' 

2. 

Ibid., 94. 

3. 

Ibid., 120 


4. 

Ibid,, 179. 
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( i ) “Bhatt§raka” is an expression which expresses the 
feeling of veneration for that in connection with which it 
is used. Take for instance “SrlSambhubhattaraka” ( P. S. 
58 ) or “Sesabhatfaraka” ( P. S. 196 ). The use of the word 
“Bhattaraka” in connection with his own Stotra seems to be 
against the authorial convention. Abhinavagupta, therefore, 
who is so well known for the very careful choice of expressions 
in his works, cannot, without any substantial ground, be suppo- 
sed to have gone against the convention. 

( ii ) In the second line occurs the word “Vivrtah” which 
means “commented upon.” This word, therefore, does not 
fit in with “Stotrabhattarake”. For, a stotra is a set of verses 
in praise of the deity, which the author adores. It is not 
concerned with commenting upon verses The reading of 
the verse under discussion, therefore, seems to be corrupt. 

( iii ) Abhinavagupta, in referring to his own Stotras, refers 
to them as “Mayaiva Stotre” as in the Par5 TruhSika Vivarana, 
pp. 22, 59, 163, 188, 222 

But there is no doubt about it that the Mahanaya Prak5^a 
belongs to a period near about that m which Abhinavagupta 
lived. For, with the help of the internal evidence, we can 
establish that it was written after the livara PratyabhijiSa 
Karika by Utpalacarya, who being the grand teacher of 
Abhinavagupta, is admitted to belong to the first half of the 
10th century A. D.; because it quotes from the said work the 
following line : — 

“Praka^orthoparaktopi sphatikadi jadopamah” ( M. P., 15 ). 
And it is evident from the following quotation, given by 
Jayaratha ( close of the 12th and beginning of the 13th cen- 
tury A- D. ) : — 

“PQja nama na puspadhyairya matih kriyate drdha 
Nirvikalpe mahavyomm sa puja hyadarallayah” 

( T. A., ( Comm. ) Ah. IV, 124 ). 
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which occurs in the Mahanaya Praka^a p, 45; that it was 
composed before the close of the 12th century A, D. This 
conclusion is supported by the additional fact that some' oif 
the quotations from the Mahanaya Prakg&i e. g. ( i ) "Evam 
vidham yadadhigantumihatma tattvam” (ii) from ‘Prayohi 
maithune madye mamse ca paridr^yate”— to “AnenaivaSaye- 
natra parabrahmopalabdhaye” ( iii ) “Anyairavarakatvena ye 
bhavali parivarjitSh.”. given by MaheSvarknanda ( 12th cen- 
tury A. D. ) in the MahSttha Mafljarl on pages 179, 120-1, 
183, are actually found in the Mahanaya Prakaia on pages 
1, 48, 52, 54, respectively. It is another matter that many 
others are not traceable there, because the published work is 
incomplete. These may have occurred in the portion which 
has not so far been discovered. 

The author of the Mahanaya Praka^a, wrote some other 
works also on topics, bearing on the Krama system, as is 
evident from his own references to them such as 

"Tatprapaflcitamanyatra" M. P., 4 . 

“Yat stutam stotramalayam mayaiva” M. P., 47. 


ANOTHER MAHANAYA PRAKSa. 


The Mahanya PrakaSa, which is referred to in the Mahartha 
Mafljan, is different from another work, bearing the same 
title, which has been published by the Research Department 
of Kashmir, and is in Kashmiri language. That this work 
also deals with the Krama system is evident, not only from 
the title of the work and discussion of the various' meanings 
of the word “Mahanaya” from page llto 22; but also from the 
treatment of Vame^van. Dhama, MudrE, Pitha, Vmda Cakra 
etc., which are characteristic features of the Krama’system 


This work, being written in Kashmiri language, shon 
interest in the Krama system was not confined lo n 
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learned only in Kashmir but extended to the laity also : ex- 
actly as the Maharthamafljan, written in Maharastn language, 
indicates popular interest in the system in Mah3r3stra. 

ITS AUTHOR AND HIS TIME. 

There is no doubt about' the name of the author of the 
Mahanaya Praka^a in Kashmiri language, which is called 
Mah3rtha Praka^a also. For, the author gives his name as 
^itikanthacarya, not only in the colophon to each chapter, but 
also in the concluding verse of the work wherem he declares 
that he was able to realise the objective of his life because 
of following the Krama system. 

We know that the Krama system was founded or rather 
systematised for the first tune by ^ivananda in Kashmir at 
the close of the 7th and the beginning of the 8th century 
A. D. and that he taught three female aScetics ( i ) KeyQra- 
vatl ( ii ) Madamka ( lu ) KalyaoikS. Jayaratha in his com- 
mentary on the Tantr3Ioka quotes a verse, which says that 
fourteen generations intervened between Keyuravatl and Cakra- 
bhSnu : — , 

“Srlkeyuravatltah prabhrti Cakrabhanu^isySntam 
Santatayotinayasya prathita iha sodafeivettham.” 

T. A., Ah. IV, 195. 

And Sitikanthacarya speaks of Cakrabh3nu as his grand 
teacher, who hadveight pupils. One of them was Idana, who 
initiated him into the Krama system. 

“Sisyaughagranlrbhanupadah astanam sisyanSm prabhuh, 
yanmadhyadrajfll Banakfaya madantam paramparyamdanam” 

(M.P. (K)107). 

That by the word “Bhanu” he means Cakrabhanu, he hnnself 
makes clear in the very next page wherein he says : 


“BhSnui^ — Srlcakrabhanuh” 
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Thus it is clear that sixteen generations intervened 
between Sivananda and SittkanthScarya. Allowing, therefore. 
Twenty-five years for each generation, we come to the con- 
clusion that our author lived about the close of the 12th 
century A. D. 

This discussion on the date of Sitikanthacarya throws 
an interesting light on the question : “Was Bhutiraja, a pupil 
of Cakrabhanu, the teacher of Abhinavagupta in the Krama 
system ?” If Cakrabhanu was grand teacher of Sitikantha- 
carya and was removed from Sivananda by fourteen genera- 
tions and, therefore, belonged to the first half of the 12t^ 
century A. D., it would be historically wrong to speak of 
Bhutiraja, who was a pupil of Cakrabhanu, as a teacher of 
Abhinava, who belonged to the second half of the 10th and 
the first half of the llth century A. D. Further, only two 
generations intervened between Sivananda and Somfinanda, 
who was great grand teacher of Abhinavagupta. Therefore,^ 
Abhinava was. removed from Sivananda by five intervening 
generations only. How can then a pupil of Cakrabhanu, who 
was removed from Sivananda by fifteen generations, be spoken 
of as a teacher of Abhinava ? Bhutiraja, referred to by Abhi- 
nava as his teacher, is different from this BhQtiraja, a pupil of 
Cakrabhanu. 


( vii ) MAHANAYA PADDHATI. 

The Mahanaya Paddhati is another work of an unknown 
author dealing with ritualism of the Mahanaya or Krama as the 
title and reference to it indicate.^ 


1. M. M., 112. 
31 
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( 4 ) WORKS or AnilIKAVAGUPTA AND HtS SUCCESSORS 
IN KASHMIR AND COLA. 


( i ) KRAMAKELT. 


The Kr.nmakcli was Abliinavagupta’s commentary on the 
Krama Stotra by an earlier authority. This Stotra is different 
from that of Abhinavagupta, which also has the same title. It 
is quoted by Jayaratha to show that the conception of the twe- 
lve Kfills, admitted by the Kula system, is the same as that of 
the Krama. 


It is referred to in the Mahartha Mafljarl in the following 
contexts 


]. The Mahartha Mafljarl discusses the various forms in 
which the Svatamryasamvit Sakti ( the conscious power of 
freedom^ ) of the Parama Siva ( the Highest Lord ) expresses 
Itself. They arc Srsp, Sthiti, SarohSra, AnSkhya and Bhasa. 
The last is identical with Svatantiya^. They arc slightly diffe- 
rent from the live powers of the Mahe^vara, admitted in the 
Pratynbhijfla system. The difference lies in this that the Krama 
admits Anakhya and Bhasa in place of Tirodhana and Anu- 
graha in the Pratyabhijfla system. Each of these is analysed 
into various aspects, called Kalas. 


Analysing Anakhya, which represents the Para or, more stri- 
ctly, Saksma and the level of experience, represented by which 
corresponds to the Tunya,it asserts that it has 13 aspects, Kalas 
or Saktis.® They represent the potenUal being of the twelve 
Indriyas, five powers of action, five senses of perception, 
Manas and Buddhi. and the Ahankara, the ego-feeling, which 
is the embodiment of all the twelve, mentioned before. But 
it points out that these thirteen Kalas, which are referred to as 
potential thirteen Indriyas, have to be understood, not as those 


1. M. M., 100. 


2. Ibid., 106. 


3. M. M., 104. 
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operative in a living organism, but as 'suT)tle motions ( Parispa- 
ndataya) of the twelve forms of the powers of creation etc. 
together with the Bhasa, present in the Turlya, as the thirteenth. 

In this context he refers to the Kramakeli of Abhinavagupta ' 
to support the view that in each of the powers of creation, 
maintenance and annihilation, the four, Srsti, Sthiti, Sam- 
hara and Anakhya, are present and, therefore, they are of 
twelve forms.^ 

2. Second reference comes in the course of discussion on 
Bhasa, which is identical with the Svatantrya Sakti and repre- 
sents the experience at the level of the Turlyattta, in which the 
powers have their being as completely identical with the Lord 
and, therefore, which is characterised by the total absence of 
determinacy. But it is wrong to assume that the Turlyatita 
state is that in which there is no power of consciousness. For, 
to admit that would mean that it is an insentient state. In 
this context there is a reference to the Kramakeli in support 
of the view that the Turlyatita state is a conscious state.^ 

3. The third reference comes in the context of the discus- 
sion on "Mantra”. Mahe^varananda holds that Mantra is that 
experience which is entirely free from all objective relations, 
in other words, it is the experience of the Vimar^a^akti. He 
quotes the Kramakeli in support of his view.® 

4. The fourth reference is found in the course of the pre- 
sentation of the Sambhavopaya, and accordingly in that of the 
discussion of the metaphysical view that the entire universe 
is related to the Ultimate much as reflection is to the reflecting 
surface like the mirror; the refutation of the Vivartavada as 
conceived by the Vedantm and the interpretation of the Vivarta 


1. M. M., 104. 


2. M. M,, 106 


3. Ibid , 127. 
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a synonym of Pratibimba. Here the Kramakeli is quoted in 
support of the view that Vivarta means Pratibimba.^ 

5. Mahc^varananda raises the following question • — 

The four sets of Tantras, which have proceeded from the 
four mouths. Eastern, Western, Northern and Southern, are 
recognised to be authoritative by those who are well versed in 
the Saivagamas; why then is it that here the study and the 
following the teachings of that set which proceeded from the 
top mouth (Urdhvavaktra) is emphasised as the primary means 
to the final emancipation ’ And the reply that he gives is that 
in all the Agamas Anuttara is recognised to be the ultimate 
goal; hence Anuttaramnaya is admitted to be the most impor- 
tant. In this context he quotes from the Kramakeli in support 
of his^ view. 

6 . In the same context the Kramakeli is quoted again in 
support of the view that Manthana Bhairava, who is also refe- 
rred to as Kule^vara, is capable of doing what is most difficult, 
independently of all that is external,^ and is the ultimate rest- 
ing place of all. 

7. The Kramakeli is stated to be the book in which Abhi- 
nava presented the view that in the Bhagavadgita Krsna pro- 
pounded the Krama system to Arjuna^. 

8. And finally MaheSvarananda quotes the Kramakeli in 
support of his view that bow' ( Vandana ) means identification 
with the one to whom one bows.® 

(il) KRAMA STOTRA. 

This is one of the available works of Abhinavagnpta on 
the Krama system. It is given in Appendix C to this volume. 


1. M M., 165. 
4. Ibid 190. 


2. M. M, 178. 
6. Ibid. 192. 


3. M. M., 179., 
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It deals with the twelve goddesses, to be worshipped in Aoa- 
khya Calcra. It closely follows the earlier Kratna Stotra by an 
unknown author. 

( iii ) DEHASTHA DEVATAGAKRA STOTRA. 

According to the Krama system the body itself is to be 
worshipped as the seat of divinity (PlthaVand its different 
constituentshaveto.be identified with different gods such as 
Ganapatiand Vatuka.^ Abhinavagupta in the Dehasthadeva- 
tacakra Stotra makes an obeisance to each one of these deities. 
According to this, Prania is to be identified with Ganapati : 
Apana with Vatuka : Cit with Ananda Bhairava : Vimar^a 
with Ananda Bhairavl : Buddhi vdth Brahmanl : Ahankrti with 
Sambhavt : Manas with Kaumarl ; Sabda with Vaisnavl : skin 
( Tvak ) with Varhhl : eye ( Drk ) with IndrSut ; tongue (JihvS) 
with Camunda : nose ( Ghrana ) with MahSlakiml- This 
work, therefore, points out the different parts of the body which 
have to be identified with different deities, according to the 
Krama system. 

It may be pointed out here that this practice of the Krama 
system to identify parts of the body with various deities is 
common to the Vedic rituals. '' 

(iV) COMMENTARY ON KRAMA 5UTRA. 

KsemaRhja, a well known pupil of Abhinavagupta, is 
famous for his writings on the Pfatyabhijiia system. Now our 
careful study reveals that he was an equally authoritative writer 
on the Krama system also. That he wrote a commentary on 
the Krama Sutra, we learn from a reference to and quotation 
from it in the Mahariha Mafljarl. Herein he asserted that a 
a perfect Yogin has the experience of the perfect self even from 


1. M.M.,88., 
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the experience of what is objective, because he looks upon it 
as himself.^ He seems to have written some other works also 
on this system ; for instance, the one is that in which he dis- 
cussed Paflcavaha etc., the ideas of which have been borrowed 
by Mahe^varananda, according to his own admission.® 

( V ) KRAMA VASANA. 

The Krama Vasana was a work from the pen of the grand 
teacher of Maheivarananda. It is known from the two refe- 
rences to and quotations from it in the Mahartha Mafijarl, 
The one occurs in the course of pointing out *the successive 
stages in the realisation of the Ultimate. According to this, 
the identification with'Prana precedes drying up of the impu- 
rities, which IS followed by their burning up, which consists 
in the removal of their residual traces and leads to the self- 
realisation.® The other comes in the course of the presentation 
of a peculiar conception of Anganyasa as the indeterminate 
grasp of all determinate ideas such as those of different parts 
of the body.* 


( vi ) RJUVIMAR^INl. 

The Rjuvimar^inl was a commentary on the Nityasodajika- 
rnava Tantra, as is clear from Bhaskararaya’s commentary on 
it,® from the pen of the grand-teacher of Mahe^varananda, 
whose name is not mentioned. That it was a commentary on 
the said Agama IS evident from the following quotation from 
the Agama and commentary on it with the remark that the 
Agamic quotation has been explained by my grand-teacher 
in the RjuvimarSinl as follows : — 

Yaduktamagame ‘‘Ca turajnako^abhutam” iti yacca vyakhya- 

2. Ibid. 90. 3* M. M., 113. 

6. N. S. A.y22.- 


1. M. M., 166. 

y 

4. M. M., 117. 
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tamasmatparamagiwubluh Srltnadrjuvimar^inyani “Catuspltha- 
dhisthatr ” M. M., 178, 

Another quotation^ from it shows that it was a work on the 
Krama system. For, it is in jnstification of use of Prakrta by 
Mahe^varananda in his Mahartha Mafijarl and the admission 
that the system arose in Kashmir. It runs as follows': — 

Sampradayasyasya Ka^mlrodbhiitatvat prakrtabhasavi^esat- 
vacca yathasampradayam vyavahara ityupade^ah. (M. M., 193) 

Other references to it come in the contexts of typical Views 
of the Krama system 

( a ) The conception of Puja as the realisation of the entire' 
objectivity as resting on the Cit.^ 

( b ) The object of worship is one’s^own true self.® 

( c ) -The Para is the essential nature of the Parama Siva^^ 

( Vli ) MAHARTHA MAS jARl AND ( Viu ) MAHSRTHODAYA. 

On MaheSvarananda’s Mahartha Mafljan we have already 
written in an earlier section and shown that Mahartha is an- 
other name of Mahanaya, which is very frequently used for 
the Krama. The other work of this author on this system is 
Maharthodaya as the very title and reference to it on page 
108 and a quotation from it on page 132 show. 

(ix) tantraloka. viveka. 

Jayaratha in his commentary, the Viveka, on the Tantraloka 
of Abhinavagupta, gives jvery valuable information on the 

Krama system, particularly m Ahnika IV, in which Abhinava 
discusses the Krdma system as a sister system to Kula or Trika. 


1. M. M., 193, 
3. Ibid, 123. 


2. M. m;ii 2.. 
4. Ibid. 129. 
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Jayaratha inherited the tradition^ of the Krama system, which 
was unbroken up to his time, from his teacher. 

KRAMA SYSTEM AS ONE OF THE EARLIEST SYSTEMS OF ' 
KASHMIR. 

The period from the close of the 7th to the 12th century 
A. D. was a period of intense philosophical speculation in 
Kashmir. Many systems, all based on the ^amas and 
the results of the spiritual experiments, according to the 
method, prescribed in the Yoga Pada, arose, or to be 
more accurate, were built up during this penod. One 
recognised Sakti to be the ultimate pnnciple, though its fol- 
lowers called themselves ^aivas. Such a system is criticised - 
by Somananda in his Siva Dfsti in Chapter III. It was 
allied or akin to the monistic ^aivaism, propounded by Soma- 
nanda, because he refers to its followers as "SvayQtyhya”^, 
"belonging to the same herd or group, as that to which he him- 
self belonged. He criticises this ^akta system and points out 
that the admission of Sakti as distinct from Para (Para 
Samvid ), as a little grossification of it, means the admission 
of a substratum of Sakti and, therefore, of Siva.® 

Another system that developed in Kashmir, though it 
originated in Kamarupa, as has been pointed out in the 1st 
part, dealing with the history of this system in Chapter V, 
was the Kula The Paratrim^ika is a work, which deals with 
Akula, Kula and KaulikI Sakti and, therefore, without much 
fear of contradiction may be recognised to be a work on the 
Kula system. Somananda commented on it.* But Soma- 
nanda’s commentary was difficult. Abhinavagupta, therefore, 
wrote another commentary on it and many others also wrote 


1. T. A., Ill, 198. 
3. S. Hr., 96. 


2. S Dr, 9*. 

4. P. T. V.„16. . 
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their own commentaries. It appears that after Sotnananda, 
the tradition of the Kula system in Kashmir was ignored. 
AbMnavagupta, therefore, felt the necessity of going out of 
Kashmir to Jalandhara to inherit its tradition from Sambhu- 
natha. We do not know of another person earlier than 
Somananda, who wrote on the Kula system. The existence 
of this system in Kashmir, therefore, cannot be recognised 
in a period earlier than the second half of the 9th century A. D. 

The third system, which is known as the PratyabhijBa, 
originated in Kashnur from the pen of Somhnanda and was 
recognised to be a new system by his pupil, Utpalacarya, who 
elaborated it in his I^vara pratyabhijila Karika and two com- 
mentaries on it. 

The Spanda branch was revealed to Vasugupta by Siva 
through an inscription in the first half of the 9th century 
A. D. 

The tradition of the Krama system, however, as we have 
pointed out earlier, goes back to the close of the 7th and the 
beginning of the 8th century A. D. and continued unbroken 
m Kashmir so much so that Abhinava found a teacher of this 
branch, Laksmanagupta, in Kashmir. On the basis of the 
available evidence, therefore, we admit the Krama system to 
be one of the oldest monistic systems of Kashmir. 

THE TWO traditions OR THE KRAMA SYSTEM. 

It appears that there were two traditions of the Krama 
system One recognised Siva to be the ultimate principle 
and. therefore, admitted the Vyomavame«van etc. to be mani- 
festations of giva.i The other held Kali or Kalasankarsinl to 
be the ultimate reality, pervadmg-and completely swaying all 


1. M. M., 89. 
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including the VyomavameSvarl. She is recognised to be the 
seventeenth Kala and to be essentially light of consciousness 
( Praka^a ) and freedom ( Vimaria ), These two tendencies 
are reflected in the Agamas also, as we have pointed out ear- 
lier. For, in some Agamas or the portions of them JJevi, 
Parvatl, or Bhajravl is the speaker and in others Siva is 
so. On, account of the tendency to emphasise the Sakti or 
Kali, this system is referred to as Kallnaya or Devinaya. 

Somananda was opposed to accepting Kail or Sakti as the 
ultimate principle on account of the convention of the gram- 
marians, who held that feminine gender is a particular form 
of the masculine and, therefore, is dependent on it. He main- 
tained that the reference to the Ultimate Reality in the feminine 
gender is due to the excessive devotion of the Saktas to the 
Sakti.’- 

And Somananda was a great influencial thinker of Kashmir 
and was one of the early exponents of the Krama system, as 
we have shown in the historical part. Naturally, therefore, - 
it seems, he lent his support to that tradition of the Krama 
system, found in the Agamas, which maintained Siva to be 
the ultimate principle. But others stuck to the other tradi- 
tion. Hence we find both the traditions persisting. 

Abhinavagupta in his Tantraloka upholds that tradition 
of the Krama, which accepted the Kali to be the ultimate 
principle He identifies Kali with Para ( Para Samvid ) and 
asserts that Para Samvid herself is called Kail on account of 
performing the five acts, Ksepa, Jnana, Prasahkhyana, Gati 
and Nada m succession. He, therefore, it is clear, does not 
consider the objection of Somananda against accepting Kali 
as the highest principle to be very sound. 


1. S. Dr. ( F. N. ) 94. 


/ 
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Mahe^varananda, however, though accepting the Kalasah* 
karsani to be the all-pervasive principle in the main, does 
not attach much importance to the gender and refers to Para- 
me^vara as the spring of the five currents ( Vah5h parame- 
^varasya sphura^a dhiirah. M. M. 99 ). But while explaining 
the reason why he deals with the Mahartha or Krama in seve- 
nty verses in the Mahartha Mafljarl, he asserts that he' does so 
because the Reality appears to mystics in seventy forms, ^ sixty- 
four constituting the Vrnda Cakra, five, referred to as Paficava- 
hah, plus KalasankarsinI, which pervadps all and of which the 
sixty-nine are the manifestations. In fact he identifies the 
Siddha Yoginl, which appeared to him while he was contem- 
pletmg, with KalasahkarsanI® and, therefore, seems to be mote 
inclined to accept KalasahkarsanI or Kali to be the ultimate 
principle than Parame^vara. 

THE ^SKTA tendency IN THE KRAMA SYSTEM, 

There are two characteristic features of Saktism ( i ) recog- 
nition of the ultimate principle to be the female ( ii ) the use 
of "Paflcamakara”-Matsya ( fish ) Madira ( wine ) Mamsa 
( meat ) MudrS ( symbolic presentation with hands etc, ) and 
Maithuna ( sex- union )-in the performance of ritual And 
we have pointed out in the foregoing pages that one of 
the two traditions of this school accepted the Kail to be the 
ultimate principle. It may be added here that it advocated 
the use of wine, meat and woman in the performance of the 
ritual.^ 

THE PROBLEM OF MORAL TURPITUDE IK THE KRAMA 
RITUAL. 

^aktism has been condemned by the contemporaries on 
account of moral turpitude, as they thinkj involved in the 

1. M. M., 198. 2. Ibid. 192. 3. M. M., 182. 
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performance of its rituals, because m them wine, woman and 
meat arc enjoined to be used. This condemnation is simply an 
echo of the earlier, which was common in the days of Abhi- 
navagupta also. The two of the systems, on which he has wri- 
tten, the Krama and the Kula, have this feature in common 
with Suktism. Abhinavagupta, therefore, undertook to explain 
how it docs not mean moral turpitude. 

He points out that the use of wine is common to the Vedic 
rituals also. For instance, in the performance of the sacrifice, 
called Sautramani,^ the use of wine is enjoined. Similarly in 
the Naramcdha a Brahmana is enjoined to kill a Brahmana.® 
And in the hoary past the sages are said to have eaten not 
only beef but human flesh also.® The problem of moral turpi- 
tude in the performance of rituals, because of their involving 
acts which are not right from the ethical point of view, is com- 
mon to the Vedic rituals also. ,ln attempting a solution of this 
common problem he raises the basic problem : Is a thing by 
its nature pure, holy (Suddha) or impure, unholy (ASuddha) : 7 
or putting it in ethical terms : "Is an action by its nature 
right or wrong ?” And he attempts to solve it as follows : — 

Purity or impurity (Suddhi or ASuddhi) is not the essential 
quality or nature of any object. For, in that- case the purifica- 
tion of a thing, of which the scriptures talk, would be impossi- 
ble, because the essential nature cannotchange, but if it changes 
it is not essential. Purity and impurity have, therefore, to be 
admitted to be the ideas of a particular subject, which are fir- 
mly associated with a thing. This alone can explain why what 
IS pure ( Suddha ) to one person is not so to another.* For, 
the idea of purity of one thing and impurity of another is ins- 
pired by the scripture in which an individual has faith. 


1. T. A., Ill, 272. ' 
3. Ibid., 268. 


2. Ibid., 274." 

4 . T. A., (Comm.) Ill, 272. 
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The Saiva conception of purity and impurity is philosophi- 
cal. According to this, whatever is recognised to be one with 
the Samvid is pure and what is not so recognised is impure. 
Hence to those who look upon the whole universe as identi- 
cal with self, the distinction between pure and impure does not 
exist.^ 

THE USE OF PROHIBITED AS ATTEST OF SELF-REALISATION. 

A person, who has realised the whole universe as identical 
with himself, has to test whether this realisation is factual or 
not. And, therefore, he is enjoined to make use of that, the 
use of which is prohibited by the Sastra and is condemned by 
the worldly people, to find out if his realisation of the oneness 
of all with self is true.^ Accordingly some sages are said to 
have eaten the beef and even the flesh of man. It is this conce- 
ption of Suddhi that alone can justify the smelling and drmk- 
ing of wine in the Vedic sacrifice, Sautrfimani,^ and the sacri- 
fice of a Brahmana by a Brahmana.^ 

These ntuals, which required the use of the prohibited or 
performance of acts which from the ethical point of view are ' 
wrong, were strictly guarded secrets and were meant for the 
few, who had reached the spiritual level at which Biedistmction 
between right and wrong or holy and polluted completely 
disappears, so that the unqualified may not perform them and 
disturb the ethical social order. In fact the common man is 
prohibited to do what is meant for the spiritually great.® 

THE KRAMA AS A PENTADIC SYSTEM. 

The Krama system is a pentadic system in so far as it thinks 
in terms of groups of fiv e concepts, ideas or postulates (Paflca- 

1. T. A., ( Consm. ) in, 266. 2. Ibid. 259. 

3. T. A., Ill, 272. 4. Ibid. 274. B. T. A., Ill, 269-70. 
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rthakramaypadavJ. M. M.', 98 ). It was recognised as such by 
Kscmaraja,^ whom Mahcivarananda follows. Thus the basic 
pcntadc, winch represents the five forms, in which the Absolute 
manifests itself(Parame^varasya sphuranadharay and is referred 
to as Paflcaviiha, consists of VyomavameSvari, Khecarl, Dik- 
carl, Gocarl and BhCicarl. The powers of the Lord, which the 
Krama system recognises, are five; they are powers of creation, 
maintenance, annihilation, unnamablc and freedom ( Srsti, 
Sthiti, Samhara, Anakhya and Bh3sa ). The aspects of speech, 
which were recognised to be three by fihartfhari and four 
by Somananda, arc admitted to be five by this system ; they 
are Par§, Suksma, Paiyanti, Madhyama and Vaikharl. The 
groups, which arc enjoined to be contemplated upon are five. 
They are SrTpltha, Pafleavaha, Netratraya, Vrndacakra and 
Gurupahkti.2 And the subjedtive powers or aspects of the 
Absolute are also held to be five. They are Cit, Ananda, Iccha, 
Jflana and Knya. 

This pentadic tendency finds expression in an attempt to 
interpret even those groups, which are admitted to consist of 
- more than five, as essentially identical with the basic pentade. 
Thus though SrlpTtha consists of nine aspects ( Kala ) (1) ori- 
ginal subjective stir ( Adyaspanda ) (2) extrovert subjective 
tendency ( Prasaranaunmukhyarupa ^aktih ) ( 3 ) the stir of 
the means of knowledge, the powers of perception ( Pramana- 
sphuranarupah ka^cidindriyamayah panspandah) (4) the 
rise of the tendency in the meanr to apprehend determinately 
( Vastuvyavasthatmika tatsphuratta ) ( 5 ) awareness of the 

objective, wjuch, looked at from the philosophical pomt of 
view, falls within the five elements. The objective, therefore, 
being divided into five, makes up the total nine. This group 
of nine is held to be identical with that of the five by ignoring 
the division of the objective into five elements.^ 


1. M. M., 90i 


2. M. M., 86. 


3 M. M., 88. 
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Similarly three eyes ( of Siva ) ( Netratraya ), tight, left, 
and in the forehead, which symbolically represent the three 
aspects of the universe, the subject, the means and the object, 
and are referred to as MQrti, Prakaia and Ananda Cakras 
respectively, are identified with Paiicavaha. por, the Khecarl, 
the individual subjective power, presupposes the Vyoniava- 
meSvarl, the universal subjective power : and the Praka^a' 
Cakra, which stands for the means of knowledge, is the union 
of Dikcarl and Gocarl’- which represent the powers of senses 
of perception and of organs of action respectively. And 
Vrnda Cakra also is admitted to consist of five groups 
( 1 ) Jiianasiddhas, ( 2 ) Mantrasiddhas, ( 3 ) Melapasiddhas, 
( 4 ) ^aktasiddhas and ( 5 ) Sambhavasiddhas, We shall ex- 
plain the technical terms in the proper context 

TOE CAUSE OF THE PENTAmC TENDENCY. 

The pentadic tendency that we find in the Krama system 
is not exclusively its own. There is another Saiva system, 
called LakullSa PaSupata, which propounds dualism-cum-mo- 
' nism ( Bhedabheda ) and shows this tendency, as has been 
shown in the Bhaskarl Vol. m. PP. CXII and CXXXlVfiT. 
In this case the pentadic tendency was inspired by the five 
■Mantras of the Tmttinya Aranyaka, which supplied the mate- 
rial for the conception of the five aspects of Siva to be con- 
templated at the .five stages on the path to final emancipa- 
tion. This trend was followed in the GanaKarika, which 
gives the^ummary of the fundamentals of the system in eight 
■pentades. 

, The Krama system, however, seems to have been made to 
think in terms of pentades by the original conception of the 
five functions of the ultimate princ iple, called Kali, i. e. 

1. M. 
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Ksepa, Jflana, Prasankhyana, Gati and Nada or by ’the my- 
thical conception of the five faces of Siva, 

ESSENTIAL IDENTITV OF THE PENTADES. 

The Krama system distinguishes between Para Sa&vid and 
Para Vak. The former is the Absolute and the latter is an 
aspect of It and is conceived as identical with 'Vimar^a or 
freedom. The Parasamvid, KalasankarsanT or Kail as -unity 
of consciousness and freedom ( Praka5avimar^amaya ) ex- 
presses itself ‘in five basic forms, which are spoken of difife- 
rently from different points of view. The system is primarily 
concerned with pointing out the purification of the deter- 
minate idea or thought so as to reduce it to' indeterminacy, 
as the way to final emancipation. The basic forms, admitted 
by it, are, therefore, naturally those which are responsible for 
-the rise of determinate idea as well as for its such purification 
as removes all that gives determinacy to it and makes it shine 
as indeterminacy. Such forms are five, Vyomavame^varJ, 
etc., because they are admitted to be capable of revealing the 
true nature of the self as well as concealing it.^ 

But it holds that from different points of view they appear 
differently. Thus from the point of view of the powers of 
the Absolute they appear as Cit, Snanda, Iccha, Jflana and 
-Kriya : from that of the grossification of the Absolute, 
through various stages, into gross sound, they appear as 
Para, Suksma, PaSyantl, Madhyama and Vaikharl- : from that 
of the powers which are responsible for manifesting the 
universe in various states, they are called Srsti, Sthiti, SamhSra, 
Anakhya and Bhasa. 

It also recognises the identity of these basic forms with 
the five aspects of the articulate sound in its rise from the 


I. M. M., 26. 


2. M., M., 89-90. 
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origin, i.e. Vimar^a, Vindu, Nada, sphota and Sabda, This 
is the view that was presented by the followers of Abhinava- 
gupta, such as Ksemaraja, in the presentation of the Krama 
system. It' persisted in the tradition that was inherited by 

Mahe^varananda, 

DIEEEREHCE OE VIEWS ON THE ASPECTS OF SPEECH ( VAK ), 

- The systems of philosophy differed from one another in 
tegard to the aspects of speech (Vak). The philosophy of 
grammar, presented by Bhartrhari in his Vafcyapadiyam, ad- 
mitted three only, Pa^yantI, Hadhyamaand Vaikhart Soma- 
nanda, the founder of the Pratyafahijiia school of Kashmir, 
criticised the grammarian’s view that the Paiyanti is the 
highest and subtlest aspect and added Para to the three, ac- 
cepted by Bhartrhari. But the Krama system, being a pen- 
tadic system, adds one more to the four 'i. e. SuksmE and 
puts It between Para and Pa^yantl. 

It may be pointed out here that these five aspects of speech 
<vere admitted fay the Siddhanta Saivas as follows : — 

The Siddhanta ^aivas admit three primary categorie's : Pati, 
Pa^a and Paiu. Under PaSa they subsume five dependent cate- 
gories : Mala, Maya, Karma, Nirodhaiakti and Vindu. The 
last, the Vmdu, is a very important concept in the Siddhanta 
Saivaism. It is very closely connected with various aspects of 
speech, Para, Pa^yantl etc., discussed by grammarians, like 
Bhartrhari and NageSa Bhatta, as also by the founder of the 
Pratyafahijfla school of Kashmir, in fact, Vindu is recognised 
to be synonymous with Para^ and VaikharT, Madhyama, Pa^ya- 
ntl and Suksma are admitted to be its evolutes. - As the Suksma 
is very little known, it is necessary to state here what it means. 

Suksma is self-luminous. It is the most intimately connected 

1. R. Tr., 30. 

32 
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limiting condition of the individual subject It is so united 
with the subject that it is not easily distinguishable It is 
present even in the state of deep sleep. The realisation of 
Its distinction from the limited subject ( Purusa ) definitely 

leads to the liberation.^ 

% 

In regard to it there is difference of opinion between the 
grammarians, who admit the Sabda Brahma (Sound-Absolute) 
and the Siddhanta Saivas. The former hold that it is the sixtee- 
nth aspect of the limited subject and as such it is inherently 
present in him. But the Siddhanta Saivas hold that it is an 
evolute of Bindu, and therefore, freedom from it is necessary 
for the attainment of the final emancipation. For detailed 
information about the Bindu, the reader may refer to the 
Bhasakarl Vol. Ill, PP. LXXXV-XCIX. 

Thus the Krama system in its conception of the five aspects 
of speech seems to have been influenced by the Siddhanta Sai- 
■vaism. In any case, the five aspects are common to both the 
systems, though there are bound to be differences in this regard 
on account of the one being a monistic and the other a dualisnc 
system as we shall point out in the sequal. 

Another point, to which the attention of the reader has 
to be drawn, is that in iden^fying Para etc. with the five 
aspects of the Supreme, the Krama system agrees with the 
Pratyabhijfla, For, in the latter also Citi is identified with 
the Pars Vak ( Citih praO'avamar^atma Para Vak svarasodita. 
Bh., Vol. 1, 250), And Pa^yantl is identified by Somananda with 
Sada£iva (.Athilsmakam jfiana^aktirya sadaSivarupata/Vaiya- 
Icarana sSdhunam paSyantI sa para sthitih. S. Dr., 36.). 

THE RISE OF THE ADDITIONAL TIVO ASPECTS OF 
SPEECH EXPLAINED. 

We know that Bhartrhari admitted three aspec ts only of 
1. R. Tr., 30-32. 
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Speech (i)Pa«yantl ( li ) Madhyama ( iii ) Vaikhart. The 
question, therefore, naturally arises : what were the influences, 
which were responsible for the rise of the conception of the 
additional two aspects ( i ) Snksma and.( ii ) Para ? 

We shall show in the course of our presentation of the 
Kula system that it was Somananda, who logically established 
the conception of Para as different from and higher than 
that of PaSyantI, after the criticism of Bhartrhari's view of 
PaSyantl aS the highest aspect of speech, as the Sound-Afaso- 
lute. 

Somananda points out that ‘Pa^yantll, being derived from 
the root “Drd to see”, necessarily has objective reference, 
because “DrS” is a transitive verb.lt involves the duality of the 
seer and the seen and, therefore, to admit it as the Ultimate 
is inconsistent with the monistic view, upheld by the Philo- 
sophers of grammar. 

It appears that even those early exponents of the philo- 
sophy of language who admitted three aspects only of speech, 
such as Bhartrhari, were co'ncerned with the ultimate aspect 
of speech, which they held to be Pagyantl, not only as the 
metaphysical principle, but also as the ultimate origm of the 
articulate sound, produced by human organism. This is very 
clear from Somananda’s criticism of the view of the Vaiya- 
karanas, which may be stated as follows ; — 

Somananda asks the Vaiyakarana who admits Pa^yantl to 
be the highest aspect of speech: “Does the Pa^yantl exist 
in the body only, or outside also i. e. every where ?" And 
points out that neither of the two alternatives is rationally 
sound. For, the admission of the first alternative would 
mean the acceptance of the view that it is limited. The second 
makes the other two aspects, Madhyam^and Vaikharl, useless, 
because in thelatter two also the being of thePa^yantl will have 
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to be admitted. To justify the admission of the Madhyama 
and Vaikharl on the ground that in those states Pa^yantI 
functions, not independently, but as necessarily m co-opera- 
tion with Nada and Bindu, would go against the conception 
of its independence. 

Paiyantl kim garlrentarbahih sarvatra va sthita 
Antaravyapita tasya bahye kim madhyamadina 
Prasarennadabindvadi sapeksa cedanl^varl. S. Dr., 63. 

Further, there is another question that the Vaiyakarana 
has to answer if he admits the Pa^yantl to be in the body : 
“Does each body have a separate PaSyanti or one pervasive 
Pa^yantl is present in all the bodies The formbr position 
would mean the admission of many Pa^yantls and, therefore, 
is inconsistent with the monistic view, upheld by the Vaiya- 
karana. The latter would make it impossible to explain why 
the all-pervasive Pa^yantl, setting the vital air in motion, does 
not do so in all organisms, because of its pervasiveness, and 
why, therefore, all organisms do not produce the sound simul- 
taneously. For, in case the Pa^yantl be admitted to set the 
vital air in a particular organism- alone in motion and not in 
others, duality of its essential nature will have to be admitted : 
and such an admission is against' the accepted momstic view. 
Nor can it be said that the diversity of the PaSyanti is not 
real but simply due to the relationship wit^diflferent bodies, 
much as is the apparent diversity of a crystal, because of its 
being affected by various things at different times For, it 
IS admitted by the Vaiyakaranas that the diverse forms, which 
are due to the different relations and affections, are not real 
and, therefore, can have no causal efficiency. 

Pratideham prthak kmi sa sarvatraikyena va sthita 
Nanatvam tatprthaktvena tadalkyatsama^abdata 
I ^anraih pravibhagagcettanyasatyani te sthitih. 

S. Dr.,'64. 
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The view — that the earlier exponents of the philosophy of 
language, who maintained that there are three aspects only 
of speech, admitted the relation of the Pa^yantl with human 
organism to account for the motion of the vital air, necessary 
for the production of the articulate sound, — seems to find 
support in the assertion by a later authority on the subject, 
who admitted four aspects of speech, including the PaiS, and 
whose view is quoted by NageSa Bhatta in his Parama Laghu 
Mafljusa as follows : — 

Parav^hmulacakrastha Pa£yantl nabhisamsthita 

Hrdistha Madhyama jlieya Vaikharl kanthadcSaga. 

P. L. M., 11. 

A similar view seems to be propounded by Ksemaraja in 
his commentary on the Samba PaflcSsika, verse 4. The in- 
teresting thmg about it is that while quoting the verse : — 

“AvibhagSL tu pa^yantl sarvatah samhrtakrama 
SvarGpajyotirevantah suksmS vaganapayinE” 

he, as a follower of Abhinavagupta, interprets "Suksma”, not 
as standing for a separate -aspect of speech, but as an adjunct 
of PaSyanti, Similarly he explains “Svarupajyotih” also, 
not as a definition of “Suksma”, but as a compound qualifying 
PaSyanti : — 

“SvarupajyotiiOpam pagyantyakhyam.” 

( S, P., Comm. 4. ) 

This is by the way. The point that is* to be carefully noted 
is that he holds Para to be in the Susumna or Madhyadhama. 

Mitravarunasadanat agnisomamayatmanah 
Para-vak pradhanat.” 

Ksemaraja clearly admits that the letters arise first from the 
Para, which is also referred to as "Cijjyotih” in union with 
the subtle vital air which occupies a subordmate position. 
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“PranaprasangSt prasutanudbhBtan ( Varaan ) Tatra cijjyo- 
tisi gunlbhutasQlcsmapranasangat 

From all this it is clear that there was a tradition that 
admitted the relation of the highest aspect of speech, whether 
it was accepted to be Para or Pa^yanti, with the body to 
account for the rise of the articulate sound. The criticism 
of Somananda, against the relation of the highest aspect of 
Speech with Body, which seems to have been a matter of tradi- 
tion, had to be answered. And the attempt to answer it seems 
to have led to the postulation of the Suksma as the fifth' 
aspect of speech, distinct from both Para and PaSyantl. In 
fact Ramakantha, in his Nada Karika, while attempting to 
justify the admission of Nada, which he holds to be identical 
with Suksma, distinctly refers to the problem “why at the 
time of the rise of the determinate thought, v hich is possible 
with the rise of speech only, in one person, similar thought 
does not rise in all, as his commentator elucidates i— 

Iha hi eka purusa vimarSakale sarvesSm taduda 3 'adaisanat 
parasparatobhinnasvabhavaih paSvatmabhirhetubhutaih pra- 
tyavasthabhinna eva nadah sanivedyante.” N. K., 10. 

SOkSMA as IDEtrriCAL INTTH KADA. 

The dualist Saiva accounts for the rise of the articulate 
sound, not in terms of Para, such as is recognised by the 
monists as identical with Vimaria, but in terms of a condi- 
tion of the limited subject, techenically called **Nada’” which 
is an evolute of Bindu, the first dependent category of “Pasa”. 

Nada i^ undifferentiated unity of all expressions and mean- 
ings. It is as innumerable as are the indmdual subjects. It 
IS insentient, though self-luminous, because it is an evolute 
of Bindu, a dependent category of Pa5a, which is insentient. 
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Epistemically it is the seed of entire ‘knowledge’ which is 
signified by words at the empirical level. The various forms 
of knowledge are the forms of Nada, and the individual sub- 
ject grasps the objects determinately because it is related to 
Nada. ‘Knowledge’, therefore, that a limited subject has, 
does not belong to him inherently, but to a limiting condition 
of him, the Nada. Here the Nadavadin fundamentally diflFers 
from the Vaifesika, according to whom the relation between 
the limited subject and the knowledge is that of inherence. 


Nada, as the cause of the articulate sound, manifests 
Aksara Bindu, the set of subtle sound-images, undifferentiably 
united with a meaning, as soon as desire for the expression of 
a thought arises in the subject. The Nada as the undifferentia- 
ted unity of all words and meanings is called gtiksma. The 
Aksara Bindu, the undifferentiated unity of a particular set 
of sounds and its meaning, which is manifested by Nada or 
^QksmS, is called Pa^yanti. MadhyamS. is nothing but a clear 
picture of the successive letters, which constitute a word. It 
IS prior to the activity of vital air, which is responsible for 
the gross audible sound. And Vaikhan is the audible sound 
which is due to vital air, checked at different places of articu- 
lation and let off. , 

The dualistic ^ Saivas thus answered the question “Why 
articulate sound is not produced from all organisms simulta- 
neously ? by postulating Nada or Sflksma, as a separate limit- 
mg condition of each individual subject, capable of manifest 
ing Aksara-Bindu. 


Another point that is important in this connection is that 
the dualist Saivas admit that Bindu, which is also called Para- 
Nada. is the cause of the Nada or SuksmS, and call it Para. 
Thus we find that all the five aspects of speech, of which the 
rami system talks, were admitted by some of the dualist 
Saivas, though others identified Bindu with Kriya^akti. and 
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Para with Suksma and, therefore, held the aspects of speech 
to be four only. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE KRAMA AND DUALIST ^AIVAISM 
ON THE CONCEPTION OF THE ASPECTS OF SPEECH. 

The Krama system does not admit the five aspects of 
speech to be insentient as do the dualist iSaivas; because of 
their identifying Para with Hindu, a dependent category of 
P^a, which is insentient; and because of theu: holding Nada 
or ^Gksma to be a limited manifestation of Bmdu, such as 
constitutes a limitmg condition of the individual subject and 
manifests itself as Aksara-Bindu etc. On the contrary, it holds 
them to be sentient in so far as it identifies Pa^yantl, Madhya- 
ma and Vaikharl with the powers of will, knowledge and 
action respectively; conceives SuksmS to be nothing more than 
the undifferentiated unity of all the three, similar to that of 
various colours in the Yolk of peacock’s egg, and, therefore, 
maintains SQksma to be the first movement or stir in the 
Umversal Consciousness : — 

^uksma tu Sikhandyandarasanyayat uktavaktraya^avallbha* 
vasvabhava pratyagdrstuh parame^varasya udyogalaksana 
vrttinti akhyayate. , M. M., 129. 

And finally it identifies Para with Vimar^a. 

KSLl AS THE ULTIMATE METAPHYSICAL PRINCIPLE. 

The word Kali is derived from the root Kala to throw 
out ( Kala ksepe ), or Kala to go or to know ( Kala gatau ), 
or Kala to count ( Kala samkhyane ) or Kala to sound ( Kala 
dabde ). Thus the word Kali has five meanings .— 

( 1 ) One that externally manifests what lies within : (ii) that 
grasps what is so manifested as identical with itself . ( in ) that 
marks out the manifested as distinct from one another as 
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"It is this and not not*this” : ( iv ) that manifests the mani- 
fested as related to itself much in the same manner as the 
reflection is to the reflecting surface such *as mirror etc. : 
( V 1 that brings about the disappearance of all that is mani- 
fested and shines in its true original form as pure self-cons- 
ciousness ( Nadanamatra 

In spite of manifesting itself in various forms it remains 
free from succession and simultaneity; its essential hature as 
Para samvid remains unaffected. For, the time has being in 
relation to the limited subject only. As succession and 
simultaneity presuppose time, they can have no reference to 
the unlimited. 


The Kail, the ultimate principle, performing the aforesaid 
five functions, is called Matrsadbhava, Vyomavame^van or 
Kilakarsanl, for the follo’wing reasons 

( I ) The Krama system maintains that all that figures in 
any experience, may it be the subject, the object, the means of 
Jmowkdge or knowledge itself, and even that which is beyond 
the experience of the limited subject, is the manifestation or 
expression of the universal, conscious and free energy, exactly 
as aU that figures in dream is the expression of the limited 
dreaming individual. Accordingly it asserts that just as the 
various experiences and their objects etc. which the different 
individuals, figuring in dream, have, are nothing but the 
orms in which the mind of the dreaming individual expresses 
or manifests itself, so all experiences of all living beings and 
all that these experiences presuppose and imply are manifesta- 
tions or expressions of the universal,, conscious and free 


From this philosophical point of view the Krama system 

name of Matrsadbhava. b ecause, it admits 
T. A , III, 203-6. " 
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that the Ultimate, the free, self-luminous and conscious energyy 
manifests itself preponderently in succession in the forms of 
twelve Kalis in the expenence of the limited subject, in conse- 
quence of which the individual realises itself as the universal 
subject and attains hberation, the oneness with the free and 
self-luminous consciousness.^ In popular language, however, 
we would say that the individual attains liberation after the 
experience of the twelve forms of Kail in succession. 

( II ) The Kali is called VyomavSme^varl, because she is 
the Ultimate power that manifests all pentades.^ She is noth- 
ing but the power of consciousness ( Cit-^akti ), which is 
perfectly free and in terms of which every phenomenon is to 
be accounted for.® She is the highest reality. She shines 
in every thing. Nothing can have bemg independently of her.^ 

The Krama system is very much allied to the Kula system 
so much so that the teachings of this system are referred to 
^as Kaulkl VidyS in the Ni^aiana Tantra. It is recognised to 
be an aspect of the Kula system, which was revealed by the 
Kail in her incarnation as Vamesvarl. Hence for this addi- 
tional reason also. Kali is called Vamesvarl® or Vyomavame- 
^varl 

The various systems which arose in Kashmir, ate primarily 
concerned with the ,explanation of the Para. Somananda, 
accounting for the rise of the gross, articulate and meaningful 
sound ( Vaikhan ), held that its ulttmate source is the Para,® 
and that there are two intermediate stages, between ParS and 
Vaikharl, each succeedingTbeing grosser than the preceding, 
and called them Pa^yantl and Madhyama. The exponents of 
the Pratyabhijfla system, attempting to account for the entire 


T. A., HI, 206. 

2. 

M.M., 80. 

Ibid 90. 

4. 

Ibid, 91. 

T. A., Ill, 207. 

6. 

S. Dr., 92. 
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universe from the metaphysical point of view, held the Para 
to be identical with the power of freedom ( Svatantrya Sakti ) 
and maintained the whole universe to be its manifestation.’- 

The Kula system, following its own technique, represented 
it to be identical with the Kauhkl Sakti with which the Akula, 
the Anuttara, is inseparably ever united.® 

The Krama system is concerned with the purification of 
the determinate idea as a means to the final emancipation. 
Therefore, analysing the process from the gross determinacy 
to the final indeterminacy, it held the Para® to be the final 
indeterminacy to be realised, called it Mahabhairava Cando- 
graghorakall, asserted that the final indetermmacy is reached 
through eleven stages, which are all manifestations of Para 
Samvid and called them Srstikall etc. as has been stated else- 
where. 

But the purification presupposes the -ekistence of what is 
purified. Accounting, therefore, for the rise of the determi- 
nate idea ( Vikalpa ), the purification of which it enjoins, the 
Krama system conceived the Para Samvid as Vame^varl, as 
the manifester of what is essential for the rise of determinate 
idea, held that it has four powers which are responsible for the 
rise of determinate idea and called them Khecharl ( the subje- 
ctive power ) Ddccarl ( the power of internal senses ) Gocan 
( the power of external senses ) and Bhucan ( the power that 
IS responsible for the external world )* 

Thus VyomavameSvarl is nothing but Cicchakti in so far 
as it is responsible for the manifestation of all that is necessary 
for the rise of the phenomenon of knowledge, the subject, 
the internal and external means and the object.® These very 
five powers from metaphy sical and mystical points of view 

1. Eh., Vol. I, 260. 

3. T. A., n, iBG-r. 


T* A., II, 74 — 5 , 

4. M.M., 26. 6 . Ibid, 89 . 
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are experienced and are spoken of as Cit, Ananda, Icchg, Jaa- 
na and Kriya. In accounting for the rise of the articulate 
and meaningful sound, they are called Para, Suksma, Pa^yantl. 
Madhyama and Vaikharl • m explaining the rise of any sound, 
articulate or inarticulate they are referred to as Vimar^a, 
Vindu, Nada, Sphota and gabda ( Sound ) From the point of 
view of various states of the creation, they are spoken of as 
Srsti, Sthiti, Samhara, Anakhya and Bhasa.^ 


They ( the powers ) are often spoken of ^as three, subject, 
means and object, representing the three eyes of 8iva,2 MOrti, 
Praka^a and Ananda Cakras, having seventeen, twelve and 
sixteen aspects respectively. These three are often referred to 
as Iccha, Jfiana and KriyS, 

Summarising the conception of VyomavameSvarl we may 
say that it is that power, which holds or contains within 
every thing that figures m experience as well as all that is neces- 
sary for its nse and throws it out of itself at will, much as a 
person suffering from Cholera ejects what is in the stomach 
through mouth.^ It is nothing but the power of consciousness, 
Cit-Sakti, which is essentially freedom and, therefore, the 
power to manifest all,^ It is the highest reality. It is the 
topmost of powers. It is undividedly present in all. It is 
the common aspect of all.® 


To this, Abhinavagupta, in his Paryanta PaficaSika, refers 
as a lake from which the four currents in the forms of Kfaecarl 
etc. flow : and in this the seeker of the supreme bliss is 
enjoined to merge himself and all that figures in determinate 
experience. 


There are two views about it in the available literature : 
one is presented by mahe^varananda, who holds that it is one 


2. M. M., 91-2, 3. Ibid, 89 

6. M. M., 91-2. 


1. M, M,, 88-90. 
4 Ibid,, 90. 
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of the five currents, which originate from the Highest Lord, 
?aramegvara, and, therefore, it is one of His powers : the 
other IS upheld by Abhinava who maintains the Kali to be 
.he ultimate principle in his exposition of the Kallnaya and 
holds Vyome^varl or Vyomavame^varl, Kalafenkarsinl, and 
Matrsadbhava to be identical with KSll. This view is echoed 
in the Paryanta' Panca^ika also, where, as has already been 
pointed out, he speaks of the Khecarl etc. as four currents 
flowing from the VyomeSvarl. This point will be discussed 
in detail in the proper context. This much, however, must 
hi noted here that Mahe^varananda holds that VyomavSme- 
ivarl is different from Kalasankarsinl.^ 

( 111 ) Kail is . called Kalasankarsinl, because she is not 
limited by time ( Kala ), which' is essentially of the nature of 

succession, in spite of her manifesting herself in all forms in 
succession, because her essential nature remains unaffected 
even when she manifests them, 

kalasankarsani as identical with bhass. 

The Krama system admits five powers, of creation, of 
mamtenance, of annihilation, indefinable ( Anakhya ) and 
Bhasa. Of these Bhasa is the most important. It is also 
called Pratibha.3 It is identical with the Cit-Sakti or Svatan- 
ttya. It transcends all. It bestows grace on all. The entire 
iiniverse, as related to the various activities, creation etc., 
which are but its own forms, is within it as a reflection is within, 
u mirror. But it does not presuppose a separate existence of 
what is reflected. The reflected is its own manifestation, ex- 
actly as the ideas which appear in strange combinations in 
dream are manifestations of the individual subject. It is free 
from the distinctio n of self and not-self. In it there is no 

M. M., 194. 


2. M. M„ lOB. 
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duality of any kind. It is of the nature of indeterminacy. 
Whatever is reflected on it is non-diflFerent from it. It is 
both the universe and its substratum. It is the embodiment - 
and the basis of the sixteen powers, which in the Sankhya 
system are sjiofcen of as sixteen effects and which appear as 
the universe. As such it is recognised to be the Seventeenth 
power.^ It is light of consciousness ( Fraka^a ) and freedom 
(VimarSa). It is the unity of both and, therefore, from 
analytical point of view it is conceived separately as Bhai- 
rava and Bhairavl. 

It expands and contracts or opens up and closes like a 
lotus. When it expands it manifests itself as Fifty letters of 
the Indian alphabetical system, which stand for the basic 
ideas which are the essential contents of the multitude that 
constitutes the universe. But its contraction is marked by 
various stages. The first is that at which it appears as nine 
‘Circles’ ( Cakras ) Mtirti, Prakaia, Snanda, Vrnda, plus 
fivei represented fay Srsti, Sthiti etc. In the second stage it 
reveals itself in the form of Paflcavahas, the five forms of 
manifestation, VyomavameSvan etc. At the third stage it 
manifests itself as the Bija, the seed of the varied that we 
find ip the universe i. e. the tJnata Sakti which springs from 
the Wk, the Para ( Vagbhave Blje M. M. 106. ). 

It may be noted here that although in the Tantraloka the 
word Bija is used for all the vowels and, therefore, for the 
powers represented by them, yet primarily the word BiJa is 
used for Samvid, the Akula ( T. A., 11, 96-7 ). But here it 
cannot be supposed to be used for Anuttara or Akula. For, 
that is mentioned separately after the Bija. Hence it has to 
be admitted to be used for Unata, wMch is recognised to be 
the cause ( Bija ) of the variety in the universe ( Idam tad 
bhedasandarbha bljam cinvanti yoginah T. A , H, 87-8 ). 

1. M. M., 106-6. 
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Thereafter the stage of contraction, that follows is the 
Anuttara Kala ( Shall we say Anuttara ? ), ' For, in the Tantra- 
loka, the Svatantrya, Cit or VimarSa is referred to as Anut- 
tara, which is also spoken of as Pratibha, a word which is 
used for Bhasa ( T. A., II, 74 ). And finally comes “Self-con- 
sciousness” ( Svatmaparamar^amatra ). Thus the “Self-con- 
sciousness” is the ultimate principle, according to the Krama 
system. Hence it is a monistic system. 

Now Bhasa, which is spoken of as beyond the sixteen 
'powers, as the seventeenth power, is identical with, is nothing 
else than.'Kalasahkarsanl.! The identification with the Ultimate 
consists in the experience of this Seventeenth power. Krsna, 
while instructing Arjuna, as presented in the Gita, is ad- 
mitted by the followers of the Krama system to have realised 
his identity with Kalasankarsani, which is beyond timej and 
it is asserted that Krsna was able to assume the divine form, 

in which he appeared to Arjuna, because of the said identi- 
fication. 


Kalasankarsani is called Rudra Raudre^varl also. She 
pervades the sixty four aspects of the Vrnda Cakra and the 
Paflcavaha, consisting of Vyomavamegvari etc. and completely 
sways over them. Hence she is the Absolute from the point 
of view of the Krama system.^ Accordingly she is spoken of 
as essentially of the nature of light of consciousness and 
freedom : and it « because of this essential nature that she 
IS referred to as Bhairavaand Bhairavi from the analvtical 
pointofview.3 Thisvery Kalasankarsini is very oftenrefe- 
rred to as Kail by the layman as weU as the learned.^ She 

comprehends both the all-transcending Lord and the universe 
■to..l,a.»..nd«l(Sodai»dl.ikayavB.,a taduuirpj 


1. M. M., 184-6. 
3. Ibid, 106. 


2. M, M., 194. 

*• Ibid, lor. 
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me^varaSca dvitayamapi sangrahyate M. M., 106. ). The con- 
ception of Kalasahkarsini is common to both the systems, 
the Krama and the Kula.^ 

TWELVE KALIS. 

The twelve Kails stand for a very important group of 
concepts in the Krama system. They have been discussed in 
the Paflca Satika, the Safdha Satika and the Krama Stotra by 
an authority earlier than Abhinavagupta. They drew special 
attention of Abhinavagupta, who has not only dealt with* 
them in his commentary, the Kramakeli, on the earlier Krama 
Stotra, but also has written a Krama Stotra himself in praise 
of them. 

They constitute one of the many Cakras ( Circle ), which, 
though discussed from the mystic point of view primarily, 
are interesting from psychological, ethical, epistemic and 
metaphysical points of view also. It is very difiScnlt to pre- 
sent them with such clarity as the contemporary readers would 
demand, because they are not only mystic but also are the 
closely guarded secrets of the system and are dealt with by 
the original authorities only partially and summarily. Abhi- 
navagupta states this to be the reason for not dealing with 
them in detail.® Not only this, they have purposely been 
dealt with in such a manner that the reader may not be able to 
get a clear idea of them, as Jayaratha in his commentary on 
the TantrSloka points out.® We shall try to make the con- 
ceptions as clear as possible. 

The Krama system admits the five powers of the Ultimate, 
creation ( Srsti ) maintenance ( Sthiti ), annihilation (Samhara), 
assumption of the indefinable state (-Anakhya ) and freedom 
( Bhasa ), and looks upon the first fbur as Cakras or circles. 


1, p, x« V„ 24« (F- N.) 2. T. A., Ill, 166. 3. ' Ibid, 161. 
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haviag ten, twenty tsvo, eleven and twelve aspects ( Kalas ) 
respectively. We shall discuss' the conception ofCakrasin 
a subsequent section -and shall show how there is dilference 
of opinion about the number of aspects of the Anakhya-cakra. 
In presenting the twelve Kails, we follow Abhinavagupta. He 

admits, in both, the Tantraloka and the Krama Stotra, that 
the number of aspects of the Anakhya Cakra or tlie Kails to be 
worshipped therein, is twelve only. ,He holds that in the 
mystic experience at the Anakhya Wei the Kali, as the Ulti- 
mate metaphysical principle, appears in twelve forms in 
succession in the consciousness of the mystic and that the 
final emancipation is attained when the mystic realises the 
last of them. 

In accounting for the twelve forms he asserts that the- 
Kill, Para-Samvid or the Universal Self-consciousness, is 
perfectly free. Its freedom in mystic context at the Anikhya 
level consists in its manifesting the four aspects of its freedom, 
the powers of ( i ) creation ( Srsti ) ( ii ) maintenance ( Sthiti ) 
( lii ) annihilation ( Samhira ) ( iv ) assumption of indefinable 
form (Anakhya), in relation to (i) subject (Pramata) 
( ji ) means ( Pramana ) ( hi ) object ( Prameya ), and so in 
assuming twelve forms. 

The twelve Kalis are presented by Abhinavagupta' as fol- 
lows ; — 

Kalasamkarsinl, as has already been stated, is the ParS 
Samvid, as she is before the manifestation, having all as 
identical with herself. She manifests all, subject, object, 
means of knowledge and knowledge. 

1. Srstikali : This very Parasamvid, when the will to 
create arises in her and the would — be creation shines in out- 
line objectively within her, is called Srstikall. This is the 
conception of creative power in relation to the object. 

33 
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2. Raktakall : When the ParSsafevid after the mam' , 

festation of the objective world manifests herself as means o 
knowledge in the form of five senses and gets affected by the 
externalised objective world, she is called RaktaMlI. The 
Sthiti, the existence of the object of sense, is nothing more 
than this. This is the conception of the power of maintenance 
in relation to the object. ' 

Here the system makes the following assertions 

( i ) The means of knowledge is mothing but the extrovert 
form of the subject.^ 

( ii ) The means is the means only when it is affected by 
the object. 

( iii ) The subject, therefore, in itself is not directly affec- 
ted by the object. It is only its extrovert form that is so 
'affected. 

( iv ) The object of knowledge has no determinate being m 
itself. ^ Its determinate being depends on its relation with the 
means of knowledge. 

3, Sthitinafekali I The same Parasamvid is called Sthiti- 
na^akall,® when she is intent upon terfiuuatmg her extrovert 
form and, therefore, the objective world, because of her inclina- 
tion to rSst within herself in the form of the consciousness 
•“I hav^ known the object”. This is the conception of the 
power of annihilation in relation to the object. 

The Krama system is an idealistic system. It holds that 
the entire Universe- is nothing but an idea of the Para Samvid 
and exists in the ParE Samvid exactly as the ideas do m the 
individual nnnd; that the external manifestation consists in 
manifesting what is identical with it as separate from it : that 
every phenomenon of knowledge is due to the moment^ 


1. T. A., III. 160. 
3. T. A., HI, 12*. 


2. T. A., HI. 162-3. 
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manifestation of all aspects of it, including the subject,' object 
and means, by the universal mind : and that at the time of the 
rise of every objective knowledge they are created anew. 
This means that the object has, its external 'being only at the 
moment it affects the extrovert form of the subject, the means of 
knowledge ; that its external being is destroyed as soon as it 
is known, and, therefore, becomes the content of mind, the 
idea. The SthitinaSakalt seems to stand for this view. 


4. Yamakalr The sameParasamvid is called Yamakall when 
she assumes the form of limited subject, and, in its extrovert 
form, that of the means of knowledge, at first gives rise to 
doubt, whether a particular thing ought or ought not to be done, 
because of the conflicting injunctions of different scriptures 
on the same point, and then turning away from the scriptural 
injunctions, which belong to the sphere of Niyati,' manifests 
herself in her true form, as beyond injunctions, as transcending 
the Niyati and the laws in its sphere. 


The Yamakall presents the conception of the indefinable 
power in relation to the idea of the object of experience, be- 
cause it is responsible for the rise of doubt about the object of 
experience, that is present as a mere idea, as well as its remo- 
val or destruction. This power is admitted to be indefinable, 
because it performs opposite functions. It explains the loss of 
consciousness of distinction between the moral and the immoral 
in the follower of the system. 


The following four are those which are intent upon the an- 
nihilation of the aspect of means of knowledge.’- 

^ 5. Samharakali ; After the destruction of doubt or its ob- 

^0 0 x 1 ‘disappearance of 

he externality of the objects as related to the vmeans of know- 


1 . T. A, HI, 166 . 
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ledge and grasps them withid as one with herself As such she 
is called Samharakali 

} 

SSniharakall presents the conception of the power of crea- 
tion in relation to the means of knowledge. ( Pramanagatam 
srstisvarOpam. T. A, III, 168. ) We have to distinguish between 
the Sthitina^akall and the Samharakali In the former the idea 
of object is still separate from the subject. The experience at 
that level is “I have known the object”. But in the latter the 
experience is "the objects of experience are non-dififerent 'from 
me”.i 

6. Mrtyukall : The Samharakali is of the nature of death 
( Mrtyu ) in so far as it brings about the disappearance of 
externality of objects.® But it is related to the objectivity in 
so far as it realises the entire objectivity as non-different 
from itself. But this objectivity can have its being only if it 
rests on the Subject ( PramStr ) that is free from all limitations 
in so far as it is free from objective affection in itself. There- 
fore, the objectivity is said to merge in the pure subject, 
because it has its being in the subject in so far as it is an affec- 
tion of Pramana that rests on the subject Hence it is spoken 
of as the state of being or existence ( Sthiti ) of the Pramana, 
the means of knowledge. Mrtyukall is so called, because it 
ingulfs even the Samharakali ® 

7. Rudrakall or Bhadrakali : Immediately after dissolv- 
ing the multitude of the objects, as has been stated above, the 
Parasafhvid gives rise to a definite object in the mind of an 
individual subject. To this object, which is a revived mental 
picture of a particular action done in the past, the doubt is 
related. The doubt about it is, whether it was, right or wrong 
And the certainty about its being right or wrong is responsible 


1. T. A., Ill, 167. 
3. Ibid., 168-9. 


2. T. A., Ill, 168. 
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for its fruition in the pleasant or unpleasant experiences here 
or hereafter. 


The conception of Rudrakall attempts to reconcile conflict- 
ing religious beliefs. It explains why the followers of diflfe- 
rent religions, doing the deeds enjoined by the respective 
scriptures, get the promised desired fruit, though such deeds 
are prohibited by another religion. The fruit of an action, 
according to this, is dependent on the unshakable belieP- in the 
rightness of it. The belief in a particular religion and in the 
Tightness of the action enjoined by it arise from the innate 
mental disposition of the individual. 

S 

Belief in the rightness of an action generally precedes 
the performance of it. But very often this belief is rudely 
shaken by the unpleasant experiences, which occasionally a 
religious minded performer of'the religious act has, in spite of 
his being strictly religious. The doubt about the rightness of the 
act, consequent on unpleasant experiences, destroys its fructi- 
fiability. Rudrakall represents the power of annihilation in 
relation to the means of knowledge. The annihilation of the 
Pramana, consists in the rise of doubt about a scriptural autho- 
rity in accordance with which a deed was done in the expecta- 
tion of a good result, because the result is contrary to the 
expectation. 


The conception of RudrakaU attempts to explain why an 
action, enjoined by one religion, if done by its follower in 
cor^ance withtte scriptural injuction, yields the promised 
result, though It IS prohibited by another. It points out that 

the unshakable faith in the rightness of ■ • 

is the rtf fi, «gn«iess of the religious injuction 

cause of the expected fructification of the action.^ It 

°f^«“does not lead to the 
xpected result. It asserts that futility of the action is due 

_^^he_lQ^ of faith, doss not matter what is its cause. 


1- T.A.,ni, uo. 
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The reason why Abhinavagupta prefers the name Rudra- 
kall to Bhadrakall is that this aspect of Samvid not only gros- 
sifies what is dissolved, but also dissolves what is grossified. 
“Ru” means to grossify and “Dra” means to dissolve. 

8. Martandakall : The group of twelve Indriyas, inclu- 
ding five senses of perception, five organs of action, Manas 
and Buddhi,- is like the sun inasmuch as it illumines. The 
Ahankara or the Ego-feeling, though in other contexts it is 
recognised to be an internal sense, yet here it is not counted 
as such, because it is in relation of identity with the subject 
( Pramata ) and as such it grasps every object, to whichsoever 
Indriya it may be related. All the Indriyas function only 
when related to Ahankara exactly as an ax functions only 
when related to the hand. ( Ahamam^aspar^itaya pramatra- 
bhedmi. T. A., Ill, 177 ). 

Thus MSrtandakall is nothing but the Parasamvid in so 
,far as she brings about the merging of all the twelve means, 
counted above, in the Ahankara. Martandakall represents 
the Anakfaya power in relation to Pramana in so far as it 
brings about the identification of the twelve means with the 
ego-feeling ( Ahankara ) so much so that they completely lose 
their being and as such become unnamable ( Anakhyamitya- 

khya^Qnyamucyate Tacca tattvadrstya samhrtanam pra- 

matradinam samhartrsvabhavasamvidagnimatra parriesyarHpa- 
taya nisclyate. ( M. M„ 103-4 ). 

9. Paramarkakall : The preceding four are the aspects 
of Parasamvid which eat up or destroy the means of know- 
ledge and action. The following four beginning with the 
Pal'amarkakall are such as destroy the limited subject. Para- 
markakall represents the creative power in relation to the 
limited subject in so far as it brings about the emergence of 
the limited subject through merging of the Ahankara in it. 
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The subject is of two types, ^ limited by body etc. and free 
from such a limitation. The former is called KalSgnirudra 
in so far as it is a subject that is limited by time, wishes to 
avoid certain things and to enjoy certain others and has the 
impurity technically called Snavamala ( T. A., Ill, 180 ). 

Paramarkakall is that aspect of the Parasamvid, which is 
responsible for merging of the Ahhkaia, the thirteenth of the 
means, which is almost perfect, because of its inclination to* 
wards the state of subject (Pramatrtonmukhibhavat purnakalpah 
T. A., Ill, 179. ) in the limited subject. 

10. Kalanalarudrakall : The same Parasamvid is called 
KalanalarudrakSli, when she brings about the identification 
of the limited subject with the Universal Self, in whom the 
entire objectivity has its being and who manifests the whole 
universe. ^ KalSnalarudrakall represents the power of main* 
tenance in relation to the limited subject in so far as it makes 
the limited subject resrin the universal. 

The experience at this level is ‘T am all this”. It is called 
Mahakail^ in so far as it holds within itself every thing, not 
excluding evQn the time. This idea is symbolised in the phallic 

form of Siva, called Mal^akale^vara, installed in the Saiva 
Temple at Ujjayml. 

The experience at the level of Kalanalarudrakall, which is 
technically called Mahakala and is represented as ‘T am all 
this” is not an indeterminate experience, for the simple reason 
that It admits of presentation in words. It is a determinate 
experience, though essentially different from all those, which 
a limited subject has at the empirical level, because the in- 
dividual at this level merges in the universal subject and the 
means of knowledge is not the empirical but the transcend- 


1. T. A., HI, 179. 
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ental, technically called Suddha Vidya. Hence the Krama 
system admits the determinate experience to be of two types 
as follows : — 


The self ( Stman ) is self-luminous. It is not objective in 
its nature and, therefore, is never the object of knowledge. 
It is perfectly independent and every thing is reflected on it 
exactly as an object in the proximity of a gem is reflected on 
it. Now if the multiplicity of objects that is reflected on the 
self is apprehended in distinction from one another as well as 
from the self, the determinate knowledge arising therefrom 
is technically called Naiia or Maylya in so far as it is a pro- 
duct of Maya, the ignorance that ^ves rise to the idea of 
duality. But if all that is reflected is known as identical 
with the self "I am all this” it is the product of pure 
means of knowledge, Suddhavidya, which is the means to the 
grasp of the objective world as it is truly i. e. as identical 
with the self.^ 

The gradual purification of the determinate idea enables 
a person to realise the world as identical with the self and 
removes the idea of distinction between the two.- The deter- 
minate knowledge, which is due to Buddha Vidya, is of many 
types according to different means, employed for its rise. 
Some of the means, besides the punfication of idea, suggested 
for the realisation of the external world as one with the self, 
are the mystic bkth and mystic worship.® 


11. Mahakalakall : The experience, which characterises 
Mahakala,is‘Tamallthis”. But there is a higher experience 
in which the “this” element is absent. The distincuon be- 
tween these two experiences is that in the former the 1 
rests onthe“tlus” Butin the latter the “this being ab 
tbe“l” rests within itself. The Farasamvid is called 


T. A,in, IJfi-®' 2. 3. Ib.d.. 110. 
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kalakall in so far as she brings about the merging of the “I” 
which shines in opposition to “this” as “I am all this” into 
the “Pure 1”, the “Perfect 1”, the “Akula”, which is free from 
all relations to the “objectivity”, the “this”. This represents 
the power of annihilation in relation to the subject. 

’ 12. Mahabhairavacandograghorakall ; In the “Perfect 1”, 
the “Akula”, the subject, the object, the means of knowledge 
and the knowledge are in perfect identity with pure Self- 
Consciousness. 

Mahabhairavacandograghorakall stands for that state of the 
Paiasamvid which does not admit of adequate presentation 
in words and, therefore, is called Anakhya. It is nothing 
but Vimar^a, Svatantiya or Para when it does not manifest 
itself in subject, object, means of knowledge or knowledge 
and, therefore, is free from all relations. 

This is called Para, because the rest of the aforesaid are 
her manifestations. This means that in every one of the 
twelve KSIls the other eleven are present. On account of 
this m the context of worship 144 Kalis are mentioned. 

DIVERGENT TEXTS ON THE NUMBER OF KALlS. 

According to Abhinava, Kails are twelve, as has been 
stated above. But it may be pointed out that in some of the 
texts on the Krama' system e. g. the PaficaSatika, the Tantra- 
raja and the sardhaSadka, Sukall also is mentioned along 
with Smpkall etc. How can then, in presenting the Kula system 
as almost the same as the Krama, the assertion that there 
are Twelve goddesses, is justifiable^ ? The reply to this is as 
follows : — 

In the Krama Sadbhava Seventeen goddesses are enjoined 
to be worsh ipped in the Anakhya Cakra. 

1. T. A., Ill 189-90. ~ ~ ' 
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“SaptadaSi tu sa kali viddlu sarvarthakarini” 

From this it is clear that there is no fixity about the number of 
goddesses to be worshipped in the Anakhya Cakra. Hence 
there IS no fault in the statement that twelve goddesses are to 
be worshipped in the Anakhya Cakra. 

In the Kramakeli also Abhinavagupta has expressed the 
same view and has given the line of teachers by whom this 
system was propounded and from the last of whom (Laksmana- 
gupta ) he got instruction in the Krama system. 

DIFFERENCE IN THE ORDER OF KALIS. 

The Order in which the twelve Kails are mentioned difiFers in 
different texts. Veiy often, m order to maintain secrecy in regard 
to real order, in which the universal consciousness manifests 
itself, the KSIls are stated in different orders. The order in 
which they are given in the Tantraloka is the real and logical.^ 

THE CONTROVERSY ABOUT THE NUMBER OF THE KSLIS IN 
THE KRAMA SYSTEM. 

The Krama system is primarily a mystic system. It gives 
mystic meanings to even the ordinary words such as bath 
( SnSna ) and worship ( Puja ) as has been explained elsewhere 
Abhinavagupta recognises the number of Kalis to be twelve 
and refutes the view of those who admitted them to be thirteen 
as follows : — 

It is admitted that the Para-Samvid, on account of 
Its freedom, manifests itself in twelve forms.. Now if it were 
to shine separately from the twelve forms, there ivould be the 
possibihty of justifying the admission of the thirteenth But 
it does not shine separately from the twelve forms For, in 
that case'the forms, not being of the nature of Sanivid, would 


1. T. A., ( Comm. ) IH, 161-2 2. T. A., (Comm.) HI, 129. 
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not shine. Therefore, the Samvid alone would shine ; con> 
sequently there is no possibility of the shining of thirteen 
forms. But if it be said that the Para Sanavid, though separate 
' from the twelve forms yet shines in them exactly as the univer- 
sal, though separate from the individual objects, which are 
classed under it, shines in them : therefore, it cannot be said 
that the forms of the Para-Samvid cannot shine separately 
from it : the reply is as follows 


The analogy is wrong. For, those who admit the imiversaT 
to shine in the individual objects admit also that the universal 
and individual have independent being. But we do not admit 
the twelve to have separate being from the ParS-Samvid. For, 
nothing can have being in separation from it, nothing can 
shine separately from it : the shining of Samvid consists in 
shining in those forms 


Nor can it be said that the ParS Samvid shines in those 
forms, which are merely of the nature of self-produced reflec- 
tions on it, as well as in unafi'ected form. For, our view is 
that unconditioned and unaffected Sanavid has real being and 
that on account of its freedom, it manifests itself in twelve 
forms. Thus at the time when it manifests itself in affected 
forms it does not shine unaffectedly. 


Nor can it be asserted that Para Samvid is both transcen- 
dental {ViSvotttrna) and immanent (ViJvamaya). As the 
latter it has twelve forms. These together iVith the former will 
make up thirteen forms. The reason is as follows 


The question is : Do the two forms, transcendental and 
immanent, have their being simultaneously and independently 

of each other like the two horns of a bull ; or does it ( Para- 
Mid ) pBsh, b,i.e a, p„„ adf-consci<,»,„„ 

d en It manifests iteelf as the^ universe? That the 
fomer alternative is unKnahie goes Mhout 
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if it were not to manifest itself as the universe it would cease 
to be free ( Svatantra ). As regards the latter, it may be said 
that it iuiplies that though in its essential nature it is free from 
all aflFections yet it appears as affected on account of its free- 
dom. If we accept this implication, we cannot assert that the 
Para Samvid has thirteen forms. For, such an assertion can 
be justifiable only if we admit the unaffected and the affected 
forms to have their being in isolation from each other l±e the 
two rods of iron. But that is not the case. For, the unaffected 
form does not shine simultaneously with the affected, exa- 
ctly as an actor does not, while acting out certain parts. For, 
in acting, though in reality the being of the actor cannot be 
denied, yet he does not shine as such, but as the character that 
he presents. Thus the Para Samvid, while manifesting itself as 
the universe, undoubtedly remains in its essential nature as pure 
consciousness, but it does not shine as such so as to justify the 
view that it has thirteen forms even when it manifests itself 
as the universe. 

In its transcendental form it is unnamable and unspeakable 
( An a mafc a, Anakhya ). In reference to that form it is wrong 
to speak of its oneness and purity : because that implies its 
distinction from duality and impurity ; but at tkat stage there 
is nothing to distinguish from. 

From the above discussion it is clear that there is not 
much difference between the exponents of the two views about 
the number of forms of the Pa^ Samvid. Abhinavagupta 
does not count the transcendental form along with the imma- 
nent ones, because the former does not shine together with the 
latter, though he also does nqt deny that the former has its 
being. The exponents of the view of the thirteen forms count 
the transcendental and immanent forms together. 

It may be pointed out here that Abhinavagupta himself, 
in admitting thirty seven categories in his exposition of the 
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Pratyabhijfla systenij has counted the transcendental and im- 
manent forms together to make up the number thirty s'even, 
though Utpalacarya, probably because of the reasons advan- 
ced above, did not accept the categories to be thirty seven. The 
fact is that Abhinavagupta in presenting a particular tradition 
of a system, is strictly faithful to the tradition that he under- 
takes to present.^ 

THE CONCEPTION OP CAKRAS AS THE DISTINCTIVE FEATURE 
OF THE KRAMA SYSTEM. 

Abhinavagupta wats very learned in grammar. Therefore, 
in order to show that his conception of Cakra is based upon 
the meanings of the roots from which the word is derived, 
and, therefore, is originally associated with the word, he 
gives the various derivations of the word. Cakra is so called 
because it ( i ) shines ( Kasi vika^e ) ( ii ) gives ( spiritual ) 
satisfaction ( Caka trptau ) ( lu ) cuts the bondages ( Krtl 
chedane ) ( iv ) possesses the power of action^ ( Dukrfi- 
karane ). The Cakras are the moving circles or wheels. They 
have been conceived on the analogy of the circle of hgbt, 
that is produced by fire-brand, moved in ‘circle with great 
velocity. ( Alatacakracchayaya M. M., 108.) The ideas, 
which the conception of the moving circle emphasises, are 
that the diflferent powers ( Kalas ), which constitute a Cakra, 
operate in such a quick succession that the succession is not 
at all noticeable; that the succession is continuous i. e, these 
powers succeed one another, not once or twice, but so long 
as the manifestative activity of the universal energy lasts; 
that one power ( Kala ) passes into another, we may say, as 
the bulbous root passes into leaf, if we take a grosser analo^;3 


1. T. A., C CioiEin ), III, 134. 

2. T. A. Ah, XXIX, 76. 


3. M. M., 109, 
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and that in every one of the powers the others are present as 
leaf, bud, fruit etc. are in the seed. 

To illustrate the point let us take up the five 'powers of 
creation, maintenance, annihilation, assumption of indefinable 
form and Bhasfi. Each of them is conceived as a circle of 
powers. In each of the first four the remaining three are 
necessarily present; and each ultimately ends m Bhasa. 
And though' from the analytical point of view Bhasa is 
nothing but the power of consciousness ( Cit-iakti ), yet if 
we look at it as the one, that manifests the entire universe in- 
dependently on its own self like a picture on a canvas or 
reflection on a mirror, we have to a4mit that Bhasa is essen- 
tially of the nature of the five powers. Thus every one of 
the powers is essentially an embodi m ent of all the five powers; 
each one is a pentade of five powers. 

But they are closely connected with one another. From 
the last, the fifth, constituent of the preceding pentade the 
following pentade arises : and the first constituent of the fol- 
lowing pentade rests on the last of the preceding.^ It is on 
account of this relation of the powers with one another that 
not only each of them is conceived to be a moving circle but 
also all of them are admitted to constitute a bigger circle. 
For, the movement or action of these powers is conceived to 
' be, not along a straight line, but in circle, to convey the idea 
of the infinite recurrence of the function of each of them. 

Hence the Krama system holds that the BhSsa is not 
removed from the power of creation by the intervening three 
powers, maintenance etc., as ordinary people think, but it is 
the very basis of the rise o/the power of creation.® 

SEVENTY CATEGORIES OP THE KRAMA SYSTEM. 

Among the many means of the realisation of the Ultimate® 

1. M. M., 109. 2. M. M., 109. 3. T. A., HI, 64-6, 
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theKrama system adnuts ( i ) the grasp of the true nature or 
the most essential aspect of any one of the Cakras, some of 
which have already been discussed and more shall be dealt 
with shortly, and ( ii ) the purification of the determinate idea 
“I am all this” as important. Thus although all the Cakras 
are of mystical importance in so far as they are the means to 
the realisation of the Ultimate through contemplation on them, 
yet the two, the Paflcavalia and the Vrnda, _have in addition 
the metaphysical importance also. 

Metaphysical Cakras are the moving circles or, putting 
it figuratively, they are the wheels with spokes, in which the 
Reality expresses or manifests itself. They are the forms in 
which the Absolute concretises itself and, therefore, may be 
spoken of as categories. For, the categories are the forms of 
the Absolute. Their conception has been influenced by epi- 
stemic considerations. Subject, object and means are the 
presuppositions of knowledge. The subject is of two types, 
( i ) universal and ( ii ) individual, and the means also are of 
two kinds ( i ) internal and ( li ) external. These four together 
with the object make the total five, which represent the basic 
Cakra or Circle, technically called Paflcavaha, consisting of 
VyomavameSvarl, Khecatl, Dikcarl, Gocatl and Bhucarl; stand- 
in g for the universal subject, individual soul, internal means, 
external means and object respectively. 

According to the Krama system, the entire diversity of 
the ''manifested is reducible to the Paflcavaha^ from the epi-, 
stemic point of view. For, what the Paflcavaha stands for 
is the necessary presupposition of every objective experience, 
which is common to the spiritualists and laymen. That is as 
follows : — 

Every experience at the empirical le vel has objective refe- 

I. M. M.. 106 . ■ 
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rence. The object, therefore, as a fact of experience, is un- 
deniable, in spite of the difference among various schools of 
philosophy about i its essential nature. BhGcart, therefore, 
which stands for the current of the power of the Absolute that 
manifests the entire objectivity, is to be accepted. But to ex- 
perience is to act. And action needs an instrument, with 
which it is performed. For instance, to cut a piece of wood 
we need an axe. The Gocat%' therefore, has to be accepted 
in so far as it accounts for the being of the means of percep- 
tion and action, the five powers of perception and those of 
action.' Further, the said means are not independent in 
bringing about the experience. For, very often it happens 
that the senses, even when in contact with the objects, do not 
give rise to the experience. The assumption of Dikcarl, there- 
fore, which is responsible for the being of internal senses, 
without the co-opration of which the external senses are in- 
effective, cannot be questioned. Furthermore, the means, as 
our experience tells us, is effective only if it be related to and 
be employed by an agent. The admission of the Khecarl, 
therefore, as a current of power that explains the being of. 
the individual subject, is logical. Lastly the universal subject, 
as the common meeting ground and the ultimate spring of all 
the four, is an epistemic necessity. Therefore, Vyomavame^varl 
as the universal subject is a necesary epistemic postulate 

Thus the five aspects or the spokes of the Pafleavaha Cafcra 
stand for the five primary categories of the Krama system, as 
conceived from the epistemic point of view. This Cakra is 
important from the mystic point of view also. For, it points out 
the universal subject as the most important of its five aspects 
and, therefore, shows the way ( i ) to the realisation of the 
Ultimate in the ordinary objective experience through concen- 
tration on the ultimate presupposition of every experie- 
nce, the universal subject; and ( uj to the recognition that the 
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individual subject, object and means are His manifestations 
and, theref oie, are essentially identical with Him. This Pafl.- 
cavSha is not only a means to liberation, as pointed out above, 
but also the cause of bondage if its true nature is not realised.^ 

Thus the Krama system admits five primary categories, 
represented by five currents ( Pflcavaha ). In addition to these 
it recognises sixty four dependent categories, represented by 
sixty-four aspects of theVrndaCakra, subsumed under five main 
concepts ( i ) Jflana-siddhas ( ii ) Mantra-siddhas (iii) Melapa- 
siddhas ( iv ) Sakta-siddhas and ( v ) fembhava-siddhas. They' 
are identical with Pahcavahas^ and, therefore, stand for the 
five primary categories, the object, the means, the limited 
subject, pure subject ( Suddha PramStr ) and the Para Samvid 
respectively. 


Here there seems to be a little discrepancy: For, Paftcavfiha, 
as discussed elsewhere, is represented to be made up of, object, 
external senses, internal senses, individual subject and Cit- 
Safcti, or universal subject. But here the distinction between the 
internal and external senses is ignored and the subject is repre- 
sented to be of three types instead of two. But this is more 
than what we can explain in the present state of our knowledge 
of this system. 


Under Jflana-Siddhas are subsumed sixteen effects (Vikaras), 
including eleven Indriyas and five gross elements. The conce- 

sfiects ( Vikara ) here is the same as referred to in the 
Sankhya Karika 3 ( Sodaiakastu vikarah ). 

The means of knowledge, including five senses ofpercep- 
lon, ve poners of action, Manas and Ahankara are twelve. 
They are of two types according as they are occupied with the 
external object or rest in the self, turning back from the objects. 

V^ayavagahana-vaicitryat anvada visayebhyah 


1* Mr M., 26, 
34 


2. M. M., 9?. 
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pratySvttya svatmamatraviSrantivyaprtatvacca prakaiadvayo* 
papattya. M. M., 97. ) 

Thus they are twenty four and are subsumed under Mantra- 
siddhas. 

The essential nature of the subject is that it makes the ob^ 
ject shine through the means of knowledge. Therefore, in 
activity of the subject the operation of the means of knowledge 
predominates. Hence twelve Indriyas are subsumed under 
jMelapa-siddhas. 

The Puryastaka, consisting of five subtle elements^ and 
Manas, Buddhi and Ahankara.is subsumed under Ssktasiddhas. 

The four powers, technically called Amba, Vama, Ra u d r 
and Jyestha are subsumed under Sambhavasidhas. 

Thus there are sixty four dependent categories. That these 
dependent categories are not strictly logical, but have been 
admitted under the influence of practical mysticism, seems to 
have been the view of Mahe^varananda, who says that he is 
repeating like a parrot what he heard from his teachers.^ 

In this way the Krama system, as presented by Mahe^vara- 
nanda, admits Seventy categories : five primary, Sixty four 
dependent, with Kalasankarsinl, Rudraraudre£varl or Kali at 
the top.* 

MaheSvarananda presents his system in Seventy verses, to 
indicate that he is primarily concerned jvith the presentation of 
these seventy fundamentals of the system. 

THE UNIVERSE AS MANIFESTATION OF THE 
UNIVERSAL ENERGY. 

The Krama system seems to be under the influence of Budh- 
hism in so far as it admits the theory of momentarincss. Every 


1, M. M., 08. 


2. Ibid., 104. 
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thing in the world, it holds, is subject to the operation of the 
four powers of creation etc., which operate in such a quick 
succession that the succession remains unnotice^d. That is as 
follows : — 


There is universal energy, Sakti, which expresses itself in 
the forms of the subjects, means and objects of experience 
at all levels much as the electric energy transforms itself in 
various forms in which consumers utilise it. But it is not 
material, lifeless and blind but conscious and, therefore, self- 
aware, It is original and not generated. It does not exhaust 
itself in its manifestation, but remains unchanged in itself in 
spite of its innumerable expressions. This idea can be conveyed 
by means of various analogies. We may, therefore, say that 
the universal energy manifests every thing just like an indivi- 


dual dreaming subject who manifests the figures, which appear 
in dream; and, therefore, just as the dreaming individual does 
not exhaust himself in dreams so does not the conscious uni- 
versal energy in its manifestations. But the figures of dream 
are the effects of the revived residual traces of the past experie- 
nces and, therefore, presuppose the existence of the objective 
world that exists independently of the limited individual. The 
manifestations of the universal energy, however, are original. 
They are direct expressions of the conscious energy. They 
arise from it like waves and merge back into it. They have 
their being potentially in it. .\nd soon after the actualisation 
of the potential, the actual returns to the potential form. 


The manifestation is a contmuous process. It does not 
mean bringing into being a world, which may have its being 
independently of the universal energy, once it has been created 
exactly as a jar has, once it has been produced by thJ 
potter. The objects of the world are being continuously 
created, maintained, annihilated and reduced to indefinable 
state, much like the flame of an oU-lamp. We know that the 
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flame, which an ordinary person thinks to be .persisting fora 
duration of tnrib. is not the same. It is being continuously 
replaced by others, which arise at the outer end of' 'a wick, 
because of the convertion of the energy, supplied by oil’ 
drawn by the wick, into them. It means that the flame is 
being created, maiiitained, destroyed and reduced to indefinable 
state eveiy moment. 

Thus the Krama system holds that the universe is the ex- 
pression or manifestation of the conscious universal energy; 
that It is constantly changing; that every object is like a flame 
of a lamp ; that the continuity of the object that appears, is 
due to the manifestation of similar forms in such quick suc- 
cession as causes persistence of vision ; that the energy, after 
it has manifested itself in a particular form, is not lost, but 
with the annihilation of the object it returns to its original ' 
state. 

This is the implication of the assertion that the universe 
is subjected to the powers of creation etc., that universe has 
being within the conscious universal energy^ and that the 
Creation etc. come one after another in such a quick succession 
that the succession cannot be noticed.^ 

COMMON MYSTIC TENDENCIES OF THE KRAMA SYSTEM 
AND THE UPANISADS. 

In the Indian mystic tradition very often the eye is repre- 
sented to be the place of the Supreme and the follower of the 
mystic path is enjoined to contemplate on Him in the eye. 
For instance, in the Chandogya Upanisad 4, 15, 1, the eye is 
spoken of as the abode of the Brahman, And Sankara, com- 
menting on the BadarS'yana Sutra "Antara Upapatteh” 1, 2, 

3, 13, and the following, has established that the being, which 


1. M. M., 106. 
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is said to be there, is the Brahman. In the Saiva Agamic litera- 
ture a similar tradition is recorded. For instance, such a tradi- 
tion is found in the Yoga Saflcara Agama and is referred to by 
Abhinavagupta in his Tantraloka Ch. IV in the context of dis-^ 
cussion on the Krama system. - ' ~ 

According to this, each eye has four orbits ( Mandala ) 

( 1 ) white ( 11 ) red ( ui ) white-black and ( iv ) black. The 
first is the abode of the group of sixteen goddesses, the second 
of twelve, the third of eight and the fourth of four.^ In each of 
these four orbits one of the four powers, of creation, mam- 
tenance, annihilation and of manifesting ^itself in-indefinable 
form, respectively predominates and so does one of the four, 
object (Prameya) means, (.Pramana) subject (Pramata) 
and knowledge ( Pramiti ). Thus in the first orbit the group, 
of goddesses consists of sixteen, because therein all the four, 
object, means etc. have separate bemg, and four powers related 
to each of them produce the total of sixteen. Butin the 
second, the red orbit, the means predominates and the object 
has Its being as its affection only and, therefore, as one with 
the means. Hence it does not have four forms which are 
due to the relation of the four powers with the object. Ac- 
cordingly here the group consists of twelve goddesses only.® 
This group of twelve goddesses seems to be slightly different 
from that, dealt with earlier, in so far as that group is con- 
stituted by the relation of the four powers to subject, object 
and means, eliminating the knowledge ( Miti ) itself, while the 
group under discussion eliminates" the object. 

It admits not only the eye to be the place of Para-Samvid 
but also every other means of knowledge and action as also 
every other part of physical organism.® In this respect also 


1 . T. A., Ill, 136-7. 
3. T. A., UI, 153. 


2. T. A., ( comm. ) III, 138. 
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it agrees with the Upanisads, in which, as pointed out in the 
Brahma ^utra and Sankara’s commentary on it, other places 
also, besides the eye, are pointed out as the places^ of Brahman 
where it has to be contemplated on. 

v 

THE KRAMA SYSTEM AND THE ^AKTOPAYA. 

The Krama system is closely related to the Ssktopaya. In 
fact, Abhinava discusses it in the context of this^ means to the 
realisation of the Ultimate. The Saktopaya consists in the 
purification ( samskara of the determinate knowledge (Vika- 
Ipa ) by removing or eliminating from it all the elements of 
determinacy so as to reduce it to pure indeterminate idea 
which the Ultimate is. _ 

It admits the momentaiinessof the determinate idea, exactly 
as do the subjectivist Bauddhas, the Vijfianavadins. Therefore, 
it holds that in the process of purification, the determinate 
idea gives rise to a slightly purified idea, which is similar to 
it, and that to another, better punfied, and so on® till it reaches 
the stage of pure indeterminacy.* 

TRUE LOGICS SATtXrKA ) AND ^AKTOPSYA. 

The “I” at the empirical level is determinate, because of 
its association with what appears to be objective in its nature. 
The ^aktopaya points out the way to eliminate from it all that 
is associated with it so that it may shine in its true glory as 
pure universal self-consciousness. And the sole means that 
is pointed out is the true logic (Sattarka), the logic, that is con- 
cerned, not with what is empirical, but with what is spiritual; 
that springs from the intellect which has risen above the empi- 
rical level and, therefore, is capable of bringing about the self-" 


1. B. Su., I, 2, 4, 1*. 
3. Ibid, 3. 


2. T. a., hi, 2. 
4, Ibid, 6. 
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recognition by uprooting the apparent distinction between the 
subject and the object.^ Such a true logic ( Sattarka ) at its 
highest level, when it penetrates through the veil of ignorance, 
which makes what is essentially subjective in its true nature 
appear as objective, and grasps the true subjective nature of 
what appears to be objective, is called Bhavana. 

TRUE LOGIC ( SATTARKA ) AS THE BEST PART OF YOGA. 

This system is closely connected with the Yoga system, 
which is distinct from the one, propounded by Patafijali in his - 
Yoga Sutra. For, while Patafljali admits Eight parts of Yoga;® 
it adnuts six only, eliminating Yama, Niyama and Asana, and 
adding Tarka,® which it recognises to be the best of all parts 
in so far as it enables its follower to find out what is to be 
shunned."* 

TWO TYPES OF TARKA ( LOGIC ). 

The Tarka is recognised to be of two types ( i ) one that 
attempts only to defeat the opponent without any regard for 
truth and, therefore, consists in the employment of fallacious 
reasons ( li ) the other is concerned with the discovery of the 
truth, with the grasp of the distinction of the acceptable from 
what ought to be rejected. The former is condemnable and 
the latter is to be followed, because it is a means of discovering 
the truth. 

Sattarka is very often spoken of as Sadvidya, the Lord’s 
will or the Divine grace.® it may thus be said to be identical 
With grace. Accordingly the prompting by Sattarka to appro- 
a^the right type of teacher may be said to be His grace.® 


T. A., Ill, 12. 

3- T. A.. Ill, 15. 

e. T. A,, III, 39. 


2. y. S., Ch. II, 29. 
4. Ibid, 14, 

6. Ibid, 39-40, 
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This is of three types ( i ) that which is inborn ( Samsiddhika ) 
(ii) which is due to the teaching, received from a good teacher 
or ( iii ) to, the study of Sastras, Of these each preceding is 
better than the following. The person in whom the trueJogical 
faculty IS inborn does not need any initiation into religion or a 
teacher. Every Sastra becomes clear to him because of the 
divine grace. Such a teacher is called Akalpita Kalpaka.’^ It is 
recognised to be the highest form of Yoga, because it directly 
leads to the realisation of the Ultimate; but Yama, Niyama, 
Asana and Pranayama are the indirect means^ to it. 

THE KRAMA AND THE RAJAYOGA. 

The krama system seems to follow the Rajayoga, which 
admits that the vital air ( Prana ) and the mind ( Manas ) are 
interdependent, so much so that the former goes to whatever 
place the latter does,® and that perfect control over the mind 
means perfect control over the vital aur, so that if a person is 
able to concentrate his mind on the self, the vital airs. Prana and 
Apana automatically cease to function and the third, Udana, of 
itself enters into the susumna and goes up to Brahma-Randhra 
so that there arises the experience of the Self free from all 
objective limitations.^ Accordingly in opposition to the Yoga 
system, which asserts the importance of the Eight parts. Moni- 
stic Saivaism looks upon all of them as unimportant or rather 
useless, because they are not the direct means to self-realisa- 
tion. For, Yama, Niyama, Ssana and Pranayama are the 
external means, because they are related to the body.® 

To show that Pratyahara etc. also aie not the direct means 
to the self-realisation, we may state the essential nature of 
each of them, according to the authoritative texts as follows — 


1. 

T. A., Ill, 69, 

2. Ibid, 94-6. 

3. 

H.'Y. P.,'179-80. 

4. T. A., Ill, 96. 

5 . 

Ibid, ^4. 
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( i ) Pratyahara consists in giving up of the pursuit of 
their respective object by the senses of j>erception and in follo- 
wing the mind ( Manas ), that has been fixed upon a particular 
object that has been imaged within, and in having it as thmr 
object in common with the mind. The conception of Pratya- 
hara will become clear if we remember that in the case of the 
ordinary individual the mind follows the senses in so far as 
It has the same object as is grasped by the senses, in the case 
of the Pratyahara, however,'ieverse is the case, because the 
senses follow the mind and have for their object the same as 
is imaged within and on which the mind is concentrated, so 
much so that the/ seem to grasp it as if it were sensuous.^ 
Thus it is that the inner visualisation takes place. 

Dhatana is the fixing of the mind at any particular part 
of the body such as the heart, where the deity is to be con- 
templated upon.2 


Dhyana consists in the continuous flow of the ideas of the 
same type, refemng to the object of contempjation, without 
any break in it on account of coming m of dissimilar idea. 


Samadhi consists in interingor merging of the mind in 
the object of contemplation in such a way that the distinction 
among the subject, object and means of contemplation comple- 
tely disappears. The conceptions of Pratyahara etc., stated 
above, make it clear that all these together or separately are 
not the direct means to the realisation of Para-Samvid, which 
IS free from all limitations, because they have for their objeci 
something that is of limited nature ^ 


1 . Y. S„ ( Comm ), Ch. n, ( Su. ) C4. 

2. Y. S., ( Comm ), Ch. ixr, ( Su. ) 1-2^ 

3. T. A., in, lot. ■■ 
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UnLTTY OP OTHER PARTS OF YOGA. 

Though this system admits six parts of the Yoga, 

( Pranayamastatha dhyanam pratyaharotha dharana 
Tarka^caiva sam^dhi^ca sadango yoga ucyate. ) 

yet it refers to the eight, admitted by Patafijali, to imply that 
whatever be the number of parts of the Yoga, *that one may 
admit, each preceding is related as a means to the following 
of them and that Sattarka only is the direct means to the reali- 
sation of the Ultimate.^ But other recognised aspects of 
Yoga are not entirely useless. For, regular and persistent 
practice of bodily posture, control of breath, and withdrawal 
of the senses from their respective objects and making them 
follow the mind, produce great refinement in body, vital air 
and intellect ( Buddhi ) respectively. They do not affect the 
pure subject in any way, because it is nnchanging. And 
regular practice of aelf-control (Yama) and of sacred in* 
juctions ( Niyama ) have a social value and are helpful in the 
development of the monistic outlook in so far as they make 
the practiser treat others exactly in the manner in which he 
treats himself e. g. they make him desist from the acts of 
cruelty to others exactly as he does so in regard to himself. 

THE MEANS TO LIBERATION. 

The Krama system recognises that one and the same means 
to the realisation of the XBtimate cannot be effective in all 
cases. The capacities and tendencies of the individuals differ. 
The means, therefore, for different types of aspirants has to 
be such as suits them and, therefore, there is necessi^ of 
variety of them. Accordingly it admits innumerable means." 
Some of them are as follows : — 


1 . T. A., nr, 102. 


2. T. A., III» 62. 
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assuming different forms, or of performing different physical 

actions, but as the powers of the self ( Vrttirupatapanharena 
gaktirapatayapariiiSn-at'r. A.. lU 64 ) brings about the attain- 
meat of the knowledge of the true self, which is the essential 
nature of the individual self, 

f li ) EM 9 tMG\b KN0\VLEDG£ AS A MEANS TO SELF 7 
realisation. 


According to tlus system, the objective world is nothing 
but the grossification of the Sainvid, the Universal conscious 
energy, through obscuration or concealment of its essential 
nature. The limited subject also is only limited manifestation 
of the same, because it enjoys hmited freedom in respect of 
the twelve means, consisting of the five senses of perception 
and five powers of action, operating predominantly in the five 
organs of action, and Manas and BuddhL They are but ex- 
trovert forms of the limited subject. And the knowledge is 
but a form of consciousness, consequent upon the contact with 
an object through the means of knowledge. 

This system, therefore, holds that even the subject-object 
contact leads to the grasp of the Ultimate, if the experiencing 
subject, being free from the purposive attitude towards the 
objective world and being satisfied with its mere knowledge, 
rests within itself after the rise of the cognition "I have known 
the object”^ and attempts to get at the ultimate' cause of the 
whole experience.® 


1 . T. A., Ill, 140. 


2. Ibid. 142. 
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( hi ) REALISATION OF THE IMPERCEPTIBLE SUCCESSION 
OF CIRCLES OF POV\fERS. 

We have dealt with the five powers or forms of activity of 
the Absolute and shown how they are conceived as quickly 
moving circles, so connected with one another that they form 
a bigger circle, and how in relation to the object these forms 
of activity follow one after the other in such a quick succes- 
sion that the succession is not cognisable, exactly as' in the 
case of penetration of thousand petels of lotus, placed one 
upon another, by a sharp needle. The Krama system holds 
that the realisation of this succession is the realisation of the 
Self and that the liberation in life is nothing but this reali- 
sation (Etat kramaparamar^a eva svatmavimar^arupo jlvan- 
moksah M. M. 109 ). 

This seems to be very much like the Ksanikatvaparamaria 
of the Bauddha. From what has been stated above, it appears 
that the Self-realisation is nothmg else than the reahsation 
of Bhasa, which is nothing but Freedom ( Svatantrya or Cit- 
Sakti ) expressing itself in unnoticeably quick succession of 
the activities of creation etc. m relation to the world that is 
within, like a reflection in a mirror ( M. M„ 105. ) 

' ( iv ) MYSTIC METHODS OF WORSHIP, BATH ETC. 

Both, Abhinavagupta and Mahe^varSnanda, point out the 
mystic methods of worship, bath etc, as the ways to the reali- 
sation of the Self.^ Space does not permit us to deal with 
every one of them in detail. We shall, therefore, confine 
ourselves to discussing the mystic method of worship only. 

According to both, the worship consists, not in offering 
flowers etc. to any image, but in the grasp of the true nature 
of the self ( “Tasmat svasvarapaparamar^a e ya parama puja” 

. T. A., JII, 119 and M. M., 119 ff- 
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M.M., 110, and “Samvidaikatmyenavasthanam puja” T.A„ 
III, ( Comm. ) 211 ). 

In this context Afahinavagupta raises a very important 
problem as follows : — 

The most essential aspect of worship is the use of a religious 
formula ( Mantra ). But if it be something different from the 
Self then it would make it diffioultto get identified with the 
Samvid or Self. But if no Mantra is to be used how can the 
method be called worship ( PajI ) ? - ' 

His solution is as follows 

The religious formulas, as sets of words, are in themselves 
ineffective. Their efficacy depends on the rise of the user 
above the level of individuality. The more the user of a reli- 
gious formula abandons indmduality the more effective they 
are. But if the individual retains hts individuality perfectly 
in tact the Mantra used by him is absolutely ineffective. The 
mystic worship, therefore, consists in the realisation of the 
“Aham”, the Umversal"!”. which is the spring of power of 
all Mantras^ and is the highest Mantra. It does not need any 
other Mantra, because it is not concerned with "any worldly" 

ob 3 ective,,to the realisation of which the ordinary Mantras 
lead. 


The mystic worship do« not need any definite place, such 
as a temple, to perform it. nor any invocation ( avLI ) et 
may he performed wherever and whenever possible.3 




CHAPTER VII 

THEKULA SYSTEM 

NAMES OF THE SYSTEM. 

f 

The system, presented in the following pages, is called 
Kula, because the ultimate principle, according to it, is Kula; 
which is beyond even the highest category, the ^iva; from 
which and in which the entire universe arises and into which 
it gets merged! ; which cannot be spoken of as either Siva or 
Sakti; which is all-transcending light of consciousness and is 
essentially absolutely frec^j which, because of its freedom, 
manifests itself first of all as Siva and Sakti; which is spoken 
of as Kula to distinguish it from its first manifestation “Siva”, 
which is spoken of as Akula; beyond which there is nothmg; 
which is unity of Anuttara and Anutttara, a unity in which 
the two are completely merged m each other axactly in the 
manner in which two Akaras merge when they are unified 
according to Panini’s aphorism “Atogune" or in which the 
ingredients of the Panaka Rasa mix with one another or the 
constituents of the ssthetic configuration do to give rise to 
what is called Rasa by Indian ^stheticians. 

In the Agamas it is referred to as both “Kula”® and 
“Kaula” and is recognised to be the highest system. An 
Agamic authority mentions the Vedas, dualistic Saivaism, the 
Vamamarga, Daksmamarga and Kaula in order of succession, 
admits that every one of the following is superior to the pre- 
ceding and asserts that there is no system higher than the 
Kaula. It may, however, be pomted out here that another 


1. T. A., II, ( Goniin. ) S'S- 
3. T. A., I, ( Comm. ) 48. 


2. T, A., II, ( Comm. ) fS, 
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Agamic authority holds the Mata system, presented ifl books 
ike the MataSastta, referred to in the Tantraloka Ah. IV, 
294, 299, to be higher than the Kula, and Trika^ to be the 
highest of all. We shall discuss the various meaiungs of 
“Kula” and “Trika” in the proper contexts. 


It is called Kaulism, because its followers are called Kaulas 
in so far as they admit Kula to be the Ultimate Reality and 
aspire to attain oneness with it And the system is referred 
to as Kaulism exactly as the system that is followed by those 
who admit Siva to be the ultimate reality and aspire to attain 
oneness with Him, is called Saivaism. “Kula” is different from 
the Mahegvara, with which the Pratyabhijfia system of Kash- 
mir Saivaism is primarily concerned and which is a purely 
metaphysical conception to explain practical life, based on the 
unification of sensations. 


The Pratyabhijfla system was founded by somfinanda in his 
Sivadrsti and expounded by UtpalacSrya and. Abhinavagupta 
in the Bvara Pratyabhijaa Karika, Vitti, Vivrti, Vimarrinl and 
Vivrti VimarSinl. The Kula system is historically prior to it, 

because Somananda commented on the Para Trimsika, which 

primarily presents theKula system and belongs to the avatiable 
earlier literature. It is wrong to assume that the Kula system 
propounds the same means to final emancipation as does the 
Pratyabhijfla. For, in that case the assertion of UtpalScarya 
that he is giving publici^ to a new path, propounded by Soma- 
nanda, ^omes meaningless. Abhinavagupta in his Tantrflloka, 
hnikalU draws distmctipn by pointing out that the Kula 
system shows a way to final emancipation which is different 
from Anupaya and is called Slmbhava ^ 


traceable history of the kula. system 
^appears that the followers of thej^ 4.i... 

1. T. A., I, ( Comm. ) 49 . ' 9 t » tt 


systems, 
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which arose in Kashmir, Icnev.' the im^portance of the history 
of the systems. Accordingly not only different boots such 
as the Kallkula and the PaficaSatika were written, giving the 
lines of the successive teachers from the earliest time of the 
propagation of the system down to that when these worts were 
composed, but also, in order to keep the historical back- 
grounds of the systems fresh in the minds of the followers, the 
worship of the line of teachers, in which the remembrance^ 
of the line was essential, was introduced. • 

But unfortunately these books seem to be irrecoverably 
lost. We know them from references only in the available 
works. In tracing the history of the Kula system we have to 
put together the scattered references to the teachers, leaving 
probable gaps to be filled up by the future researches in the 
field. As these texts were written for the religions purpose, 
we find in them historical material mixed up with the mythical. 

Mythically the history of the Kula system is traced back 
to Satya Yuga, through Treta, Dvapara and Kali. And the 
Siddhas, their wives and sons, who are admitted to have pro- 
pounded this system in different Yugas, are mentioned as the 
objects of worship in the performance of Kula Yaga. 

Thus Khagendra was the propounder of Kaulism in the 
Satyayuga, His wife was VijjSmba. He had two sons, 
Vaktasti and Vimala. The names of their wives were HISi 
Amba and Ananta MekhalambS respectively. AH of them 
are to be worshipped in the East. 

‘ Kurma was the propounder in the Treta His wife was 
Mahgala Sakti. His two sons were Jaitra and Avijita. Illal 
Amba and Snanda Mekhala were respectively their wives. 
They are to be worshipped in the South. 


!• 86a 
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In the Dvapara the system was propounded by Mesa. His 
wife was Kama Mafigala. His sons were Vindhya and Ajita. 
Their wives were Kullal Amba and Ajara Mekhala respecti- 
vely. They are to be worshipped in the West. 

In the Kali Macchandawas the- revealer. His wife was 
Kunkunamba. He had six sons ( i ) Amaranatha, ( ii ) Vara- 
deva, (iii) Citranatha, ( iv ) Alinatha, ( v ) VindhyanStha, 

( vi ) Gudikanatha. The names of their wives were respectively 
as follows ; — 




( i ) Sillal ( ii ) Eruna ( iii ) Kumarl ( iv ) Bodhal ( v ) 
lacchl (vi ) Apara-Mekhala. 

to dbove. are spota of a, pripces (RajapotiaV 
The names of their successors had at the end r'n a a 
(o)AvaH (iU)Bodhi (.v)Prabta 
^^ovely. Tim dMInca™ M«drSe were In 
(d) Forefingore ( iii ) Mid-fip^ure (:v)Rippfi„.' 

(vi)kat:rof'.2 

"tdrdypreeted “■'F Prt 

p]3c6s where thev ^ 1 1 * ^ ^ 

<W") epd (IlDattaiped rpS<°'“*) <«) took alma 
as follows Pmtpal greatpess ( Pi(ha ) were 

Qtea p „ 

1. Amara PatriJ?' ^ Pltha 

2. Varadeva v- " ^^I^sinavarta Tripura 

Attahasa 


A.. Ah., xxtx, 29 . 

35 
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4. Alinatha 

Savara or 
Pulinda 

Adavl 

Dgvikotta 

t * 

5. Vindhyanatha 

Saravilla 

Aksara 

Daksinavarta 

6. Gudikanatha 

Adavilla 

Dombi 

Kaulagiri 


BesideS'thesej who had their descendants, there were others, 
who remained celebate. They are ( i ) Bha^ta ( ii ) Indra 
( iii ) Valkala ( iv ) Ahlndra ( v ) Gajendra ( vi ) Mahldhara.’- 

There were many who had no definite bodies and are men- 
tioned in the Kalikula." 

RISE OF THE KULA SYSTEM IN THE BTH CENTURY A. D, 

We have already stated that the monistic ^aiva Tantras 
were introduced in Kashmir towards the close of, the 4th cen- 
tury A. D.; that the fourth Tantrika school, which was called 
“Ardha-Tryambaka”, originated from a descendant of Tryam- 
baka on daughter’s side and that the exponent of this school, 
from whom Abhinavagupta learnt it, was Sambhunatha. We, 
therefore, hold, as has already been indicated, that “Kulama- 
rga” and “Ardha-Tryambakamathika” stand for the same 
school of Saivaism and accordmgly assert that the Kula system 
arose in the 5th century A. D. 

We have referred to Macchanda alias Mina, who is recog- 
nised to be the revealer of the Kula system in Kaliyuga. The 
question arises now : Is he identical with the descendant of 
Tryambaka on the daughter’s side, who was the founder of the 
Ardhatryambaka school, which has been identified with the 
Kula system f We do not find the name of the founder of 
the Ardhatryambaka school. But Macchanda is admitted to 
be the originator of the Kula system in the Kali age. Therefore, 
there seems to be justification for identification of the two. 
If thiS' conclusion be accepted, we can assign Macchanda to 

- j 

the 5th century A. D. 

1. T. A., Ah., XXIX, 30. 2. T. A., Ah., XXIX, 31. 
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We know of Snmati, Somadeva and Sambhunatha, the 
great grand teacher, grand teacher and teacher respectively 
of Abhinavagupta in Kaulism and, therefore, can trace the 
history oftheKula system back to about the middle of the 
9th century. Thus there is a gap of about four centuries bet- 
ween Macchanda and Sumati to be filled up to complete the 
historical account of the system. '' 


In the Tantraloka Ahnika XXVIII' Abhinava talks of ten 
early teachers of the Kula system. They are all said to have 
used wine, meat and woman. They are ( 1 )' Ucchusma ( 2 ) 
Savara ( 3 ) Candagu ( 4 ) Matanga ( 5 ) Ghara ( 6 ) Antaka 
( 7 ) Ugra ( 8 ) Halahalaka ( 9 ) Krodhl ( 10 ) Huluhulu. This 
list is taken ftom the Devjyamala Tantra Chapter 52, 'accor- 
ding to Abhinava’s own statement. This lends further support 
to the view that the list is of the Kaulika teachers.i 


Further, in the 29th Ahmka of the Tantraloka, which is 
exclusively concerned with the secret practices of the Kaulism 
and in which the line of theKauIa teachers, beginning with 
raagendranathais given as object of worship, Jayaratha in 
hs introduction to verse 43, raises the question why the four 
tracers, namely { 1 ) Nisbiiyananda ( 2 ) VidySnanda ( 3 ) 

.« ZT “ 

“ >tap.y .0 b, “ 

r - sit 


T.A.,Ah.,xxvm, 166-7. 


2* T. A, Ah., XXIX,' 31 . 
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of Abiiaava in Kanlism. Accordingly the line of teachers of 
Kanlism fromilacchendra to Abhinava wouldbs as follows 

1. Maccheadra alias Hina. 

■2. His sons Amaranatha etc, 

3-12. Ucchnfma to Hnlnhnln, mentioned in the Deviyamala. 

13-16, JSslaiySnanda to fesnanda, referred to by Jayaratha 
on the basis of the PancaSatika. 

17-19. Sumati to Sambhnnatha referred to by Abhinava- 

gnpte. 

Thus the Kola system seems to have continued to live from 
&e 5vh century to the time of Abhinavagnpta in imbroken 
line of teachers, given above. At this stage of our infor- 
matioa we cannot givB further details. 

LIXERATtIRE OX KAOLISM. 

Hlstoiy of the literature on Kanlism extends over'a period of 
about one thousand and three hundred years from about the 
Prfth century A. D., when Kaulism was first propounded by 
Hacchanda, a descendant of Tryambaka on the side of his 
daughter in Assam ( KamarOpa ), to about the ISth century 
A. D. when 'Phasfcararaya of Kail commented upon the 
Isi^aso^sikarnava. The literature consists of the Agamas, 
the books based on them and the commentaries. Most of 
this literature is known from references only'. It is, therefore, 
vary difficult to assign definite historical positions to the 
authors and their books. However, a very' careful study of 
t he available literature gives certain clues to assign some 
authors and their products to different periods and to arrange 
them in a sort of historical order, as the following pages will 
show. 

Abhinavagnpta is of definitely known date. The bools, 
therefore, referred to by him, can definitely be said to be 
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prior to him. Such books as are distinctly recognised by him 
to deal with Kanlism are given below. 


LITERATURE ON KAULtSM REFERRED TO BY 
ABHINAVAGUBTA. 

1. Kaltkula T. A. Ah. XXIX, 31. and XXXV, 374 

2. Siddhayogl^varlmata T. A., Ah., XXXVII, 400. 

3. Malinlvijayottara „ „ 

It contains the essence of the Siddhayogl^varlmata and 
therefore, is later than that. Ibid 

4. Ratnamala T. A,, Ah., XXIX, 39. and XXXVD, 400. 

It IS expressedly recognised to be a Kulagama in T. A.," 
( Comm. ) Ah. XXVIII, 53. 


5. Viravali 

6. Harde£a 

7. Khecarlmata 

8. Yonyarnava 

9. Siddha Tantra 

10. Utphullakamata 
1.11. NirmaryadaSastram 

12. Tri^iromata 

13. Gama^astra 

14. Tantraraja 

15. Brahma Yamala 

16. Madhavakula (a part of the Tantraraja) 

17. Devyayamala 

18. Kulakramodaya ( Comm. ) 

19. Yogasaflcara 

20. TriSirobhairava ( Comm. ) 

21. Kulagahvara T. A.- 

22. Devlyamala ( Devyayamala ? ) T. A., 

23. Nityatantra 


T.,A., Ah. XXIX 112-3 


Ibid., 6,99, 112-3.' 
Ibid., 99. 
Ibid.,'69. 

Ibid., 8. - 
Ibid., 40. 

Ibid., 40. 

Ibid., 44. 

Ibid., 57. 

Ibid., 70. 

Ah. XXIV, 311. 
Ah. XXVm, 466. 
Ibid., 51. . 
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( i ) Tim ORIGINAL aGAMAS. 

1 . THE SIDDHAYOGl<?VARl TANTRA. 

Tlic Siddhayoglsvartmata,' also called SiddhayogXivan 
Tantra,” was a very' volumtnons work, consisting of Hundred 
Crorc of verses. It primarily dealt with philosophy ( Vidya ), 
ihc highest aspect of Saivaism, though it did not completely 
ignore others ( Mantra, Mudra and Mandala ). It presented 
not only all the currents of Saivaism, monistic, dualistic and 
dualislic-cum-monistic, but also dealt with the branches of 
learning, both empirical and spiritual. It was successnely 
summarised in three Crorc, twelve thousand and still fewer 
verses. The last summary is available now. In the first 
summary Yoga was emphasised and it was called the Malinl* 
vijaya. Much information is not available about the second. 
The third was called Malinlvijayottara. Herein the two 
paths, Varna and Daksina, were recognised to be the essence 
of all the Tantras. They were synthesised into one and 
this synthesis was called Raula, which was accepted to be 
a very important aspect of the Trika. Hence the Malint- 
vijayottara is recognised to be an important work on Kaulism. 

SYNTHEriC VIEW. 

Abhinavagupta, as taught by Sambhunatha, takes a syn- 
thetic view of all the sacred texts of all the religions and 
systems /of philosophy, which are^ recognised to be out- 
growths of religions, in the 35th Ahnika of the Tantraloka, 
which is called 5astta-Sammelana. He asserts the importance 
of the tradUion, not only in the context of the verbal authority 
( Agama ), presented in the religious texts, which are almost 
invariably held to be revealed, but also in relation to the in- 


1. y. A., Ab. XXXVII, 400. 


2* T. A; Ah, iXj T* 
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ference and even perception.^ Accordingly he holds that 
the Agama is one only, including all the empirical branches 
of learning ( Laukika-Sastra ) and the various systems of 
religion and philosophy, giving the necessary disciplines and 
pointing out different paths to the realisation of different obje- 
ctives, which persons with different physical, intellectual and 
spiritual equipments aim at. The ultimate goal to be realised 
through all of them is the Trika, which is synonimous with 
Kula, which is as important among all the systems of philo- 
sophy as life is in physical organism, and which is present in all 
the systems as fragrance is in flower or oU in oil-seed.^ Hence 
he admits that different sacred texts are the parts of the one 
original Agama. 

Ekasmadagamaccaite khandakhanda vya'poddhrtah 

Loke syuragamah ( T. A., Ah. XXXV, 376. ) 

TWO TRADITIONS ABOUT THE SGAMA. 

There are two traditions about this original Sgama. The 
one is based upon the Siddha Tantra etc. And this is related 
to different Saiva systems only. The original Saivagama, 
according to this, consisted of Nine Crore verses and it had 
its own line of teachers as has already been stated in chapter 
“Historical Background of his thought”. We do not know the 
name of this Agama. It is not mentioned in the texts accessible 
. to us so far. 

The other tradition relates to the $iddhayogl£varl Tantra 
which originally dealt with all the branches of learning, empi- 
rical and spiritual, as has already been stated. 

THEORIES OF EVOLUTION AND DEVOLUTION. 

To the modem reader the history of the Saiva thought, 
detailed above, would look to be absurd. His mind is domi- 


1. T. A., Ah. XXXV, 366-7. 


2. T. A., Ah. XXXV, 373-*. 
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Dated by the theory of evolution, therefore, in relation to the 
history of a thought he is accustomed to look for more from 
less and not the reverse. It is, therefore, necessary to remind 
him that the Indian tradition admits that the golden age was 
in the past and that the present is the iron age It holds that 
the present age, the Kaliyuga, is the age of degeneration, which 
has come through slow devolution from Satya-Yuga through 
Treld and Dvapara. This general attitude towards what is, 
is reflected in the historical account, given above. This is one 
of the reasons for our giving the first place to the Siddhayo- 
glSvarlmata in the historical account of literature on Kaulism. 

But this will not convince the reader. It may, therefore, , 
be added that the Malinivijaya Tantra, which is summary of 
the Siddhayogl^varlmata^ is very frequently referred to as 
SrlpOrvaJastra, implying that it is the first of the Tantras. 
Therefore, the" first place assigned to it among the Tantras, 
particularly among those which are of recognised authonty 
on the Kula system, seems to be justifiable even from the mo- 
dern historical point of view. 

The word “Purva” in the alternative title “SrIpurvaiSstra”, 
by which the Malinivijaya Tantra ih known, cannot be inters 
preted as referring to the eastern face, from which it may be 
supposed to have proceeded, because the Kula system, to which 
it belongs, is recogmsed to have proceeded from the top- 
mouth, as we shall show subsequently. This .assertion is 
supported by the fact that it is referred to in the Kulamava 
as follows : — 

Lokadharmaviruddhopi Siddhayoglivarlmate (K.Ar., 17.) 

2. RUDRAYA&IALA TAKTRA. 

The Rudrayamala Tantra is historically prior (i)to the 
VamakeSvarl Tantra, which, according to its own stateme^ 


- 1. T. A„ Ah. SiXXVII, 400. 
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is closely related to the former, deals with matters left out by 
hand refers to it^ ( ii ) to the Jiianatnava, which contains a 
reference to it® (iii)to the Nityasoda^ikarnava, which is 
posterior to the Jflananjava® and (iv) to the Tantraraja, which 
came after the NityasodaSikarnava.^ But we cannot say defi- 
nitely whether it came before or after the Kularnava. For, 
reference to one in the other has not been traced so far. But 
we place the Kularnava after the Rudrayamala, because the 
former begins with benedictory verses, which is a definite sign 
of the later date, while the latter begins With the question of 
Bhairava to Bhairavl, without any benedictory yerses in the 
beginning. 

Yamala Tantras were of recognised authority on the Kau- 
lism that Abhinavagupta propounds, as is clear from Abhi- 
nava’s reference to the 'Brahmayamala in the context of the 
use of Sura, the Sivarasa, in the performance of the Kula 
Yaga.® And the RudraySmala was held to be of very great 
importance, because the concluding portion of it, constituting 
the text of the ParatrimSika, is commented upon by so many 
important authorities, including Somananda and Abhinava, 
and is recognised to present Kaulism by the latest commenta- 
tor, Rajanaka Lusaka, as we have already stated. 

We have pointed out in an earlier Chapter “Historical 
Background of His Thought” that there were eight Yamala 
Tantras among the sixty four monistic Tantras, recognised by 
Abhinavagupta, It may be noted here that in the Vmake^vara 
Tantra, or to be more accurate, in the commentary by Bhaska- 
raraya on the Nityasoda^ikarnava section of it, the list of the 
eight Yamala Tantras, as we shall show subsequently, is different. 
Only three Tantras, Brahma Yamala, Visnuyamala and Rudra- 
yamala are common to both the lists : the rest ate different. 


1. V. T., 121. 


2. J. A., II9. 


3. KS.A., 27. / 
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From the text, published uader the title “Rudrayamalam” 
edited by Jivauanda VidyfiaSgara, it appears that the Rudra- 
yamala is later than the Visnuyamala and the Brahmayamala. 
For, It mentions the Rudra Yamala after the above two. Far- 
ther, the published text is only a later part of the Rudrayamala 
( Uttara kanda ). This means that the tradition of the .Rudra- 
ySmalawas still being systematised, when the Visnuyamala 
and the Brahmayamala. existed in fully _completed form.^ 
Furthermore, the colophon at the end of every chapter 
runs as 


“Iti Rudra ySmala uttaratantre”. 

And we know from the occurrence of the word “Uttaratantra 
in the NatyaSastra of Bharata “Sesamuttaratantrena Kohalah 
kathayisyati” ( N. S., 474 ) that this word is used for a supple- 
mentary work immediately following the original. Therefore, 
there does not seem to be much doubt about it that the pubh* 

shed text of the Rudra Yamala is a supplement to the original 
and that the RudraySmala Tantra was completed after the 
Vi§nuy3mala and the Brahmayamala. 


The fact that the published Rudrayamala does not present 
the full text of the work is supported by the following facts. 
( 1 ) The Paratrim^ika, as we have pointed out earlier, is the 
concluding part of the Rudrayamala Tantra. Butthevcrsra, 
constituting its text, are not found in the published RudrayS- 
mala (2) The ParatrimSika contains a dialogue 
Btotava ..d Btairwl. m which the la«er q»c*o» and 
aefomar Ba. India PnbUshad .h. 


the case. _ 

The fact is that the published portion of the Rudrayamala 
Thefactisttmt P SiddhayogtSvarimata, men' 

Tantra came not only alter wause the path, 

tfonad nbom hnialcn .to m.ny 


1,. Re Y*, !• 
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pointed out by it, is admitted to enable tho person, foUowng 
it, to master many Tantras. “YasmSdrudro bhavejjflanl 
nanatantrarthaparagah” and “Mayoktani ca tantrani madbha- 
ktaya patbanti ca” R. Y., 14. 

There is, however, no doubt about it that the published 
text deals with matters connected with the ritualistic and the 
religious aspects of the Kula system. For, it has definite 
sections like “Kulacaiavidhi” ( P- 20 ) “Kaulanam sandhyS” 
( P. 228 ) “Kaulatarpanam” ( P. 228. ) and refers to Kaulika,^ 
Kuladravya,® Kaulamargaparayana;® asserts that neither the 
successful practice of Yoga nor the consequent attainment 
of the final emancipation is possible without following the 
path pointed out by the Kula system,* which is admitted to 
be the highest.® 


The Rudrayamala was completed, it seems, after both 
Buddhism and Kaulism had spread to China and the Tantrika 
aspect had developed in Buddhism. For, Varislha is advised 
to go to China, which is spoken of as the land of Bauddhas, 
to learn the Kaulika practices® and is said to* have become 
a perfect Yogin in consequence of the frequent use of wine, 
meat, fish, woman and Mudra.’^ 

It has ma.ny verses in common \rith the Bhagavadgita with 
very slight diflTerence. For instance : 


Krodhadbhavati sammohah sammohat smrtivibhramah. 
SmrtibhramSad buddhinaSo buddhinaSadvinaSanam. 

( R. Y., 182 and Bh. G., Ch. II, 63. ) 
It contains several verses which are found in the Kularnava 
also e. g. 


Trnaparnodakaharah satatam vanavasinah 
HarinSdimrgagcaiva tapasaste bbavanti kiin. 
( R- Y., IS and K. Ar., 7. ) 


I. 

5 . 


R. V., n. 2 . 

Ibib., 1G3. 


Ibid., 80. 3. Ibid, 13?. 4, Ibid., 141. 
6. Ibid., 162 v 7. Ibid., 155. 
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It to Ssana.,! It to rtf« KsMita. 

Kahdasavakyagata Kalidasasusiddhida” (R Y 28Q ^ Tt 
Moooctd by Vatavata.- For, it adv;„,;. d!;!. 

to Krsna, gives Mantras to worship Krsna with and a Krsna 
ototra.3 


It frequently talks of Kulagama,* refers to all the Tantras,® 
asserts that Buddhism in China was influenced by Kaulism,® 
mentions the SOksma Tantra by name’ and sixty-four Tantras 
collectivelyB and counts LakuMa among Rudras.» From all 
this It is clear that the published portion of the Rudrayamala 
is a very late work, 


3. kularhava tantra. 

The Kularnava Tantra, as its very title indicates, is a popu- 
larly recognised text on Kaulism. Its historical position is 
very definite. It is later than Siddha YogKvarl Mata, which 
is so frequently quoted and referred to by Abhinava in the 
Tantraloka ( Vide appendix B ), For, the latter is mentioned 
in the former ( Lokadharraavinodopi Siddha Yogi^varl Mate, 
K. Ar., Ch. II, 88 ). It is earlier than the Vamake^varlmata in 
which it is referred to, according to BbaskararEya, the com- 
mentator on the Nityasoda^ikarnava, which is a part of the 
VamakeSvara Tantra. For, commenting on the word “Anyani” 
in the 2nd verse of the first chapter he says • 

Anyanyapi Kularnava, Daksinamurti SamhitS, Sanatkumara 
Samhita, FarSnanda Tantradini ( N. S. A„ 25 ). 

,The Kularnava asserts that Kaulism arose after the Vedas 
and Agamas; that it presents the essence of both and that it 
was propagated by Para Siva and persisted in the oral tradi- 


R. Y., 192. 

2. 

Ibid., SOS. 

3. 

Ibib., 309-’8. 

Ibid., l92. 

6. 

Ibid., 2l2. 

6. . 

Ibid.; 2S9. ' 

"Ibid,, 246. 

8 ^ 

Ibid., S59. 

9.' 

Ibid., 369- 
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tion only till it was recorded in the authoritative books on 
the system.^ By the time the Kularnava was completed, , 
Kaulism had assumed the form of a distinct system of phi- 
losophy which was called Kula DarSana : “Dhanyomannsya- 
laksesu janati Kula Dar^anam.” ( K. Ar., Ch. Ill 28. ). It may 
be pointed out here that the printed Kularnava has “Kula- 
Sadhanam” instead of “Kuladar^anam” as in the MS. The 
system was also called “Kaula” 

“Na Kauladhikadar^anam” ( K: An, Ch. HI, 119.) 

Here again the published text reads as 

“Na Kaulasamadarfenam” 

But in Chapter V, 45 the word Kaula Dar^ana occurs and the 
reading in the published text and the MS. is the same “Sri 
KauladarSane cSpi Bhairavena mahatmana”. 

KAULISM AS XJRDHVAMNaYA. 

The Kaulism originated from the top-mouth of the five- 
faced Siva. It is, therefore, recognised to be the highest of all ‘ 
the schools. According to the Kularnava, there is no higher 
system of philosophy than that presented in the literature on 
Kaulism. It asserts that of the Vedic, Vaisnava, Saiva, Dak- 
si^a, Vama, Siddhanta and Kaula systems each following is 
higher than the preceding.® 

It is called Urdhvamnaya, because it is above the “Law” 

( Niymi )®, moral or physical; as also because it is higher than 
those Agamas which are bound by moral law. The moral and 
physical prin6iples are binding, effective or operative within 
the sphere of Niyati. But there is a sphere beyond Niyati 
where, it is admitted, the physical laws do not operate. Thus 
a great Yogin is admitted to be capabl e of producing every- 

1 . K. Ar., Ch. n, 10 . 

2. Ibid., Ch. tl, 7-8. 


3* Ibid., Ch. Ill, 18. 
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thing by sheer force of will, independently of the physical 
things which are necessary for their production in the sphere 
of Niyati, the physical order. The Kaulism holds that just 
as physical laws are ineffective in the case of Yogins so are 
the moral laws in the case of the follower of Kaulism who 
is outside the sphere of Niyati. 


NO BIFURCATION OF RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY IN 
THE KULSRNAVA. 


The Kularnava asserts the true knowledge to be the direct 
cause of slalvation and declares that mere observance of religi- 
ous formalities is absolutely useless. It asks 


Is mere besmearing of the body with ashes and dust the 
cause of salvation : and if so, do the dogs, who always he in 
dust and ashes become liberated ? Does exposing the body to 
heat and cold or indiscriminately eating anything, whether fit 
or unfit for human consumption, lead to liberation : if so, do 
the swines attain it ’ Does asceticism consist in living on grass, 
leaves and water : if so, are deer ascetics 


It holds that mere verbal knowledge of the Sastras is as 
ineffective in removing the innate ignorance as is the mere 
talk of the lamp in dispelling darkness;^ that so long as the 
mind runs after the objects of desire, so long as there is ego- 
ism associated with the body and things are looked upon as 
‘•mine”, there is no possibility of the realisation of the Reality, 
and that the salvation is attainable through following the path, 
pointed out by the literature on the Knla system. Philosophy, 
according to Kaulism. is not merely a speculation about the 
Reality. It is a way of life that leads to the factual union 
with^e intimate. The knowledge of the ttue naturej^ 


1. K. An. Ch. I, 82-B. 
S. Ibid.-Oh. 11, lF-8. 


2 . 

4 , 


Ibid.. Cb. I. 28. 
Ibid., Cb. II, SB. 
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Ultimate, therefore, is as important as the way of life. In 
Kaulism, therefore, there is no bifurcation of religion and . 
philosophy. 

birth in higher caste of no importance. 

For the realisation of the Reality the birth in the higher 
caste and observance of the rules of different staged of life 
( VarnaSrama ) are not necessary qualifications.’^ Kaula is one 
who is devoted to Rula. 

Kulapnjarato devi^ svayani Kanlo na cetarah. K. Ar., Ch. 

m, 68. ' 


DEGENERATION AMONG THE FOLLOWERS OF THE KAULISM. 


By the time the Kularnava was written, degeneration had 
already set in among the followers of the Kaulism. There 
were many, who did not inherit the tradition and, therefore, 
were ignorant of the secrets. They were preaching the Kau- 
lism as they thought and imagined it to be.^ They seem to 
have advocated the use of wine, woman and meat as a means 
to liberation, waving aside the spiritual and psychological 
training as an antecedent condition and transcending the empi- 
rical level as the main objective of their use. 


The Kularnava asserts that the following of the Kaulism 
is not pleasant and easy as the ignorant people think It is 
as difficult as walking on the edge of a sword and as risky as 
holding a Hon by the ear3 or holdmg a serpent in hand, 
becau^se herein the ‘wine’ meat and woman are to be used, not 
for the satisfaction of the sensuous desires, but for the reali 
sation of the highest spiritual value by ascending from the 
J^suous to the spiritual level, just ^hen the ‘wine’, meat and 


1. K. Ar., Ch. IT, 60, 

3. Ibid., Ch. ir, 123. 


2. Ibid., Ch. Il, 117-21. 
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woman are producing their highest effect on the physical orga- 
nism. Thus, for instance, in the course of the performance 
of the Adiyaga, the performer, who has taken meat, drunk 
wine and is in touch with woman so as to experience sex-joy 
at the highest degree, is asked to Withdraw his mind completely 
from the senses and to concentrate on the “joy” ( Ananda ) 
as completely dissociated,and free from the sensuous, element 
If he fails to do so he is morally and socially guilty. How 
difficult such an act is, the reader can very well imagine. He 
will think it to he ' impossible. Let him, therefore, remember 
that the following of the Kula system means doing something 
that would look to be impossibe to an ordinary man. 

The path to final emancipation, pointed' out by Kanhsm, 
is very dangerous in so far as in it there is very great danger 
of moral degeneration and social corruption. From the state- 
ment in the KulSrnava, referred to above, it is clear that by 
the time the KulSrnava was completed great degeneration 
had set in among the followers of Kaulism. 


emphasis on motive. 


The Kularnava recognises that ‘wine’ is not to be even 
looked at and touched, much less it is to be taken. It enjoins, 
like the DharmaSastra, various forms of penance^ in case 
they are touched or taken. It forbids its use by three higher 


castes. 

As regards the 'meat It holds that all those who permit, 
connive at, or take pleasure in killing animals, sell, pur- 
chase, prepare, help in preparation or eat the meat are morally 


guilty.® 

But it enjoins the use of both 
formance of the Kaulika rituals 


, ‘wine’ and meat in the per- 
. It counts twelve kinds of 


1. K. Ar., Ch. II, 128. 


2. Ibid", Ob, H, 133' 
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•wine’ and gives the method of preparing them in Chapter V. 
It points out that in enjoining the use of ‘wine’ and meat in 
the Kaulika rituals, it is doing what is common to the Vedic 
literature. It asserts that just as drinking of SomahyBrah- 
manas in sacrifices does not mean a sin, so does not drinking 
of ‘wine’ in theKauIa rituals’- From the context it is clear 
that Soma was an intoxicant. Similarly in regard to killing 
of animals for sacrificial purposes it points out that it is en- 
joined in the performance of various sacrifices even in the 
Vedas^ though it is prohibited for personal pleasure or satis- 
faction. Therefore, how can what is not objectionable in 
the Vedic rituals become so in the Kaulika ? 

To justify the use of ‘wine’ and meat, it emphasises the 
importance of motive and says that the person who takes 
wine and meat for mere sensuous satisfaction is a sinner.® 
But if he takes them to grasp the meaning of Mantra, to con- 
centrate the mind and to cut the bondages, he commits no 
Sin. We know that motive is a very important factor to be 
considered in settling the true value of an action. ICrsna in 
the Bhagavadgita has recognised it. Even the modern courts 
of justice in their judgements on action take it into account. 
The Kaulisra, therefore, cannot be singled o it for condem- 
nation on account of its advocating the use of wine and ani- 
mal sacrifice for higher spiritual purpose. 

WHY DO THE YOGINS USE ‘WINE’ ? 

The Kularnava, in common with the Vedantin, admits that 
Snanda, “bliss”, is the essential nature of the Brahman and, ^ 
therefore, that of the individual self, which is identical with 
the Brahman. The self is in the body and the ‘wine’ makes 

1. K. Ar., Ch. V. 86. 2. Ibid 40. 

3. Ibid 82-S. 

36 
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the Ananda aspect of the self manifest.i Hence it is used by 
the YogtnSj who are capable of rising above the sensuous and 
concentrating on Snanda as such. The motive of the use 
of ‘wine’ being the grasp of the Ananda, the follower of the 
Kula system has to be very careful. In fact, according to the 
KulSrnava, that person alone is Kaulika, whose body and 
mind are not affected beyond control by the drinking of ‘wine’, 
but who is led by it to identification with the Highest.® 

The knowledge of the true nature of the Ultimate Reality 
is the essential condition of the use of ‘wine’ in order that 
the person may be able to direct his mind to it and enter into 
it.® According to the Kularnava, therefore, it is necessary 
that the person, who uses ‘wme’ in the course of performance 
of the Kaula ritual, must be both, Yogin and philosopher. 

KAUUSM AS SYNTHESIS OF BHOGA AND MOKSA. 

Kaulism points out a path to the union with the Ultimate 
through the enjoyment of the pleasures of the world in so 
far as it advocates the use of ‘wine’ meat and woman It 
synthesises the pleasure ( Bhoga ) and liberation ( Moksa ) and, 
therefore, is recognised to be the highest way to final emanci- 
pation : 

“Bhogayogatmakam Kaulam tasmSl sarvadfaikam pnye” 

( K. Ar., Ilf, 23 ). 


LATER INTERPOLATIONS. 

There are some statements in the Kularpava, which are 
mutually contradictoiy. For instance, drinking is said to be 
■of three types, divine ( Divya ), heroic ( Vita ) and brutish 
< Pa^u ). Divine is that which is done in the presence of 


1. K. Ar., Ch. V, 7G. 
3. Ibid 70 


2. Ibid 74. 
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the goddess.^ Heroic is that which is done in the posture^ 
called Vita. Free drinking is brmtish. The last is said to 
lead the drinker to hell. 

And ‘Wine’ is to be taken in a quantity which does not 
adversely affect the senses and does not change the facial 
expression.® 

The following statement soon after the above seems to be 
a later interpolation, because it is inconsistent, not only with 
what has gone before but also with the motive itself : — 

He should drink again and again till he falls on the ground 
and rising should drink .again. Such a drinking frees man 
from the rebirth. 

The goddess is pleased if a person drinks so much as to 
feel exhilarated. Bhairava is pleased if he drinks so much 
that he faints. All the gods get pleased if he drinks so much 
that he vomits.® ^ 

DIFFERENCES IN THE MANUSCRIPT AND PRINTED EDITION 
OF THE KULSRNAVA. 

The colophon at the end of each chapter of the Kularnava 
MS. No. 449 of 1884-86 of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, states the number of Granthas in the book 
^ to be one lakh and a quarter “Sapadalaksagranthe”. From 
this it appears that the edition, published by Jlvananda, con- 
tains only a fragment of the whole Tantra. This conclusion 
is supported by the colophon at the end of the seventeenth 
chapter, which says that the chapter belongs to the fifth part 
“Sapadalaksagranthe Pallcama-Khande”. The MS., a copy of 
which is in our possession, contains all the seventeen chapters. 


1. K. Ar.Ch VII, 103-4. 
S, Ibid. 109-10. 


2. Ibid. 106. 
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included in the published edition. Of course there are difife- 
tences in reading and scribal mistakes. 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF A MAN IN SAMADHI ( SAMADHI- 
STHA ) ACCORDING TO THE KULSRNAVA. 


The person in Samadhi sits like a stone, because his vital 
airs do not function. He thinks nothing and, therefore, 
the Reality shines to him of itself. His senses are obsolutely 
motionless. His mind ( Manas ) and vital airs are merged in 
the self. He is conscious of neither pleasure nor pain. His 
mind does not function, therefore, there is no nse of any 
desire in him. The distinction between the individual soul and 
the universal completely disappears to him. His self is as 
undistinguishable from the Universal^ as water poured in 
water or milk in milk 


INFLUENCE OF THE BHAGAVADGITS. 


In advocating motiveless and selfless action, the Kularnava 
echoes the teaching of the BhagavadgltS. It says that no living 
being can totally abandon action. The man of renunciation, 
therefore, is one who acts without any expectation of the fruit. 
The selfless action of one who has risen above the ego-feel- 
vag? does not affect him exactly as water does not the lotus- 

leaf. 

It quotes the following verse from the Bhagavadglta with 
very slight variation without saying that it is a quotation . 

Yah gSstravidhimutsrjya ( Bh. G , XVI, 23 and K. Ar„ 


V,93) 

SOME FEATURES WHICH ARE COMMON TO OTHER SYSTEMS. 

The Kularnava admits and enjoins many things 

otte feii,» ^sterns. 1. e-jo-m te 


1. K, Ar„ Cb. IX, 8-15. 


2. Ibid. 124-9. 
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Srlcakra.^ It mentions Khecan, Vyomacati and BfaScarl.® 
In the context of the purification of the bodies, gross (Sthuia), 
subtle ( Siiksma ) and transcendental ( Para ),® it admits thirty 
six categories, classifying those from Prakrti to earth as 
impure, from MSya to Purusa as pure-cum-impure and from 
Siva to Vidya* as pure. Thus it talks of three types of 
categones, A^uddha, ^uddha^uddha and iSuddha. 

It injoins the worship of the various Cakras including the 
Vrnda,® which is the most important from the point of view 
of the Krama system, according to MaheSvarSnanda. The 
Kulapiija, preceded by the worship of the Vrnda Cakra, is 
admitted to lead to Salokya. 

It admits six paths® ( Sadadhva ) : four aspects of speech. 
Pari etc7 : three impurities, Anava, Karma and Maylya® t 
thirty six categories® : the importance of initiation ( Diksa 
which, It holds, changes the individual into Siva, just as puri* 
fied and processed murcury does iron into gold. 


4. jilSNARlSlAVA. 


The Jfianarnava is concerned with Nitya, According to the 
colophon. It is "Nitya Tantra”. Nitya has sixteen forms, the 
highest of which is TripurS, or Tripura sundarl, as we shall 
soon show. The Jfianarnava gives information about Tripura 
as she essentially is. as is clear from the following question 
put by Devi 


Tripura parameSana jfianamargena sQcita 

Tattva rBpena k athaya yadyaha* tava vallabha. J. A., 3. 

1. K. At., Ch VI, 9. 2. Ibid. Ch. VII, U. 

3. Ibid. r8-82. 4 . 


6. Ibid. Ch. X, 12-3. 

7. Ibid. 81. 

8. Ibid. 90. 


6. Ibid. Ch. XIII, 26, 
8. Ibid. 86. 

10. Ibid. Ch. XlV, 92. 
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It seems that there was a group of Tantras that dealt wjth 
the religion and philosophy which admitted Nitya to be the 
highest object of worship and the ultimate philosophical 
principle. This fact is indicated by the colophon at the close 
of each chapter 

“Iti SrlmajjaanSmave Nitya Tantre .. ” 

It contains repeated references to the Kula system; enjoins 
contemplation on NityS, the revealer of the true nature of the 
ultimate reality,^ and worship of Cakra,® according to Kaulika 
practices. It advocates the DHtlyaga and the use of ‘wine’ 
and meat in iti when the performer is able to rise to the level 
of indeterminacy. It admits that the use of the intoxicant 
is prohibited, but asserts that the prohibition applies to those 
who are at the empirical level and not to the spiritually great.® 
It recognises all human beings to be equal. It discards totally 
the distinction of caste.* From all this it is aparent that the 
JflSnSrnava presents an aspect of the Kula system 

Historically it came after the Yamala Tantras, like the 
Rudrayamala etc,, to which it distinctly refers.® It came be- 
fore the NitySsodaSkarnava, which includes it in the list of 
64 Tantras, given in the section called the Nityaso^a^ikamava. 
It discusses various Cakras, like the Sthiti, Vindu etc.,® and 
different VidySs, like the NandikeSvara, Kamaraja'^ etc. It 
refers to various systems of philosophy such as the Saiva, 
Sakta, Brahma, Vaisnava, SOrya and Bauddha ^ It contains 
the following verse, which is used very commonly by the 
worshippers 


1. 

J.A.IO. < 

2. 

Ibid 84. 

3. 

Ibid. lor. 

. 4. 

Ibid 113-4 

5. 

Ibid. 119. 

. . 6. 

Ibid, 3?, 

7. 

Ibid. *1. 

8. 

Ibid. 70. 
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vauaspatirasotpatino gandhtdhyo dhupa uttamah. 

Aghreyah sarvadevanam dhQpoyam pratigrhyatam. 

(J.A.,17.) 

It was commented upon by Sankarananda, who was a pre- 
decessor of Bhaskararaya, as is clear from the following 
references in the commentary on the NityasodaSikarnava : — 

1. “Satapatrakairiti^lokavyakhyavasare 

ityuktam Sankaranandaih” N. S. A , 121. 

2. “Etena jflanarnaviyavacane 

Sankargnandanathasya bhrama eva” ( Ibid. 170 ) 

From the latter quotation it is clear that at many places Bhas- 
kararaya did not agree with Sahkarananda’s interpretation of 
the Jfianarnava. 

5. nityasoda^ikarhava, a part of the VSMAKESVARA 

TANTRA. 

The word Kula stands for ( Sakti which is called Nitya 
also. In the context of discussion on the day, auspicious for 
the performance of the Kaula ntuals, Abhinavagupta refers 
to those 1^0 have thoroughly studied the Nityatantra.^ There- 
fore, the Agamas, concerned with the presentation of Nitya, 
have to be recognised as dealing with the Kula system. 

The Vamake^vara Tantra in a part of it, called Nityasoda- 
Sikamava, deals with Nitya. Hence it has to be included in the 
list of books on Kaulism. But the Vamakesvara Tantra is not 
acwssible to us in full. Only a part of it, Nityasoda^ikarnava, 

cannot say much about the whole 
of the Vamakesvara Tantra. But the Nityasoda^ikamava is 
a very late part of it, because it refers to the following Tan- 
tras :- ( 1 ) Mahamaya, ( 2 ) Sambara, ( 3 ) Yogini, ( 4 ) Jala 
am ara, ( 5 ) Tattva^ambara, ( 6 ) Bhairavastaka, ( 7-14 ) Ba- 
T.A.,(Comm)Al..3DC\Tn,61. 
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liurupSstaka, ( 15-22 ) Yamalastaka, ( Brahmayatnala, Visnu- 
yamala, Rudrayamala, Laksmlyanjala, Umayamala, Skandaya- 
mala, GaneSayamala, Jayadrathayamala ), ( 23 ) Candrajfiana, 
(24) Vasuki, (25) Mahasammofaana, (26) Mahocchusma, ( 27 ) 
Vatula, (28) Vatulottara, (29) Hrdbheda, (30) Tantra 
bheda, ( 31 ) Guhyatantra, ( 32 ) Kamika, ( 33 ) Kalavada, 
( 34 ) Kalasara, ( 33 ) Kubjikamata, ( 36 ) Tantrottara, (37) 
Vjna, ( 38 ) Trotala, ( 39 ) Trotalottara, ( 40 ) Paflcamrta, 
( 41 ) ROpabheda, ( 42 ) Bbutoddamara, ( 43 ) Kulasara, ( 44 ) 
Kuloddl^a, ( 45 ) Kulacudamani, ( 46 ) Sarvajfianottara, ( 47 ) 
Mahakalimata, ( 48 ) Mahalaksmimata, (49) Siddhayogl^varl- 
mata, ( 50 ) Kurupikamata, ( 51 ) Devariipikamata, ( 52 ) Sarva- 
vlramata, ( 53 ) Vimalamata, ( 54 ) Purva, ( 55 ) Pa^ciraa, 
( 56 ) Daksa, (57) Uttara, ( 58 ) Niruttara, ( 59 ) Vai^esika, 
( 60 ) Jflanarnava, ( 61 ) Viravali, ( 62 ) AruneSa, ( 63 ) Molu- 
nlSa, ( 64 ) Viduddhe^vara.^ 

And, according to Bhaskararaya, it refers to the Kulirnava, 
the DaksinamGrti sanihita, the Sanatkumarasamhita, the Para- 
nanda Tantra etc. by the words “Anyanyapi”.® Hence it is 
placed after the Jdanarnava here. 

It may be pointed out here that the VaniakeSvarimata, 
published in the Kashmir Sanskrit Series as No LXVI with 
Jayaratha’s commentary, the Vivarana, is not the whole of 
the Vamake^vara Tantra, but the first five Chapters of the 
NityasodaSikarnava, which formed a part of the Vamakesvara 
Tantra, as pointed out by Bhaskararaya in one of the intro- 
ductory verses in his commentary on the Nityagoda^ikarnava.® 
A comparison of the text of the Vamake^varimata with that 
of the Nityasoda^ikarnava will satisfy the reader that the 
above statement is correct. Another point, which is worthy 
of note, is that Jayaratha’s commentary runs up to the 33rd 


1. N. S. A., 22-3. 


2. Ibid. 2S. 


3, Ibid. 1. 
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verse of the 5th Chapter: but, according to the Ananda^rama 
edition, the 5th chapter consists of 44 verses. 


~ The Nityasoda^dcarnava is a part of the VamakeSvara 
Tantra, as has just been pointed-out It consists of eight 
chapters, of which the first five deal with the externa wor- 
ship of mn, which has sixteen forms: ( 1 ) Mahatnpura- 
sundari, ( 2 ) Kameivatl, ( 3 ) BhagamaUnt, ( 4 ) Nityaklmna, 
(5)Bheninda, ( 6 ) Vahnivasinl, ( 7 ) Mahavidyeivarl, ( ) 
Dull, (9)Tvarita, ( 10 ) Kulasandart, (ll)Nitya, (12) 
Nllapataka, (13)Vijaya, ( 14 ) Sarvaraangala. (15)Jvala- 
malinM, ( 16 ) Citra. The last three are concerned with the 
internal worships The last portion, consisting of three 
chapters from 6th to 8th, is called “Nitya Hrdaya” or “YoginI 
Hrdaya”.* It was a very popular Tantra for many centuries 
and, therefore, had many commentaries® by Gaurlkanta* etc. 


It IS a work on the Kula system. For, the conception of 
the Para or the VimarSa Sakti as Nityl, which is recognised 
to be of sixteen forms,® is an aspect of the Kula system, as 
is very clear from many statements of the competent authori- 
ties like Jayaratha, Bhaskararaya, Subhagananda etc. To 
convince the reader, a quotation from each of the two avail- 
able commentanes is given below 

Urmiriti bhoginltyapi kubjeti Kuleivarlti jagaduryam 
^rlkalakarsinltyapi kundalinltyapi ca naumi tfim devlm 
Ityadyuktam tat saksat kula^strataya vyapadiste amus- 
min paramopadeye Sastre ( V. M., 28. ) 

Kulavidyetyetasya eva namantaram ( N, S. A., 59 ), 

In fact in the original text of the NityasodaSikarnava itself, 

the teachings contained therein are referred to as Kula- 
Vidya.® 


!• N-S.A., 177. 
*• Ibid., B. 


2. Ibid., 6. 

5, Ibid., 2B. 


3 Ibid.,?. 

6. Ibid.,BB. 
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COMMEKTARIES AND COMMENTATORS ON THE NriTA- 
SODA^IKAR^VA 

The Nityasoda^ika^nava was a very popular Tantrafor 
many centuries in and outside Kashmir. It had many com- 
mentaries and commentators. But only two, one by Jayaratha 
and the other by Bhaskararaya, are available. Others are 
known from references only in the two. References are ver 3 ’ 
brief, so much so that in some cases the names of the com- 
mentaries only are mentioned without giving the names of the 
authors and in others authors only are referred to. Thus we 
know of the Rjuvimar&nl, Artharatnavall’^ and many com- 
mentaries by the Kashmirian authors-; of the commentators 
such as Laksmana,® Gauilkanta,* Sivanandanatha, Vidyananda- 
natha®, ^ahkaranandanatha® etc., and of Srlharsa Dlksita,’^ who 
wrote a commentary on the SSradatilaka also. 

It appears that SubhagSoanda also wrote a commentary, 
not only on the Tantraraja, a fact that is recognised by 
Bhaskararaya, who quotes a verse from the Tantraraja and 
the commentary, Manorama, on U,“ but also on the N. S. A., 
because he is said to have interpreted the word “Yoginlh ’ in 
N S. A., Ch , 1, 134 as referring to all the ^aktis attending 
on the Devi ( Deviparivara-bhQtanikhila-Saktiparam iti tu 
Manoramayam. N. S A., 72. ). From this it is clear that 
his commentary on the NityasodaSikSrnava also was called 
Manorama. 

This view seems to find support in another reference to the 
Manorama, wherein Subhaganandanatha is said to have re- 
peated in his commentary on the benedictory verses in the 
beginning of the Nrtyasodagikarn ava, what was said on them 

1. NS. A., 22-3 2. Ibid, 16. 17. 

4. Ibid., 23. 5. I'j'd . 32 

7. Ibid, 111. 8. Ibid, 74. 


3. Ibid 9 22 
6 Ib'd j 73# 
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by earlier Kashmirian commentators.^ This means that be- 
fore Subhagananda many commentaries on it had been, 
wntten. 

The two Tantras, ( i ) the Svacchanda and ( ii ) the Netra, 
definitely have Kaulika tendencies, though we cannot say that 
they exclusively deal with Kaulism. For, the former, according to 
Jayaratha’s interpretation, seems to recognise the Kula system 
to be the highest® in so far as it leads to the realisation of the 
Highest Reality : and the latter, among other things, presents 
worship, according to Kaulism.® Historically the former is 
prior to the latter, because, according to Jayaratha’s inter- 
pretation the Netra Tantra gives a description of Mrtyujit, 
according to the Svacchanda,^ Canda, TrlSirobhairava etc. 

6. SVACCHANDA. TANTRA. 

The Svacchanda Tantra is one of the eight Yamala Tantras, 
according to the Sri Srlkanthl, quoted by Jayaratha, as has 
already been stated. But, according to Bhaskararaya, as we 
learn from his statement in his commentary on the Nityasoda- 
Sikarnava, it is not so. He gives the following list of Yamala 
Tantras : ( 1 ) Brahmayamala ( 2 ) Visnuyamala ( 3 ) Ru- 
drayamala ( 4 ) Laksmiyamala ( 5 ) Umayamala ( 6 ) Skan- 
dayamala ( 7 ) Gane^ayamala ( 8 ) Jayadrathayamala ( N. S. 

A., 23 ) He does not state the authority, on which his list 
IS based. 

In its earlier recension it consisted of Hundred Crore ver- 
ses,-' like the Siddhayoglivarlmata. The published recention 
is only a summary of it. It presents the tradition, founded by 
Srlkanlha.® It is the most important among the Tantras, ema- 


1. 

N. S. A. 16-7 

2. 

S. T„ VI, 

64-6. 

2. 

N. T., I, 260. 

4. 

Ibid., 226 


5. 

5 T., I, 9. 

6. 

S. T., HI, 

69. 
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nating from the Southern face of Siva.^ It is, therefore, acce- 
pted as an authority on the Kula system, which is a synthesis 
of the two paths. Southern and Northern, 

ITS HISTORICAL POSITION. 

On the basis of the internal evidence, it seems to be a very 
late Tantra. In any case it cannot be placed earlier than the 
close of the 2nd century A. D., because it refers, not only to 
the Paiupata system, founded by LakuIlSa, who lived in the 
2nd century A. D., as has been shown in the Bhaskarl Vol. 
Ill, pp. XXVIII-XXX., but also to the Mousula system, foun- 
ded by Musulendra, a pupil of Lakull^a, who also was born 
in Karohana or Kayarohana.® It refers to the Kama^astra,® 
the Citra^astra,* Valmiki and Vyasa,® fully constructed theatre 
( Natya^ala ) and three Hundred and sixty systems of philo- 
sophy, including Buddhism, Jainism, Sankhya, Pa§upata etc. 
and states which of the Tattvas is reached by their respective 
followers.® It mentions 18 Rudras, whose names are almost 
the same as those of the Eighteen Dvaithdvaita Tantras. 

ITS SUBJECT-MATTER. 

It begins with the statement of the chief characteristics of 
a teacher, who ought to be approached for guidance m the 
path to final emancipation; gives the essential qualifications 
of a disciple, who may be initiated ; the kind of place where 
the rituals should be performed ; religious formulas to contem- 
plate on; the time when the rituals, such as offering sacrifices 
to the deities and throwing oblations into fire, should be per- 
formed; the method of purifying the various things necessary 
for the performance of the rituals; the means of attaining 


I 

S. T., IV, 26. 

2. 

S. T., VI. 62-3. 

3. 

S. T., V, fil. 

4 

Ibid., 241. 
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Ibid. 360. 
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spiritual power ; and the rules to be strictly adhered to.’- It 
deals with the six paths to final emancipation ( 1 ) Varna 
( 2 ) Pada { 3 ) Mantra ( 4 ) Kala ( 5 ) Tattva ( 6 ) Bhuvana; 
with Saiva conception of time,® geography, categories and 
the process of creation and destruction. By the way it states me- 
thod of mterpretation of dreams® and rites to be performed in 
case one has a bad dream. It asserts that the distinction of 
caste disappears after the initiation into Saivaism.^ 

7, NETRA TANTRA. 

The Netra Tantra is latter than the Svacchanda Tantra. 
For, it presents the conception of the conquerer of death 
“Mrtyujit”, according to the Tantras, emanating from the 
Southern mouth of Siva, such as the Svacchanda, Canda and 
Triiirobhairava®, as has already been stated. It is called “Mrty- 
ujit” also just for this reason.® It is referred to by Abhinava- 
gupta as Mrtyufljaya ( Vide Appendix B ) in his TantrSIoka. 
That by “Mrtyufljaya” Abhinavagupta means the Netra Tantra 
is made clear by Jayaratha, who commenting upon “Srlman- 
mrtyufljaye proktam” ( T. A. Ah. XVI, 24. ), quotes from the 
Netra Tantra with the introductory remark “that is what is 
said there” (Taduktani tatra ). It refers to many other Tantras 
like the Totula, Kriya-kala, Gunottara etc.’ 

It IS called Netra Tantra, because it is concerned with the- 
presentation of the philosophy, underlying the mythical conce- 
ption of the third eye of Siva.® It is called Mrtyujit, because 
the path, pointed out in it, enables a man to conquer death.® 
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S. T, r, 11-3. 
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S. T., Ill, 168. 
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It presents the conception of Mrtyujit as related to the 
various schools of Saivaism, Ordbva, Daksina, Vama and 
Kula.^ It gives the method of worship according to both 
Urdhvamnaya and Kulamnaya in Chapters llth and 12ih 
respectively. ' 


8. TAOTRARAJA. 

1 

The Tantraraja is a very late Tantra. It came not only after 
the sixty four Tantras, enumerated earlier in the context of the 
Nityasoda^ikarnava, but also after the nine Tantras, which 
dealt with Nitya and which are enumerated by SubhagSnanda* 
natha in his commentary, Manorama,® as follows : — 


( 1 ) Sundatlbrdaya 
( 3 ) Candrajfiana 
( 5 ) Sammohana Tantra 
( 7 ) BahurQpastaka 
( 9 ) Meru Prastlra. 


( 2 ) Nityasoda^ikarnava 
( 4 ) Matrkatantra 
( 6 ) VamakeSvara 
( 8 ) Prastara Cintamam 


But, according to Bhaskararaya, as pointed out in his com- 
mentary on the Nityasoda^llmmava, this enumeration is defe- 
ctive, because it counts Nityasoda^ikarnava, Sundarlhrdaya and 
VamakeSvara separately, while in fact they are not separate 
Tantras. For, the Nityasodaiikarnava is a part of the Vama- 
keSvara Tantra and the Sundarlhrdaya is the second half of 
the NityasodaSikarnava,® dealing with the inner worship. 


The Tantraraja does not present any new thought. It is a 
systematic presentation of what had been said in the Nine 
Tantras, dealing with Nitya The necessity of the Tantra- 
raja arose, because the aforesaid nine Tantras dealt with difife- 
rent matters separately and, therefore, being interdependent, 
they confused the disciples. Hence for practical purposes a 
compact presentation of the whole of the discipline for the 


3. N s. A., 7. 


1. N. T., I, 262. 
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realisation of Nitya was necessary. The following lines convey 
this idea : — 

Tesamanyonyasapekiyajjayate mativibhramah 
Tasmattu nirapeksam me tantram tasam vada prabho. 

(T.R.,1,2.) 

The Tantraraja, according to some authorities, is recognised 
by Sahkaracarya as the 65th Tantra in his Ananda Laharl 
verse 31 which runs as followes : — 

Catuhsasthyatantraih sakalamabhisandhaya bhuvanam 
Sthitastattatsiddhiprasavaparatantrah paSupatih 
Punastvannirbandhadakhilapurusarthaikaghatana 
Svatantram te tantram ksititalamavatltaradidam 

They argue that the word “Nirapek|a" in T. R., I, 2, quoted 
above, means independent of others (Svatantra). Therefore, 
this and no other Tantra can be said to be referred to in the 
Snanda LaharL 

But Bhaskararaya holds that it is the Vamake^varatantra, 
and not the Tantraraja, that is referred to as the 65th. He 
refutes the argument of Subhaganandanatha by pointing out 
that, according to its own statement the Tantraraja is not an 
independent Tantra. It depends upon the NityasodaSikarnava, 
a part of the VamakeSvara Tantra, as the following quotation 
shows : — 

“Nityahrdayasamproktasphutopayena bhavayet” 

But Gaurlkanta held that in the passage of the Ananda Laharl, 
the word "Svatantra” stands for the Jfianarnava.^ 

According to Abhinava, the Tantraraja presents one of the 
traditions’of secret worship, enjoined by literature on Kaulism. 
He refers to'the Madhavakula, which, according to Jayaratha, 
is a recognised part of the Tantraraja. In this tradition the 


1. N S A., <6. 
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teachings of the Devlyamala and the Madhavakula were syn- 
thesised.^ The Tantraraja, therefore, is a woik on Kaulism. 

Some portions of the Tantraraja, for instance, the twelve 
verses from 88 to 99 in Chapter II in praise of the goddess, 
are directly borrowed from the NityasodaSikarnva, according 
to Subhaganandanatha, who, in his commentary, copies the 
commentary on them by an earlier Kashmirian thinker, as he 
himself says.® 


( ii ) SEMI-AGAMIC LITERATURE. 

1. THEKSLiKULA. 

In Kaulism the spiritual preceptor held the most impor- 
tant place, because he was the bestower of the grace, on 
which the liberation primarily depended. According to this 
system, he alone could be a spiritual preceptor who was 
free' from all bondages; was completely one with the Bhai- 
rava® and could by a mere glance infuse such a spiritual 
knowledge into the disciple as raised him to the spiritual 
level similar to his own ^ And the teacher’s wife also was 
equally important, because the spiritual instruction preferably 
was imparted through her. Hence in the Kaulika ritual, 
called Adiyaga, the worship of the line of teachers is very 
much emphasised.® Accordingly grew up the literature, which 
gave the line of teachers from the earliest time. The Kallkula 
is the work that gives such a line. It is definitely a work on 
the Kula system, because it asserts that Kula is essentially 
present in all Sastras much as smell is in a flower.® 

Abhinavagupta very frequently refers to it in his Tantra- 
loka so as to give some idea of the contents of this book. 

1. T. A., Ah. XXIX, 40. 2. T.R.,36. 

3. T. A., Ill, 63. ' 4 . Ibid., 64. 

6. T. A., Ah. XXIX, 23, 6. T. A., Ah. XXXV. 35'3-4. 
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From these references it is clear that it not only gave the line 
of teachers but also discussed the auspicious days for the 
performance of the Kaulika rituals;^ recognised the highest 
objective, which could be realised through following the path, 
pointed out by the Saivagamas, to be Trika and admitted it 
to be identical with Kula; and held the Kaulism to be the 
essence of all the Agamas From the use of the word “Adi“ 
after the Kallkula in the following, it appears that there were 
many works on the Imes of the Kallkula 

“Trikakallkuladike” ( T. A., Ah. XXVIII, 7. ) 

( ill ) KASHMIRIAN CONTRIBUTION TO THE LITERATURE ON 
KAULISM FROM THE 9TH CENTURY A. D. 

It appears that Kaulism at one time had spread, not only 
all over India but over China also. We have already stated 
that it originated in KamarOpa ( Assam ) in the 5th century 
A. D From there it seems to have spread to South India. 
For, the great grand teacher of Abhinava in Kaulism belonged 
to the Southern Pitha : — 

“Kafciddaksinabhumlplthavasatih Srimanvibhurbhairavah .. 

Lokebhut Sumatistatah ( T. A., I, ( Comm. ) 236 ). 

We do not know at this stage, whether it spread to Jalandhara 
directly from Assam or through South India. But this much 
is certain that it existed in Jalandhara. For,'Abhinavagupta 
\i enl there to learn it from his teacher in this branch, Sambhu- 
natha. And in the performance of the Kaulika worship, 
Abhinavagupta, following earlier authorities, has enjoined 
the worship of the Jalandhara Pitha, because there the system 
was established by a succession of great spiritualists, both 
male and female.® 

1. T. A , .Ah XXATII, 7. 2. T. A , Ah. XXXV, 373-4. 

?. T A , Ah. XXIX, 23. 
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And there is definite evidence to show that it existed in 
Kashmir m the 9th century A. D- For, from that time down to 
the 13th century A. D. works on different aspects of Kaulism 
were written by successive Kashmirian thinkers, some of which 
are available and others are known from references only. 

In Ka£i also we find its followers and commentators on the 
authoritative works on Kaulism in the 18th century A. D as 
we shall show. 

PROPAGATION OF THE VAMAKE^VARl MATA IN KASHMIR 
IN THE BTH CENTURY A. D. BY IsVARA^IVaCSRYA. 

The system of philosophy, presented in the Vamake^vara 
Tantra, also called VamakeSvarl Mata, is apparently an as- 
pect of the Kula system, as pointed out elsewhere. Iii Kashmir, 
it was first propagated by Rvara ^iva. He wrote a com- 
mentary on the VamakeSvara Tantra as is clear from refe- 
rences to it by Jayaratha.1 He lived in the 9th century A. D., 
because he was the abbot of Sura Matha, founded by Sura, 
a minister of Avantivarman, King of Kashmir in the 9th 
century A. D., as is clear from the following quotation : — 

Srlsuramathadhipaterlebheguravara-paramparopanatam 

CakramidamlSvafa^ivat purvacaryosmadlya eva pura. 

(V. T.,4g.J 

It is interesting to note in this connection that Jayaratha 
speaks of Bvara^iva as an ‘‘AvatSraka’* which means "One 
who brought Vamake^vara philosophy down to the earth". 
Does this mean that he for the first time systematically pre- 
sented the tradition of the Vamake«varl aspect of the Kula 
system? This interpretation seems to find support m the 
statement of Jayaratha himself, who uses the word "Avata- 


1. V M., ( Comjn ) i?* 
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raka” m connection with "Macchanda”, who is recognised 
to be the first propagator of the Kola system in Kaliynga 

Tadavatarakam Turyanathameva tavat pratharaam kirtayati 
( T. A., ( Comm. ) 1, 24. ). 

Thus the work of ISvara Siva in connection with the 
V5tnakeSvarl Mata in Kashmir, seems to be the same as that 
of Macchanda in regard to the Knla system. 

But it may be pointed out here that Jayaratha uses the word 
“Avatara"’ in the sense of propagation. For, just as he speaks 
of Macchanda as “AvatSraka” of the Knla system in Kama- 
rupa, so he does of “Avatara of the same through a succession 
of Siddhas and Yoginis in Jalandhara : — 

“Pithamiti Jalandharam yatastatsiddhayoginikramena asya 
darianasya avatarah” ( T. A , ( Comm. ) Ah. XXIX, 23 ). 

Here the word “avatSra” cannot be accepted to mean origi- 
nal revelation : for, that is admitted to have been done by 
Macchanda. Therefore, the word "Avataraka” in the context 
ofl^varaSiva also maybe taken to be in the sense of the 
first propagator in a particular' region i. e. Kashmir. This 
interpretation is supported by the fact that Jayaratha says 
that the two Acaryas, I^vara Siva and SankararaSi are the 
Avatarakas of this system in Kashmir. 

“Asya darlanasya etadeva acaryadvayam KaSmIresu 
avatarakam" ( y. M., 48 ) 

For, we cannot admit fivo persons to be founders of the same 
system. 

WAS IS’VARASIVA AUTHOR OF THE RAS.'^MAHODADHI ’ 

Jayaratha in connection with the relation of ISvarasiva with 
the Rasamahodadhi says : — 

Sa eva Rasamahodadlu^lokanam saksat pravartayita” 

( V. M., 48) 
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The word “Pravartayita” means “author”. This word coupled 
with SSksat seems to emphasise that he directly, personally, 
was the author of the Rasamahodadhi, which was in metrical 
form. Thus from the point of view of Jayaratha, undoubtedly 
iivaraSiva was the author of the Rasamahodadhi. 

On account of the authorship of this work he is recognised 
to be a greater authority than Sankara Ra^i, who also com- 
mented on the Vamake^vanmata, but differed from Bvara&va 
in the interpretation of some verses, particularly 88-9 of the 
first Chapter, as pointed out by Jayaratha, who, for the afore- 
said reason, is inclined to prefer Bvara^iva’s interpretation. 

Jayaratha, besides many smaller quotations,’^ gives a 
lengthy quotation from the Rasamahodadhi about the drawing 
of Cakra and seems to refer to KvaraSiva as “Gurupuhgava’ - 
and to hold him to be the author of the work. The Rasama- 
bodadhi was explained by the followers of CarySnanda in a 
ridiculous way. Jayaratha, therefore, rejects their explanation. 

^a^icakarasi. 

SankararaSi was a contemporary of livaras'iva. They were 
the first propagators of the philosophy of the VamakeSvarl- 
mata, as an aspect of Kaulism in Kashmir : — 

"Vastuto hi asya darSanasya etadeva acaryadvayam Ka^- 
miresu avatarakam” ( V. M., 48. ). 

He also wrote a commentary on the Vamakeivarimata, but 
differed from Hvara§iva on many important points, very often 
on account of difference in readings of the text. He was as 
important an authority as Rvara^iva, so much so that when the 
divergence between the two was pointed out by those who had 
great respect for livara^iva’s view and, therefore, were inclined 


I. V.M., 62, r],9?. 


2. Ibid. 34. 
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completely to ignore the view of SankararSfi, Jayaratha asser- 
ted at first that both the views are equally authoritative and, 
therefore, provide an alternative, though subsequently he 
conceded that livara^iva is a greater authority.^ 

VISVAVARTA. 

Vi^vavarta, it seems was a younger contemporary of I^va- 
raSiva. He is said to have directly inherited the tradition from 
the two first propagators of the system in Kashmir. He 
orally presented the system so well that its tradition got firmly 
established and continued up to the time of Jayaratha.® But 
by the time of Jayaratha so much degeneration had come in 
the school that some of its followers, who were not duly-in- 
itiated and, therefore, did not know the secret practices, which 
made the Mantras effective, prompted by the monetary motive, 
stooped to steal the fragments of the MSS., containing the 
Mantras, and to sell them to ignorant poeple, because they 
were recognised to be of great efficacy in securing the worldly 
ends,® 


DiPlKAi^STHA. 

Dipikanatha was a very early commentator on the Vama- 
keSvara Tantra. But it cannot be said definitely that he com- 
mented on the whole of the Tantra. For, the quotation, given 
from an earlier authority by Jayaratha, refers to theVrttion 
the four and half verses from the second half of verse 45 to 49 
"Kamastham kamamadhyastham” etc. He was the first of 
a number of successive commentators.* Jayaratha pays hom- 
age to him in the beginning of his commentary “Vivarana” on 
the VamakeSvarimata.® 


2. Ibid , 48. 3. Ibid., 66. 

6. Ibid., 1, 


1. V. M, 48. 
4. Ibid, 115. 
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kalyana varman. 

Kalyanavarman lived four generations before Jayaratha, 
He is referred to as Yrddhaprapitamaha. Therefore, he seems 
to have lived about the close of the llth century A. D. He 
also commented on the VamakeSvaramata.’- He differed from 
Isvara^iva on many points in his interpretation. He was an 
authority of so well established reputation that Jayaratha refers 
to a view that his interpretation is an alternative to thatof Hvara- 
giva.2 His commentary was looked upon to be so authoritative 
that a contemporary of Jayaratha managed to steal or to take 
possession of it by force to write a worthless commentary 
himself. Jayaratha condemns it very vehemently. 

AtLATA. 

Allata was one of the commentators, referred to by name, 
whose interpretation of the VamakeSvara Tantra Jayaratha 
rejects,® because he misunderstood the view of ^afiir arPTa^i 
He propounded certain new views, which were not acceptable 
even to his own teacher. 

There were many other commentaries besides these, which 
are referred to as “Anyaih” etc.* And there was a VSrtika 
also on it as we know from the commentary of Jayaratha, 
who was probably the last in the Ime of commentators in 
Kashmir. 

KAUATA AS AN AUTHOR OF A WORK ON KULA SYSTEM. 

^ We have already spoken on Kallata’s works on the Pratya- 
bWjfla. Here we have to add this much only that from Abhi- 
nava’s reference to and quotation from Kallata’s work it is 
clear that he wrote at least one work on the Kula system also.*’ 

I,— I - I .. ■■■■■. ■ j f ■ ■ ■ I -I ■ 

1. V. M., 118. 2. Ibid , 48. 

3. Ibid., 64-6. 4. Ibid., 9. 6. T. A., Ah XXIX, 88. 
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That the work under reference was on the Kula system is 
evident from the quotation itself. For, it states the reason 
why in the Kaulika literature there is emphasis on the employ- 
ment of theDutlfor imparting instructions to the initiated. 
It asserts that Susumna in a woman naturally opens up more 
easily than in man. ( SvaSarlradhlkasadbhavabhavitam. T. A., 
Ah. XXIX, 88 ). Jayaratha comments on it as follows ; — 

“Svarasikamadhyadhamapravikasvarataya.” 

Kallata had many teachers such as Tapana, Moiaka etc.^ 

sambHUnatha ( 10th CENTURY A. D. ) 

We have already written about Sambhun5tha earlier. Here 
we have only to add that he is recognised to be a very eminent 
thinker among the successors of Tryambaka^; that he was 
the foremost among the pupUs of Sumati®; that the name of 
ms Datl was Bhagavati and that he wrote a work, called the 
TantrasadbhavaSasana, which among other things dealt with 
Mantras to be used by the followers of Kaulism, desirous of 
different Siddhis.* 


TRADITION' OF K.AULISM IN KASi UN THE 18th CENTURY A. D. 

spread to Kaft. Butm the 1 8th Century A.D.we findBha- 
skararaya, alias Bhasuranauda, commentina on the Lalita- 
sahasranhma. which is recognised to be a work for the followers 

sLt yft statement of Nara- 

p -Ki'-”-’ Bhaskararaya himself, who wTOte 

the Panbhasa on the Lalitasahasranama and who wa^ I 

seems, a follower of the Kula system Fnr i. t 
system, tor, he speaks of 


I- T. A, Ah XII!, 206. 

3 it V. V., K 


2- T A.Ah.v:.r7-3. 

T. A., .Ah XXX; 21i. 
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Tripura as “Kulanidhi” and her union with Paramaiive, which 
is the most essential feature of the Kula system 


Tripuram kulanidhimlderuna^riyam 

Kamarajaviddhangam 

Lalitanamasahasrc chalarnasutranuyayinyah 
Paribhasa bhasyantc samksepat ICaulikapramodaya 

L. S. 2-3. 


And Bhaskararaya is represented to be Paraiakti personi- 
fied by his distinguished pupil, Jagannatha alias Umananda- 
natha, in his Bhaskaravilasakavyam : — 

YasySkarah sa para^aktireva Bh. V., Verse, 17 

From the text like the Paratrini^ika and Abhinava’s commen- 
tary thereon we know what Para is and, therefore, are led to 
the irresistible conclusion that Bhaskararaya was a perfect 


Kaula. 

From the little that Bhaskararaya has said about himself 
in the beginning, at the end and in the colophon at the end of 
the last Chapter of the Setubandha, we learn that the name of 
his father was Gambhlraraya, who was a jewel of the learned, 
was devoted to Siva, lived in Ka^J and used to drink Soma; 
that his mother’s name was Konamamba;’^ that he was taught 
eighteen branches of learning by a teacher, named Nrsimha; 

^hat he was taught the Nityasoda^ikarnava by an older class- 

fellow of his in the traditional way and was made familiar 
with the secrets hidden therein;^ and that before starung his 
commentary, he thoroughly studied not only other Tantras but 
also the Vedas, the Smrtis, the NySya philosophy, the Puranas 


GAMBHIRARAYA, THE FATHER OF BHASKARARAYA. 
Gambhlraraya gives his ancestry on the sideofmot^s 


1* s, A.j 1* 


2. Ibid.* S60. 
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well as on that of father in the Visnusahasranamapadyaprasu- 
nSfljatf as follows 

On the side of mother. 

1. Mudgala 

2. Marayanal 

3. Anpaji 

4. Narayana II. He was the maternal uncle ( Matula ) 
of Gambhlraraya, and taught him all the Agamas. 

On the side of father. 

1. Ekanatha 

2. Tukadeva 

3. Yamaji. He was the father of Gambhiraraya. He 
was duly initiated (Diksavan). His wife's name 
was Candrama. 

Gambhiraraya was a responsible ofScer in the court of 
Muslim ruler of BljSpur ( Vijayapura ). He, as desired by his 
master, presented the Eighteen sections ( Parvas ) of the Maha 
bharata in Persian. He mastered all the Ssstras and wrote 
many books. He performed many sacrifices to please India. 
In old age he lived in KaSX and at the end attained union with 
5iva in union with Sakti ( Samba ).2 

This brief account of Gambhiraraya, the father of Bhaska- 
raraya, tells us that the Agamic lore was heriditorv in his 
family, and that whatever Vedic rites Gambhiraraya may have 
performed, for the attainment of the final emancipation he 
followed Kaulism. For, the type of liberation that he is repre- 
sented to have attained is the characteristic feature of the 
Kaulism. 

bhaskararaya’s birth and life. 

Once Gambhiraraya went with his wife to BhSganagarl 
(Hyderabad-Deccan) on an important work of his master. And 


I. Sau, Ib , ( Intro } 8, 


2. Cb. K., V'erses 1-2 
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there was born Bhaskararaya. We do not know the exact date 
of his birth. But two works of his (i) the Saubhagyabhaskata, 
his commentary on the Lalitasahasranama (u) the Setubandha, 
his commentary on the Nityasoda^ikarniava, are available in 
print and they give the dates of their completion in the con- 
cluding verses. According to them, the first was completed on 
the 9th day of the brighter half of the month of Alvina in the 
year 1785 of the Vikrama era ( Modacchayamitayam feradi ) 
( 1728 A.D. ) : and the second was finished on the 13th day of 
the darker half of the month of Phalguna in the year 1655 of 
the Saka era ( Sivatatrau ^afce ^armacape ) ( 1733 A.D. ). 

That this interpretation of the text showing the year of 
composition is correct, is borne out by the fact that Bhaskara- 
rSya’s pupil, Umanandanatha, mentions the year of completion 
of his Nityotsava to be the Kah year 4876 ( 1775 A.D ) (Kalya- 
bdesu rasarnavakarivedamitesviha vyatltesu ). 

We know that Bhaskararaya made extensive study of the 
various branches of learning before he started writing his 
works. It is, therefore, reasonable to suppose that he began 
his authorial work, not in his teens or early twenties, but about 
the thirtieth year of age. 

And the Saubhagyabhaskara, his commentary on the LilitS- 
sahasranama, which was completed in 1728 A.D. is not the 
first work from his pen. He had written the following works, 
before taking up the Saubhagyabhaskara, as we know from re- 
ferences to them in it * — 

1. Varivasyarahasya, 9, 75, 171. 

2. Chandobhaskard, 36, 137, 168, 171. 

3. Mimamsakavadakautuhala, 57. 

4. Sivastava, 59, 85, 87, 231, 232. 

5. Bhavanopanisad Bhasya, 71. 

6. Devjstava, 137. 
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Farther, tort art rtfertBces at least to two foWte works (.)■ 
^.tary oath. Wmakeavara ® eotmea^on 

the Laahustava. which iodicote that at least the plans of these 
t^^tre clUr in his mind, as to following qnoBtrorrt. 

show : — 

(i) Tanyapt catuhsasthirvamakeivara tantre gamtani. TatiL 
tattlkayamasmabhirvivecayisyante Sau. Bh , 72. 


( ii ) Laghustave Tam tu 

tattlkayamevasmablurvyakhyasyante Ibid', 133. 

Thus it is cleat that ia 1728 A.D when he wrote the Saubh* 
agya Bhaskara, he was of fairly advanced age. Roughly 
speaking, if we consider him to be of 45 years of age at that 
time, he may be said to have been born in about 1683. A.D. 


His father shifted to Kaft when Bhaskararaya was a mere 
child. For, his sacred thread ceremony ( Yajftopavlta ) was 
performed by his father in As a child he was taught to 

worship the goddess of learning with a Mantra. As a result 
of this worship he was able to master various branches of 
learning wthout much labour. He showed logical skill in the 
assembly of the learned even at the age of seven and won the- 
heart of the king-. He married Snandl® and had a son, Pandu- 
rafiga, from her*. He lived in KaSl for some time and perfor- 
med Somayajfla there®. 


After the completion of the SaubhSgya Bhaskara at K3^I, 
Bhaskararaya, at the request of his loving pupil, Candrasena 
Yadava®, who was the commander-m-chief of the king of 
Bhosala { Bhonsle ) and the son of Dhan5ji Yadava, shifted to 
the bank of Narmada. He travelled all over India and ins- 
talled Srlcakra ( Cak^e^va^a ) in the temple of Annapurna in 


1. Bb. V., (Versi) 7. 
3. Ibid., 23. 

S. Ibid., 33. 


2, Ibid., 0. 
4. Ibid., 25. 
6, Ibid., 34. 
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'Kaft; GambhlraDatha in Konkana; Panduranga in MOlahradaj 
Vajre^vara in Setubandha; BhaskareSvara in Bhaskarapura; 
'Kahale^a in Cola; and built a temple in honour of Candra- 
lambS in Sannati Ksetra.^. 

He engaged the contemporary followers of different schools 
of philosophy, such as those established by Vallabha and 
Madhva, and defeated them.® He completed the Setubandha, 
his commentary on the NitySsoda^ikarnava, in the temple of 
Saptakotl^vara,® situated in the vicinity of the Western sea* in 
'Gomantika ( Goa ) in 1733 A. D. He took the last Samadhi 
■and attained unity with ^iva in the Madhyarjuna Ksetra on 
the bank of Sahyadrija® some time after 1750 A.D. 

The following books are admitted to have been written by 
Shaskararaya by his pupil, Jagnnnafha ■ — 

( 1 ) Candabhaskara ( 2 ) VadakautOhala ( 3 ) Candrodaya 
'<Bhattopapada) ( 4 ) Rasikarafljanl, a commentary on the 
Madhyakaumudl ( 5 ) Nyayamandana ( 6 ) Sautrabhasya ( 7 ) 
VSrtikaraja (8) Vfttopapada (9) Candrodaya (10) Cfaandahkau- 
stubha ( 11 ) Ca^d^a^ala (12) Katorl (13) Madhuramla Kavya 
( 14 ) Subha$ita BhaskarSnka ( 15 ) Sivadanda ( 16 ) Muktakah 
( 17 ) /Smrtitattva ( 18 ) Commentary on the SahasrabrShmana 
bhujividhikhanda by Baudhayana ( 19 ) $ankhacakradyahkana 
praya^citta ( 20 ) Pradosafahaskara ( 21 ) Tricabhaskara ( 22 ) 
KundabbSskara f 23 ) Exposition of 108 names of AstamOrd 
( 24 ) GaneSasahasranamavyakhya, called the Khadyotml 
( 25 ) Candralamba Mahatmya-Vyakhya ( 26 ) Nathanavaratna 
Mafijusa ( 27 ) Bhavanopanisadbhasya ( 28 ) SrlsQktabhasya 
( 29 ) Kaulopanisadbhasya { 30 ) Commentary on the Traipura- 
mahopanisad (31) Saubhagyabhaskara (32)Saubha^a 
Candrodaya ( 33 ) Setuba ndha ( 34 ) Varivasyarahasya ( 35J _ 

2. Ibid., SO-1. 3. N. s A., 330 . 

6. Bh. V.,(V.) 110. 


1 Bh. V., tv.lar, 
4, Sau. Bh., 24. 
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Commentary, called the Ratnaloka, on the KaulakalpasStra by 
Patasurama ( 36 ) Malamantroddhara ( 37 ) Commentary,, 
called the Guptavatl, on the Sapta^atl ( 38 ) Sata^lokl. 

According to the tradition, current in the learned Brah- 
mana families even today, BhaskararSya was a very prolific 
writer and wrote about hundred works. He refers to the follo- 
wing in his commentary on the NityajodaSikarnava 

1 Saubhagyabhaskara ( N. S. A., 14, 26, 90, 344. ) 

2. Mlm5msavadakautuhala ( Ibid., 39. ) 

3. VarivasyarahasyavySkhya (Ibid., 190. ) 

4. Varivasyaprakafe { Ibid,, 303. ) 

5. Chandah kaustubha ( Ibid,, 212. ) 

6. Sivastuti ( Ibid., 253. ) 

7. Vrttacandrodaya ( Ibid., 144 , ) 

S. Commentary on the Bhavanopanisad ( T, R, Intro. 5. ) ■ 


HIS SUCCESSORS. 

The view that Bhaskararaya belonged to the close of the- 
17th and the first half of the 18th Century A. D.. finds support 
in the tradition that there have been only Eight disciples in 
succession from BhSskararSya to the present day. 

According to the tradition, current among the followers 
of Kauhsra in Ka«i. Bhaskararaya travelled through out India 
He established a Matha in Vasumatl ( in Hyderabad district). 
and put his own disciple Sukananda as the head priest in it. 

foIlItM!!' 

De^ikananda, Sukananda’s son, 

Yajfleiananda. „ grandson. 

Dharmananda 

I 

They did not belong to the: 
family of Sukananda. 


1 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Dhlrananda 

Bhfimananda 

Ambananda 
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The writer of these pages had direct contact with him m 
Kashmir. 

7. Narayana Sastrl Khriste. Ex Principal of the Govern- 
ment Sanskrit College, Banaras, now converted intb 
Sanskrit University. 

8, Vatukanatha ^astrl ( His son ) 

Thus the history of the Kula system is traceable from the 
•5th century A. D, down to the present time. 

PHILOSOPHICAL APPROACH TO THE KULA SYSTEM. 

PRELIMINARY. 

Kaulism presents a monistic current of the Saiva Philosophy 
of Kashmir. It mainly follows the authority of the Rudra 
Yamala Tantra, which is one of the group of eight Yamala 
Tantras, referred to by Abhinavagupta in the 1st Ahnika of 
the TantrSloka, as interpreted by Jayaratha.^ It is primarily 
concerned with the highest triad ( Trlka ) of Siva, i^akti and 
their union. It emphasises the importance of union (Yamala), 
mutual reaction of Siva and Sakti, from the metaphysical point 
of view. It is the system which was followed in practice, not 
'Only by Abhinavagupta but also by his parents In fact 
Abhinavagupta is called Yoginlbhu, because his parents follow- 
ed the Kaula method in their sex-union, which resulted in the 
hirth of Abhinava. In the Kaula rituals Dull and Sivarasa 
'( a kind of wine ) are necessary ; and Abhinavagupta m the 
pen-picture, drawn by Madhuraja Yogin, a reflection of which 
in paint is given in the beginning of this book, is presented to 
be attended by the Dutls, each with a jar of Sivarasa in her 
.hand. 

It IS a very difflcult system. This fact is recognised even 
■fay Abhinavagupta, who says that he was able to understand it 


1. T. A, Ah. I ( Comm. ) 42. 
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only because of its clear exposition by Sambhunatha, his tea- 
cher m this branch,^ and will be realised by the reader if he 
attempts to handle such texts on it as the Paratrimiika Vivar- 
ana, in which he will find the word Anuftara interpreted in 
sixteen different ways; the words “Kula” and “Trike” used in 
many opposite senses; and even the word “Katham” explained 
in many ways. 


There are three triads ( Tnkas ) recognised in the Saivaga- 
mic literature (i) Para, consisting of &va, Sakti and their union 
00 Parapara, including Para, ParSpara and Apara Oii) Apara, 
comprising ^iva, Sakti and Nara. The Kula system is prima- 
rily concerned with the Para, the highest, triad, and emphasises 
the importance of the union ( Yamala ) of &va and Sakti. Its 
exposition was so difficult that nobody attempted it. Hence 
Abhinavagupta took it up in his commentary, the Vivarapa, on 
the Para TrimfikS, We know of a commentary on the ParS 
TriniSika by SornSnanda from Abhinava’s reference to it. We 
do not know much about its content, excepting what Abhinava 
says about it. But from Abhinava’s statement, referred to above. 
It appears that Somananda also did not touch the highest triad. 
May be that Somananda attempted an interpretation of the text 
from the point of view of the Yogic practices (Yogamarga) 
and, therefore, ignored the highest triad. But Abhinavagupta, 

taking It up for an exposition from the angle of vision of the 

path of knowledge ( JOinamarga ), had to devote special atten- 
tion to what Somananda had left oat. For, the text admits of 

approach from the two points of view2 Though in the Tan- 

tralokaalsoAbbmava deals with the Kula system^ yet the 
correctness of the assertion about the non-existence of anv 

because chronologically it is later. 


*• T, A.r, 3K 2. I>.T.V.. 260. 


3* T. A. I, 2S-4, 
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There arc three influences, which shapjd the Kula system 
as presented by Abhinava : — 

(i) The Philosophy of language, as presented by Bhartrhari, 
led Somananda to the conception of Par5. This, under the in- 
fluence of the aesthetic conception of the poetic power or genius 
( Pratibha ), was improved upon by Abhinava as Para-Pratibha, 
the metaphysical principle, in terms of which the manifestation, 
not only of the Devanagarl alphabetical system from *A’ to 
‘H’, the combinations of the letters thereof, the words and 
sentences, as admitted by the Vaiyakaranas like Nage^a Bhatta, 
who accepted Somananda*s conception of Para, but also of all 
that is signified by them, is explained. Tam param Pratibhara 
devim samvidantc hyanuttaram. ( T. A., II, 74.) 

(ii) Nandike^vara, an older contemporary of Panini, was, 
according to the available information, the first to give a 
philosophical explanation to the letters of the Alphabetical 
system as found in the first fourteen Sutras of Panini. ( Vide 
the Bhaskarl, Vol. Ill pp. XLIX-LI and CLXXX-CLXXXV ) 
This led the Saivas to explain the DevanSgarl alphabetical sys- 
tem in terms of the Kula system as presented in the concluding 
part of the Rudra Yamala Tantra, which constitutes the text of 
the Para TriniSika, which was taken up by Abhinavagupta as 
the basis of his presentation of the Kula system in his commen- 
tary, the Vivarana. 

(lii) Sex union occupies a very important place in the 
Vamamarga. Kaulism is a synthesis of both the paths, Vama 
andDaksina. Therefore, the sex-union retains its important 
place in it as a means to the rise to the highest spiritual level. 
This union seems to have influenced the conception of Yamala, 
the union of Siva and gakti. For, it is admitted to be similar 
to that of the generative fluids of the opposite sexes in the 
sex-union, which leads to the birth of child . and the Kaula 
theory of the origin of the universe, not from either giva or 
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Sakti alone in isolation from each other, but from their union, 
is based on the analogy of the origin of the child from the 
union of two persons of opposite sexes. 

/ 

LTMITATION OF THE PRESENTATION. 

According to Abhinava, the essence of the entire Kula sys- 
tem is contained in the first four verses of the Para TrimSika. 
He, therefore, emphatically asserts ( Udbhujah phutkurmah )" 
that if a person 'follows the teaching contained therein, he will 
have the false notion of duality completely destroyed, will 
attain the state of Anuttara and will be liberated in life time 
( Jivanmukta ).^ Herein he discusses most of the important 
concepts of the Kula system, such as Kula, Akula, KaulikasL- ■ 
ddhi, Kaulikl 5akti, Anuttara, Para etc. 

After the Para TrimSikS Vivarana, he took up the exposition 
of the Kula system in his encyclopaedic work, the TantrSloka, 
in Ahnika III, wherein he elaborates not only some of the Kaula 
philosophic concepts, referred to above, but also those, which 
are symbolised fay the letters of the Devanagarl alphabetical 
system : and in Ahnika XXIX, wherein, according to his own 
statement, he deals with the whole of the ritualistic aspect of 
the Kaulism® in addition to the stray remarks, scattered over 
the whole work. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves pri- 
marily to these two texts in our presentation of the summary- 
view of the Kula system here. 

CONTUSING TECHNICAL TERMS IN THE SYSTEM. 

The technical terms, like Kula, Akula, Trika, Tantra etc. 
are used in many different and opposite meanings in the litera- 
ture on the Kula system. Accordingly these' terms are often 


1. P. T. V., 96-7. 

2. T A, Ah. XXIX. 1. 
38 
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differentiated from but equally often are represented to be 
■synontmous with one another so that the reader gets confused. 
It is, therefore, ncccssai 7 to discuss the various meanings in 
■which they are used, so that the reader may not get confused, 
•when he comes across the conflicting statements such as “Kula 
is distinct from Trika” at one place and “Kula is identical with 
Trika” at another, and may be able to understand what diffe- 
lent ideas arc conveyed by them in different contexts. 


DIFFERENT MEANINGS OF THE WORD “KULA". 


The word "Kula” is derived from the root "Kula"^ which 
means to grossify or solidify or to group or collect like mem- 
ibers of the same family ( Kula sanistyane bandhusu ca ; Ban- 
•dhuSabdena tadvyaparo grhyate. S, Kau. 352. ). It is formed by 
Affixing "Ka” according to Panini’s rule ‘TgupadhajflSprtkirah 
ikah” ( 3-1-135 )(Kolamikulam). Accordingly it means 
0) Group or collection of all that is gross or subtle, includ- 
ing the different types of the limited subject, vital air, senses of 
perception, organs of action and all that is objective in its 
nature and is related by causal relation. 


(ii) All that is but the grossification of ihe Ultimate Con- 
sciousness ( Bo dha ) and is looked upon as bondage, because 
of the freedom of the Ultimate. 


(liOKulais often spoken of as the rays of the Ultimate 

Consciousness ( the Bhairava) exactly like the 

But it is admitted that -Kula* shines as one with the Ulti- 
mate Consciousness to the liberated; that the f 

liberated consists in the consciousness of everyt ng 
with the self; and that such an experienced the ° 

the highest bliss ( PararnSnanda )®, which is free om 
limitations, temporal and so forth. 


1, P. T. V., 32-3. 
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(iv) It occurs in the sense of the Ultimate R^lity, distinct 
from even the highest category, Siva. In fact in contrast to 
the Ultimate, the Anuttara, the Kula, the highest catego^ 
Siva, is called Akula.^ But it may be pomted out here that 
often the word “Akula” is used for Anuttara.® It is, therefore, 
very important to take into account the whole contejrt in wMch 
these words occur to determine the meaning in different contexts. 

It may be noted here that Jayaratha, whom we have follow- 
ed in the discussion of different meanings of the words Kula 

and ‘Akula’ in the preceding paragraph, seems to be a little 
confused in the interpretation of the verse 
Akulasyasya devasya knlaprathanaialinl 
Kaulikl sa para^aktiraviyukto yaya vibhuh 
T. A., Ah. in, V. 67. 

Here Jayaratha interprets ‘Akula’ as Siva, the first category, 
and speaks of Kaulikl Sakti as belonging to Siva. This is not 
in harmony with verse No. 143. 

Anuttaram paramdhama tadevSkulamucyate 
Visargastasya nithasya kaulikl iaktirucyate. 

For, here Anuttara is spoken of as Akula and Kaulikl Sakti is 
said to belong to it. In fact Jayaratha himself says that in the 
verse under reference there is nothing new, but reference in 
conclusion to what had been asserted in the beginning.® But he 
is not to blame. For, such an irregularity in the use of expres- 
sions Kula and Akula for the Anuttara exists in the basic litera- 
ture, the Agamas, from which he quotes in justification of his 
interpretation of Abhinava’s text. 

(v) Very often the word ‘Kula’ is used for the objective 
world* and the power, the Sakti, ( which is the very nature of 


1 . T. A., Ab. in, 74-6. 
3. Ibid., 146. 


2, Ibid., UG, 
4. Ibid., 76. 
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the Ultimate and, therefore, is essentially identical with the 
Anuttara, though It is talked of as distinct from the Ultimate 
from the analytical point of view, ) which is responsible for the 
manifestation of the universe, is called Kauhkl, 

(vi) It occurs in the sense of the power of the highest Lord, 
which is responsible for creation and annihilation, is the cause 
of every thing and is above and beyond all that is created. It 
is the “freedom”. The entire universe has its being in a state 
of unity in it just as different colours of peacock have theirs in 
the yolk of peacock’s egg. It is essentially of the nature of 
consciousness. ( Samvid or Atman ) ^ 

The conception of Kula as Atman ( Kulamatmasvarupantu. 
T. A., Ah. XXIX, 4. ) IS very important in so far as if gives an 
idea of what is meant by Atmopaya in the Paryanta Paficaiika. 
It suggests that Atmopaya may be interpreted as KulopSya. 


The word “Kula” occasionally stands (vii) for the entire 
manifestation, which is connected with Bhairava, exactly as the 
rays are with the sunS (viii) for vital air, body etc. (ix) for 
the union of Siva and Sakti^ (x) for the Reality within which 
all the categories from the earth to the five Brahmans have 
their being* (xi) for the power of the Bhairava, which is noth- 
ing but Vimarda-SaktiS (xh) for body® (xiii) for theunnam- 
ablc and indefinable ( Anakhya) state^ (xiv) for shape (Skara) 
(xv) for power (^akti) which is called Nitya also.® This mean- 
ing of Kula IS very important : for, it enables us to settle that 
the Sgamas, which deal with NityS, and the books, wMch are 
based on them, come under' the literature on the Kula^ys^ 


1. T, A., Ah. XXIX. 3-4. 2. P. 

3 Ibid., 36. 

6. Ibid., 164-6 6* 

7. Ibid., 9. ® 

9. T. A. ( Comm. I, Ab. XXVIII, 61. 


2. P. T. V., 36. 
4. lb d., 208 
6. T. A., I 6 
S Ibid., 1 2. 
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. (xvi) Kula means the power of the Highest Lord that brings 
about creation and annihilation, the highest cause, the Free- 
dom’ ( Svatantrya ). It is called Pinda,’- because all that is 
manifested has its being in it in an undifferentiated state. 

(xvii) Very often the word Kula is used for highest bliss, 
Samvid, Self or even body. This is very much the same as 
discussed in article vi. 

(xviii) The word Kula is used in reference to sacred days. 
For instance, MSghl Purnima is called Kula Parva ( T. A., Ah. 
XVllI, 51-2. ). It occurs in the sense of (xix) generation (T.A., 
Ah. XXVllI, 30. ). of (xx ) Sakd ( T. A., Ah. XXVIII, 51, ) of 
(xxi) Nitya-Calcra, ( T. A., Ah. XXVIII, 51. ) of(xxii) 
Daksinayana and in contrast with this Akula is used for 
Uttarayana, ( T. A. Ah., XXVIII, 52 ) and of ( xxiii ) that 
from which every thing emerges and in which every thing 
merges back, that on which every thing rests, that which is 
distinct from both Siva and ^aktu ( T. A., Ah, XXXV, 373. ) 

DIFFERENT MEANINGS OF “TRIKA”. 

( i ) TRIKA AS AN OBJECT OF WORSHIP. 

The ritual, consisting in the worship of Cakra( mystic 
diagram ) is an important aspect of Kaulism as a religion. In 
the sacred literature of Saivaism a very large number of mystic 
diagrams, representing the Ultimate Reality, are mentioned. The 
number of lines in different diagrams differed from one to innu- 
merable", according as the Ultimate Reality was attempted to be 
represented in an unmanifested form and, therefore, as absolute 
unity, or as manifesting itself in different powers. In certain 
contexts the Kula system admitted three powers, Para, Parapara 
and Apara®. In the Devanagarl alphabetical system, which is 

1. T. A , All XNIX, 3-4. 

2, T. A > I, IBi— 4. 3. T. A,, I, 163. 
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interpreted in the Kula system as standing for the thirty-four 
categories, admitted by it, these three powers are recognised to 
be represented by three letters. A, I and U, are called Anuttara, 
Iccha and Unmesa, The first of these is referred to as Para- 
Pratibha, Kaulikl-Sakti,^ Suksma-Kundalml-Sakti,^ Vlmar^a^a- 
etc.; the second is referred to as Iccha^akti and the third 
as JilanaSakti.* The word ‘Trika’ stands for the group of the 
above three powers, symbolically presented in the mystic dia- 
gram by three lines,® for the realisation of the meanmg of 
‘Aham’ through its worship,® the most important aspect of 
which is recognised to be the identification with the object of 
worship.'^ It is formed by afiSxing ‘Kan’ in the sense of group 
( Sangha ) to the word ‘Tri’ according to Panim’s rule “Sah- 
khySyah samjfiasanghasStrSdhyayanesu” ( 5-1-58). 

( ii ) TRIKA AS THE ULTIMATE OBJECTIVE. 

The word ‘Trika’ is used for the ultimate objective to be 
realised by following the path, pointed out in the Saivagama.® 
As such it does not stand for the group of three powers as 
before, but for the Ultimate Reality, referred to in the system 
as ‘Kula’, because the entire universe is nothing but grossifica- 
tion of it, as has already been steted. 

In this context Abhinava admits Trika to be non-different 

from Kula. For, answering a supposed objection "In the 

Agamas Kula is maintained to be beyond the categones of 
^iva and Sakti and is asserted to be that in and from which 
entire universe arises and in which it merges back and, therefore, 
is adimtted to be the Ultimate Reality. How can then Tnka, 


1. 

T. A , ir, 7i-6. 

2. 

Ibid , 77. 

3. 

Ibid , (Comin,) 139 

i. 

Ibid., 233 

5. 

T. A., Ab XXXtII, 3<7 

6 

Ibid f SSB^r* 

7. 

Bh.VoI I, 18 

8. 

T. A , Ah. XXXV, 373. 
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instead of Kula, be held to be the ultimate objective?” he points 
out that Trika itself is called Kula, because it grossifies into- 
the universe.^ 

The word ‘Trika’, as synonymous with ‘Kula’ in the above 
sense, means (i) that which is grasped through the third power 
in the ascending order i. e. ParS-Pratibha or VimarSa Saktt 
( Trtlyaya grahanam asya ). For, according to Panini’s rule 
“Tavatithana grahanamiti lugva ( 5-2-77 ) the afBx ‘Kan’ is. 
added to the word Trtlya in the sense of ‘grasping through” 
and the affix ‘Tlya’ is optionally dropped. This meaning is in 
consonance with the recognised ^aiva view that the Ultimate is 
grasped through Sakti. 

“Yathalokcna dipasya kiranairbhaskarasya va 
J&ayate digvibhSgadi tadvacchaktya Sivah priye” 

(P.T.V., 83.F.N.> 

( iii ) It may mean that which has three important aspects 
( Trayah aniiah yasya ), namely, Anuttara, Iccha and Unmesa. 
As such it is formed by affixing Kan to the word ‘Tri’ ac- 
cording to Panini’s rule “Sosyamiavasnabhrtayah” ( 5-1-56 ). 

( iv-vi ) We have already given other three meanings of 
this word in the first Chapter of this part, while discussing the 
names of the system. 

( Vll ) TRIKA FOR THE PRATYABHIjSS PHILOSOPHY. 

We know that the word Trika is used for the philosophy, 
presented in the monistic ^aivagamas, revealed to humanity- 
by Durvasas, through his mind-born son, Tryambaka, at the 
behest of Srikantha; and that Somananda, the founder of the 
Pratyabhijfla school of the monistic gaiva philosophy, was a 
distant successor of Tryambaka. In the introduction to the 
9th verse of the Tantraloka, Ah, I, in which Abhinava offers. 

1 T. A , Ah. XXX\% 373. 
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obeisance to Srlkantha, Jayaratha speaks of tlie system, in- 
troduced to humanity through the descendants of Tryambaka, 
as “Sadardhakramavljflana. ( Nikhila^astropanisadbhOtasya 
sadardhakramavijflanasya TrajyambakasantSnadvarenSvatara- 
katvat. T. A., I, 28 ). 


We know that “Sadardha” stands for “Tnka". And Jaya- 
ratha uses the word "Tnka’' In the commentary presumably 
to remove the doubt about the meaning of Sadardha, 

“MathikantaragurOnam Trik5rthe gnratv5bhavat” 

(T.A..I,29) 

Abhinavagupta himself in the very next verse pays his homage 
to the exponents of the Pratyabhijfia system like Somananda, 
Utpala and Laksmanagupta. And Jayaratha points out that 
this verse contains special reference to the teachers of the 
same school as that referred to in the preceding verse:— 

“PBrve jayanti guravah”. iti sSmSnyena krtepi namaskare . 

...paramopSdeyasvaprakaia-svStrae^vara-pratyabhijflapana- 

. parasya 

tarkasya. ..'..vi&saprayojaklfcarena guru-paramaguru- 
paramesthinah punarapi paramrstumSha.” T. A., 1, 30. 
It is, therefore, indisputable that the word Tnka is used for 
the Pratyabhijfia system also. 


( Vhl ) TRIKA USED FOR THE HIGHEST MYSTIC SYLLABLE 

-The word Tnka has been used in so many meanings that 
the reader IS likely to get confused when he comes across 
such a statement as “Tnka is higher than Kula”. For, the 
W “Tnka” has been used for the Pratyabhijfia system al^ 
as has been pointed out above. An ordinary reader is. th^ 
fore likely to interprets as “Pratyabhijfia system is higher 
tfhanKula system” But that would be a wrong mterpreta on. 
TO ernphasLthis’pomt. Abhinava. mthe mtroducUon to the 
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18th verse of the Para clearly points out that ‘Tnka’ 

stands for the combination of three letters, s. au and Visarga, 
(Sau^i), which constitutes the highest Mantra, the ‘heart 
itself, and which is beyond Mantra, Mantre^a and Mantra 

MaheSa. . 

One who realises the meaning of “Sauh” attains 

union with the highest reality even without the practice 
of Yoga, which leads to the visualisation of the various 
Cakras’; without being initiated and, therefore, without 
seeing the various diagrams, representing triadent, lotus etc., 
which are prepared in the performance of the ceremonials, 
connected ivitli the initiation; and without seeing the congrega- 
tion of Yoginls. For, it is the belief of the ^aivas that all 
Yoginls meet every month on the 14th day of the dark half. A 
person who somehow is able to reach there gets some drink 
and attains the highest spiritual knowledge. 

Such a person becomes a favourite of all gods and knows 
all that is within their knowledge. He becomes the Lord of 
all spiritual forces. He attains oneness with the original stir 
i Samanyaspanda ). He becomes Akula. 

( IX ) THE WORD “TRIK.V’ USED FOR THE KUIA SYSTEM. 

The word “Tnka” is very often used for the Kuia system. 
The reason for this use is that the Kuia system recognises three 
powers, Para, Parapara and Apara. ( KulaprakriySyam tisrah 
iaktayah paradyah. T. A., 1., 153. ) Accordingly it is called 
Tnka because it deals with them ( Trikam paradriaktitrayabhi- 
dhayakam Sastram. T. A., 1. laO ). 

We know that, according to the Kuia system, Niyati and 
Kala are not separate categories. For, in accounting for the 


1. V T.V, 251-2. 
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rise of different categories from the letters of the alphabetical 
system, which represent the contents of the "pure I-conscious- 
ness” ( Suddha-Aham-Paramar^a ), Abhinava asserts that 
from the four semivowels ( Y, R, L and V ) arise Raga, Vidya, 
Kala and Maya respectively.^ Iii the light of this assertion, the 
non-admission of the two categories, Niyati and Kala, comes 
out to be a distinctive characteristic of the Kula system. There- 
fore, when Abhinava points out this non-admission as a distin- 
ctive feature of the Trika,^ he cannot be interpreted as referr- 
ing to the Pratyabhijfla, which recognises both of them to be 
separate categories. The conclusion, therefore, that the word 
“Trika” is often used for “Kula” is inevitable. 

Another reason for the use of the word “Trika for the 
Kula system is that it is primarily concerned with the presenta- 
tion of the triad, consisting of Siva, Sakti and their union. 
And to distinguish it from “Trika” which is often used for the 
Pratyabhijfla, it is called Anuttara Trika, because the concep- 
tion of Anuttara is its chief distinctive feature. That by 
Anuttara Sadardha or Trika the Kula system is meant is made 
clear by Abhinava himself, who declares that what he says on 
the Anuttara Trika is what he learnt from Sambhunatha and 
bis DutI, Bhagavatl®. 

But very often the word "Trika” without the adjunct 
“Anuttara” is used for the Kula system, as has been pointed 
out above. 


( X ) TRIKA USED TOR THE LOWEST TRIAD 
The Kula system admits three triads (i) highest (par ) 

of L. SaM. aod «moo ( ) C 

( Parapara ) including the three powers, Para, Para p^ 

1, P. T. V,n3 2 Ibid, 119. 

3. T A., I, 33-4, 
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Apara, and ( iii ) lowest, ( Apara ). In the Kaula system the 
word “Trika” is occassiooally used for the lowest triad, com- 
prising Nara, Sakti and Siva. The first is dominated by the 
idea of multiplicity, the second by that of duality but the last 
is characterised by unity^. 

TRIKA AND KULA SYSTEMS DISTINGUISHED. 

Although, as we have pointed out earlier, the word Trika 
is used for the Kula system, yet occasionally the two are dis- 
tinguished from each other. For instance, in the context of 
the discussion on difi'erent types of grace, on account of which 
different individuals follow different schools of the Saivagama 
one after another, the Kula system is referred to as distinct 
from the Trika and the latter is represented to be the highest 
of all. It is interesting to note here that Abhinavagupta and 
the Agamic text, quoted by Jayaratha, both seem to admit Kula 
and Kaula to be two systems. But Kaula may be interpreted 
as an adjunct of Kula, as the word "Hrdaya” is that of Sada- 
rdha ( Trika ) as pointed out by Jayaratha^. 

The distinction between the two is pointed out as follows!— 

The Kula system is monistic, but the Trika is absolutely 
monistic. In the former the worship of external phallic emblem 
IS prohibited, but m the latter it is neither prohibited nor 
enjoined®. 

In the former keeping of matted hair and the use of ashes 
are prohibited : in the latter they are neither prohibited nor 

enjoined* The same is the case with the observance of fast, 
visiting of sacred places etc. 

In the Trika system perfect freedom in regard to the use of 
means to the realisation of the Ultimate is given to its fol lower. 

2. T.A, Ah XlII, 181. 

, 4. Ibid., 288-9. 


1. P. T V , 79. 

3. T. A„ HI, 286. 
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One IS free to follow any means that 
tinted 


suits hiai at a particular 


KULAAND TAXTRA DISTiXGUISHED. 

At many places Abhinava distinguishes beh^eea Knia and 
Tanfra. In fact, according to Jayaratha, the Tantraloka is 
concerned with the presentation of the views ofTantra and 
Ivula-. The latter of the two is more important than the for- 
mer in so far as it is recognised to be the direct means to 
freedom from thew-orld. The word Tantra is used for the 
monistic Saiva tradition, which was founded by Tiyambaka 
and was maintained by bis descendants and follower^. 
Abhinavagupta himself in the beginning of the Tantraloka 
distinguishes bettveen the two by separately offering obeisance 

to the teachers in the Tantrika lore as distinct from those in 
the Kula system*. 

In the context of the DiksS of one who has died at some 
distant place and, therefore, whose dead body has not been 
seen by either the priest, who performs the Dlksa, or by the 
relatives of the dead, who request the priest to perfonn it 
( Paroksa Diksa ), the distinction between the Kaulika Diksa 
and the Tantrika is drawn and the former is represented to be 
higher than the latter®. This also clearly points out the dis- 
tinction between Kula and Tantra. 

THE DXSTJNCTIOX OF THE TAKTBA, THE KULA AXD THE 
TRIKA SYSTEMS, ACCORDIKG TO KSEMARAJA. 

The fundamental distinction of the Tantra, the Kula and 
the Trika systems from one another relates to the Ultimate, 


1. T. A,III, S02. 

S Ibid , 27. 

5. T. A , Ab XXi. 238. 


2. T. A., 1, 24. 
4 T. A., 1, 31. 
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according to Ksemaraja. He points out that the TSntrikas 
maintain the Ultimate to be transcendental : the Kaulas regard 
it to be immanent : but the followers of the Trika philosophy 
hold it to be both, transcendental and immanent. 

ViSvottirnamatmatattvamitiTantrlkah 
ViSvamayamitikuladyamn5yanisth§h 
Viivottlrnam viSvamayam ca iti 
Trikadidar^anavidah 

P. Hr., 18. 


KAULTSM AS A RELIGION. 

In Saivaism there is no bifurcation of religion from 
philosophy. The religious aspect of it is concerned with the 
discipline that leads to the realisation of the highest reality, 
pointed out by its philosophy. The Ultimate Reality, that this 
system admits, is not a mere rational postulate, is not what 
reason leads to, but what is realised through a discipline. The 
discipline is not the same for all, but different for different 
individuals at different spiritual levels. Kaulism as a religion 
is concerned with three types of its followers, ( i ) those who 
have reached the lower level of indeterminacy, who are cap- 
able of realising every one of the things, represented by fifty 
letters of the alphabetical system, to be identical with the ‘Selff 
much as the reflection is with the mirror,^ slowly and gradually 
one after another- to reach the level of indeterminacy, ( u ) 
those to whom the entire objectivity shines as ‘Self even when 
they are at the empirical level from the point of view of an 
objective observer^ ( iii ) those who are incapable of rising to 
any level of indeterminacy and to whom nothing shines as 
identical with ‘Self’* Accordingly it prohibits the practice of 
the evternal religious rituals by the first; allows perfect freedom 


1 T. A., IT. 246. 

3 Ibid,, 251 


2. Ibid , 249-50. 
4. Ibid., 261. 
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in respect of them to the second; asserting that those who have 
reached the highest level of indeterminacy, to whom every 
thing is non-different from the self even in the ordinary life 
are free to perform or not to perform the ritual ; and enjoins 
the third type to perform all the rituals to qualify themselves 
to follow the Kula system. 

In an earlier section, dealing with the distinctive features of 
the Kula and the Tnka systems, we have stated, on the basis 
of the text, that these systems differ from each other in so far 
as the former prohibits the following of the religious practices 
such as the worship of the external phallic form, keeping of 
matted hair, visiting the sacred places etc., but the latter allows 
perfect freedom in regard to them. Therefore, Abhinava’s 
assertion that in the Kula system perfect freedom is allowed in 
respect of religious rituals, such as bath etc.^ seems to be self- 
contradictory. It seems that Abhinava anticipated this mis- 
understanding and, therefore, clarifies his view, which may be 
stated as follows : — 

Wc know that Saivaism admits four means to the final 
emancipation, Anava, Sakta, Sambhava and Anupaya, the pre- 
ceding of which is the means to the following; that AnupSya 
is the characteristic feature of the Pratyabhijfia system, as 
propounded by Utpalacarya, and that the word Tnka is often 
used for the Pratyabhijfia system. But we have to remember 
that Abhinava admits that Anupaya is the highest phase of 
the gambhavopaya® and therefore, the Kula system in its 
highest phase is identical with the Pratyabhijfia or Tnka. 
Hence there is no self-contradiction in the two statements refer- 
red to above. 

The Kaulism prohibits those who are at the lower level of 
indeterminacy from performing external ritual^ like the wor- 


1. T. A., Ah. XXIX, 6. 2. T. A , I, 182. 3 


T. A , H, 260. 
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Ship of the phallic form, because that presupposes duality : 
but allows perfect freedom^ to those who are at the higher 
level and who look upon everything as non-different from 
Self.® The performance of the external rituals is necessary 
for those who are unfit to follow the Sambhava path, with 
which the Kula system is concerned, but are desirous of fol- 
lowing it.® The performance of different rituals qualifies the 
performer to follow the path, pointed out by the Kula system, 
i. e. Sambhavamarga. The rituals are discussed in the context 
of the Anavopaya in the TantrSloka, Ahnika V-XXVIII. 

TWO TYPES OF RITUALS IN KAUHSM. 

According to the Kula system, rituals are of two types 
( i ) external ( Bahya ) such as the worship of the phallic form, 
keeping of matted hair etc. ( ii ) secret ( Rahasya ),* all that is 
connected with “Kula Yaga” which Is discussed in theT. A., 
Ah. XXIX. The one is preparatory, in consequence of the per 
formance of which a person becomes qualified to follow the dis- 
tinct path, the Sambhavamarga, pointed out by the Kula system. 
But the other is of the nature of ( i ) a test® to find out whe- 
ther the follower has truly realised the identity of everything 
with the ‘SelP and is capable of rising to the highest level of 
indeterminacy in a situation in which it is the most difficult 
to leave the empirical level : or ( ii ) a means to help the quali- 
fied to reach the desired level of indeterminacy,® through 
checking the vital air so as to make it enter the Su^umna and 
contemplating on the 'union of Siva and Sakti’ : or (iii)a 
way to produce a child, like Abhinavagupta,® technically called 
YoginlbhO. 


1. T. .'l., .^Vi. XXtX, 2. 2. lb:d., 6. 3. T. A , II, 261. 

4, T. A., Ab. XXIX, 1. 6. T, A,, Ab. XXIX, (Comm ) 73—4, 

G. Ib‘d,93. 7. Ibid., 100-2. 8. Ibid,, U 1-2. 
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The main objective, that it points out for the 
by Its followers, is the unitary experience of Siva and gakti" 
similar to that which esthete has of the various constitute 
of an lesthetic configuration; the experience that all subjects 
objects etc. are mere manifestations of the Kula. 


The parts of the secret Kaula ritual, performed (i) as means 
to the realisation of the said experience or { ii ) as the test to 
find out whether the follower has attained the spiritual level at 
which everything is realised as mere manifestation of the Kula 
or ( ill ) for the production of a YoginlbhB, are characterised 
by the use of such things as are prohibited by other scriptures,^ 
such as meat, wine and woman. When they are used as means, 
they arc for the realisation of identity with the Bhairava, 
through merging the limited personality or self in the idea, 
contained in the Mantra which is to be employed in the per- 
formance of the particular ritual^ and controlling of the vital an 
so as to make it enter the Su^umnil, as has been pointed out 
earlier. ' < 


THE PLACE OF BHAVANA IN THE KULA SYSTEM IN THIS 
CONTEXT. 

BhSvana is a mental activity by which the idea, which a 
mystic attempts to grasp, becomes gradually clear on account 
of persistent effort. It refers to what is not clear.® It occu- 
pies an important place m the secret ritual, performed as a 
means to the realisation of identity of himself with the idea, 
presented in the Mantra, which the performer of the rite has 
to repeat mentally,* so as to realise the state of Bhairava, to 
"ascend the transcendental level of identity of ,the individual 
with the universal. 


1, T. A., Ah. XXIX, 7. 

3. T. A., Ah. XXVin, M3. 


2. Ibid., 19. 
i T. A.. Ah. XXIX, 19, 
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But Bhavana has no meaning to one who has reached the 
level of higher indeterminacy, at which the entire universe 
shines as one with the ‘Self’,^ the level in reference to which 
the Kula system holds views identical with the Pratyabhijda, 
as has been pointed out earlier. 

THE POINT OF VlEVV FOR THE PROPER APPRECIATION OF THE 
SECRET KAULA RITUAL. 

For the proper appreciation of the secret ritual, prescribed 
for the followers of the Kula system, it is necessary to look at 
it, not from the objective, social or ethical point of view, 
but from the subjective spiritual point of view, and to keep in 
mind the qualifications, necessary in the person, who wishes to 
perform it. For, it appears to be highly objectionable from 
the former two points of view for the following reasons : — 

The Indian society has been moulded by three currents of 
thought (i) Brahmanism, represented in the Vedas and allied 
literature, the Brahmanas, the Upanisads and the Smrtis, (u) 
Buddhism and (tii) Jainism. All of them point out the path of 
renunciation to the realisation of the highest objective of human 
life, the final emancipation. Though in the Veda killing of 
animals is permissible for sacrificial purposes, yet it is recognis- 
ed to be a sin, even if done for the said purpose, and penance is 
prescribed for one who does it. But the Jainism and the Buddhism 
preached non-violence and held it to be the highest religious prin- 
ciple, which has been accepted to be the highest political princi- 
ple also in the contemporary Indian society under the influence 
of Mahatma Gandhi. The use of wine has been condemned 
by all and the present leaders of the Indian nation stand com- 
mitted to make India “dry”. And no man of character can 
stand even the talk of sexual relation with any other woman 


1. Bb., Vol. n, 311. 
39 
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than one’s own lawful Wife. To the social reformer, eager to 
build up an ideal society, and to the moralist, anxious to main- 
tain the highest ethical standard in the society, a religion that 
enjoins theuseof meat and wine and advocates freedom in sexual 
relation as a means to the realisation of the ultuuate reality, 
would look to be not only ridiculously strange but also extre- 
mely abominable. 

From the objective social and ethical points of view the 
secret ritual, prescribed by the Kula system, therefore, will 
naturally appear to be very objectionable and condemnable. 
For, the Kaulism is a synthesis of the two paths (i) Varna and 
(li) Daksina, pointed out in the sixty-four monistic Saivagamas\ 
And, therefore, in common with the Vamamarga®, it enjoins 
the use of meat, wine and woman in the performance of the 
secret ritual, called KulaySga. For the proper appreciation of 
the secret ritual of Kaulism, therefore, it is necessary to look 
at it, not from the objective social or ethical point of view, but 
from the subjective and spiritual. We shall elaborate this point 
in due course. 

KAULISM AS A SYNTHESIS OF THE TtVO PATHS, VSMA 
AND- DAK§INA. 


In the sixty-four Hgamas, the two paths are primarily point- 
ed out, (i) Daksina (li) Vama. The one emphasises the impor- 
tance of Siva and the other that of Sakti. Each{has its distinctive 
group of four, (i) Mantra (li) Vidy3 (iu) Mudra (iv) Mandala . 

These have been dealt with in the Tantraloka, wherein Shnika 

XXX is concerned with Mantra and Vidya, XXXI with an. 
ala and XXXII with Mudra. Of these the 
is recognised to be the most important m the^ Siddh y B 
mata, the essence of which is given in the Mallm ijayo — 


a. T.A., XII, 400. 2. 

E. T.A., Ah., xxxvn, 39r-8. 


Ibid., 396. 
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Varna and Daksina Margas are so loalled because 'they pro- 
ceeded from the two faces, called Vania and:Aghora or 
Daksina\ For, according to Sayana, the five ,\vell recognised 
faces of ^iva,from which the Agamas are admitted to have pro- 
ceeded, face different directions. Of these Vamadeva faces the 
North, Aghora faces the South- and I^a is at the top and turned 
upward. 

This seems to explain why the two paths^ which are synth- 
esised in the Kula, are called Varna and Daksina. The Daksina 
path is so called, because the Sgamas, on which it is based, 
proceeded from the face, called Aghora, which faces the South. 
And the Vama is so called because it recognises the authority 
of the Saivagamas, which emanated from the face, called 
Vamadeva, which faces the North. The'additional reason for 
calling the path, pointed out by the Saivagamas, which origi- 
nated from the northern face, “Vimamarga” seems to be the 
influence of the mythical conception of the two Saiva categories, 
Siva and Sakti, as husband and wife, Mahadeva and Parvatl, 
And the wife, according to the Indian tradition, is always to 
the left of the husband in the performance of the religious 
rituals. Accordingly in Indian art Parvatl is invariably presen- 
ted to the left of Mahadeva. In fact the word Varna in Sans- 
krit, for this reason, stands for wife. Varna Marga, therefore, 
seems to be so called because it emphasises Sakti in its 
philosophy. 


NECESSITY FOR THE SYNTHESIS OF THE TWO PATHS. 

It appears that the Vama andthe Daksina paths became very 
unpopular, because the followers of them ignored the true 
spiritual value. The Vamamarga was used for the terrible ends 
of causing the death and bringing about the separation of lovers 


1. T. A.,I,S9. 


^2. Bh., voi.in,cxvi-vn. 
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and the Daksina was followed for attaining limited spiritual 
powers to achieve the material ends.^ 

' ' Kaulism, therefore/' seems to have sprung up as a reaction 

against the materialistic outlook of the followers of the two 
paths.' It synthesised the two, emphasised the importance of 
the true spiritual value, pointed out that the lower ends are 
the impediments to the attainment of the liberation and accord- 
ingly gave the most important place to the Vidya, reducing 
Mantra, Mudra and Mandala to subordinate position. 

The Kaula system ( Kaulamarga ), therefore, should not 
be identified with Vamamarga or Daksmamarga. It is distmct 
from both. The two paths, Vama and Daksma, begin with 
and end in Kaulism.^ 


THE QUALIFICATIONS, NECESSARY FOR THE PERFORMANCE 
OF THE SECRET KAULA RITUAL, 

Only those great souIs;-who have grasped the Ultimate, 
Which is essentially of the nature of indeterminacy; whose 
objective is purely spiritual and not material or social in the 
least^; who have attained such a perfection in the Rajayoga, 
as distinct from the Hajhayoga, that they can detach their 

minds, at any stage, from the most stimulating sensuous situa- 
tion and can. by sheer force of will, make t^e vital air 

xnto the central vem ( Madhya-nadl, Susumna ) and be pe^ 
fectly free from the sensuous affeetion; who have got su h a 
Sol over themselves* that while their senses are m lose 

contact with the most ^ ««tise. 

detached from them so much so that 


1. T. A., Ah. XXXVII, 400. 

3, T. A., Ah. XXIX, fS, 


2. M. V.V., 38' 
4. Ibid, 78-80. 
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to be qualified for the performance of the secret Kaula ritual 
( Sdiyaga ) in which the use of meat, wine and woman is 
necessary. It is meant for those only who are capable of 
rising to the level of indeterminacy and remaining there.^ - 

THE AIM. 

The parts of the secret ritual of the Kaulism, in which 
meat, wine and woman are used, are not only means to 
the attainment of the spiritual greatness, but also are tests. 
The end in view, with which they are performed by the spiri- 
tually great, is not to enjoy wine and woman, but to find 
out whether he has got such a control over the mind as 
to withdraw it from the most enjoyable object at the time 
when it is being enjoyed most and to concentrate it on the 
pure Self.® 

THE KAULA CXJNCEmON OF BRAHMACXrI. 

Kauhsm has a very peculiar conception of Brahmacarl. 
According to it, Brahma is ‘Bliss’ ( Snanda ). This bliss is 
not only spiritual but also material. The material bliss is 
experienced in the sex-union ( Maithuna ). The use of wine 
and meat invigorate the physical system so that the person 
with vigour so acquired is able to experience the material bliss. 
Thus wine and meat help in its experience. 

It admits, however, that the material bliss is not an end 
in Itself. It is simply a means to the spiritual bliss : they are 
related exactely as are the suggestive language and the sug- 
gested spiritual idea : the one points to the other. Hence the 
wine etc. have to be used, not for the attainment of material 
bliss as an end in itself on account of intense desire for it, 
but simply as means to the realisation of the spintual bliss.® 

1. T. A., Ah. XXIX. ( Oomtn. ) 2. 

2. T. A., Ah. XXI.X. ?i. 3. IWd.,67. 
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Hence Brahmacatl is one who uses the three as means to the 
realisation of the spiritual bliss.^ 


VOGIC MOVEMEOT OF VITAL AIR AND SECRET R1TU.U. 

OF KAULISM. 

To understand the true significance of the secret ritual 
of the Kula system, it is very important to understand the 
very close relation of the ritual with the movement of the 
vital air from heart to the highest tip of the Susumna (Dvada- 
^anta ), controlled by the will of each of the two who parti- 
cipate in it 

To this relation the attention of the reader is repeatedly 
drawn in the Tantraloka AhnikaXXIX, in which the various 
parts are dealt with, by the use of such words as Parananda,- 
JagadfinandaS etc. which are highly technical terms and are 
explained in the fifth Shnika, which among other things is 
concerned with the upward movement of the vital air. 


THE THREE MS C MAKSRATRAYA ) OF THE KAULISM. 

The Kaulism, as has already been pointed out, synthesises 
the two paths, Varna and Daksina. The former emphasised 
the use of five things, the names of which begin with “M” 
( Paficamakara ), ( i ) Madya ( wine ), ( ii ) Mamsa ( meat ), 
( iii ) Maithuna ( sex-union ), ( iv ) Matsya ( fish ), ( v ) Mudra 
(putting the hands in such a way that they may present 
something that symbolises the Reality ) m the performance of 
the prescribed rituals. The Kaulism however, in its synthesis 
of the two paths, seems to have discarded the last two and 
retained the use of the first three, which in the books, dealing 
with the rituals, are referred to as Makaratraya.* 


1. T. A., Ab. XXIX, 66. 
3. Ibid,, 84. 


2, Ibid., 82. 
4. Ibid., 66. 
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WINE. 

The medical value of difiFerent types of wine is well recog- 
nised, not only in the Indian system of medicine but also in 
the Western. In India different types of mildly intoxicating 
drinks, prepared in a variety of ways out of various ingre- 
dients, arc prescribed for curing different diseases. Broadly 
speaking they are of three types ( i ) that which is prepared 
by keeping a number of flowers, fruits, barks etc. in certain 
quantities in water, for a number of days, and by putting 
the prescribed quantity of yeast in it at fixed times, without boil- 
ing, is called Ssava ( ii ) that which is prepared by boiling 
the ingredients in the prescribed way is called Arista^ ( iii ) 
that which is distilled, is called Madira.^ 

In the Indian medical science the intoxicants are recognised 
to have blunting effect on both sensibility and intellect 

Buddhidi lumpati yaddravyam madakari taducyate 

Tamogunapradhanaflca yatha madyam suradikam 

Sarngadhara Samhita. ( I, 4 , 21-2 ). 

But it is also pointed out that it pats keen edge on intellect and 
tones up the entire system if taken m right quantity : 

Buddhisrarti-prltikarah sukhaSca pranannanidrarativardhanaSca 
Sampathagltasvara-vardhanaSca proktotiramyo prathamo 

mado hi 

Sa. Sam., 1, 4, 21-2 (Comm.)' 

In the literature on the Kula system spiritual value of 
‘Wine’ IS very much emphasised. In the Kulamava, for ins- 
tance, it IS asserted that the mere sight of it frees a person from, 
all the sins; by smelling it one gets the fruit of performing 
hundred scrifices;its touch meansthe acquisition of the religious 


1 . Sam, 233. 


2. K. Ar , 44-S. 
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merit, that accrues from visiting hundred sacred places, and 
the person, who takes it, gets the liberation of four types\ 

Abhinavagupta points out that m the Brahma Yamala 
Tantra ‘wine’ is called “Siva Rasa”, a term which is used by 
Madhuraja Yogin in the Dhyana Slokab, and asserts that with* 
out it neither the worldly pleasure nor the liberation can be 
got. He divides it into two types • (i) artificial and (u) natural. 
The former is subdivided into three (i) Paisti, (li) KsaudrI and 
(hi) GaudL The latter is of one type only i. e. of grape^. It 
is as eflfective as the purified murcury. Gods love it. But it 
is to be taken only after the worship of Bhairava and identi- 
fication with the idea, symbolised by the Mantra, which the 
worshipper is enjoined to repeat mentally®. 


MEAT. 

Meat is of three kinds ; of those who (i) fly m the air 
( literally sky ) (ii) move on earth (iii) live in water. Any one 
of them may be used in the performance of the secret ritual^ 
Wine is to be used always with meat®. 


DUTl. 


A Dntl,® necessary in the performance of the secret ritual, 
is to be a woman who can personify Sakti; has the eyes, rolling 
with intoxication; lips red like the ripe fruit of Bimba; teauh- 
ful teeth; face with well kmt eye-brows; eyes, beautiful lAe 
those of a fawn in fear; charming smile; hair, dark like a muln- 

cpU, cmptao. siimlaito th.t of melBd goM. ^ 
wdi osPoroameoK. tooufoBy 


1. K. Ar., 46. 

3, Ibid., (Comm ) 11. 
5. Ibid., 47. 


2. T. A.. Ab. XXIX, 8-9. 

4. K. Ar., 47. 

6. T. A., (Comm.) Ab XXlX, 68 B 
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similar to abeautiful conch shell, and decorated with ornaments 
of high class; body slightly bent with the weight of risingbreasts, 
looking beautiful like the frontal globe on the forehead of an 
elephant; well turned long arms; fiogures, like the hoods of 
five-hooded serpant, ornamented with rings, studded with gems, 
shedding variegated lustre; face, which in beauty is similar to the 
full moon; waist, comparable to rainbow or the waist of a big 
lion or an ant; thighs of the shape of the stalk of plantain or 
of the trunk of elephant; three foldi of skin on the abdomen; 
round hips; slow gaitj ankles, beautiful like the wheels of cupid’s 
chariot; beautiful feet; voice, sweet like the tinkling of anklets; 
movement, similar to that of an elephant in rut; stature long 
like bamboo; tone, low and stammering like that of a goose; 
who is bedecked with ornaments of gold, long necklaces, gar- 
lands of sweet-smelling flowers and crest-jewel, looking like 
the hoods of a big five-hooded serpant; who is eager for a 
good betel; whose face is sportively turned from the object of 
love in feigned repulsion of his advances with a “Sltkara”, 
like that of a dancer or a singer in the course of presentation 
of a dance or a song; whose mind is free from greed and infa- 
tuation and is concentrated on Sakti; who is cssenually of the 
nature of Cit, and is continuously experiencing the pure bliss 
of identification with the Bhaiiava. In short. DBtl is to be a 
woman, who has all the external excellences, such as are 
necessary from the point of view of the Kama Sistra in the 
context of love, as well as a bent of mind that is necessary for 
final emancipation from the point of view of the Kula system. 

Bui exponents of the KauUsm had realised that such a wo- 
man is extremely difficult to find. Therefore, they asserted 
the greatest importance of the mind, that could merge in the 
Bhairava, and looked upon the external excellences to be un- 
important and unessential.^ 


1. T. A , Ab, xxtx, ro-1. 
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This pan could be mother, sister, daughter, grand-mother, 
sister’s daughter or daughter’s daughter. Accordingly it is 
recognised to be of six types. They are to be preferred to any 
other, who is not directly related, because with them there is 
greater identity of nature on account of both uterine and 
spiritual relations.^ 

Though, according to some Agamic text, wife also could be 
Duti, yet Abhinavagupta does not count her among those who 
could be so. For, in the performance of the secret ritual the 
mind has to be kept perfectly free from "sex-desire” (Rirams5) 
and has to be so directed as to get completely merged in the 
highest reality that is perfectly free from all limitations. But 
in the case of one’s wife there is the possibility of the rise of 
the sex-desire.2 In admitting Dan to be of six types only, 
Abhinava follows the authority of the Sarvacara Hrdaya,® 
though in other texts many more types are admitted. 


THE METHOD OF THE EERFORMANCE OF THE KUIA-YAGA. 

The place, where the Kula-Yaga is to be performed, should 
smell sweet because of the burning incense. The worshipper 
should enter it after worshipping the threshold, sit facing the 
North, purify different parts of the body with sacred formulas* 
as also the things necessary for the performance of the ritual;' 
identify himself with the Bhairava through identification with 

the idea symbolised by or presented in a particular Mantra; 

worship deities of the internal and external senses by 
little wL’ and then, if he likes to view the entire objectivity 
as a mere reflection of the Supreme principle of consciousness. 


1. T, A., At. XXIX, r2. 2. Ibid., r2--3 

4. Ibid., 16, 

6. Ibid., 19. 

8. T. A., Ah. XXIX, (Comn.) 21. 


3. Ibid,, 74. 
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worship a hamaa skull or fruit of coconut, placed on a red 
piece of cloth, spread on the ground^ and different gods and 
Siddhas in different quarters.®' Thereafter he should perform 
what IS known as Ahganyasa even in the Vedic rituals : i. e. he 
should touch different parts of the body, remembering the 
various places, recognised to be sacred in the Saiva literature 
(pltha), such as Altahasa, Kaulagiri etc.® and identify himself 
with the group of powers ( Saktis ) presiding over them.^ And 
finally he has to contemplate onthereligiousfonnula® (Mantra), 
mentally repeating it as many times as maybe necessary, check- 
ing the vital air so as to make it enter the Susumna.® At the 
end of the Japa, he should perform Havana, offering oblations 
to fire, which numerically should be one tenth of the number 
of times for which the religious formula"^ has been repeated. 


THE ARRIVAL OF DOTI. 


After the performance of the parts of the ritual, presented 
above, the Dull is brought to scene.® The part of the ritual, 
connected with the Dull is extremely secret ( Rahasya ). 
Therefore, full details of it are not available. Hence there is 
obscurity in regard to many points. To understand the impor- 
tance of the secret Kaula ritual it is very necessary to remem- 
ber the following : — 

(i) The secret Kaula ritual is called Adiyaga for the 
following reasons : — 

( a ) It is the means to the experience of Pure Conscious- 
ness or Self.® 


( b ) It is primarily c oncerned with the principal circle^®. 


J. T. A., Ah XXIX, (Comm.) 22. 
3. T. A., Ah. XXIX, 42-3. 

6. Ibid., 66—7, 

7. Ibid , 68. 
e. Ibid, 112. 


2. Ibid., 23. 
4. Ibid., 44. 
6. Ibid., 60. 
8. Ibid., 63. 
10. Ibid., 113, 
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the State of the highest subject ( Mukhyacakratmaka para 
pramatrda^a ). 

( c ) It is the principal nte ( AdifcSsau ySgalb ). 

Thus from the very name of the ritual^ it is clear that its 
objective is spiritual but not sensuous. 


( ii ) Ananda is the Brahman, or Snanda is the essential 
nature of the Brahman. This idea is common to the Vedanta. 
But the Kaulism holds that ‘Ananda’, in a form, is experienced 
in the body also at the time of ‘sex*union’ ( Maithuna by 
one whose physical system is invigorated by meat and wine. 
Shall we call it Visayananda 7 

(iii) Brahmacarl is one who makes use of the three 
MakSras, Madya, Mhmsa and Maithuna, as has already been 
stated.® 

( IV ) Those who do not make use of the three Makaras in 
the performance of the Kaula ritual, as well as those who use 
them outside the ritual for mere satisfaction of sensuous desire, 
are beasts.® 

( V ) The three MakSras are capable of bringing about the 

manifestation of the Snanda aspect of the self (SyStmananda 

vyaiijakataya ) and, therefore, have to be used for bringing 
that about, but not for mere sensuous satisfaction. * 

(vi) Only those great souls, who possess true knowledge 
andarecapable of rising to the level of indeterminacy, are 
entitled to use the three MakSras. 

(vii) Dun, apart from the six types, mentioned directly 

by Abhinavagupta, is of countless types.® 


1. T. A., (Comtfl.l Ab. XXIX, 64^6. 

2. Ibid., 65. 

4. Ibid., 6/. ' 


Ibid., 66. 
Ibid., 74. 
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( YilO The use of wine, meat etc, invigorates the senses. 
And scents, burning incense, garlands of sweet-smelling flowers 
etc. give fresh vitality to the vital air.- 

( ix ) The contact of the senses with the external objects, 
which causes agreeable sensations, and drink and food, such 
as invigorate the physical system, produce a state of freedom 
from want ( Nairakahksya ) and bring about the upsurge of the 
bliss in the consciousness ( Cit I’- or, to put the same idea in 
other words, make the self bloom. Two things may be pointed 
out here. 

( a ) It is admitted in the literature on Indian Esthetics 
that in the Srngara, in which there is the satisfaction of all 
senses, and, therefore, there is the synthesis of all sensuous 
pleasures, the heart blooms.^ The authorities on the Kula 
system seem to admit a similar state of the self in the DStl- 
Yaga, which has every thing in common with Srigara. 

(b) Abhinavagupta in his Bvara Pratyabhijfia VivrtiVim- 
ar^inl ‘admits that there is a stage in the process of aesthetic 
experience, in which the Self experiences itself as affected by 
Sthayin; but that is not the final stage’. He definitely asserts 
that the final stage.in the aesthetic experience is that in which 
there is the experience of Paramananda'* and that in it even 
the basic mental state, awakened by dramatic presentation, 
sinks into the subconscious. He holds that the aesthetic ex- 
perience, in its final stage, belongs to the level of Vyatireka 
Turlyattta, in which all objectivity merges in the subconscious 
and the subject, the Self, shines in its Snanda aspect. 

Therefore, what is slated in regard to the Adiyaga is very 
much like what is said in regard to the ajsthetic configuration, 
presented on the stage, as a means, to the realisation of Para- 
mSnanda.* The di fference lies in the context and the sub- 

1. T. A., Ah. XXIX (Ckimm.) 77. 2. D. R. (O) 162. 

3. I. V. V. V , Vol. IT, 1 78-9. i. T. A., Ah. XXVIII, 10. 
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jective conditions. In one case the context is of the Esthetics 
and the subjective conditions are aesthetic susceptibility etc. ; 
in the other case the context is of the religion and the sub- 
jective conditions are the capacity to rise to the level of in- 
determinacy etc. 

( X ) It is asserted in the Spanda Kanka, -which, according 
to TJtpala Vaisnava, is a work of Kallata, who is a recognised 
authority on the Kula system also, as has been pointed out 
earlier, -that at the time when an emotion, such as that of 
anger or love etc., rises to the climactic point, senses automa- 
tically cease to function, and the ‘original motion’ ( Spanda ) 
shines clearly. Therefore, a Yogin, who is making persistent 
effort to grasp it, gets a clear vision of it, if, at the time of 
the rise of an emotion, he becomes introvert and ends the 
emotion’- by withdrawing the internal senses from the objective. 
This view is supported by the Vijfiana Bhairava.® 

And in the Tantraloka it is admitted that in the sex-union, 
both in the beginning and at the end, ‘Snanda’ becomes mani- 
fest and that the rest of the self on it ( Ananda ) leads to the 
realisation of identity with the Brahman.® 

( xi) Kaulism admits that just as identification with Garuda 
makes the poison ineffective, i. e. just as a person who has 
identified himself with Garuda remains unaffected by the poison 
that he takes, so a person who has identified himself with 
Bhairava remains unaffected by the sin consequent on the use 
of wine etc., because he transcends the empirical level at 
-which their use means sin.* 

THE MUTUAL WORSHIP. 

TheDQtland the worshipper, the one identifying herself 
with Sakti and the other with 6iva, with the object of enter^ 


1. S. N., 39-40. 

3. T. A., II, 164-6. 


2. Ibid,, 40. 

4. T. A., Ah XXXVII, 396. 
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into the state of pure subjectivity, should behave towards each 
■other, like two persons of opposite sexes in sex-relation. They 
■should satisfy all the senses,^ remaining entirely free from all 
attachment, and, therefore, without losing control over them- 
■selves. Thus, when on account of the satisfaction of circle 
of senses the Ananda aspect emerges, they should rise above 
-the empirical level so that the senses stop their respective fun- 
ctions and rest on the manifested Snanda,^ which leads to 
the realisation of the perfect unity of Siva and Sakti. This 
unity is referred to as ‘Kaula* in so far it is neither transcen- 
■dent nor immanent but is the origin of both.® For the realisation 
of this ‘Unity’ the performer of the DStlyaga is enjoined to 
check the flow of the vital air from every side and send it up 
to the tip of Susumna.^ 

Thus it is cleat that the use of three Makaras, Madira, 
Mamsa and Maithuna, in the performance of the secret Kaula 
ritual IS not for the satisfaction of the senses as the end, but is 
a means to the realisation of the Supreme Reality by those who 
have the necessary qualifications, who can remain detached 
even while enjoying sensuous pleasure, who can rise above the 
empirical at the time of the greatest sensuous enjoyment, and 
can check the flow of vital air so as to send it up to the tip 
of Su^umna and, therefore, in whose case the question of 
moral turpitude cannot arise, because the morality or immora- 
lity does not lie in the act itself but in the motive. 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE KULA SYSTEM. 

The systems of philosophy such as the VedSnta, the Baud- 
dha etc., point out the renunciation of the world as the sole 
means to the final emancipation. Giving up of all worldly en- 


1. T. A., Ab. XXIX, 78. 
3. Ibid., 83. 


2. Ibid, 78-80. 

4. Ibid,, C Comm. ) 101. 
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'joyments is absolutely necessary to follow the paths, shown by 
them. They recognise Bhoga to be the greatest obstacle on the 
way to Moksa. The Kula system shows a way, in which Bhoga, 
instead of being an obstacle, is a means to Moksa. It present! 
the stumbling block of Bhoga as the stepping stone to Moksa. 

It is admitted in the Indian iEsthetics that art presents 
the Absolute in sensuous garb; that the sensuous enjoyment 
of a work of art, leads to the grasp or realisation of the 
Absolute, if the necessary subjective conditions are present 
in the experiencer. Similarly the Kaulism also admits the 
sensuous enjoyment to be a means to the realisation of the 
Ultimate. Hence while other systems emphasise antagonism 
between Bhoga and Moksa, this system harmonises and synthe- 
sises the two. This harmony and synthesis is reflected in the 
picture of Abhinavagupta, which presents him playing upon 
the stringed instrument, the Vlgifl, with two DQtis, with jars 
of wine in their hands, waiting upon him, but his eyes, ex- 
pressive of the experience of ‘Snanda’. 


EVOLUTION OF KAULISM AS A SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY. 

There are two characteristic features of the Kaulism as it 
developed in Kashmir in the hands of Somananda and Abhi- 
navagupta, both of whom took up the Para Triro^ika as the 
basic text on the Kula system and presented the Kaulism in 
their commentaries. They are ( i ) the conception of Para, 
which forms a part of the title of the text, on which they base 
the system and in the commentaries on which they present 
it; and (ii) the interpretation of the Indian alphabetical 
system in terms of the categories of the Kula system. 

If we cast a glance at the history of Sanskrit literature, we 
find that the discussion on the aspects of ‘speech’ ( Vak), of 
which Para is the highest, was started by the grammarians. 
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Though some eminent later authorities on the Philosophy 
of grammar, like Nageia Bhatta, trace the origin of Pai'i w 
the Vedic passages, such as : — 

"Catvari srngastrayo asya pada” 
and 

“Catvan vak parimita padani” 

holding that the word “Catvan” therein refers to the four as- 
pects of ‘speech’ (Vak) including Parh; yet they are not 
supported by Patafljali, who clearly interprets the word 
“Catvari” therein to mean, not the four aspects of speech, but 
four types of word, noun, verb, prefix and particle ' — 

"Catvari padajatani namakhyatopasarganipata^ca” 

( M. Bh., 37 ). 

But Nageia Bhatta in his Udyota points out that the four 
aspects of speech are implied in the above statement of Pata- 
fljah by the use of the particle “Ca” therein 

“Bhdsye padajatani Para-Pa^yantl-Madhyama-Vaikharl 
rupatu, ata evagrc Nipataiceti cakarah samgacchate” 

(M.Bh,(Ud.)38) 

According to Somananda, however, the Para was not reco- 
gnised. not only fay Patafijali but also by Bhartrhari. For, in 
his 5 iva drsti he asserts that the grammarians hold the PaSyantl 
to be the highest aspect of speech, which, from the ^aiva point 
of view, is nothing more than the power of knowledge, which 
chametorises the SadaSiva category 

Athasm3kam jOana^aktirya sadaSivarHpinl 

Vaiyakaranasadhunara pa«yantl sa para sthitih ( S.Dr., 26 ) 

Tnc htemture on the aspects of ‘speech’, on which Bhart- 
rhan s discussion on the subject in his Vakya Padiyam is based 
seems to be irrecoverably lost. We know from references that 
a ig work, expounding the system of Panini and covering one 

JO 
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Lakh of Granthas, was written by Vyadi;^ that Vasurata, the 
teacher of Bhartrhari, wrote a digest of the original Vyakarana- 
gama, written by Ravana®, on which the VSkyapadlyam is 
based; that on the Sutras of Panini there were commentaries, 
written by Kuni etc , before Patahjah wrote his Mahabhasya,® 
and that Bhartrhari himself wrote a commentary on the Maha- 
bhasya, which, according to Kaiyata, served as the basis of 
the commentary “Pradipa”^. But we do not know what they 
said on the aspects of speech. However, if we accept Soma- 
nanda’s interpretation of Bharfrhan’s view on the problem, we 
can say that the highest aspect of 'Speech’, called ‘Para’, which 
is one of the basic concepts of the Kula system, was not reco- 
gnised by Bhartrhari, who, according to the account of Chinise 
traveller Yi-tsing, died about 651 A.D. 

Whatever view we may hold about Bhartrhari’s admission 
or non — admission of Pars, one thing is undeniable that the 
grammarians propounded a view of the ‘Sound-Absolute’ 

( Safada Brahma ) which led to the rise of the conception of 
Para in the mind of Somananda. This Para was recognised as 
the central and most essential aspect of the Absolute as 
admitted by UtpalacSrya in his Jivaia Pratyabhijfla KHrika — 

“Citih pratyavamar^atma para vak svarasoditS 

Svatantryametanraukhyam tadai^varyam paramatmanah” 
and as the mistress of the three powers ( Para Trih3^Ika ) of 
will, knowledge and action fay Abhinavagupta in his Para Tri- 
mSika Vivarana. 

bhartrhari’s view of the sound-absolute 
( SABDA BRAHMA ). 

The Sound-Absolute is beginningless, endless and causeless 
^ Taccanunittatvadaksa ram. V. P., (Comm ) 1 ). It appeam — 
1. V.F.,Ch.II,{Con.m) 283. 2. Ibid., 286-6 

3. M. Bh„ {Pra.) 538. I^d.. 6. 
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‘Meaning’ or object. The entire universe has its being from it. 
It is the origin of all that on which practical life depends. For, 
Bhartrhari admits the entire field of experience, the objective 
world, to be essentially identical with or non-different from the 
Sound-Absolute, exactly as the Vedantin holds the phenomenal 
world to be the ‘appearance’ of the Brahman and, therefore, to be 
non-different from it;(Tadananyatvam arambhanaSabdadibhyah 
V. S.) or as the Vijflanavadin admits the known objects to be 
non-different from Vijflana, Buddhi or Samvid; because the 
object and its knowledge invariably simultaneously figure in 
consciousness, just as do jar and clay of which it is made. 
And, therefore, just as jar and clay are essentially identical, so 
are the object and its knowledge (Sahopalambhaniyamadabhedo 
nllataddhiyoh ). - 

In the Sound-Absolute there are innumerable powers, which 
are the very being of it and, therefore, are non-different 
from It 


Sabdatattve Brahmani ekatvavirodhinyah samucitSh atma- 
bhStah ^aktayah santi.... 

Saktibhyo Brahmanah aprthaktvepi Sropitah prthaktvavabhasah 
V. P. ( Comm. ) 2, 


But these powers are not independent in their operation or 
function. For, admission of their independence would mean 
chaos For instance, If the powers of creation, maintenance 
und destruction in relation to an object were to operate simul- 

for!f’7!lI • Bhartrhari, there- 

fore, admus the Supreme power, the KalaSakti, which controls 

operation of the dependent powers The manner of control 


"diets them move to the place where some grain is 
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scattered in order to entice free birds and to ensnare iieni. 
But when free birds have flocked together, he pulls them slowlv 
back, in order to bring all of them to a point, at which they 
can be conveniently entrapped.^ 

What is pointed out by means of the analogy is that just cs 
the birds, held by' the fowler by strings, are not indejendent 
in their movements and are under the control of the fowler, 
so are not the various powers of creation etc. independent 
in their operation and similarly they are controlled by the 
Supreme Power, called Kiala&kti. 

The point, that is of very great importance from the point 
of t’iew of one who is attempting to show the evolution of the 
Kashmir Saiva thought from the Philosophy of grammar, is 
that this controlling supreme power is recognised to be Svatan* 
trj'a or STOtantry'a-^akti at two places in the commentary ( i 1 
Kanda 1, V.3 (Comm.) ( u ) Kgnda IH. S. 9. V. I-i. (Ccmm.). - 
For, it means that the Sound-Absolute, ( Sabda Brahma ) as the 
metaphysical principle, admitted by the philosophers of gra- 
mmar, is ‘Tree” ( Svatantra ), has the power of freedon 
( Svatantrya-Sakti ) as identical with or non-different from it 
This view is the metaphysical interpretation of the corception 
of the subject ( Karta ) of a sentence, which Panini recognised 
to be free ( Svatantrah Karta 1, -l. 5- ). This is accepted in 
the monistic Saiva system of Kashmir by ail authorities from 
Somananda to Ksemaraja, who has beautifully presented it as 
“Citih svatantra viSvasiddhihetnh” P. Hr. 1. 

To accept the ultimate metaphysical principle to be without 
freedom such as the Brahman of the Vedantm is-acceptec ,o b-, 
is to betray the ignorance of the Grammar. 


1 . V. P. (Coma , Baa.) S-5 

2. V. P. (Comm ) Ch I. ? 2- and Ch. HI, ? S-So 
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THE DIFFERENCE OF THE MONISTIC ^A1VA.S FROM THE 
PHILOSOPHERS OF GRAMMAR. 

While there is agreement between the monistic Saivas and 
the philosophers of grammar in respect of the admission of 
‘freedom’ as the power of the Ultimate, there is difference in 
regard to its essential nature. The Ultimate is referred to as 
Pa^yantl by the exponents of the philosophy of grammar. But 
Somananda points outthat the word “Pagyanti” cannot correctly 
signify the Ultimate Metaphysical principle, which is charac- 
terised by the absence of all multiplicity and distinction so 
much so that even the subject is not separate from the object; 
nor is there temporal or spatial succession.^ The reason may 
be stated as follows 

The word PaSyantI is derived from the root DrS to see, with 
the aflax Satr, signifying the relation of the act of seeing with 
the present time. It is a transitive verb and, therefore, the 
action signified by it must be related to an object. Now if the 
act of seeing, related to the present time, be admitted to belong 
to the highest aspect of speech ( Vafc ) as Bhartrhari maintains, 
the question arises : What is the object to which it is related ? 
it cannot be asserted that it is related to the external empincal 
objects. For, they are, according to the theory of Vivarta or 
'appearance*, false appearances and, therefore, the Vak, if 
accepted to be related to them, cannot be maintained to be 
‘real’ ( Satya ). Further, Paiyantl is held to be characterised 
by the absence of all duality, including that of the subject and 
the object. How can this position be maintained if it be 
accepted to have the objective relation ’ Nor can it be said 
that it is related to object, on account of ‘ignorance’ ( Avidya). 
For, then the question arises : Is the ignorance real or unreal ? 
In the former case monism fails, because two realities will 
have been admitted. In the latter case the relation between 

1. S.Dr., 46. 
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Pa^yantl VSk and Avidya becomes impossible, because the 
Avidya is non-existent. And to admit that Pa^yantl itself is 
unreal is to adopt the most indefensible position, because that 
would mean that the Brahman, called “Pa^yantl”, is unreal 
Nor can it be said that PaSyantl first creates the objects 
and then sees them. For, to admit that Paiyanti, which is 
real, creates what is unreal, is an illogical position Further, 
it may be asked ; Are the objects to be created, known or 
unknown to Pa^ya^tI ? The ‘perception’ of the objects before 
creation is not possible. And the creation of the unknown is 
not in consonance with the Philosophy of grammar. 

Thus the ^aiva conception of the fourth aspect of speech 
seems to have evolved out of the criticism of Pa^yantl as 
presented above. 

t 

TWO CONCEPTIONS OF PARS. 

Pars, that evolved oat of criticism of Pa^yantl, is different 
from Para, with which Kaulism is concerned. For, ParS as 
the highest aspect of speech ( Vak ) beyond Pa^yantl, is the 
power of self-awareness, self-consciousness ( Vimar^a ), which 
distinguishes the sentient from the insentient. It is what 
distinguishes the self-luminous subject from the self-luminous 
objects like lamp or diamond. It holds within the remaining 
three aspects as identical with itself. ( Garbhasthitasakala- 

pa^yanttmadhyamavaikhanrBpasakalavakprapaflca. Bh„ Vol. 

I, 253. ). It is called Vak, because it refers to the universe by 
means of inner sound in indeterminate apprehension. 

( Vakti vi^vamabhilapati pratyavamarfena iti Vak. Bh. Vol. 

I, 253. ) 

the context of the problem of para in the ISVARA 
pratyabhijSa. 

IntheBvaraPratyabhijfia Karikaof UtpalScarya the pro- 
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blem of Para is discussed in the context of the power of know- 
ledge ( Jflana^akti ) in the fifth Ahnika of the Jfianadhikara, 

The approach of the ISvara Pratyabhijfla Karika to the 
problem of metaphysics is very interesting inasmuch as it 
shows that the metaphysical principle, presented in it, is the 
presupposition of every phenomenon of knowledge and that 
the practical life is possible on the basis of the monistic 6aiva 
Metaphysical principle only. It denies essential difference 
between mind and matter, thought and thing, or subject and 
object. It rejects dualistic explanation of the phenomena of 
knowledge for similar reasons as those advanced by the sub- 
jectivists such as the Vijfianavadin in the East and Berkeley 
in the West. It rejects subjectivism also, because the subjecti- 
vist hypothesis completely shuts up every individual subject 
in his own world and, therefore, fails to explain the common 
objective world, wherein the individuals can co-operate in a 
common undertaking. It also rejects pure idealistic monism, 
which holds the world to be mere illusion. 

Its theory of emanation of the whole universe, including 
subject, object, means of knowledge and knowledge itself, 
from the Universal Mind, reminds us of the Philosophy of 
Plotinus. 

It holds that emanation is nothing but manifestation of 
what IS identical with the Universal Mind as separate from 
itself. But the manifested, even in the state of separateness 
from the Mind, is no less within the Mind than in the state 
of identity, exactly as our thoughts are within ourselves even 
when they are objectified The universe has no existence in- 
dependently of the Mind exactly as the dream has no being 
independently of the dreaming subject. The world process is 
the process within the Mind. The phenomena of knowledge, 
related to individual subject, are the phenomena in the Uni- 
versal Mind, exactly as thoughts, feelings and cognitions of 
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different types, which the individuals, figuring in a dream, 
have, are in the dreaming subject. Just as it is the dreaming 
subject that knows, remembers and differentiates in the 
persons, which appear to do so in dream, so it is the Universal 
Mmd that does so in all individual minds. 

Hence m the context of metaphysics, which attempts to 
explain the phenomena of determinate knowledge, on which 
the practical life depends, Utpalacarya and Abhinavagupta 
speak of the Universal Mind as expressing its ‘freedom’ ( Sva- 
tantrya ) in the forms of the powers of knowledge ( Jfitna ), 
remembrance ( Smrti ) and differentiation ( Apohana ), which 
consist in manifesting the objects, which even at the empirical 
level are essentially identical with the Universal Mind, as 
separate from the manifested individual subject (Anujjhi- 
tasamvidabhedasya bhavasya kalpitapramatrapeksaya bhedena 
prakaSanam fahagavato jflana^aktih, Bh. Vol, I, 197), in uniting 
them with and in differentiating them from one another 
respectively. 

It asserts that the shining of the perceptible objects as 
“this”, as separate from the individual subject at the empirical 
level is logically possible only if they be admitted to be within 
the Universal Mind, if even at the empirical level they retain 
their identity with the Universal subject.^ The reasons in 
support of the view may be stated as follows . — 

When an object is experienced, there arises the judgement 
“Object shines to me” ( Arthah mama avabh5sate ) Let us 
analyse it. Does it mean that object is independently self- 
luminous { Avabhasate ) ’ Is the luminosity (Avabhasaua) 
the essential nature of the object Is luminosity identical 
with the object ? Does the object cause its knowledge inde- 
pendently ( Grahanasamaye sthitam “prakaSate” ityevam 
iQpam praka^akart^t vambhavati. Bh., VoJ. 1, 198, ) 

1. Bh„Vol 1,198. 
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Obviously luminosity cannot be accepted to be the essential 
nature of or identical with the object, nor can the object be 
admitted to be the cause of knowledge independently. For, in 
that case it will be dif&cult to explain why it does not shine 
to all equally, exactly as the self-shining subject does; because 
every body knows the self, the “1”. But if it be said that the 
shining of the object is confined to itself; then it would not 
shine to any body. In fact it would be difficult to make even 
this assertion that the luminosity of the object is confined to 
the object. For, in the absence of any relation of the object 
with the knowing subject, no statement can be made about 
its essential nature. If it be said that the subject by means of 
Its own light makes the object shine i. e. is the cause of the 
shining of the object; it would again become difficult to ex- 
plain, why the object, having become luminous, does not 
shine to all. Further, in the case of the admission that the 
object does not shine itself and that its shining depends on 
the light of conscious subject, proceeding through the senses, 
in co-operation with the ‘mind’ ( Manas ) and the external 
light, such as that of the sun or lamp, it would again be di- 
fficult to explain why it shines to a particular individual 
only, after it has been made to shine by the causes, menUoned 
above. 


With these and similar other arguments, fully discussed in 
the Rvara Pratyabhijfta Vimar&nl and the' Bhaskan Vol I 
1^6, ff., it is established, that the object of knowledge isesse- 
ntialiy of the nature of light of consciousness or idea and 
that tins light of consciousness ( Prakg^a ) is the same in all 
objects, for. otherwise the unification of ideas, so very nece- 
ssary for determinate cognition, would be impossible. Hence 
ffie phenomena of knowledge cannot be accounted for either 

Tf in If or of any of the three schools 

of the Buddhistic philosophy, V.jMnavada. Bahyarthanume- 
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yavada and Bahyarlhavada. Accordingly there is no alterna- 
tive to the monistic Saiva theory of the AbhSsavada, 

THE IDPATITY OF UTPAIa'S CONCEPTION OF PARX WITH 

THAT or somananda 

The context, in which the problem of Para is discussed fay 
Utpilacarya, makes it abundantly clear that Para, with which 
he IS concerned, is what Somananda had pointed out to fas 
higher than Pa^yanll. In fact he refers to Pa^yantl as lower 
than Para, recognising it to be ParaparS state, which character- 
ises the SadaSiva category.^ Of course, he identifies it with 
Svatantrya, Sphurattfi, Spanda and Mahfisatta 


IMPROVTMENT IN THE CONCEPTION OF PARA, MADE IN THE 
PARA TRIMSIKa. 


From what has been stated above it is clear that UtpalS- 
eSrya’s conception of Para, as higher than PagyantI, is just 
what the philosophers of language or grammar have admitted 
from the time of NageSa Bhatta. Therefore, the conception 
of Para as the mistress of the powers of will, knowledge and 
action ( Para TrlSika ) is an improvement on the former. 


THE RELATION OF PARA TO THE ULTIMATE REALITY. 

The conception of Para presents an analytical view of the 
UlHniate. Para is not Brahman, as the Vaiyakarana holds It 
is an undeniable, inseparable, aspect of the Ultimate Reality, 
which is not pure unity, but unity of PrakHga and Vunarga, 

AnattM. a,d Anaxm, or Akola aad KaaW Sata tzom 
different analytical points of view. 

The Kaulism divides the whole universe under two heads 
( ,)”;Ll,a aoaad ( Vtcaka ) ( U) =ap«asrf 
icaordlas .o «. lira »oild ia aatfflarioa. aaaaaardg^ 


1. Bbi, Vol. i; 264. 
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Vedanta and the philosophy of grammar, which, according to 
some, in common with the former uses the word “Vivarta” to 
indicate the type of being that the world has; but ‘real’. It 
may, however, be remembered that the word “Vivarta” seems 
to be used in the Vakya Padlya in a slightly different meaning 
from that of ‘illusion’. Therefore, this inseparable aspect is 
referred to as Para in the Kula system, when the ultimate 
origin of the expressive sound is pointed out. But when the 
rise of the entire universe, including both “sound” and “mean- 
ing” is intended to be accounted for, it is referred to as Kaulikl 
&kti or Anuttara, according as the Ultimate Reality is spoken 
of as Akula or Anuttara.^ 


THE PROBLEMS RELATING TO ANUTTARA. 


According to Abhinavagupta. the most important problems, 
connected with the Kula system, are discussed in the first four 
verses of the ParaTrmi4ika.2 Therefore, on account of the limi- 
tation of space m the present volume, we shall mostly' confine 
ourselves to the treatment of the problems, stated therein, of 

course, not excluding a few more to give a complete summary 
of the system. ^ 


Abhinavagupta interprets the very first two words “Anutt- 

aram Katham” m three ways so as to raise three problems 
1) Does the knowledge of Anuttara as transcendent eras 
immanent reality lead to the liberation in life ? (li) What is the 
essential nature of Anuttara? Is Anuttara of the nature of 
consciousness (Jaana) or of that of the object of conscious- 
ness (jfieya )? In either case it would not be free from diver- 
sity. For, one form of consciousness differs from another and 
so docs one object from another. {m)is the realisation of 
Anottam”. as conceived by the Kula s>stem. possible in the 
state of liberation only or in that of bondage also ?3 


I- T. A, II, 74-5. 


2- P.T.V.,96-7. 


3. lWd,32. 
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The various explanations of Anultara embody the meta- 
physical, mystic and cpistcmic theories of the Kula system- 
From Metaphysical point of view it is that in which the entire 
universe lias its being both before and after the creation, from 
which n springs, with which it is essentially identical, which 
IS the essential nature of every thing, which is cvershining and 
which docs not shine to the individual subjects because of its 
freedom.’ From the mystic point of view it is that experience 
in which the individual is completely merged in 6akti, which 
also loses itself in the Bhairava or Anutiara, represented in the 
alphabetical system by the first letter ‘A’, From epistemic 
point of view it is the presupposition of all phenomena of 
knowledge. 

Anultara is explained at two places in the Para Trimiika 
Vivarana, in the commentary on the 1st verse and on the second 
half of the third. In the former it is explained in sixteen ways. 
And at tfie conclusion of the discussion, Abhinavagupta asserts 
that the conception of Anuttara in the Kula system is as im- 
portant as is the heart in the physical organism; that it is of 
the nature of a knot; and that the clear grasp of the Anuttara 
depends on the clear knowledge of the sixteen aspects of 
this knot, represented by sixteen explanations of the word 
"Anuttara”. ^ 

Some of the meanings of Anuttara, pointed out at the two 
places, referred to above, are common But we are giving them 
here to facilitate the understanding of the text. We have, ther^ 
fore, not hesitated to repeat the same idea, if it has been foun 
twice in two different contexts. ^ 


SIXTEEN MEANINGS OF ANUTTARA. 

.hit, .U^attSOnes from 

rr^.v.es 7 
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their being in it and, therefore, it is superior to them. It is 
perfectly self-shining and absolutely independent, (u) In regard 
to it no questions and answers are possible.^ (ui) It is the 
highest Reality to be realised in the highest type of liberation, 
which consists in complete freedom from all the impurities, (iv) 
Uttara means going beyond ( Urdhvataranakramah ). Thus a 
Yogin through concentration of mind at the various circles 
(Caktas) in the navel, heart etc. in succession, goes higher and 
higher. Anuttara is that spiritual level, from which there is 
no going beyond, (v) Uttara means bondage, from which free- 
dom IS attained (UttarantiyasmSfi. Anuttara, therefore, means 
that state in which there is absolutely no bondage of any kind, 
(vi) Uttara means liberation from something (Uttaranam 
uttarah ), Anuttara, therefore, means that from which there is 


no liberation, (vii) Uttara means the use of expression ( Ultara- 
flca Sabdanam ). Anuttara, therefore, is that in regard to which 
no use of any expression is possible; which cannot be spoken 


of as "this” “that” “hke this” or “like that”.= It is indefinable 
(viii) The impossibility of the use of expression in regard to 
Anuttara implies tliat it is indeterminate. Therefore, Anuttara 
is that the objective contemplation on which is not possible » 
(ix) Uttara means subsequent and, therefore, that which springs 
from something. Accordingly it means (x) PaSyantt etc. or (xi) 

Aghoraetc.or(xi.)Para,Aparaetc.,aUof which spring fin! 

Anuttara when we look upon it from the metaphysical point of 
view. Therefore, from the mystic point of view Anuttara is that 
state in which Pa^yantl etc. have no determinate being.* fxiu) 
Inlhc gaivapmasilis admitted that the teacher can push the 
disciple to liigher spiritual level by transfusing his own spiritual 
power into him whom he wants to grace. But that is not possi- 
blein the case of >he highest spiritual level, the Anuttara 


!• p. T. V., 19. 

3' Ibid,, 22. 


2- Ibid, 21. 
*• Ibid., 24. 
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Abhinavagupta points out [that this is signified by the word 
“Amittara” as follows . — ■ 

‘Nud’ means to push ( Nod prerane ). ‘Tara’ literally 
means to reach the opposite shore and, therefore, to attain 
the objective. Accordingly “Nuttara” means that which can 
be attained through a push given by another. Anuttara, there- 
fore, means that which cannot be attained through teacher’s 
push ( Niida preranena tarah taranam yatra na bhavati tat 
Anuttaram. P. T. V , 25 ). 

( xiv ) The fourteenth interpretation of “Anuttara” is very 
closely connected with the Saiva conception of iSunya. For, 
Abhinavagupta interprets “An” as ^Qnya PramSta. “An” 
means the act of what is called “living” ( Jivanakfaya vritih ), 
which IS associated with the body’ etc. and in the performance 
of which the ‘agent’ is free from identification with diflferent 
powers. This agent or subject is called Sfinya PramSta. 
Anuttara, therefore, means that in which ^Bnya is thoroughly 
predominant ( Tasya anah uttaratvam sarvatah paramarthataya 
adhikyam yatra ). 

To get a clear idea of what is really meant by Anuttara 
in this context, it is necessary to remember that in the Saiva 
philosophical literature there are two conceptions of both, 
“Jivana” and “Sonya”. Jlvana means the activity of living. 
Though, dealing ivith individual Sunya-Pramata in his Bvara 
Pratyabhijna Vimar^inl and in the Vivrti Vimar^inl, Agama- 
dhikara Ahnika II verses 13-15, Abhinavagupta admits it 
( Sunya-Pramata ) to be the principle of life ( Sunya eva jivah ) 
in so far as it is responsible for setting the five vital airs m 
motion, which is the necessary condition of the working of 
all the internal and external IndriyasS : yet it has to be kept 
in mind that the SCnya in itself is insentient and that the power 


1. P. T. V., 26-6. 


2. Bh., Vol. II. 263. 
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of setting the vital airs in motion does not really belong to it 
as such : but it belongs to the Self that has identified itself 
with ^Onya, because of its “freedom” ( ^unya evahanta aksa- 
cakrodvalita jivanam ). 

Thus the Self is admitted to be the true principle of life. 
This is what Utpalacarya has established in his Bvara Pratya- 
bhijfia Karika. In fact, the recognition of the Self is logically 
established because the Self *is the principle of life, which is 
only one, the plurality of Jivas being due to the limiting con- 
ditions only ( Jlvanam abheda eva. Bh,, Vol. I, 67 ). Hence 
the principle of life is Siva Himself. 

Bhaskara Kantha, in his commentary on the ISvara Pratya- 
bhijSa VimarSinl, has pointed out that the Sunya Pramata, 
that has the experience of “nothing” ( na kincit ) in deep 
sleep, is limited. But if he be free from limitations, he is 
Siva. ( SunyapramatuscSpavedyasusuptatvam na kificidrHpa- 
parimitapramatrrQpatvat, aparimitabhave tvasyaiva ^ivatvam. 
Bh., Vol. I, 322 ) 

Thus, Anuttara from the pomt of view of the Pratyabhijfla 
system would mean that state m which Siva predominates. 
From the point of view of the Kula system, however, this 
interpretation would be unacceptable. For, the Kaulism diffe- 
rentiates between Siva and Anuttara. It accepts the latter to 
be higher than the former. The Kaulas, therefore, attempt to 
interpret It in the light of another conception of Sunya, which 
is as follows : — 

The ‘Light of consciousness’ ( PrakaSatattvam ), free from 
limitation of the power of will etc., separates from itself the 
entire objectivity, that has its being as one with it, as that 
which is to be manifested, and experiences itself as transcen- 
dental. As such it is called Sunya, in so far as it is absolutely 
contentless.’- 

1. P. T V., ( F. N. ) 26. 
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Anuttara, therefore, in the strict Kaulika sense, is that in 
which the Sunya, a^ presented just above, predominates; i e. 
it is nothing but pure contentless light of consciousness, free 
' even such limitation as the power of will. 

( XV ) ‘A’ means the power, which rests on the Supreme 
Light of Consciousness ( MahaprakaSa ); which is beyond the 
Maya; which is not the object of hearing; which is not heard 
of in the Vedic literature; which is not a product; which is 
essentially the self-consciousness of the waveless ocean of 
*Cit’ ; which is present in both the "I” experiences, ( 1 ) the 
individual, which is the starting point of the manifestative 
activity, and ( 2 ) the universal, which is perfect, because it 
comprehends the entire universe and, therefore, is the culmi- 
nating pomt in the rise to the supreme experience; which is 
present in the first “I” ( Aham ), which is the starting pomt 
of the manifestative activity, as well as in the last which 
comprehends the entire universe. ( SaktollSsamayl prathma 
bhumih ‘Aham’ iti, ViSvamar^amayi purnahambhavabhnmih 
paryavasanabhilmirityarthah ) P. T. V ( F, N. 27. ). “Nut” 
means inclined to creative activity “Tara” means dompee- 
ring over all Thus, Anuttara means that in which the power, 
represented by “A”, inclining towards creative activity, is 
predominant ( Asya nudah tara]^ yatra ) ^ 

( XVI ) “Nut” means to propel i e the action which is 
characterised by spatial succession. “Anut” means that which 
is without such an action ( NSsti nut yatra ) such as the ether 
( Aka^a ), which from the popular point of view is such in 
so far as it is all-pervasive and, therefore, there is no place 
to which it can move. “Anuttara” therefore, means that 
which IS more without action than even AkaSa. For, in rela- 
tion to Alm§a we can talk of action on account of the sound 
waves, which are related to it by the relation of mherence. 

1. P. T. V., 27-8. 
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But in relation to the ‘Absolute’ ( Samvid ) no talk of action, 
characterised by succession, is possible. 

There are two conceptions of action ( Kriya ) in the Saiva 
philosophy : ( i ) characterised by spatial and temporal succe- 
ssion ( Sakrama )( ii ) free from it (Akrama). The former 
is admitted in the limited beings and the latter in the ultimate 
metaphysical principle;^ which is omnipotent inasmuch as it 
is perfectly free; whose freedom is absolutely without limita- 
tion of any kind; which is the perfect ‘I’ ( Aham ) in so far 
as it holds within all that admits of being referred to as “this”; 
which in its transcendental state is without any limited mani- 
festation; which is ever shining; which is perfectly free from 
limitations of time and space, which are characterised by the 
succession of limited ‘this’ and ‘not-this’. The action that is 
admitted in the Absolute as metaphysical principle is noth- 
ing but self-consciousness, which is called ‘Vimar^a’ in the: 
Matsyodartraata : — 

“Samvittattve tu idantabhasa- 

tadanabhasasarade£akalapek$akramabhavat 
akramaiva svatmavimarSasamrambhamayl 
Matsyodarlmatadiprasiddha vimarSabhidha kriyS.” 

( P. T. V., 28 ). 

OTHER MEANINGS OF ANUTTARA. 

( 1 ) Anuttara is that with which the entire objectivity is 
essentially identical.® 

( 2 ) It is the basis of or underlies the entire diversity 
so that when, on account of the spiritual discipline, a person 
discards the empirical point of view, the entire diversity shines 
in Its true nature as Anuttara. Therefore, Anuttara is that 


1. Bh.,Vol ir, 10-11 2. P. T. V., 81. 
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which shines to 3. spititusilist in the entire objectivityj when 
the empirical point of view is discarded. 

( 3 ) It is such as cannot be presented by any text, not 
excluding even the Rudra Yamala Tantra,^ in which an atte- 
mpt is made to do so. It is the presupposition of all that is 
said in reply to the question regarding its essential nature. It 
is the resting place of the power of consciousness ( Cicchakti ) 
that weilds the Tri^Qla, the three powers of will, knowledge 
and action. It is that from which proceeds the great creation 
( Mahasrsti ) including innumerable creations, annihilations 
etc.2 It is that transcendental consciousness in which the 
entire universe, consisting of different types of subject, object, 
jneans, elements etd., has its being as identical with it The 
■universe, in the state of identity with the ^Anuttara, is free 
from the limitation, due to mutual exclusion, and is not refer- 
-rable as “this” but is identical with the “pure I-rconsciousness” 
AhamparamarSamatrabhinnameva ).^ 

This conception of the Anuttara is a metaphysical nece- 
ssity. For, if the objective universe is to be admitted to be 
the externalised thought or idea of the Universal Mind, the 
admission of its identity with the Universal Mind before its 
externalisation is a logical necessity; because the externalisa- 
tion is possible of that only which is present within. 

( 4 ) It is that in whose predominant Sakti or power the 
entire universe, subsumed under thirty six categories,* has its 
.being after its creation by the universal stir. 

The Kaulism admits the distinction between Bhairava or 
Anuttara and Sakti. The distinction is constituted by the 
universal stir and the particular which characterise the two 
respectively. But it asserts at the same time that there is no 


1. P.T. v.,82. 
3. Ibid., 84—6. 


2. Ibid., 83. 

4. Ibid., 86. 
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essential difference between them; that the difference is admit- 
ted for the purpose of instructing the pupils and enabling them 
to follow the path, pointed out by the system; that they 
are inseparably united as the universal and particular or self 
and consciousness; and that in fact Anuttara is the only one 
Reality, which is essentially omnipotence, which is represented 
by "1” { Aham ), which is nothing but ‘free consciousness’ 
(Vastutah punarekameva svatantra-cinmayamahamityaKvarya- 
^aktisaram Anuttaram. P. T. V. 86.) 

( 5 ) Anuttara is that in which the entire objectivity, which 
is experienced as “Mine” ( Mama ) the limited individuals, 
has its being as identical with it. It is what is represented as 
Ma Ha A ( IT ^ 31 ) in so far as in grasping the state of annihi- 
lation the individual ( Nara ), who is essentially of the nature 
of Vindu, represented by ‘M*, is merged in Sakti, represented 
by *H’ and this also is merged in Anuttara, represented by ‘A’^. 

Anuttara is that from which the entire objectivity springs 
and in which alone it has its being. It is ever self-shining 
and, therefore, is undeniable.^ It is that with which the 
entire objectivity is essentially identical. 

( 6 ) Anuttara as a state in mystic experience is discussed 
in the context of Adiyaga in Ahnifca XXIX of the TantrSIoka. 
Here Abhinavagupta makes it clear that in the context of the 
Anuttara is that state in which the union of Siva 
and Sakti is fully realised and consequently all duality dis- 
appears. It is a state about which no talk is possible. It is 
neither immanent nor transcendental. This is the highest state, 
attainable by the follower'of the Kula system. (Param Kaulam)^ 
Abhinavagupta holds this view in tb^highest regard as is clear, 

according to Jayaratha, fromAbhinava’s quoting from his own 
Stotra in this context.^ 


1. P. T. V., 86-r. 

3, T. A., Ah. XXIX. 83. 


2. Ibid., 82-8. 
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THE PSYCHOLCXJICAL NECESSITY OF ADMISSION OF ANUTTAUA 
AS PURE CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Wc have discussed the various meanings of the word 
“Anuttara”, which stands for the Ultimate Reality from the 
various points of view, and have pointed out that it is used for 
pure consciousness also. The Kaulism holds that this pure con- 
sciousness ( Samvid ) is not only a metaphysical necessity, as 
we have pointed out earlier, but also a psychological necessity. 
That is as follows : — 

The indeterminate cognition precedes the determinate, which 
refers in succession to the various things of recognised opposite 
nature such as jar, cloth etc. It contains within itself all things 
which are subsequently determinately grasped, in a state 
of non-distinction from one another; just as in the conscious- 
ness of variegated colour ( Citra jfiSna ) all the colours, which 
give rise to the idea of variegation, are present; or just as house, 
tank, garden etc. are present in the perception of a city by one 
who looks at it from the top of a mountain. It arises between 
two determinate cognitions, one that has ended and the other 
that is about to rise. 

The two indeterminate cognitions, which give rise to the 
two determinate, have got to be admitted as distinct from each 
other, because each of them gives rise to a distinct determinate 
cognition. Accordingly a gap between one complete cogni- 
tive activity, which begins with the rise of an indeterminate 
cognition and culminates in the nse of the determmate, and the 
other cannot be denied. This gap is constituted by the shining 
of the pure consciousness (Samvid) as free from all affections. 

Admission of the permanent conscious principle,' — which 
persists through all the varying affections of it, the continuity 
of which IS not broken by all that figures in it; which shines 
unaffected between two cognitive processes and so separates 
them from one another,— is necessary to account for remem- 
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brance of the past experietices.^ For, if ‘Samvid’ be not bet- 
ween one complete cognitive activity and the other, there being 
some thing else between them, because the intervention cannot 
be denied, the residual traces, the Samskaras, which are left by 
varying experiences on the Sanivid, as figuring in the individual 
subject, and to which alone remembrance is due, ' will be im- 
possible. 

THE REALISATION OF THE ANUTTARA THROUGH THE 
ACTIVITY OF VITAL AIR. 

TheKaulism admits Prana (Vital air) to have six forms or to 
function in six ways ( Satprakarasya pranasya. T. A., Ah. V, 
357 ). These are divided under two heads, general and parti- 
cular ( SamanyavisesarOpataya. T. A., Ah. V, 357 ). Under 
the first ( the general ) comes that which is internal and on 
account of which an organism is said to be living. We can 
get a clear idea of it if we distinguish it from the remaining 
five. For, an organism is admitted to be living even when the 
vital air is not functioning in any one of the remaining five 
ways e. g. a Yogin in Samadhi is admitted to be living, though 
he does not inhale or exhale nor does his heart beat. Under 
the second are subsumed the five. Prana, Apana, Udana, Sam- 
ana and Vyana, 

Accordingly the Kaulism talks of six successive levels of 
experience. The first of them is associated with 5unya and the 
remaining five with the five functions of the vital air. They 
lead to the realisation of the state of the Anuttara,^ which is 
beyond all the six. At each of these levels there is a distinct 
type of experience of blissj therefore, they are called ( i ) Nija- 
nanda(ii) Nirananda ( id ) .Parananda ( iv ) Brahmananda 
( V ) Mahananda ( vi ) Cidananda ( vii ) Jagadananda. And 


1. P. T. V.,i06-r 
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the perfect rest of the mind at the last level is recognised to be 
the state of Anuttara.^ 

The fact, that the level of experience, called Jagadananda, 
is the one that the Kaulism helps its followers to realise and 
that the conception of Jagadananda constitutes the distinctive 
feature of the Kula system, is clear from a reference to it in the 
very first verse of the Tantraloka, wherein Abhinava refers to 
this system. ( Hrdayam JagadanandadiSabdavacyam tathyam 
vastu. T. A., I, 4. ) 

The seven levels of experience are presented by Abhinava- 
gupta as follows : — 

( i ) Nijananda consists in the experience jof the self as com- 
pletely dissociated from all that is objective in its nature. It 
is due to concentration on purely subjective aspect of the 
^Gnya, completely eliminating the objective, in the heart,^ the 
recognised principal centre of the Self in the whole of physical 
organism.^ It is called Nijananda, because it is the experience 
of the self, which is essentially of the nature of bliss. 

( ii ) Nirananda consists in the experience of what is diffe- 
rent from the subject or self as such and, therefore, is different 
from the Nijananda. It may be said to be the experience of 
the extrovert form of the self, the Pramana. For, it is due to 
the rise of thePranaup to the Brahmarandhra, the Dvada^anta. 
And PraM is spoken of as Pramana, which is nothing but an 
extrovert form of the self.* 

( hi ) Parananda is not the experience of the contentless 
subject as the first. In it there is the experience of objects as 
aspects of the self. Accordingly here the self is no more ex- 
trovert as in the Nirananda stage. Here there is the realisation 
of its fullness and freedom from want ( Anantaprameyam^a- 


1. T. A., Ah. V, 366. 
3, Ibid., 330. 


2, Ibid., 350 
4. Ibid , 360. 
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paranapana nirvrtah; T. A., Ah. V., 349 ) and, therefore, the , 
self rests in itself. It is experienced when the internal air 
descends from Brahmarandhra to the heart and, therefore, 
assumes the form of Apana. It is called Parananda, because 
herein the bliss is due to the objective content of the Self.^ 

( iv ) Brahmananda is that experience in which the objec- 
tive contents of the self are grasped, not in succession as in the 
Parananda, but simultaneously. It is so called because it is 
an experience of spiritual bliss, increased because of its being 
caused by the entire objectivity as a whole. ( Meyena sambhSya 
krtatvad bramhitena Brahmarupo yosavanandah T, A., Ah. V, 
351. ) It arises when the internal air assumes the form of 
Samana in the heart. 

( V ) Mahananda is an experience higher than the above. 
In fact it is called Mahananda for this very reason. In it 
there is no subjective extrovertnessj nor is there the experience^ 
of any objectivity. It is the pure subjective experience,® It is 
due to the assumption of the form of Udana by the internaUir 
and its going up through the SusumnS. 

{ vi ) CidSnanda is the experience of the Self, manifesting 
itself as the subject, object and means of knowledge; as pervad- 
ing all from Kaia to earth; but as transcending every thing in. 
spite of its manifesting every thing. It is entirely free from all 
that is insentient, because the insentient as such has no being in 
that state.® This experience arises when Udana assumes the 
form of VySna in the Susumna. 

( vii ) Jagadananda is the experience of the Self, free from 
all limitations, because nothing outside it has being, because 
everything is experienced as self, exactly as at the empirical 
level, when the self is identified with body, the body is expert 
enced as the self, but not as separate from it, as its limitation. 


1, T. A., Ah. V, 360-1. 


2, Ibid , 362, 


3. Ibid., 353. 
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It is the experience of perfect freedom, Svatantrya. Here there 
is no room for contemplation; because there is nothing diffe- 
rent from the self. It is so called because all the earlier levels 
of experience have their being in it and spnng from it. The 
rest in this experience is the realisation of the Anuttara.^ 

THE WAY TO RISE TO THE TRANSCENDENTAL LEVEL OF THE 
SUPREME bliss FROM THE SENSUOUS. 

Like the modern psychologists the Kaulism admits the 
relation between senses of perception and the Brain. But 
unlike the psychologists it recognises a connection between 
the senses and the self and holds that the pleasant sensations, 
speaking figuratively, make it bloom and that the experience 
of happiness is the experience of the self as such by fhe self. 

But this experience may be the experience of the limited 
■self, the self as identified with body etc. In such a case the 
self IS not perfect and, therefore, the experience of the bliss is 
naturally imperfect, because the self, limited as it is, is full of 
longings of different types, the satisfaction of one of which 
makes it look for another. And this experience of imperfect 
happiness does not last long, because the senses do not conti- 
nue to bring the desired sensations.^ 

But this imperfect happiness is admitted to be suggestive of 
the perfect, exactly as the constituents of an aesthetic configura- 
tion, presented on a stage or in a ^oem, are suggestive of 
the basic emotion, in the experience of which the aesthetic ex- 
perience at the emotive level primarily consists. And just as 
the aesthetic experience is expeiienced by him alone, who gets 
-completely deindividualised or universalised, so is the perfect 
"happiness. There is, however, this difference between the rise 
-of the fflsthetic experience and that of perfect happiness that 

' 1. T. A., Ah. V, 366. 2. T. A., Ah, XXIX, 81. 
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while in the case of the former the aesthetic susceptibility (Sahr- 
dayatva ) in co-operation with the aesthetic presentation auto- 
matically and unconsciously brings about the deindividualisa- 
tion : in the latter case it depends upon the Yogic power of 
the experiencer to send the vital air to the Susumna and, there- 
fore, involves the will. 

This has, however, to be remembered that the perfect bliss 
does not rise immediately after the forcing of the vital air into 
Susumna. The particular types of vital air are five. The per- 
fect bliss, therefore, arises only when all the types of it have 
gone into Susumna and the universalised self rests on the Jag- 
adananda, as described earlier. 

We know that the sesthetic experience is not the experience 
of a basic emotion in isolation from the situation, mimetic 
changes and the transient emotions, which, presented dramati- 
cally or poetically, suggest it J on the contrary, it is the experi- 
ence of the first in union with the last three. Similarly the Kau- 
lism admits that, when vital air in the form of Apana enters into 
Susumna, there is the rise of Parananda, in which the elements 
of the universalised objective aspects of the sense-experiences 
are present exactly in the manner in which they are in the 
sesthetic experience as a whole without distinction of parts. 

Thus slowly through successive stages of the Brahmananda, 
Mahananda and Cidananda, which have been dealt with ear- 
lier, arises Jagadananda, which is the experience of Siva and 
Sakti in such a union that their distinction from each other 
completely disappears. It is neither the experience of the 
transcendental nor that of the immanent Self. It is entirely 
unpresentable in any way. It is the highest experience, according 
to the Kaulism. The rest on this is the experience of Anuttara.^ 


I. T. A.. Ah. XXIX, 84. 
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ANUTTARA AS THE THIRD BRAHMAN. 

The Kaulism admits a triad of Nara, Sakti and Siva, which 
represents duality ( Bheda ), duahty-cum-unity ( Bhedabheda ) 
and Unity ( Abheda ) respectively. These three are very often 
referred to as Apara,Par.lpara and Para. Brahman, according lo 
the followers of this system, is the third of this triad i. e. Siva, 
which is unity. But it is not such a unity as is admitted by 
the Vedantin in the conception of the Brahman.who, therefore, 
is not very different from the ^Qnya, admitted by the Snnyava- 
din Bauddha. It is not static but dynamical. It pulsates with 
creative energy. It is perfect. It is essentially the power of 
self-consciousness ( Ananda^atkyekaghana )’•. It is blissful, and 
the bliss consists in the upsurge of the creative energy. 

Brahman is the highest of triad of Nara, Sakti and Siva. It 
is the essence of Sakti, which in itself is the essence of Nara.® 
It is the object of worship to those who have not realised their 
identity with such all-surpassing energy. It has sixteen aspects, 
represented by 16 vowels of the alphabetic system. Occasion- 
ally it IS said to have seventeen aspects when Anuttara Kala is 
taken into account.® 

It is both transcendental and immanent. It is transcendental, 
when it is like still, motionless, waveless ocean. As such it is 
essentially light of consciousness ( PrakaSaghana ) such as is 
not self-aware or self-conscious, though the capacity to become 
self- aware or self-conscious is undeniable.* It is characterised 
by the absence of distinction between the subject and the object 
and accordingly by the four aspects of cognitive activity, 
desire to know, illumination of the object, determinative acti- 
vity and definite awareness.® It is one with bliss ( Ananda ) 

represented by four letters “E, R, L and L. 

1. P. T. V., 221. 2. Ibid., 220 3. Ib d , 223-4. 

4. Ibid., 206. F. N 6. Ibid., 224. 
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It is spoken of as the third Brahman, in so far as it is 
essentially objectless will, which is the third from Knya in the 
reverse order of the powers, Kriya, Jflana and Iccha; which 
has its being in the power of bliss, which is essentially nothing 
more than that which manifests itself in will. It is the union 
of forty categories, including Parabhairava, three highest 
powers, Siva, Sakti and their union, and the ordinanly recog- 
nised thirty six categories. It is ever shining and can be grasped 
through contemplation. The practice of Yoga is unnecessary 
for those who are purified by the fall of divine grace on them 
( Saktipata ). 

The third Brahman ( Trtlyam Brahma ) can be interpreted 
from the point of view of Iccha also. For, Iccha is the third 
from Anuttara. Iccha is spoken of as Brahman, because it is 
great and because it is perfect in so far as it is full of what is 
the object of desire, though the object is not different from it.^ 
It is united with all the forty categories as stated above. They 
are one with it. It is essentially of the nature of Conscious- 
ness and in the order of manifestation follows Ananda, which 
in itself marks the culminating point of the Anuttara state, 
which is essentially Akula. 

l^vara also is spoken of as Brahman. Because it is great 
inasmuch as it represents the state of growth of Iccha ; because 
herein what was in unity with it, is manifested separately from 
it. It is the first motion or operation of Kula^akti. Herein 
forty categories have their being as united with one another 
and form the object of consciousness of the supreme power. 

ANUTTARA AS VIJSaTAMATRA. 

Anuttara is Vijfkatamatra in so far as ( i ) it is really aware 
of the subject, object, means of knowledge and knowledge it- 


1. P. T. V., 226. 
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self as non-diflFerent from itself ; ( li ) it is ever shining and, 
therefore, in regard to it the contemplation, which is meant for 
clear grasp of what is obscure, is unnecessary : ( lii ) it is free 
from or is characterised by the absence of all that is objective 
and the Maya, the principle of ignorance and the cause of 
diversity as such.^ 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL interpretation OF ALPHABETICAL 
SYSTEM AND THE PLACE OF ANUTTARA IN IT. 

The philosophical interpretation of the system of articulate 
sounds, the letters, as found in the fourteen aphorisms in the 
beginning of Panini's Astldhyayl, was given by Nandikeivara 
in his Nandike^vara KS^ika. The system of philosophy that 
he built up on the basis of his-interpretation has been discusses 
in the proper historical setting in the Bhaskarl Vol. Ill under 
“Nandike^vara ^aivaism” PP. XLIJf-LI and "Advaita gaivaism 
of Na^dike^vara" PP. CLXXX-a.XXXV. 

The Kaulism offers a philosophical interpretation of the 
Indian alphabetical system from ‘A’ to ‘H’ which is in use even 
to-day. It is evident that this interpretation was given after the 
full evolution of thegarada script, which is in use in the learned 
families in Kashmir even to-day and in which almost all the 
MSS discovered in Kashmir were written. For, Abhinava lO 
his Tantraloka, according to the commentary of Jayaratha, 
refers to the shapes of the letters of the garadS script; and so 
do the quotations also from the Agamic texts, given in support 
of the interpretation ^ For instance, there are such references 
to the first and the eleventh letters. 

While the Pratyabhijfla system is concerned with account- 
ing for what the words stand for, the Kaulism devotes special 
attention to the manifestation of the sounds of the Indian 


1. P. T. V., 59. 


2. T. A , II, (Coinin.), 
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alphabetical system, of which the words are made. It holds 
that the categories, under which all the experienceables are 
subsumed, are nothing but further grossifications of the letters. 

‘a’ asanuttara. 

The Kula system, in its explanation of the manifestation of 
the letters from ‘A’ to ‘H’ seems to have been influenced by the 
analogy of the sex-union '( Caryakrama ). For, there are re- 
peated references to it in this context. The conception of 
Anuttara, which is represented in the alphabetical system by 
the first letter ‘A’, well illustrates the point in hand. We know 
that the birth of a child is due, neither to the male nor the 
female alone, but to the union of the two and consequent har- 
monious mixture of semen ( Vlrya ) of the male and menstrual 
discharge ( Rajas ) of the female, so that the two lose their 
separate entity as we can see in the yolk of peacock’s egg. Acc- 
ordingly the Kaulism holds that the Ultimate Principle, which 
manifests every thing, is not pure unity but unity of Anuttara 
and Anuttara, represented by ‘A’ in which the two lose them- 
selves in each other exactly as the two Akaras merge in each 
other when they are united, according to Panini’s aphorism 
"Atogune”, as has already been stated. It asserts that to admit 
the creation from a single principle or even two independent 
pnnciples, existing in separation from each other, is against 
the fact of experience. 

Thus the letter ‘A’ is Anuttara, the highest principle, acc- 
ording to the Kauhsm, exactly as it is the Brahman, according 
to NandikeSvara : — 

“Akaro Brahraariipah syannirgunah sarvavastusu.” 

It may be pointed out here that just as the Praka^a aspect 
of the Ultimate is referred to as Anuttara, so the VimarSa 
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aspect IS spoken of as Anuttara.^ The latter is often talked of 
as Kaulikl Sakti, Para, Para Pratjbha, Kalakarsinl etc. from 
different points of view. We shall explain the implications of 
these expressions in subsequent sections. 

‘a’ as Xnanda s'akti. 

But according to Panini, two Akaras not only completely 
merge into each other so as to result in short “A’’, but also so 
■unite, according to Panini’s aphorism “Akah savame dirghah”, 
as to give rise to long “A”. This type of union is technically 
called “Yamalarupa” or “Sanghatta”.- Accordingly theKaulism 
asserts that the union of Anuttara ( ^Iva ) arid Anuttara (Sakti) 
gives rise to Ananda and from that the creation proceeds 
exactly as from the union of two persons of opposite sexes sex- 
joy arises and from that proceeds what is responsible for the 
birth of a child. ‘A’ stands for Ananda Sakti, which is more 
perfect ( Purna ) than ^iva, the transcendental ( Para ), and 
Sakti, the immanent ( Apara ). For, it is both transcendental 
and immanent. The former two are limited, but it is free 
from limitation.® It is spoken of as the essence, the heart and 
the highest Visarga. 


‘l’ AS ICCHA SAKTI. 

‘1’ stands for Iccha Sakti. It arises when in the union of the 
two the desire to create springs up. It is free from relation to 
object that is external to it. In it, therefore, there is no element 
of duality. It is the first stage of extrovertness. It is a mere 
tendency to become extrovert ( Bahiraunmukhyamatrarupini )• 
It is characterised by the experience that is referred to in the 
Vedic text by the word Aghora, contemplation on which is 
enjoined in the PaSupata Sutra. It holds within innumerable 
powers, which are represented in the Kaulism by the goddesses. 


1. T. A., II, 74. 


2. T. A., II, 81. 


3. T. A., 11, 81-2. 
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•called Aghora DevK, who are essentially of the nature of ‘free- 
dom’ and, therefore, are free from duality. It transcends them 
and, therefore, is called “Para.”^ 

*1’ AS ISANA, 

\ 

T stands for Mana. This represents universal desire, not 
simply as tending to be extrovert but as becoming extrovert 
and manifesting itself in innumerable powers which are called 
Aghoras’2. This idea seems to have developed from the Vedic 
idea of Sana. 


‘H’ AS UNME^A. 

The letter ‘U’ stands for that stage of the universal mind 
in which it appears as power of knowledge, which is called 
UnmeSa. It is characterised by the rise of the first idea of the 
universe, to be manifested, in the universal mind that was be- 
fore the rise of this idea simply universal consciousness, aware 
of itself and resting within itself.® it is a stage in the mani- 
festation of the Universal Mind that is characterised by duality 
cum-non-duality. It constantly manifests the powers which 
are capable of, not only hurling men down to the low level of 
earthly existence but also of elevating them to union with the 
Absolute. They are called Ghoras. 

‘C’ AS UNATS. 

‘IT represents the stage at which the idea of the objective 
world, to be manifested, assumes diversity and predominance 
so that the power of knowledge gets limited. It is called Onata. 
It is the beginning of the existence of the objective world. 

represents the union of the static will (Aksubdha iccha) 
with the power of fire in its active state. 


u T. A., II, 83. 


2. Ibid., 84. 


3. Ibid., 86. 
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‘R’ represents the union of active will with the power of 
fire. 

*L’ represents the union of restful Iccha with static energy. 

But ‘L’ represents the union of active will with static 
energy.^ 

‘E' stands for the union of Anuttara with Iccha, manifesting 
itself in powers of knowledge and action. Hence it is spoken 
of as Trikona ( Triangle ). Here there is the influence of 
Saradl symbol of this sound as *A*. 

‘Ai’ represents the predominance of Anuttara and Ananda 
in the midst of three powers of will, knowledge and action. 

'O’ represents union of Anuttara and Ananda with Unme^a. 

*Au’ represents the union of the two, Anuttara and Ananda,' 
once again with *0’. Here Knya^akti is clearest.® In ‘E’ it is 
obscure. In 'Ai’ it is clear. In ‘O’ it is clearer. KriyS ^aktl 
is responsible for the being of Ghoratara Devis, which lead 
men lower and lower. 

‘Au’ as the union of powers, is also responsible for revealing 
the Absolute to the limited subject. But this power itself is not 
revealed by any other and, therefore, it is spoken of as Nirafl- 
jana. This is referred to as Tn^QIa also, because it is the har- 
monious union of the three powers of will, knowledge and 
action. In it the powers are free from objective reference. For, 
in the state of union no power can have objective reference, be- 
cause the object of one is the negation of those of the others.® 

‘Am’ or Vindu indicates that the Supreme Power, (Anuttara 
Sakti), though it manifests itself in various forms from 
Ananda to Tri^ula by delimittng itself, yet it does not lose its 


1. T. A., II, (Comm.) 90 
3 Ibid., 114-6. 


2. T. A., II, 111. 
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essential nature, its being as all-transcending light of conscious- 
ness remains unaffected. This Vindu, the transcendental light 
of consciousness, resting at three places in human organism, 
Brahmarandhra, central point between two eyebrows and 
heart, manifests itself as ^iva, Sakti and Nara, or as 6iva, 
Vidya and individual soul respectively, BJt even in manifes- 
ting itself as such it does not lose its essential nature. This 
Vindu manifests itself in each living individual as Jlva also, 
which manifests itself in all letters from ‘A’ to ‘H’, of which 
all expressions are made; as also in the forms of PrSnia and 
Apana. Manifesting itself even as Jiva, Vindu does not fall 
from its essential nature. It shines independently of the illu- 
minating light of the Sun and the Moon : rather the latter owe 
their luminosity to it. For, the same transcendental light, 
delimited by earthly or watery substance, shines as moon etc. 

This Vindu as a letter of the alphabetical system is different 
from *M’ exactly as *R’ *L’ and ‘H’ are different from ‘R’, *L’, 
and ‘H’. 

‘Ah' represents the power of creation that is characterised 
by dualism-cura-monism ( Parapara ).^ It may be pointed out 
here that this system admits three powers of creation, Para, 
Parapara and Apara. They are recognised to be represented 
in the alphabetical system by ‘A’, ‘Ah’ and ‘H’ : and their 
manifestations are admitted to be characterised by unity, unity- 
in-diversity and diversity respectively. The two dots (Vindus), 
which in the symbolical presentation of it, in the alphabetical 
system, are shown after ‘A’, are indicative of the grossification 
of the higher power of creation ( Para Visarga ) represented 
by ‘A’. Accordingly the limited subjects, objects and means 
of knowledge, manifested by it in its extrovert aspect, are- 
gross. Hence though they are essentially identical with Para. 


1, T. A., II, (Gomm.) 141-2. 
42 



critAmu vir. 


6SR 

Saiiivul ( tlic nlfim.ile conncio principle ) jct nppcar to be 
difTcrent from U n“! well iit from one another. 

Jiiit .T! the Sn»l hya tall;*, of Saftcara and Pratitaftcara i. c, 
creation and clc<;tnii.tinn, liecaii'T of cvoiiition of the Tatlvas 
from and mcrpinp of them hacK in, their respective cause?, so 
the Kanin system also spent s of this Parrtpara V'tsarpa and its 
opposite, the J^al ti Kiindnlinl: and Prfma Ktmdnld.n and its 
opposite the Par.'i Kimdalinl, When the Parnpara Visarga 
ceases to he extrovert and, therefore, is like a serpant in deep 
sleep and rests within it^'clf, it is called J?nkti Kimdalinl in so 
far ,as it is identical with Para Sifnvit. rurther, it is admitted 
that the first manifestation of this power of crc-’tion is the vital 
energy ( Pf.lna ), Therefore, at the time of its first manifesta- 
tion it IS called Prfina Kundalika. But when U slowly reaches 
the last stare of introvcrtncss it Is called Para Kundalml in 
so far as it becomes one with Pure Consciousness, resting 
within itself.’ 

Conception of the three forms of ParSpara Visarga, as dis- 
cussed above, is closely related to and points out the way to 
merging back in the Para Samvit. For, the way to merger is 
to check the vital energy from becoming extrovert, from run- 
ning to the external objects through various senses of perception 
and organs of action, by making it introvert and identifying 
it with Para Kimdalinl by taking the process of introvcrtion to 
the extreme through the intervening stage of ^akli Kundalml. 

Tiic created arc not outside the power of creation exactly 
as the waves are not outside the ocean. Just as the waves are 
the various forms of the ocean, which it assumes on account 
of the energy that is there as identical with it, so the manifesta- 
tions at difTcrent levels of the operation of the Visarga Sakti 
( the power of manifestation ) are the forms in which it expre- 
sses itself.2 'H' represents the lowest stage of the power of 

1. T. A., II, (Comm.) 1*2, 2. T. A., II, 147. 
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creation. It is due to the grossification of Parapara Visarga, 
discussed above. Hence it is called Apara Visarga. It is also 
called Hamsa, PrSna, Vyafijana and Spar^a.^ 

THE INFLUENCE OF SEX-LIFE ON THE KULA SYSTEM. 

Visarga as a part of the alphabetical system has a phonetic 
value which is equal to one fourth of the consonant In 
the mystic literature on the Kaula system it is spoken 
of as Kamatattva. It is a sound that is not due to regulated 
flow of the air from wind-pipe and its check at any particular 
places of articulation.® Hence it is inarticulate sound ( Nada- 
matra ). It does not change. It is automatic and does not 
presuppose desire to utter for its being. It is ever continuous. 
It is essentially the eternal Nada that is independent of the 
stroke of air at any place of articulation. As such it is subtle 
and, therefore, cannot be the object of that mental concentra- 
tion or contemplation, which requires a gross object. Even 
as such it becomes a little grossified in the throat of a lady at 
the time of sex*union, when her mind gets perfectly free from 
all objective relations, and becomes perceptible as “Ha Ha”. 
The Kaulism asserts that a person. who is able to concentrate 
his mind on Kama Kala, as a little grossifled in the form of 
“Ha Ha , can bring all beings under his control and can 
bring them even into being.* 

It is a very important contribution of Saivaism that it em- 
phasises the spiritual aspect of the sex-life. To the Saiva thesex- 
life is not for the satisfaction of the sex-instinct. It is not 
for the satisfaction of the blind passion as it is to a modern 
man, ignorant and regardless of the higher values, religious, 
ethical and spiritual. It is an aspect of religious life. It is the 
first sacrifice ( Adiyaga ). Herein the man has to raise him- 


1. T. A., II, 144. 

3. T. A., II, (Comm) 149. 


2. Ibid., US'. 

*. T. A., II, 148. 
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self from the sense-level to the spiritual by identifying himself 
with the divine being in order that the progeny may be possess- 
ed of the divine idea. For, ideas domineering over the minds of 
the parents at the time of sex-union, become the dominant ideas 
in the progeny. It was the realisation of the spiritual aspect 
of the sex-life by the parents of Abhinavagupta that was res- 
ponsible for the birth of such an intellectual and spiritual giant. 

Kavarga : The Kaulism admits that in each of the powers, 
Cit, Ananda, Iccha, Jfiana and KriyS, all the rest also are 
present. Hence it holds that from Anuttara, represented by ‘A’ 
in the alphabetical system, arises Kavarga, which consists of 
five letters from K to I'l. 

Cavarga arises from Iccha. 

Tavaraga springs from Iccha as affected by its object that 
is fiery in its nature, which in the alphabetical system is repre- 
sented by ‘R’. 

Tavarga owes its being to Iccha as related to its object that 
is earthy in its nature and is represented by L in the 
alphabetical system. 

Pavarga is the manifestation of Unme^a, represented by ‘U’. 

These twenty five letters of the alphabetical system represent 
Twenty five categories from earth to Purusa. They are objec- 
tive in their nature and constitute the entire objective world. 
They are capable of being in touch with senses. Hence they 
are called ‘touchables’ ( Spar^ah ). 

THE RISE OF THE SEMIVOIVELS ( ANTASTHA ). 

In the course of the treatment of T and T’ it has already 
been stated that both of them represent Iccha ^akti, the power 
of will, and that the distinction of one from the other lies in this 
that the former has no external objective reference but the latter 
does have it. The semi-vowel ‘Y’ represents Iccha Sakti in 
its inclination towards what is dissimilar to it, e. g. Anuttara, 
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represented by ‘A’, that belongs to a different category of 
articulate sounds ( Vijatiya ). 

Similarly ‘IT, ‘L’. both short and long, as presented 
earlier, in their inclination towards what is dissimilar, e. g. 
Anuttara, are represented by “V* , ‘R% ‘L’ respectively. In all 
these cases the influence of Panini’s aphorism is apparent and 
Jayaratha himself refers to it in the course of his commentary.^ 

This also has already been stated that the letters T, ‘R* ‘L* 
both short and long, represent Iccha Sakti in relation to objects 
of different types. Accordingly it is admitted that these 
letters ‘Y’, ‘R’, ‘L’, when used as constituents of the mystic 
syllables, symbolise the Saktis and, therefore, give them the 
powers to dry up, to burn and to stabilise respectively the object 
in reference to which they are used in mystic practices. Simi- 
larly ‘Y‘ is admitted to invigorate or to strengthen.^ This is the 
mystic explanation of the semivowels in the queer combinations 
of sounds in the religious formulas such as Aim, Hrm, Klim 
etc. Philosophically the semivowels represent the four cate- 
gories, Raga, Vidya, Kala and Kala respectively. In grammar 
the semivowels are called ‘Antastha’ in so far as they stand 
between vowels and consonants and are formed by slight con- 
tact of vocal organs. But in the Kaulism they are so called 
because the powers, represented by semivowels, have their 
being in the powers represented by T and ‘U’, namely Iccha 
and UnmeSa.® Another reason why they are called "Antastha” 
is that they represent the four categories, Raga etc. which are 
the powers, which give individuality, to the individual subject 
and as such are in him in relation of identity. The Para 
TrimSika and the Vivarana of Abhinavagupta on it differ from 
the Tantraloka in so far as the former count Maya instead of 
Kala in the four Saiva categories represented by semivowels.* 


1. T. A.,n, ler. 
3. Ibid., 1B». 


2. Ibid., 167. 

P. T. V.,113. 
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Thus the philosophical interpretation of these letters has 
been clearly influenced by grammar. And there are novel 
explanations of ‘Sparta’, Antastha, as has already been stated, 
and of Usma, as will be given. These explanations elucidate 
the philosophical conceptions of them such as fit in with 
the Kaulism. 

PHILOSOPHICAL INTERPRETATIONS OF RELIGIOUS SYMBOLS. 

There is also an attempt by the exponents of the Kaulism to 
explain the religious symbols in terms of philosophy. For 
instance, they hold that the phallic emblem symbolises the 
Absolute, the Anuttara ; so does the female organ ( Yoni ) the 
Kaulikl Sakti, the Absolute freedom : and the resting of the 
former on the latter symbolises the inseparable union of the 
two. To understand the importance of the philosophical 
explanation of ' the object of worship in the Saiva religion, 
it IS necessary to remember that such an object has been 
worshipped in India for over five thousand years from the 
time of Indus Valley Cultures to the present day. Similarly 
the TriiQla, the Trident, which is invariably found in all the 
Saiva temples, is admitted to symbolise the three powers, 
Iccha, Jfiana and Kriya. 

THE RISE OF THE SIBILANTS. 

•$’, ‘S' and ‘S’, the sibilants, represent three forms of Iccha, 
one free from objective relation, and the other two related to 
two types of object, fiery and earthy, externalised by the 
power of freedom ( Svosma ). It may be remembered here 
that the three forms of Iccha are represented by three letters 
in the alphabetical system ‘1’, ‘R’ and ‘L’ which stand for will, 
unrelated to any external object, related to what is of the 
nature of fire or that of the earth respectively. These three 
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forms of will, symbolised by T *5.’ and ‘L’ give rise to three 
sibilants 'S’ and ‘S’, respectively,^ 


Here again the Kaulism seems to have been influenced by 
sex-hfe. It represents ‘S’ to be the seed of nectar ( Arafta'^ 
Bija ) and the highest spiritual reality and asserts that it be- 
comes manifest in sex-life, when at the first stimulation of 
the organ as well as at its terminating point spontaniously a 
sound closely resembling the last of the sibilants ( Sitkara ) 
proceeds from the mouth. At such a time mind withdraws 
from the rest of the world. Therefore, if one can raise the 
mind from the lower levels, such as the physical, intellectual 
etc., at such a time and take it to that of pure consciousness* 
one can attain the highest spiritual level. 


It mam- 


‘S’ is spoken of as Nirafijana, ‘un manifestable’. 

fests or illumines ( VyakOkarara ) the highest reality which is 
essentially the highest light of consciousness ( Paramapraka- 
^atma ) 2 but itself is not manifested by any other. 

‘H’ is the further grossification of Visarga, as has already 
been stated. These four, S, S, S and H, are called Usma, b^^ 
cause they are the manifestations of the power of the Absolute 
the freedom.® * 


‘K§’ represents the union of consonants. It is called 
KOta-Blja. The Kaulas hold that not only vowels combme 
and represent a combination of powers symbolised by them, 
hut the consonants also. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF DIPTHONGS. 

The Kaulism holds that the object of experience has no 
being independently of the knowing subject. This is signified by 

‘E’, ‘A1’.‘0’,‘AU’. It asserts that this view 


1 . T. A., II, 162. 
3. T.A., ir, 176. 


T. A., II, { Comm. ) 171. 
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is based upon the psychological analysis of the objective 
experience. For, the experience of the object arises only 
when the object rests on, is reflected on, the subjective light 
of consciousness, but neither before nor after the tune of 
rest on the subject. Subject and object are relative terms. 
And the relation that is admitted by the BCaulism is similar to 
the one that is found between ‘A’ and ‘1’ in the production of 
dipthong ‘E’ : i. e, they are so related that they fuse into one. 
In this fusion the first element, the ‘A’, predominates,’^ 

MONISM EXPLAINED. 

There are fifty letters in the alphabetical system Each 
of them, as explained above, represents a separate thing. Thus 
there are fifty things, according to the Kaulism. The ques- 
tion, therefore, arises : “Are all of them real ? And if so, 
how can monism be maintained ?” The Kaulism attempts to 
justify its monistic position as follows * — 

It holds that every thing is essentially of the nature of 
consciousness. The fifty letters of the alphabetical system 
represent the basic forms of consciousness. But they are not 
absolutely independent. The letters from ‘K’ to ‘H’ have their 
being before their external manifestation m the Svaras 
( Vowels ) This fact is indicated by the word “Vyafljana” 
by which they are called. For, it means that they are mani- 
fested ( A’yajyate iti Vyafljanam ). 

Among the Svaras ( Vowels ) also, the last ten from ‘R’ to 
■‘Ah’ are of the nature of combination, either of two vowels as 
in the case of ‘E’ etc. or of a vowel and a subtle element of 
a consonant as in the case of ‘R’ etc. as has already been 
explained. 


• 7 * Ajy 184* 
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As regards the remaining six, the long three are due to 
the relation of the realities signified by short three. Anuttara. 
Iccha and UnmeSa. with their respective objects, which are 
their own manifestations^ and, therefore, are essentially iden- 
tical with them. For. the object of experience is essentially 
identical with the subject, as has already been shown on the 
basis of psychological analysis. 

The Kaulism is called Trika, because it admits three powers, 
Cit( Anuttara), Iccha and Unme^a. to be essential, in so far 
as the power of freedom, Svatantrya Sakti, according to it, is 
nothing bat harmonious union of these three powers.^ It is also 
called Trika for the reason that it admits these three powers 
to be the three ways of entering into the Ultimate. For, 
identification with any one of them leads to the identification 
with the Anuttara, the Bhairava.® 

But the question still remains : “Does not the admission of 
three powers go against monism T' And Iccha and UnmeSa 
also have their respective objects of experience. “Does not 
It, therefore, mean the admission of more than one ultimate 
subject and, therefore, will not such an assertion go against 
monism ?” The reply of the Kaulism to these may be stated as 
follows : — 

The three powers are not independent but the manifesta- 
tions of the power of freedom ( Svatantrya Sakti ), which is 
nothing but the unity of them. It is an idealistic system and 
conceives the Ultimate to be of the nature of min d and ad- 
mits the power of freedom to be the power of the mind to 
manifest itself in all forms of thought. For, mind can be, 
said to be mind, as distinct from all that is not-mind, only if 
It be capable of original stir, consisting in sejf-a wareness, 
which is presupposed by will, which itself is presupposed 


1. T. A., II, 18S— 4. 2. Ibid,, 186—7, S. Ibid., 188. 
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by knowledge; because, for the rise of phenomenon of 
knowledge, the powers of self-awareness, will and know- 
ledge are absolutely necessary. As the mind is mind 
simply because it knows, therefore, logic needs the assum- 
ption of the three powers. But mind can exist, as in the 
case of the Avyatircka TurlyStlta Samadhi, even without 
self-awareness and can become self-aware automatically. The 
power of self-awareness, therefore, has got to be admitted in 
it. This power of self-awareness is called power of freedom. 
Other powers of mind, such as those of will and knowledge, 
arise from it and, therefore, are its manifestations. Hence 
though they are admitted to be important yet they are not 
recognised to be absolutely independent. 

To get over the difficulty to maintain monism, caused by 
the admission of the mind and its power or power and its 
possessor, the Kaulism asserts that the duality, involved in ad- 
mission of mind and its power, is due to the analytical 
approach to the mind : the power is identical with its posses- 
sor, as salt is with the sea-water^ : or, to take the analogy 
from Panini’s grammar, as one ‘A’ is with another in the as- 
similation of the following ‘A’ with the preceding, according to 
Panini’s rule “Atogune” 6-1-97 in such illustration as Simanta.® 
Just as one "A” is perfectly identical with the other in the 
above illustration, and it is only the analytical approach that 
brings out the distinction of one from the other, so in the 
Ultimate, the subjective and the objective principles or Anu- 
ttara and Anuttara or Bhairava and Kauhkl Sakti are thoro- 
ughly identical. Therefore, monism remains unimpaired in 
spite of admission of Kaulikl Sakti, because of the recognition 
of its identity with Anuttara in the highest stage. 

As regards the admission of more than one subject, it 
maybe pointed out that the subjective nature of Iccha and 

1, T. A., II. 192. 2. Ibid,, 161. 
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Unmesa IS not absolute but relative only. For, though they 
are subjects in relation to their respective objects yet they 
are objects in relation to the Anuttara, as is testified by letters 
‘E’ ^nd ‘O’, which represent the conjunction of ‘A’ with ‘1’ 
and ‘U’ respectively and, therefore, of Anuttara with Iccha 
and Unmesa as objects of experience. The admission pf 
more than one subject also, therefore, does not go against 
monism. For, only one of them, the highest, represented by 
*A’, is so absolutely and the rest are so relatively only. 


THE MEANING OF AHAM. 


In Panini’s system of grammar there is the technique of 
referring to a group of letters by mentioning the first and the 
last letters. This is called Pratyahara. Thus the word “Ac” 
stands for all vowels from “A” to “Au”. The Kaulism accepts 
this technique in the interpretation of the word “Aham”. It 
holds that "Ah” in “Aham” stands for all letters of the 
alphabetical system from “A” to "H” and, therefore, signi- 
fies all the basic ideas, manifested by the Absolute, the Anu- 
ttara, in union with the power of freedom. 


And "Am”, the last part of the word “Aham”, stands for 
Vindu and signifies that the Absolute, the Anuttara, though 
manifesting m all forms of thought, represented by letters of ' 
t e alphabetical system, does not lose its essential nature, rests 
in Its own unbroken light of consciousness.! 


The word “Aham" ordinarily is used as eqnivaleol of 
English word I , wbch presents a determinate idea of seif 

“ T of 

the Kauhsm for the highest subject, which is unity of the Annt- 

ara and Annttera. „ die Ataolate and ite power of fre^om, 
for a deter minate idea, beeanse there 
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IS nothing from which the Highest Subject can be contradis- 
tinguished. It represents the perfect, outside and independently 
of which there is nothing.^ For, all the basic ideas, repre- 
sented by letters from ‘A’ to ‘H , and, therefore, all ideas, which 
are of the nature of configuration of some of them, { and 
there is no object of common experience which is not such ) 
arise from and rest in the Absolute in so far as they are in 
its power of freedom which rests on Him.® It represents, in 
other words, the absolute Unity of subject, object and means 
of knowledge and, therefore, stands for the Supreme Thought, 
the “Bhairava”.® The efficacy of all the religious formulae 
( Mantras ) depends upon the rise to this Supreme Idea.^ 
It IS the highest religious formula ( Paramantra ). It is the 
capacity to rise to this idea that is the characteristic of a spiri- 
tual preceptor. 

INOFLUENCE OF THE UPANISADIC THOUGHT. 

The Kaulism developed under the influence of the Upanisa- 
dic thought, as presented in the Aitareya Upanisad. Abhinava- 
gupta refers to this fact.® He points out that the influence of 
the sex-life on the Upanisadic thought is very clear; that ‘A’ is 
recognised to be “Brahman” and that the menstrual discharge 
{ Rajas ) and semen are recognised to be fire ( Agni ) and 
sun ( Aditya ) respectively. And Jayaratha in his commentary 
gives extensive quotations in support of these views as 
follows : — 

“Yadetat striyam lohitam bhavatyagnestadrupam tasmatta- 
smanna blbhatseta, Atha yadetat puruse reto bhavatyadityasya 
tadrupam tasmattasmanna blbhatseta” 

Ai.U. 

“Ah iti Brahma tatragaiamahamiti.” T. A., II, 217. 

1. T. A., II, 106. 2. Ibid., 196. 3. Ibid , 19B. 

A. T. A., II, 212. 6. T. A., II, 216. 
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KAULIKt ^AKTI. 

The two important questions, which are raised in the begi- 
nning of the Para Trimsika, are ( i ) what is Anuttara and ( ii ) 
what is Kanlikt Sakti?^ The first we have attempted by 
discussing the various meanings of “Anuttara” and by point- 
ing out its place in the Kula system, on the basis of the 
philosophical interpretation of the Indian alphabetical system. 
Let ns, therefore, now discuss the conception of the Kaulikl 
Sakti 

This KauhkI Sakti is discussed in the Para Trimsika Viva- 
rana m the course of the commentary on verse 2; in the presen- 
tation of the various meanings of Mahabhaga in verse 3; and 
in the Tantraloka Volume II, from Page 74 onward. It is- 
referredtoas Anuttara, Para-Pratibha, Khecartetc., accor- 
ding as it is looked at from different points of view, meta- 
physical, mystic, idealistic, epistemic, psychological etc. For, 
the peculiarity of the Kashmir Saiva thinkers in general and 
of Abhinavagupta in particular is that their philosophical 
concepts are not narrow so that they can explain only a cer- 
tain field of experience and not others. On the contrary, they 
are so broad and comprehensive that every phenomenon can 
be explained in terras of them. 


KAULIKt ^AKTI AS A MOTIVE FORCE. 

Itisafaet of experience that when we know an external' 
in ntrant object, we experience some subtle motion within 
The Kaulikl Saktusthat whichis responsible not only for 
this subtle motion but also for that whichis found in body 
vital air etc. It is the power that is present in the Brlhml 
etc. as also in the Susumna, which is the central point in the 

Yoga 

t. P. T. V., 61. ■ 
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The entire universe has its being in it just as the lotus seeds 
do in the seed-vesel of lotus. It is present in the body and 
vital airs etc., but is essentially different from them.^ It is 
that to which the PrakaSa, the Anuttara, is related by the rela- 
tion of identity. 

It is to be very clearly remembered that the Bhairava is 
responsible for both the creation and annihilation and that m 
the former the power, the Sakti, predominates and in the 
latter that in which the ‘Sakti’ has its being. Accordingly when 
the texts talk of the creation they often speak of Anuttara as 
present in the Sakti as identical with it.^ Creative state is Aham 
but the annihilatory state is Ma Ha A. 

FIVE MEANINGS OF MAHXBHAGA, AS DEFINITIONS OF THE 
KAUEIKI ^AKTI. 

( i ) Mahabhaga is that, devotion to which, according to 
the instruction, given in the literature on the Kula system, 
brings to the devotee almightiness.® ( ii ) It holds within all 
the thirty six categories, admitted by different schools of Sai- 
vaism. The highest category, the §iva, is just an aspect of 
her. ( iii ) The Mahan ( Buddhi ) which at the empirical level 
receives the reflection of the external object, is also just an 
aspect of her in so far as it is nothing but Cit or Samvid which 
is spoken of as Buddhi when it determinately grasps the mani- 
festations of the "power of freedom” ( Svatantrya ). This 
idea is echoed by Ksemaraja in his famous aphorism "Citireva 
eetanapadadavarOdha cetyasamvedinl Cittam”. ( iv ) The 
fourth meaning is very closely connected with the Kaula theoiy 
of pleasure and pain. It is, therefore, necessary to state it 
lere briefly. 

1. P. T. V., 61-2. 2. P. T V., ( r. N. ) 63. 

3. P. T. V.. 66. 
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THE KAULA THEORY OF PLEASURE, BASED ON THE CON- 
CEPTION OF KAULlKi ^AKTl. 

Every system of thought has its own theory of pleasure 
and pain. According to the Sahkhya, it is the experience of 
the predominant Sattva in external objects or in the forms of 
the Buddhi itself, such as the religious merit or virtue, wisdom 
and freedom from attachment. According to the VaiSesika, it is 
an experience which is invariably agreeable. ( Anukulaveda- 
nlyam sukham ). .A.ccording to the Mahabharata ( S. P., 295, 
7. ), Sukha is the object of desire ( Yadistam tat sukham 
prahuh ). Bhartrhari holds that pleasure is nothing but the 
removal of discomfort, pain or suffering. 

“Pratlkaro vyadheh sukhamiti viparyasyati janah” 

Some followers of the Vedanta maintain Sukha to be mere 
negation of pain ( DuMfaabhavarOpa ). 

The Kula system in the presentation of the theory of plea- 
sure seems to accept or at least refers to the Sahkhya theory 
that virtue, power etc. are the forms of the Sattva aspect of 
the Buddhi and that pleasure is nothing but the experience 
of the predominant Sattva. But it improves upon the Sahkhya 
conception in the light of the distinct conception of the quali- 
ties C Gunas ), according to the Kashmir Saiva Thought, which 
may be presented as follows : — 

All the three schools of Kashmir admit the identity of the 
individual subject with the Universal Self, like the Vedanta. 
But the apparent difference between the two lies in this that 
the former identifies itself with the intellect, vital air, body 
etc., and, therefore, its powers of knowledge and action are 
limited. The individuality of the individual consists in the 
ignorance of its true nature as identical with the Universal, 
due to the aforesaid identification. 

Now Sattva is nothing but the limited power of knowledge 
and so Rajas is the limited power of action. They constitute 
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the limitations of the individual and are responsible for the 
experiences of pleasure and pain. This point may be elabo- 
rated as follows : — 

The Ultimate Reality is self-luminous and self-conscious 
( Praka^avimar^amaya ). The two, self-luminosity and self- 
consciousness, are inseparable. This is the mystic conception 
of the Reality. In the metaphysical context the self-cons- 
ciousness or Vimar^a is spoken of as “freedom” ( Svatantrya ) 
or “freedom to be” ( Satta-Bhavanakartrta, Bhavane svatan- 
tryam ) in so far as it is responsible for the manifestation of 
the endre universe. As such it is called the power of action 
which is responsible for all volitional, mental and physical 
phenomena. But this very self-consciousness or Vimar^a is 
called Ananda ( Spiritual bliss ) when it rests on the Praka^a 
aspect. 

To the Ultimate metaphysical principle, the entire mani- 
festation shines as “1”, as identical with the Self. But at the 

X 

lower levels of SadaSiva and Bvara the manifestation' does 
not shine as “1” but as “this”. That which is responsible for 
the appearance of the manifestation as not-self, not-I, “This” 
or object is called the Maya or Mahainaya at the empirical 
and the transcendental levels respectively. The Maya is of 
the nature of negation, darkness or obscuration, because it is 
responsible for negation or obscuration of the true nature of 
the manifested as Self and its appearance as not-self or object. 
In itself it ( Maya ) is the negation of both Satta and Ananda. 
It is nothing more than a form of the power of action.’^ 

The PrakaSa at the level of the Sadagiva appears as the 
power of knowledge; and VimarSa appears as the power of 
action at the level of Bvara, because they are related to dis- 
tinct objectivity, the “This”, because of the influence of the 
Mahamaya. 

1. I. P. V. V.,Vol, IIT, 361. 
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When the “this” is split up into innumerable “thises”, be- 
cause of the influence of the “Maya” at the empirical level, 
the powers of knowledge, action and obscuration appear as 
Sattva, Rajas and Tamas.^ 

Thus the Saiva conception of qualities ( Gunas ) is diffe- 
rent from that of the Sahkhya. For, the Sahkhya holds them 
to be aspects of Prakrti in their state of equilibrium and, 
therefore, to be the ultimate constituents of the objective 
world. But to the Kashmir Saivas, they are not such. On 
the contrary, they are limited powers of knowledge, action 
and obscuration ( Maya ), as has been stated above. Three 
things, however, have to be remembered : ( i ) that Sattva is; 
a limited form of the power of knowledge and so Rajas is. 
that of the power of action ( « ) that these powers appear 
in their freedom from limitations at the level of SadaSiva 
and at that of Rvara, respectively, where the totality of 
manifestations is experienced, not as *1” but as “This” on 
account of the MahSmaya, which is nothing but a form of the 
power of action : and ( iii ) that the powers of knowledge and 
action are but forms of Prakafe and Vimar^a respectively. 

Accordingly the Saiva explains why the Sattva is of the 
nature of light ( Praka^a ) and pleasure { Sukha ) as follows: — 

The Ultimate origin of Sattva is the VimarSa, which resting 
on the Praka^a, from which it is inseparable, is called Ananda. 
The Sattva, therefore, is pleasure and light ( Sukhapraka^a- 
maya) because it shares the nature of bothPraka^a andVimarSa 
or Ananda, because it is nothing more than Praka^a and 
Ananda, appearing as limited by individuality. For, the diffe- 
rence between Ananda and Sukha and the Universal light of 
consciousness and the individual is that the former is free 
from all limitations but the latter is limited. 


1 . Bh., Vol. II, 286 
43 
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' Similarly he explains why Rajas is essentially action and 
pain by drawing attention to the facts that it originates from 
the power of action and that in it the light (PrakaSa)is 
mixed up with darkness (Apraka^a), because Rajas is mixture of 
Sattva and Taraas : accordingly pain is consciousness of being 
of an object coupled with the awareness of its not-being as 
desired.^ He also explains why pleasure and pain are not 
mere negations of each other, as some Vedantins hold, by 
referring to their ultimate origin from Satta ( the power to be). 

THE FOURTH MEANING OF MAHABHAGA. 

In presenting the fourth meaning of Mahabhaga Abhinava- 
gupta dissolves the compound as “Mahasya sarvatokhandita- 
paripOrnanirargalanirapeksasvatantrya - jagadanandamayasya 
a-lsadbhagah sukhalaksana amSa yatah” ( P. T. V., 68-9 ), 

This may be explained as follows : — 

The word “Bhaga” ordinarily means “part” which may 
still be united with the whole. But here it is used in the sense 
of part that is separated from the whole as is a drop of the 
water separated from the ocean, because of the striking of the 
wave against a rock. This meaning is got by adding the 
affix “Ac” to the word “Bhaga”, according to Panini’s aphorism 
*‘Ar& adibhyoc”. Thus it means a part that is separated from 
the whole and is determinately experienced as distinct, not 
only from that of which it is a part but also from otherthings.^ 

“Maha” means the Ultimate Reality that is characterised 
by unbroken, continuous, perfect, unrestrained and obsolutely 
independent freedom, and is essentially of the nature of 
the highest bliss, technically called Jagadananda, which is 
oxplamed in the section “Realisation of Anuttara through the 
activity of vital air”. 


J, Bh., Vol. I, 290-1. 


2. P. T. V., 67-8. 
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A means “small”. «‘Bhaga” means the separated parts, 
called Sukha. 

Mahabhaga or Kaulikl^akti, therefore, means that because 
of which the individual subject experiences ‘pleasure’ which 
is but a small particle of the highest bliss technically called 
JagadSnanda.^ 

This point will become clear if we remember that, according 
to the Kaulism, pleasure is due to entering into or resting on 
the VisargaSakti or Kaulikisakti, which is the highest and the 
greatest bliss. But the limited subject at the time of experience 
of pleasure is not aware that he is resting on the KauliklSakti 
or Visarga Sakti. Hence he has the experience of a part only 
of it, which is called Sukha.^ That is as follows : — 

We are familiar with the two important technical terms 
in the Kashmir thought, Prak3^a and VimarSa, and know that 
Ananda is nothing but the rest of the latter on the former 
that is inseparable from it. In the case of the individual 
subject the two are obscured by the principle of obscuration, 
the Maya, and, therefore, appear as limited. The limited 
appearance of PrakaSa and Ananda in the limited subject is 
called the quality of Sattva. It is limited light of knowledge. 
It has limited objective reference. It illumines some object to 
the exclusion of the rest. This much is due to the Praka^a 
aspect. It is on account of this that Sattva is admitted to be 
‘luminous’ ( Fraka^a ). But Praka^a is inseparable from Vima- 
rSa : and the latter resting on the former is Snanda. There- 
fore, in the individual subject the limited VimarSa, resting on 
the limited Praka^a, is pleasure ( Sukha ) which is distinct from 
Ananda. For, Ananda is the rest of VimarSa on Praka^a, in 
their absolute freedom from all limitations. This explains why 
the Saiva admits the Sattva to be not only of the nature of 
light but of that of pleasure also. 

1. P. T. V., 68-9. 2. Ibtd., 69. 
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( V ) Which shares in or gets one with the Ma Ha A, the 
Absolute in the state of dissolution.^ 

Thus the Kaulikl^akti from the mystic point of view is 
that the concentration on which leads to the acquisition of 
omnipotence. Metaphysically it is the origin of all the thirty 
six categories. Epistemically it is that which receives the 
reflection of external objects in so far as Buddhi is just an 
aspect of it, because Buddhi js nothing but Cit itself when 
grasps the limited manifestations determinately. Psychologi- 
cally it is the principle in terms of which the essential nature 
of Sattva and, therefore, of pleasure is explicable. 

KAULIKl ^AKTI AS A FACTOR IN SENSE-EXPERIENCE, 

This very Kauliki Sakti, as the power of hearing, unite! 
together the units of articulate sounds, the letters, which owe 
their being to its own subtle slight motions, as they strike the 
drum of the ear in succession, and grasps them together. As 
such it is “the freedom to unify” ( Anusandhanakhyam svS- 
' tantryam ). It is responsible for all activities of the senses of 
perception, which lead to the rise of perceptual knowledge 
in consequence of putting together of the sensations, as well 
as of those of the organs of action.® 

It may be added here that this view of the Kaulikl Sakt 
is in perfect consonence with the Vedantic view, presented in 
the Kathopanisad ( 2-3 ) as follows * — 

“Yena rupam rasani gandham ^abdasparSau ca maithunam 
Etenaiva vijanati kimatra pariSisyate ” 

So far we confined ourselves to the presentation of the 
various concepts of the KauliklSakti on the basis of the Para 
Triihiikd Vivarana. In the following few paragraphs we shall 


1. P. T. V., 69. 


2. Ibid., 71. 
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discuss the concepts of the sEuie as found in the Tanttaloka, 
though some of the concepts are essentially the same as those 
discussed above. 

EAULXKt ^KTI AS THE POWER OF MANIFESTATION. 

The Ultimate, the Anuttara, manifests itself as Siva and 
Sakti and various innumerable objects of the world through His 
power ( Sakti ). This ^akti, through which the universe (jagat) 
is manifested is called Kauliki Sakti. In this context the uni- 
verse IS referred to as Kaula and Akula. It is called Kaula in so 
far as it has its being in the Kula, the Anuttara (Kule bhavam). 
It is called Akula inasmuch as it is manifested and, therefore, 
is different from Kula, which is not manifested. ( Kuladanya- 
davabhSsitam Siva laksanam akulam ). 

It may be noted here that the universe, which is referred 
to as both Akula and Kaula in this context, is spoken of as 
having its being in both the Kula or the Anuttara, and the 
Kauhkl Sakti. In the latter it is said to exist in relation of 
identity. 

This seems to imply that the Universe is within the Sakti 
and is spoken of as within the Anuttara inasmuch as the 
Sakti, within which the universe is, is in relation of identity 
with Anuttara, exactly as what is in the house can be said 
to be in the AkaSa, because the ether in the house is essentially 
identical with universal ether. 

This is the metaphysical conception of the Kauliki iSakti. 
It shows its relation with the universe as also its peculiar fun- 
ction. According to this, the universe has its being in it as 
identical with it. 

(Kule bhavam akulatmakaulam.tadyasyam antastadatmyena 
asnti Kauliki gaktih. T. A„ II, 76. ) 
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And its peculiar function is that it manifests the universe as 
apparently external to it ; it grossifies what exists in it in a 
subtle form. 

( Kiiladyadanyadavabhasifam tasya prak^aikarGpat* 

vena dyotamanasya sa para viiSvapSranasvabbavS., 

T. A., II, 75.) 

KAULIKl^AKTI AS PARA-PRATIBHA. 

We have discussed the conception of Para as the ultimate 
origin of all articulate sounds in the context of the Para Trim- 
^ika in Chapter II of the first part; have shown, in the course of 
tracing the evolution of the Kaulism, how the concept of Para 
was accepted by the later writers on the Philosophy of language 
under the influence of the Saivagamic system, like Nagefe 
Bhatta, though the earlier authorities on the subject, like 
Bhartrhari, did not admit it; and have pointed out in the 
Indian Esthetics, second edition, P. 572~4, that the inarti- 
culate musical sounds, produced by human organism, belong 
to gross PaSyantT and those produced by musical instruments do 
to gross Madhyama, a view which is a mere reflection of 
what Abhinavagupta has said on the subject in the Tantraloka 
Ahnika TI P. 226-32. 

The concept of KaulikiSakti as ParS-PratibhS is an im- 
provement on that of Para. For, while the concept of ParS 
is concerned with the explanation of the rise of the gross 
articulate sound or the inarticulate musical sound from the 
Sound-Absolute, the concept of Para PratibhS is an attempt 
to account for every thing, whether sound or the thing signi- 
fied, in terms of a single principle. 

Thus, Para is that m which all the letters have their being 
in the original, unconventional and eternal form, as identical 
with it. It is free from even the touch of limitation. It is 
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of the unsurpassed unitary nature. But as Pratibha it holds- 
within, not only PaSyantt etc. but also the endless variety of 
objects as identical with itself. For, it is not reasonable to 
admit that any thing that is not in it has its being anywhere.. 
It is the first, the original, consciousness. As such it is called 
“Parfi-Pratibha.”^ 

This metaphysical conception of Para as Pratibha seems 
to have been the origin of the poetic conception of ‘Pratibhfi' 
( Poetic genious ), because the poetic genius holds within all 
the poetic ideas, which find expression in poetry, exactly as 
the Para Pratibha holds within the endless variety of objects 
that it manifests. 


But we do not know which of the two concepts, Para as 
Sound-Absolute or Pratibha as poetic faculty, is historically 
prior. Therefore, we may as well say that the Monlstic;i5aivaism 
of Kashmir seems to have been influenced by the poetic con- 
ception of Pratibha, the poetic genius, which is the capacity 
to build up in imagination such constructs as are not built 
merely out of the material in the stock of memory, but are 
entirely new. The Ultimate is admitted to have such a power 
in the highest degree. It is called “Para-Pratibha”, and is recog- 

ny external aid, much as the poetic genius is of 
producing new imaginative constructs.^ This power is called 
A« .,.0. ThU i, b, 

kaulikKakti, thepars-pratibhs, as universal 

INDETERMINACY. 

This system admits that the vital air blows over a distance 
of sixteen Tutis ( a Tuti is two and , c 

when an indiv idual subject determinatelv ^ 

— — u^J ^ueterminately p erceives an object ^ 
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(Nllam grhnatah pra^astutisoda^akatma vedyaveiaparyaota- 
mudeti ). When vital air covers the distance of the first Tuti 
there is no consciousness of diversity whatsoever. In the 
second there is the subtle emergence of the subject. In the 
last there is complete grasp of the object. In the last but one 
there is clear consciousness of the subject. Out of the remain- 
ing twelve, in the first six the various stages of the indetermi- 
nate cognition arise and so do those of the determinate 
cognition in the last six. 

In the rise of indeterminate cognition there are four stages 
{ i ) tendency to rise, ( ii ) commencement of the process of 
rise : ( These take place in two Tutis each, because they are of 
the nature of slight motion, which being of nature of succes- 
sion necessarily involves more than one moment) (iii) comple- 
tion of the process of rise (iv) discharge of its causal function. 
Each of these last two takes only one Tup, 

Similarly in the rise of determinate cognition there are 
five stages. In the first stage indeterminacy tends to disappear. 
In the second it completely disappears. In the third the dete^ 
minacy tends to rise. In the fourth the process of rise begins : 
it takes place in two Tutis. In the fifth there is clear emer- 
gence of the determinate idea. 

This analysis of the cognition is made to explain the my- 
stic practice of the Saivaism of Kashmir. The Kashmir Saiva 
mystics, like Kallata, hold that control of the vital air at the 
second Tuti and concentration of mind on the Subject, which 
appears in it and is characterised by omniscience and omni- 
potence, lead the mystic to the acquisition of omniscience and 
omnipotence. 

And Abhinavagupta makes use of this view of the mystics 
to explain the Kaula conception of Para Samvid as follows .— 
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Though the conception of four stages of the indeterminate 
cognition, presented above, may not appear to be very scienti- 
fic and psychological to an ordinary reader, yet those who 
are thoroughly familiar with Indian thought, in which the 
four stages or successive forms of speech ■( Para, PaSyantI, 
Madbyama and Vaikharl) are recognised, will immediately 
see that the analysis of the indeterminate cognition into four 
stages is on the same lines as that of speech into Para etc., 
and will admit the rationality and soundness of the former, 
much as that of the latter. Of course, ordinarily neither the 
perceiver is conscious of the four stages of the indeterminate 
cognition, nor is the speaker of those of the speech. 

The analysis of the cognitive process, involved in the rise 
of determinate cognition, presented above, reveals that it is 
necessarily preceded by the indeterminate, which has four 
stages; and that between two indeterminate cognitions there is 
an undeniable gap (AntarSla’^), which is constituted by Pure 
Consciousness ( Samvid ). For, without it, the two cannot be 
separated from each other. Admitting, therefore, that what is 
true of microcosm is equally so of macrocosm, Abhinava 
holds that the Kaulikl£akti is like universal indeterminate cog- 
nition and as such holds within all that appears in the exter- 
nal isation of the universe, exactly as all that appears in the 
determinate cognition is necessarily in the indeterminate; and 
that this Kaullkl^akti presupposes pure consciousness (Samvid) 
exactly as the indeterminate cognition in an individual subject 
presupposes the subject in which the cognition rises. 

The admission of the pure Samvid as the presupposition of 
all cognitions, indeterminate or determinate, is very much 
like the Alaya Vijfiana, admitted by the VijfianavadinBauddha, 
to which Abhinavagupta explicitly refers in this context,^ 


1. P. T. V., 106. 


2. Ibid., 108-0. 
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CONCEPTION OF MOKSA IN THE KULA SYSTEM. 

The Kula system speaks of Moksa or ‘Liberation’ in diffe- 
rent terms, such as ( i ) Khecansamya or Khecarlsamata, ( h ) 
Bhairavaikatmya, ( iii ) Kaulikasiddhi. It is discussed in diffe- 
rent contexts in the Para TrimSika Vivarana and in the Tantra- 
loka Ahnika in. In fact the purpose ( Prayojana ) of the 
Para Trim^ika, according to Abhinavagupta, is to bring about 
liberation in life ( Jivanmukti ), Various interesting problems 
are discussed in this connection e. g. How is it got ? What 
are the means to it ? What is the experience that the finally 
emancipated has ? How does the objective world appear to 
the liberated in life ( Jivanmukta ) ’ We shall discuss them in 
due order. 


( i ) MOKSA AS KHECARISAMYA. 

The Kula system speaks of Mok$a as Khecarlsamya or 
KhecarlsamatS. It is referred to in the very first verse of the 
Para Trimiika : — 

“Anuttarani Kathandeva sadyah kaulikasiddhidam 

Yena vijiiatamatrena Khecarlsamatam vrajet”. 

It stands for both, liberation in life and that after separation 
from the physical body. 

jfVANMOKTI AS KHEGARISaMYA. 

Jivanmukti as Khecarlsamya consists in looking upon the 
various states of mind, as affected by anger, desire, avarice 
etc. to be identical with Anuttara and in recognition of the self 
as non-dififerent from Anuttara. To bring out the full implica- 
tion of “Khecarlsamya” let us discuss the meanings of its 
components, ( i ) Khecafl and ( h ) Samya. 

( i ) “Khecan” stands for a concept of the power of the 
Ultimate, in terms of which the experiences of the limited in- 
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dividual subject are accounted for. For, Khecarl is conceived 
as the power that has its being in the ‘Kha’, the Brahman,’- the 
Anuttara, as identical mih it and as such is responsible for the 
rise of the objective knowledge in the individual subject as well 
as for his pursuit of certain things and avoidance of others. 
It manifests itself as internal and external senses as well as 
their respective internal and external objects, such as pleasure, 
desire, anger etc. and jar etc. respectively. But in spite of 
this, it remains unaffected in its essential nature. 

Thus Khecarl is responsible for the manifestation of the 
apparent diversity, which is essentially identical with it.^ 
And itself it is identical with Anuttara aS its very name 
implies. 

(KheBrahmani abhedarupe sthitva carati visayamavaga- 
mayati. P.T.V. 39.) 

( li ) “Samya” is the opposite of “Vaisamya”. And Vai* 
§amya consists in looking upon the diverse mental affections 
and the external objects, which cause them, to be essentially 
different from Anuttara.® It is due to the ignorance of the 
essential nature of the true self. The transmigratory existence 
and bondages are due to it.* 

Khecarl-samya, therefore, consists in looking upon the 
various states of mind, affected by anger, desire, avarice etc. 
and the external objects, which cause them, as identical with 
Anuttara and in recognising the individual self as non- 
different from Anuttara. It is due to the removal of ignorance 
of the essential nature of the self. It is the realisation of the 
identity of the individual self with the Universal, similar to 
that of Khecarl with Anuttara, 


1. P. T. V., 39 

3. ibia., 41. 


2 Ibid., 40. 
4. Ibid , 40. 
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CONCEPTIONS OF KHECARl ETC. IN THE KULA SYSTEM 
COMPARED WITH THOSE IN THE KRAMA. 

We have just discussed the concept of Khecarl in the Kula 
system. It may be added here that it is the topmost of the 
five powers. Its place in the Kaulism is the same as that of 
VyomavameSvarl or Vyome^varl in the Krama system. But in 
the Krama system Khecarl is a very narrow concept, in terms 

of which the being of the individual subject only is accoun- 
ted for. 

The concepts of the remaining four powers in the Kula 
system may be presented as follows : — 

When Khecarl manifests itself as ^unya Pramata in the 
deep sleep, in which there is no consciousness of distinction 
of the subject from the object, it is called Vyomacarl. When 
it manifests itself as the Prana Pramata in deep sleep in which 
there is consciousness of pleasure, as a mere form of conscious- 
ness ( SamvinmatradrguIIase ), it is called Gocarl. When it 
manifests itself as a subject in dream,-in which the objects of 
experience have no being independently of the dreamer, are 
essentially subjective and as such are really non-different 
from him, though they are apprehended differently and, there- 
fore, are spoken of as different from him,-it is called Dikcarl. 
But when it manifests itself as a subject in wakeful state, in 
the objective world,-in which the distinction between the sub- 
ject and the object is clear in so far as the experience is related 
to objects which have being independently of the experiencing 
subject and are such as can be experienced, not only by a 
particular subject but by all others also, -it is called BhDcarl,^ 

t 

The latter four, however, are non-diflferent from the Khe- 
carl Not only these four powers but also the limited subject. 


1. P. T. V . 39. 
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the mind, the senses and external objects ate essentially non- 
different from the KhecarL For, nothing different ftomit 
can shine. It also appears as desire, aversion, anger and 
other emotions, which being looked upon as different from 
the Anuttara, are responsible for bondage, which is of three 
types, Anava, KSrma and Maylya, as has already been stated. 

The Krama system also discusses similar five powers, 
calling them Vyomavame^varl, Khecarl, Dikcarl, Gocarl and 
Bhacatl But their functions are different. They are con- 
ceived to account for the phenomenon of knowledge and 
action at the empirical level, as has been explained in the 
course of the discussion on Seventy categories of the Krama 
system. But the Kula system adopts them to explain the four 
states of the subject, and to account for the being of objects, 
means, internal states etc. 

KHEOARlSSMYA AS HNAL EMANCIPATION. 

We have discussed above ‘Khecarlsamya’, asstjyiding for 
the Kaula conception of the liberation in life ( Jjvanmukti ), 
But, as pointed out there, it stands for the final emancipation 
also. As such it consists, not in looking upon the entire 
manifestation as identical with Anuttara and in recognising 
the individualj self as non-different from the Universal. 
On the contrary, it signifies the realisation of the essential 
nature of the Absolute, the Anuttara,^ the ever-shining, as 
united with the perfect power, the Khecarl or the KaulikKakti : 
the power, which is related to the Anuttara in the same manner 
as that in which the creative energy is to man : the power, 
which, in ultimate analysis, is nothing but the Self-conscious- 
ness, in which the “this”, which is but the grossification of 
the "I”, is present in the same manner as flower is in seed.^ It 
is the union with Anuttara as united with the Khecarl, Anuttara. 


1. P. T. V., 46. 


2. P. T. V., 46 ( F, N, ) 
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ttara is nnited Tcith the Aenttara- Accord-agly ths eswrracs 
of the Seal smanclpatioa is the experience of the Scr*er>e 
Bliss ( Ananda ), becasse ArsJtJara railed with Aaracrth is 
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the metaphysical inteipretstion of the Indian alphaberrr! 
system. 


{ ii ) MO-eSA AS SHAntAVA’JtAlan'A 

We have discassed the Kaala conception cf libercd'c 
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r. T. f.. 
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This conception of the world from the point of view of 
the liberated, is different from that of theVedantin “Sarvam 
Mialu idam Brahma”. 

This can be attained by him only who is a product of sex- 
unioaMn which male identifies himself with Siva and female 
with Sakti and, therefore, who is capable of keeping others 
in bondage or freeing them from it at will. 

' To him every religious formula ( Mantra ), which presents 
a determinate thought, and the movements of hands and feet 
in order to put them in a definite shape (MudrS ) shine as 
one with the highest power, as non-different from it. 

It is characterised by the consciousness of insentient objec- 
tivity, the body, the vital air and the Ssnya, as nothing but 
sentiency; and by the rise of the individual subject to the 
level of the Universal. It is free from desire, determinate 
cognition and limited action. It is attained in consequence 
of perfect and cpntinuous concentration and full realisation 
of the meaning of “Sauh” i. e. I am SadSSiva : the entire 
creation proceeds from me, 

THE OBJECTIVITY FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE 

LIBERATED IN LIFE, ACCORDING TO THE TANTRALOKA. 

Abhinavagupta has dealt the Kula system not only in the 
ParatrimSika Vivarana, but also in the Tantraloka, as has 
already been stated. To give a complete idea of the liberated 
in life it is necessary to add here what is stated in the Tan- 
traloka on the subject. There the relation of the manifested 
universe with the Ultimate is pointed out to be similar to 
that between a reflecting surface and the reflected. Accord- 
ingly the presentation of the experience of objectivity by the 
liberated in life is clearly influenced by the theory of reflection 


I. P. T. V., 242-3. 
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( Bimba-pratibimbavada ). It is, therefore, asserted that to 
the liberated in life the entire objective world appears as a 
mere reflection on the self^ and, therefore, as really non- 
diCFerent from it, though appearing differently; exactly as the 
reflection of a city on a mirror is really non-different from 
the mirror, though it appears as different. He looks upon 
the entire objective world that is reflected on him as his own 
manifestation. He thinks that he himself is shining as all 
that is reflected. He does not chant any religious formula, nor 
does he perform any MudrS, nor practices any religious rituals, 
nor worships god. For. he looks upon all that as himself. 

( lU ) MOKSA AS KAULIKl SIDDHI. 

We have discussed the various meanings of the word 
“Kula”. One of them presents the conception of the Ultimate 
Reality as that which concretises or grossifies as the entire 
objectivity ( Kolati samstySnlbhavati iti Kulam ). The con- 
ception of Moksa as Kauliki Siddhi is influenced by the idea 
of Kula as presented above. Thus Kauliki Siddhi presents the 
experience of the objectivity by the liberated in life. To him 
the entire objectivity, which is nothing but a grosified form of 
the Ultimate, looses its grossness and appears as nothing 
but “bliss” ( AnandarOpa ),2 as identical with Vimaria ( Free- 
dom ), which constitutes the ‘heart’ the most important aspect, 
of the Ultimate, the transcendental principle of consciousness. 

It consists in the experience of bliss, which is nothing but 
the experience of identity with the Supreme Principle of Con- 
sciousness, the Siva, in indissoluble union with Vimar^a, which, 
from the analytical point of view, is as important an aspect 
of Siva as the heart is of physical organism. 

The Kaulism holds that the contemplation etc. arc not the 
immediate means to the realisation of the Ultimate; that 


1, T. A., II, 246. 


2. P. T. V., 24. 
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grace only is such; that the vital air in the body is instrumen- 
tal in bringing about the realisation of the entire field of 
experience as one with the Ultimate Consciousness; that the 
grace, without any previous Yogic practice, makes the vital 
air ascend to the Brahma Randhra through the Susumna and 
helps the recepient of the grace to realise factually the identity 
of all with the Ultimate. The Kaulikasiddhi, therefore, is so 
called because body, vital air etc. ( Kula ) are instrumental in 
its attainment.^ 

Kaulikasiddhi is interpreted from the mystical as ,well as 
the metaphysical point of view. The above is the mystic 
interpretation. Metaphysical interpretation may be stated as 
follows 

One of the recognised meanings of the word “Kula” is the 
objective universe. Kaulika, therefore, means that which has 
its being in Kula ( Kule jStah or Bhavah ) i. e. all that has its 
being in the universe. “Siddhi” means “separate manifesta- 
tion” ( Bhedavabhasana ). Thus Kaulikasiddhi means mani- 
festation of the entire objective variety as separate from the 
Ultimate Principle as well as from one another. Hence Anu- 
ttara is spoken of as “Kaulikasiddhida” in so far as it is respon- 
sible for bringing about the manifestation of everything.- 

SAMBH.WOPXYA, THE MEANS TO THE LIBERATION, AS 
CONCEIVED BY THE KULA SYSTEM. 

In the Saiva literature generally four means are recognised, 
Anava, Sakta, Sambhava and Anupaya. They have been 
discussed in an earlier chapter. Each of them is for a difi'e- 
rent type of person. Thus, there are some who are so graced 
that they can purify the determinate idea “I am all this” so 
as to eliminate all the elements of determinacy from it indepen- 

1. P. T. V., 26. 2. Ibid., 28. 
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dently of the use of any external means such as Japa etc. 
For them the ^aktop3.ya is prescribed. Others cannot do so. 
For them Xnavopaya is presented.^ 

But neither of the above two means is a direct means to 
the realisation of the Ultimate. The Anava leads to the Sakta 
and the latter to the ^ambhava, which alone is admitted to 
be the direct means. Hence the SambhavopSya is called Sak* 

sadupaya.2 This is the means, which is enjoined bytheKauIism. 
/ 

Abhinavagupta refers to it by different names, such as 
Anuttaropaya, Atmopaya, Icchopaya, Ananyopaya, Abhedo- 
paya, Paropaya and Anupaya. Some of these names are 
used for the means, propounded in the Pratyabhijfia system 
e. g. Anuttaropaya and Anupaya. It is, therefore, necessary 
to point out their distinctive implications in the context of 
the Kula system as distinct from that of the Pratyabhijfia. 

( 1 ) “Anuttaropaya” is a word that is used for AnupSya 
as well as for Sambhavopaya. AnupSya is called Anuttaro- 
paya, because there is no means higher than this, because it 
is related to Ananda Sakti, which is the highest.® But when 
this word is used for Sambhavopaya, it means itbe way which 
leads to the realisation of the Anuttara. 

( ii ) Ssmbhavopaya is referred to as Atmopaya, because 
it is the distinctive means, enjoined by the Kula system : and 
Kula is recognised to be essentially nothing but Atman (Kulam 
atmasvarupantu. T. A., ( Comm. ) XXIX, 4. ). It is re- 
ferred to as such in the Paryanta PaficaSikS, Verse No 20. 

(ill) It is called Icchopaya, because it is related to 
Iccha^akti*: just as Anupaya is called Anandopaya because 
of its relation to AnandaSakti. The relation of the ^ambha- 


1. T. A., in, 310 - 11 . 
3. Ibid., 266-6. 


2. T. A, 1,181-2. 
4 . Ibid., 266 
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vopaya with Iccha Sakti implies that in the final spiritual 
experience attained through this, there is an element of oh* 
jectivity, similar to that which we experience in desire (Iccha). 
But in that, got through Anupaya, there is complete freedom 
from objective relation, similar to that which characterises the 
experience of bliss ( Ananda ).^ 

( iv ) It is called Ananyopaya, because the Nandi^ikha 
Tantra, in the dialogue, quoted by Abhinava, represents it 
( Sambhavopaya, consisting in the contemplation on and in 
the attempt at the realisation of the meaning of “Aham” ) to 
be the only means to the realisation of the Siva, the Ultimate. 
The dialogue runs as follows : — 

Devi • Siva cannot be presented in language. What is 
then the means to realise Him ? 

Sambhu : The Viveka, the self-realisation ( Svatmapara- 
marSa ), the grasp of the meaning of “Aham”, is the only 
means. It brings about the freedom from May5 and gives 
rise to Pratibhajflana.® 

We shall soon discuss “Pratibhajflana”. 

( V ) It is called AbhedopSya in so far as the idea of unity 
or non-difference predominates in it. But the Saktophya is 
characterised by unity-in-difference (Bhedabheda) and the 
Anavopaya is by ‘difference’ ( Bheda ).® 

(vi) It is called Paropaya* by Abhinavagupta in the 
course of a summary-view of the Tantraloka towards the close 
of the 1st Ahnika and at the commencement of the third 
Ahnika, in which he discusses Sambhavopaya;® because he 
recognises it to be the highest means. For, according to him, 
“Anupaya” is simply the culminating point of the Sambhavo- 
paya, as we shall soon show. 


1. T. A., T, 266. 
3. T. A., I, 248. 


2. T. A , Ah. Xin, 104-6. 
4. Ibid, 288. 6./ T. A., II, 1. 
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( Manas ) to know the subtle that cannot be object of sense- 
perception, as well as the sensuous, the sense-contact with 
which is not possible, because of the presence of other things 
between the senses and the objects to be known, or temporal 
or spatial distance : — 

Pratibhat sQksmavyavahitaviprakrstatltanagatajflanam. 

S. P. Bh. on Y. S., 3, 36. 

Tatah Pratibhat sQksmadi pahca saksatkaratmakam ma- 
nasam. ( P, R. on Y. S. 3, 36 ). 

Pratibha upade^adi nairapeksyena 

SQksmadloim manasam yatharthajflanam 

Tatsaniarthyam Pratibham. ( Vartika ) ( Ibid ) 

Viveka and Vivekajajfiana are distinguished from Pratibha 
and Fratibhajfiana at one place, but are held to be identical at 
another. That is as follows — 

The discussions on Pratibha and Viveka come in the context 
of the treatment of the. spiritual powers, which a Yogin is able 
to get in consequence of conscentrations on different things, 
in the third chapter of the Yoga Sutra. Here, in the aphorism 
No. 33 "Pratibhadva sarvam”, it is asserted that a Yogin, 
in whom the capacity to know the unsensed and untaught 
has arisen, can know and accomplish every thing. Here the 
knowledge, that is due to Pratibha ( PratibhajaEna ), is spoken 
of as the precursor of the complete knowledge of distinction 
of every thing from all other things ( Viveka jajflana ) exactly 
as the dawn ( Usa ) is that of the sun. Thus the Pratibha and 
Viveka, and Pratibha jfiSna and Vivekajajfiana are distinguished 
from each other.^ 

But in aphorism No. 54 “TSrakam sarvavisayam sarva- 
thavi§ayam akramam ceti vivekajam jfianam” the Prati- 
bhajfiana and VivekajajfiSna and, therefore, Pratibha and 
Viveka are spoken o f as identical. — 

1. y. D., 348-B. 
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The reason for distinguishing them from one another 
seems to be similar to that on account of which the dawn is 
distinguished from the sun. No body can deny the apparent 
difference between them. But just as the dawn and the sun 
are essentially identical, so are Pratibha and Viveka, and 
Pratibhajflana and Vivekajajfiana. Hence to speak of them as 
identical is not without any rational ground. 

The following question is raised in this context : What 
is the justification for discussing the Pratibhajfiana, which is 
admitted to be unacquired, in the third chapter, which is con- 
cerned with the discussion of the powers, which are acquired 
by means of concentration on various things ? And in reply 
it is asserted that the Pratibha and, therefore, Pratibhajfiana 
may also be acquired by means of concentration on “Ksana”, 
the indivisible fraction of time and the succession thereof. 
“K§ana tatkramayoh saihyamSdvivekajani jafinam” ( Y. S,, 3, 
52. ). It may be remembered that here VivekajajflSna and 
Pratibhajfiana are taken to be identical. 

SIMILAR CraNOEPTlONS OF PRATIBHA AND PR-ATIBHAjS/iNA 
IN ABHINAVAGUPTA, 

Abhinavagupta discusses the mystic conceptions of Pratibha 
and Pratibhajfiana in the course of the detailed discussion on 
the categories as means to the realisation of the Ultimate in 
the Tenth Ahnika, and in dealing with the problem of grace in 
the Thirteenth Ahnika of the Tantraloka primarily. 

POINTS OF AGREEMENT WITH PATAfSjALI. 

( i ) He agrees with Patafijali that Pratibha is the power 
of knowing the unsensed and untaught and that Pratibhajfiana 
is the knowledge that is due neither to the working of the 
senses in relation to their respective objects, nor to the study 
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of the literature concerning them, nor preceptor’s teachings.^ 
He calls the Pratibhajfiana by the name of Mahajflana just for 
the reason that it is not acquired through any external means 2 

( ii ) He IS one with Patahjali in admitting that the Prati- 
bhajfiana gives the possessor the power to know and to accom- 
plish every thing. He compares it with the proverbial Cinta- 
mani,3 which is recognised to be capable of yielding every 
thing that may be desired by its possessor ; and to emphasise 
the agreement quotes Patafl jail’s aphorism : — 

‘Pratibhadva sarvam”. 


AGREEMENT WITH DIFFERENCE. 

Abhinavagupta, like Patafijali, differentiates between Pra- 
tibha and Viveka and Pratibhajfiana and Vivekajajfiana. 
But he differs, not only in the conception of Viveka but also 
in regard to the priority of the one to the other. Pataiijali 
in his Yoga SOtra is under the influence of the dualistic San- 
khya. The Viveka, therefore, according to him, is the know- 
ledge of the distinction of Purusa from Prakrti as also the 
knowledge of every thing with all its special attributes as 
■distinct from every other thing, as has already been stated. 

But Abhinavagupta is a Saiva monist. Viveka, therefore, 
according to him, is both an act and a means. Viveka as an 
act, consists in reflecting over the essential nature of the self 
and consequent realisation of unfitness of the worldly object 
as the object of pursuit and of Siva alone as that which is 
to be realised.* It gives rise to the spiritual knowledge ( Pra- 
tibha jflana ), which brings about liberation, which is nothing 
but identity with the highest reality. 


1 . T, A., Ah XIII, sr 
3. T. A., Ah.'xiii, ar. 


2 . Ibid, ( Comm ) 87. 

4. T" A , ( Comm. ) Ah. XIII, JOB, 
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But Viveka as a means is that which enables a person to 
think on the true nature of the ultimate principle of conscious- 
ness, which IS beyond the reach of the senses and other means 
of knowledge.^ 

From what has been said, another point of difference 
comes out : namely, that, accordmg to Abhinava, PratibhS 
is not the harbinger of Viveka, but the case is quite the reverse. 
The reason for this may be stated as follows : — 

It has already been pointed out that Abhinavagupta deals 
with the problem of Pratibha m the context of grace. And 
it may be added here that he upholds the principle of “Free- 
dom” not only in the context of creation etc. but also in that 
of “Grace”.® There are degrees of it.® The clearest indication 
of one’s being graced is the devotion to Siva. It is of twenty 
seven types.* The highest type of grace liberates the graced 
immediately. The grace, lower than the above, which is 
technically called “Madhyativra”, pats an end to the ignorance 
and is responsible for the rise of spiritual power (Pratibha) 
such as is capable of visualising and realising the ultimate 
Reality, independently of any preceptorial instruction or 
study of the Sastra.® Such a grace not only brings about the 
liberation of the graced but also gives him the power to liberate 
others by just casting a glance with his blissful eyes,® 

This visualisation may be firm or shaky.’ The latter 
needs a teacher, study of the scripture and reasoning to attain 
firmness. The former is the best. The person, who firmly 
visualises and realises the Reality, does not need any Diksa. 
But the one whose visualisation and realisation are shaky has 
to resort to Bhavana® or contemplation etc. 


1. T. A.,.A,h XIU, 112-3. V. Ibid., 82. 3, Ibid., 86. 

<. T. A.. ( Comm. 3 XUI, 87. £. T. A., Ah. XIII, 86. 

6. Ibid, 87. r. Ibid, 80. 8. Ibid., OS 
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The problem of relation between Pratibha and Viveka and, 
therefore, their distinction from each other, comes in the con- 
text of the slow grace ( Manda Saktipata ).^ We shall soon 
discuss Abhinava’s conception of Pratibha in detail. For our 
immediate purpose it is necessary to remember that Pratibha 
IS admitted to be inherent in every sentient being in some de- 
gree or the other. But it may not be manifest for various 
reasons. There are various means to bring about its manifes- 
tation in different contexts. In the context of the slow grace 
the means that is pointed out is the Viveka, as has been presen- 
ted above. The manifest Pratibha, therefore, according to 
Abhinava, follows Viveka.^ 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PATASJALI AND ABHINAVA ON THE 
ESSENTIAL NATURE OF PRATIBHS. 

According to Patahjali, as has been shown earlier, PratibhS 
is a power of mind ( Manas ). Abhinavagupta does not agree 
with this view. His view in the proper context may be presented 
as follows : — 

The Pratibhajflana is represented to be of two types ( i ) 
got through the instruction, given, and initiation ( Dlksa ), 
performed by the teacher ( li ) got independently of the pre- 
ceptorial instruction and initiation. But in every case it is 
admitted to be such as cannot be got through internal or 
external sense. The question, therefore, arises : “How can 
the knowledge, got through the preceptorial instruction, be 
spoken of as that which is got independently of the internal 
or external sense 7 For, the instruction is received through 
the external sense of hearing in co-operation with the internal 
senses, Manas and Buddhi. 

The reply to it may be stated as follows 


1. T. A„ Ab, XIII, 103. 


2, Ibid., 106. 
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According to Kashmir thought, the principle of conscious- 
ness ( Citi ) and intellect ( Citta or Buddhi ) are not essentially 
different from each other. The former, when knowing an 
external object, that is apprehended as different from it as well 
as from other objects, is called Citta. As such it is insentient. 
But when that which is apprehended or shines in conscious- 
ness, is not experienced as different from it, nor is it distin- 
guished from other objects, the Buddhi loses its distinction 
from Citi. 

The Pr5tibhajflana is spoken of as that which is beyond 
the reach of senses, because in it the content of experience does 
not figure objectively as distinct from the cognising principle 
and, therefore, cannot be said to be related to Buddhi, which 
grasps what is separate from it On the contrary, it is related 
to Citi itself as non-diflferent from it.’- Hence the PrStibhajfiana 
is admitted to be a knowledge that is beyond the reach of 
the senses. 

It may be pointed out here that Buddhi is spoken of as 
insentient inasmuch as it is limited. For, according to 
Kashmir thought, though everything is essentially of the nature 
of the light of consciousness, yet all that is limited Is recog- 
nised to be insentient ( Jada }. 

Paricchinna praka^atvam 

Jadasya kila laksanam. T. A. Ah. Ill, 101. 

Abhinavagupta clarifies the idea of Pratibha as a means 
of knowledge in which the known does not figure objectively 
as separate from the cognising principle, by asserting that the 
individual, in ivhom Pratibha has become manifest, rises to the 
level of Sadvidya" though still in the possession of the external 
and internal senses. The implication of this assertion will 
become cle ar if we remember that in the I^vara Pratyabhijfla 

1. T. A., ( Comm ) Ab. XlII, J20-1. 2. Ibid., 118. 
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Vimar^inl, Abhinavagupta maintains that Sadvidya is the means 
of knowledge in the case of the graced, which enables hirn to 
grasp the objectivity as it really^ is, i. e. as non-different 
from the self, Pratibha, therefore, as a means of gfaspiog the 
real is the same as the Sadvidya. 

ANOTHER POINT OF AGREEMENT WITH DIFFERENCE. 

PatajQjali, as we have pointed out earlier, maintains that 
Pratibha and Pratibhajhana, though generally unacquired and 
unacquirable, may also be acquired by means of concentration 
on Ksana. Abhinavagupta agrees with this view. But he 
differs in so far as he does not recognise the contemplation 
on Ksana as a means to the acquisition of Pratibha. On the 
contrary, he holds the concentration on the second Tup to 
be such a means. That is as follows ; — 

We have already discussed the movement of the vital air 
to the distance of thirty six fingur-widths at the time of the 
rise of the determinate knowledge. This distance is divided 
into sixteen parts, each consisting of two and a quarter fingur- 
widths, technically called Tup. Cheeking the vital air at the 
first Tuti and concentration of mmd there, lead to the reali- 
sation of identity with Siva. And similar check and concen- 
, tration at the second Tup result m the acquisition of omnipo- 
tence and omniscience by the Yogin. For, this is the level 
of Sakti, which, because of its being capable of the original 
new creations, is spoken of as Pratibha.^ In this context 
Jayaratha repeats what was said by Abhinava in the Dhvanya- 
loka-locana in defining the Pratibha in a poet . — 

“NavanavoilekhaSalml" ® 

In so doing he follows Kallata, to whom he explicitly refers.* 

1. Bh., Vol. IX, 230 2. T. A., Ah , X, I43' 

3. T. A. ( Comm ) Ah. X, Hi. , 4. Ibid,, 142, 
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abhinava’s cjonception of PRATIBHS. 

Abhinavagupta discusses the problem of Pratibha in 
many contexts. 

Mystic context !— 

We have just compared the views of Patafijali and Abhina- 
vagupta on Pratibha in the context of mysticism. What more 
Abhinavagupta says on Pratibha in such context may be stated 
separately as follows : — 

Pratibha is the spiritual power, on account of which a 
person remains indifferent to the powers ( i ) to hear the 
sound coming from the greatest distance, ( ii ) to enter into 
another’s body etc., which he gets in consequence of the 
tiseofViveka, the knowledge, on account of which a person 
IS able to concentrate on otherwise unknowable Samvid.^ 
This Pratibha makes its possessor rest on the Siva, the ‘Highest 
light’ and enables him to realise the entire objectivity to be 
nothing more than Siva, exactly as the reflected images are 
essentially nothing more than the reflecting surface.^ 

Pratibha may be dim in the beginning in some cases but 
it becomes bright as a result of the preceptorial instruction 
and initiation, performance of the ritual, practice of Yoga 
etc. They are like the puff, which removes the ashes from 
over the cinders and makes them shine brightly : or they are 
like water and manure which bring about the full development 
of the seed of Pratibha into a full grown tree.® 

All the religious practices are meant for bringing about 
the manifestation of the Pratibha, the Samsidhikajaana.^ It 
destroys the impurity, called Mayiya.® 

This Pratibha may be shaky or firm. In the former case 

1 T. A., ( Comm. ) Ab Xtll, 112-3. 2 . ihtd., 114-6. 

'a. T. A., Ab* XIll, 111. 4. Ibid., S17, 6* Ib’d., lOS. 
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to attain firmness it needs reason,^ the study of the Sastra, 
preceptorial instruction, hearing the stories of those who at- 
tained freedom from attachment etc The shaky Pratibha 
expresses itself in the reason that leads to the grasp of identity 
of everything with the Self or in the power to understand 
sacred texts thoroughly independently of teachers and so on. 
Such a reason is often referred to as Pratibhajflana or Tarka, 
which is recognised to be the best of the parts of Yoga ( Tarko 
yogangamuttamam. T, A , III, 14 ). 

And Pratibha mahajilana consists in realising or look- 
ing upon both bondage and liberation and so upon every 
thing as forms of one’s own self independently of any pre- 
ceptorial instruction or the study of the sacred scripture. It 
is due to the lower type of grace ( Madhyativra Saktipata^), 
The liberation is consequent on such realisation. 

According to different types of grace, there are different 
types of Pratibha also Thus the lower type is capable of 
bringing about the liberation of its possessor only, exactly as 
the glow-worm can illumine itself only. The higher can libe- 
rate many, much as a gem can spread its light to others, in 
close proximity to it. But the highest can liberate all exactly 
as the sun illumines all.^ 

The Sambhavopaya is admitted to be essentially of the 
nature of Pratibha, the power that is responsible for the rise 
of the true knowledge of the Ultimate Reality, because the 
final emancipation of the follower of this path is due to the 
spiritual knowledge that it ( Pratibha) gives nse to. 

RELIGIOUS CONCEPTION OF PRATIBHA. 

Pratibha, in religious context, is recognised to be identical 
with the ‘Power of freedom’ ( Svatantrya^akti ). As such 

1.- T.^A., Ah. XIII, 90. 2. Ibid., 86. 3. Ibid., 101 • 
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it is admitted to manifest itself in the forms of the twelve 
goddesses which are the objects of worship in the Krama ' 
system, as also of others which are worshipped for the reali- 
sation of different putposes.’^ 

^^ETAPHYSICAL CONCEPTION OF PRATIBHS, 

We are dealing with the three monistic systems of Kashmir 
here, the Krama, theKula and the Pratyabhijfla. We have 
discussed the conception of Pratibha in the Krama system 
in dealing with a recognised text on it, the Krama Sadbhava, 
and have pointed out that the power of creation is divided 
into ten and Pratibha is the fifth of them : and under the 
shoulder heading “KalasankarsLnl as identical with Bhasa” 
we have shown how Pratibha and BhasS are synonymous 
terms and, therefore, Pratibha is identical with Kalasankar- 
sinl, the ultimate metaphysical principle of the Krama system. 

And in the course of our treatment of the Kula system we 
have referred to the three influences which shaped the Kula 
system and have shown how Somananda’s conception of Para 
was ‘improved upon by Abhinava as Para-Pratibha, the meta- 
physical principle, in terms of which the manifestation, not 
only of the letters of the Devanagarl alphabetical system from 
*A’ to ‘H’, the combinations thereof, the words and sen- 
tences, but also of all that is signified by them is explained*; 
how Kaulikl Sakti is referred to as Anuttara, Para-Pratibh3, 
Khecarl etc; and have presented the metaphysical significance 
of Para-Pratibha under the heading “Kauliki gakti as Para 
Pratibha”. Here, therefore, wc shall confine ourselves to the ‘ 
presentation of the metaphysical conception of Pratibha, accor- 
ding to the Pratyabhijfia system. 

J. T. A„ I, 157-8. 
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THE CONCEPTION OF PRATIBHS IN THE PRATVABHIjSS 
SYSTEM. 

The conception of PratibhS in the PratyabhijilS system is 
discussed in the Rvara Pratyabhijfia VimarJinI I, 7, 2 . Here it 
is established that Pratibha is Maheivara. That is as follows • — 

The^^vara Pratyabhijfia Vimaritnl is an answer to the 
Bauddha objections against the fundamental principle of the 
Pratyabhijfia system, the concept of permanent subject, which 
is perfectly free, is the origin and basis of all phenomena and, 
therefore, is called Mahe^vara. The basic difference between 
the Buddhism and the Pratyabhijfia is that the former holds 
the subject be no less momentary than the object : but the 
latter, while admitting the momentariness of the object, asserts 
the existence of permanent subject and the identity of the 
individual and the universal. 

For a proper understanding of the concept of PratibhS, 
according to the Pratyabhijfia system, it is necessary to keep 
the above and the following fundamental of the school in 
mind : — 

The Pratyabhijfia deals with metaphysical, ethical, epistemic 
and psychological problems, not in isolation from one an- 
other, but as intimately connected, and, therefore, propounds 
a metaphysical view, such as serves as the basis of all others. 
It improves upon the Buddhism, so as to show that unless this 
improvement be accepted, practical life is not possible. For 
instance, remembrance is an important factor in giving detw- 
minacy to indeterminate affection of mind or thought m 
so far as it gives rise to the consciousness of word for the 
organised group of sensations, without which determinacy m 
thought is not possible, even according to the Buddhist 
( Sabhiiapani vikalpakfayam ). It also makes the percipieu 

of an object aware of the pleasant or unpleasant experience 
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that he had of it in the past and so determines his attitude and 
action in regard to it. 

The Realistic Idealism of Kashmir asserts that determina- 
tion of action or behaviour towards a perceived object can 
not be explained in terms of residual traces of the objects, 
perceived in the past ( Samskaras ), as the Buddhist maintains 
or as do the contemporary psychologists who admit ‘modified 
structure of organism, mostly modified brain structure’ left by 
the past experience and call it ‘memory trace’ ; though they 
admit at the same time that they do not know the exact nature 
of this trace. The reason is obvious. It is not only the 
objective reference in remembrance that needs explanation 
and can be explained in terms of residual trace, but also 
awareness of the pleasant or unpleasant experience aroused by 
it in the past, on account of which it is referred to, not as 
“this” but as “that”. Remembrance determines the attitude 
and the action of the percipient of an object, because in it not 
only is the awareness of the object known before, but also of 
the experience that it then aroused. But the past experience 
of the object cannot become the object of remembrance, like 
the object itself. For, one cognition does not become the 
object of another, because every cognition is admitted to be 
self-luminous (Drk svabhasa nSnyena vedya. Bh., Vol. I, 124.). 
Therefore, if it were to become an object of another, it will 
lose its essential nature of self-luminosity. Thus the remem- 
brance such as can be accounted for in terms of the residual 
traces cannot explain practical life. Hence the monistic 
Saivaism of Kashmir admits the all-inclusive Universal Con- 
sciousness, which is free to unify or separate the various 
cognitions, and is characterised by three powers of perception, 
remembrance and diifcrentiation, and call it Mahe^vara. 

The powers rest on the Universal Consciousness, not in the 
sense that it is simply their substratum as the Naiyayika would 

45 
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say, but in the sense that they have their being as one mth it 
and that it is free to make use of them at will separately or 
jointly or merge them in itself so that they have their being in 
a state of identity with it Hence the Universal Consciousness 
is called Mahe^vara. 

The Ahnika VII of the Bvara Pratyabhijfia, in which the 
problem of Pratibha is discussed, is concerned with the pre- 
sentation of the arguments in detail to establish, in the light 
of the philosophy of language, that the powers rest on the 
Universal Consciousness. That is as follows : — 

’ PRATIBHA. 

The consciousness of objectivity is an undeniable fact. It 
may be related to the perceptual, memorial or imagined object. 
The psychological analysis of it from the point of view of the 
Pratyabhijfia, reveals two elements in it : ( I ) the means of 
knowledge (.Pramana ), the extrovert light of consciousness, 
■which is technically called Bnddhi or Citta / and (11) its affec- 
tion, the reflection of the external objects in a temporal and 
spatial order in perception; of the internal, which is in the 
stock of memory, in remembrance ; or of what is freely 
imagined by an imaginative mind, as in imagination. This 
consciousness of objectivity, as analysed above, is technically 
called Pratibha. 

This picture of Pratibha is given to prove that this con- 
sciousness of objectivity, has no independent but dependent or 
related being, and that on which it depends or rests or to 
■which it is related, is nothing bat the introvert light of con- 
sciousness, with which the extrovert light of consciousness, the 
Buddhi, is essentially identical; the difference between them 
being that of introvertness in one case and of extrovertness in 
the other. The introvert light of consciousness is called Mahe- 
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^vara from the point of view of the Idealism or Absolutism and 
may be spoken of as the free mind ( Citih syatantra ), that 
manifests the entire objectivity, much as the human mind mani- 
fests the objects which appear in dream; or as the imaginative 
mind of a great poet pictures up the configuration that he 
presents in the poem. He ( MaheSvara ) may also be spoken 
of as Free Will, from the point of view of the Voluntarism, in 
so far as He is admitted to manifest the universe, much as a 
man possessed of great spiritual power ( Yogin ), brings into 
being all the desired objects by sheer force of will. 

The Pratyabhijfia system argues in the light of the philo- 
sophy of language to prove that the objective consciousness 
or the consciousness of the objectivi^ depends on or is related 
to Mahe^vara, as follows : — 

It draws distinction between the meanings of “Bha”to 
shine and “Pratibha” to shine to. It asserts that though 
often the predicate “Pratibhati” is used in the sense of ‘shines’ 
and not ‘shines to’ e. g, “Ghatah pratibhati” or ‘‘Jar shines”; 
yet such a use is not strictly grammatical and is due to the 
extremely purposive attitude of the percipient, in which the 
object figures predominently. For, if the person, who makes 
such a statement, be asked ‘‘To whom does it shine 7” he will 
at once say ‘‘To^ me”. Thus it is clear that the act of shin- 
ing for which the word ‘‘Pratibhati” stands, belongs, not to 
jar but to the mind or the knowing subject i. e. the jar does 
not shine independently; its shining depends on the Mind. 

The philosophy of grammar admits seven categories of 
case. The second category is one of the relational categories. 
One of the dependent categories, subsumed under it, is techni- 
cally called “Laksana”, a relation that is signified by the 
prefix " Prati” in Sansknt or by preposition “to” in English. 

I. Bh., Vol 1, 348. 
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In Sanskrit it may also be denoted by prefix Ann or Pari. 
Thus, Prat{bh§.ti and Anubhati mean the same thing, accord* 
ing to Panini's aphorism “LaksanefthaldibhntakhyaDabhagavi- 
psasu pratiparyanavah { I, 4, 90 >. 

If we keep the above in mind and interpret the following 
in the light of it : — 

Tameva bhantam anubhati sarvam 
Tasya bhasa sarvamidam vibhati 

( K. U., 5, 15. ) 

we find that the Vedanta also admits that the objectivity does 
not shine independently and that its shining depends or 
rests on the Reality, the Atman, the Brahman. 

The question now arises ; The Reality being one, where- 
from comes the plurality that shines in a temporal and spatial 
order in relation to the One ? The reply from the point of 
view of the Pratyabhijiia is that it is the Freedom, the Svatan- 
tiya Sakti, which is identical with the Atman, the Maheivara, 
that manifests the innumerable varieties of the objects, which 
differ in forms and actions and, therefore, appear in a 
temporal and spatial order, as separate from itself. 

Pratibha, therefore, is nothing but the extrovert light of 
consciousness, affected by the variety of objects in a temporal 
'and spatial order, much as a mirror is by the objects, reflected 
on it, as has been stated above.^ 

But this ‘'Pratibha”, though it appears to have temporal as 
well as spatial succession, on account of the reflection of the 
external or internal objects, yet in itself it is without any 
succession, temporal or spatial, much as the mirror is in 
spite of the succession in the objects, reflected on it. Farther, 
one of the constituent elements of Pratibha, as analysed above, 
is the extrovert light of consciousness, and as such in its 

1. Bh., Vol. I, 361-2. 
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internal and introvert aspect or form (Antarmukhena vapu§a) 
it is absolutely free from succession of every type, including 
the temporal and spatial. Furthermorci the consciousness of 
the object, if it is determinate, presupposes the mental activity 
(i) to organise .the sensations into organic wholes, (ii)to 
distinguish and differentiate them from one another and ( iii ) 
to relate the wholes to one another so that they form the 
bigger whole, which figures before the mind’s eye. The Pratya- 
bhijfla or Realistic Idealism recognises these to be the func- 
tions of the introvert aspect or form of the Mind, and calls 
it Pramata, the subject, the mind that is free in the perfor- 
mance of these acts and in itself is pure subjective conscious- 
ness, free from all limitations of time and space, in relation 
to which alone the entire objectivity shines or to which the 
objectivity is necessarily related. 

Abhinavagupta points out that the ‘’Pratibha”, the cons- 
ciousness of objectivity, is undeniable. It is a fact of every 
body's experience. But the introvert light of consciousness (Sam- 
vid ), m relation to which alone Pratibha is Pratibha, consci- 
ousness of objectivUy 15 factually consciousness of objectivity; 
on which the consciousness of objectivity depends; which in 
reality is without any succession ( Akrama ) though it appears 
to be marked by succession, when it becomes extrovert and 
IS affected by external objectivily,-is generally not taken into 

account in the concept of Pratibha. because of the ignorance.^ 

The purpose of the discussion on Pratibha is primarily to 
draw attention to the subjective basis of the objective consci- 
ousness. 

Now if we take Pratibha, not in isolation from the pure 
subjectivity, the mind, the introvert light of consciousness 
on which it depends and rests, but in conjunction tvithif ff 
J^TOber ( i ) that the determinacy in obiective cnnc.tl.. 

I. P. V. v„ Vol. II, 340. ^ — 
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ness is not possible without the activity of the mind that 
selects, differentiates and organises the sense-data ; ( ii ) that 
external objectivity is nothing but thought of the Universal 
Mind : ( iii ) that the individual mind is essentially identical 
with the Universal ; then PrabbhS is nothing but MaheSvara. 
For, the Realistic Idealism differs from the Vedanta m so 
far as it admits the Ultimate Reality to be not only trans- 
cendental, as does the Vedanta, but also as immanent. It 
calls the transcendental "Annttara”, from the mystic point of 
view, and the immanent it gives a separate name “Mahe- 
^vara” from the metaphysical point of view, and holds that 
the experience, that the individual has, is really the experience 
of the Universal.^ 

Abhinavagupta asserts that this view of identity of Pra- 
tibha and MaheSvara is implied^ by the word “Sah” instead 
of “Sa”, used by Utpalacarya, in the following verse, ,on 
which the above discussion on Pratibha is based : — 

' YS. cai$E pratibha tattatpadarthakramaiUsita 

Akramananta-CidrOpah pramata sa mahe^varah 

Bh., Vol. I, 348. 

This conception of Pratibha seems to have been maintained 
by the predecessors of Abhinavagupta. For, he quotes one 
of them, Bhatta Candranana, in support of this view as 
follows : — 

Patyato riJpamalekhad bhato bbananu$abgi yai 

Pratlpabhaoam pratibha bhavSnam atmasam^raya, 

( 1. P. V. V., Vol. II, 339. ) 

BHARTRHARl'S CONCEPTION OF PRATIBHA. 

Bhartrhari does not seem to have drawn a very clear 
distinction between the t wo metaphysical terms Vivaria and 

1. Bb., VoL I, 334. 2. T. P. V. V., Vol. II, 340 
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Panama. He uses both of them in one and the same verse 
as follows : — 

Sabdasya parmmoyam ityanonayavido viduh 

Chandobhya eva prathamam etad viSvam vyavartata 

V.P.Ch.I,Y.121. 

He does not seem to have used the word Pannama in the sense 
in which it is used in the Saokhya system, namely the real 
change of cause into effect, such as that of milk into curd. 
Nor does he seem to have used the word “Vivarta" in the 
sense in which it is used by the monistic Vedanta, namely, the 
false appearance of one thing as another e. g. of mother-of- 
pearl as silver. 

But in his conception of causality he has emphasised one 
point which shows that his idea of the effect has similarity, 
not only with that of the Sahkhya hut also with that of the 
Vedanta i. e. the effect is essentially of the nature of cause 
e. g. jar is essentially of the nature of clay ; the essential as- 
pect of clay is necessarily there in jar.^ However, his con- 
ception of Parindma is not identical with that of the Sdhkhya. 
There seems to be the Bauddha influence in it. We know 
that the Vijadnavadin admits the identity of the object of 
knowledge with the knowledge, because of their invariable 
togetherness ( Sahopalambha-niyamadabhedo nllataddhiyoh ). 
This IS evident from the reasons, advanced by him in ^support 
of the view that the Sound-Absolute is the cause of all that 
IS necessary in practical life, the subject, the object, the means 
of knowledge and action. 


Vaktattvameva bhoklrbhogyabhogariipena vivartate, na bah- 
yam vastu kiiicidasti. V. P. ( Comm. Ban. ) 94. 

We have stated here BhartrharPs conception of causality 
b ^se u is very necessary to keep it In mind in atte mpting 

I, V. P., { Comm. ) Ch. I, V. 1^1, ~ ~ 
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to settle the meaning of “Pratibha”, particularly , because 
the commentary does not throw any hght on this point. 
All the worldly actions, whether of men or of animals 
and birds, are spoken of as due to Pratibha which springs 
from ‘wordsV It is an undeniable factor in all actions. 
Let us discuss it. 

Bhartrhari deals with the problem of Pratibha from the 
psychological, ethical and metaphysical points of view. 
Approaching the problem from the psychological point of 
view, he accepts the Pratibha to be the meaning of a sentence, 
which determines the action and behaviour of the being in 
which it arises; discusses the psychological activity involved 
in its rise; and explains what the psychologists call the losiin- 
ctive action or behaviour of animals and birds, in terms of 
it. Dealing with it from the ethical point of view he points 
out how it enables a man of character to react to a complex 
situation, in which the right decision in regard to reaction is 
impossible on the basis of empirical data. And handling it 
from the metaphysical point of view, he declares the empirical 
world to be nothing but PratibhE. 

BHARTWIARl’S CONCEPTION OF PRATIBHA AS THE MEANING 
OF A SENTENCE. 

Bhartrhari admits that meaning of a sentence as a whole 
is distinct from those of the words which constitute it. He 
asserts that the meaning of each word is grasped separately 
in the same order of succession as that in which the words are 
uttered by a speaker and are heard by a hearer. The meanings 
of words constitute the cause, which is responsible for the 
manifestation of the meaning of the sentence, which is diffe- 
rent from those of the separate words, grasped in succession. 


1. V. P., ( Comin. ) Cb. I, V. 1 22. 
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This meaniiig is unitaiy in character and is called Pratibha’-. 
The meaning of a sentence, according to Bhartrhaii, is a unity, 
simflartothat of Panaka Rasa*, in which the various ingre- 
dients ate so thoroughly mixed up that they give rise to a 
taste, which is different from that of evacy one of them 
separately. The relation between the meanings of the consti- 
tuent words of a sentence and of the meaning of the sentence 
as a whole is similar to that between the ingredients of PSnaka 
Rasa and the PSnaka Rasa itself. 

This meaning can neither be presented in definite terms to 
others, nor does it admit of grasp in definite form by one who 
is conscious of it.® It is called Pratibha because it figures 
objectively before the experiencing subject as distinct from 
him. ( Prati-pratlpam Bhati-bhasate iti Pratibha ). 

Pratibha is also conceived as an unconscious activi^ which 
is responsible for the unification of the meanings of the words 
of the sentence.* We ate familiar with this activity of unifica- 
tion of sensations in the rise of determinate knowledge in both 
the Kantian and the Monistic Saiva systems. Bhartrhari, 
recognises similar activity in the rise of the meaning of a 
sentence as a whole from the consciousness of meanings of 
the words in succession. 

But as a meaning of a sentence as a whole, it is, as it were, 
a combination of the meanings of the words of the sentence : 
therefore, it is admitted to be related to them as an effect is to 
a cause. Utility of the words lies in giving rise to this 
meaning. 

(Padarthanam vasau visayatvena vartate, Tannisthaste 
saphalyam bhajante. V. P., ( Comm. ) Ch. U. V. 147. 


1. V.P.,Cb. n,V. H6. 
3. Ibid., ]*6. 


2. Ibid,, SO. 
*. Ibid., 1*7, 
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The rise of the unitary configuration of ideas from a 
sentence, which is technically called Pratibha, may be due to 
tlic acquired knowledge of the conventional meanings of the 
constituent words in the present life or the residual traces of 
them, caused by various factors in the past life; but the action 
that follows the awareness of it, is thoroughly in accordance 
with it, both in the case of men and animals, like horses, 
lions and elephants.^ 

PRATIBHX IN ETHICAL CONTEXT. 

The configuration of ideas similar to that which deter- 
mines the action or behaviour at the empirical level, is 
admitted to be aroused by a complex ethical situation also, 
in which a man of character finds himself, but on the basis of 
empirical facts cannot decide as to how to react to it. A 
typical instance of it is Dusyanta in the vicinity of Kanva’s 
hermitage, where he sees Sakuntala talking to her friends, 
Priyamvada and Anustlya, and watering the plants, and falls 
in love with her. The situation, as it is before him, makes him 
doubt the rightness of the feeling of love for her, because he has 
been told that she is Kanva’s daughter. He is, therefore, unable 
to decide as to how to react to the situation and behave to- 
wards Sakuntala. This situation, because of the presence of 
the necessary subjective conditions, gives rise to a unitary 
configuration of ideas ( Pratibha ), which is the meaning of 
the voice of conscience, and, therefore, serves as the means 
to settle the rightness of love, that has arisen in him, and 
guides the future course of action.® 

pratibha and instinctive behaviour. 

The unitary configuration of ideas is aroused not only by 
a set of words, constituting a sentence that enters into th^ 


1. V. P., Ch ir, V. 148. 


2 . 


Ibid., 


148, 
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ears and the situation in which a man of character may find 
himself, but also by time. For, it is admitted to be due to 
the revival of the residual traces of the past birth. And this 
revival in some cases is found to be due to no other factor 
than time. It is said that cuckoo lays her egg in the nest of 
crow, who hatches it and nourishes the young one till the 
arrival of the spring season : and that the spring brings 
about the maturity of residual traces of the past birth so that 
there arises in the young cuckoo the configuration of ideas 
which guides the movement of the sound apparatus so as 
to make it produce the sweet note, and makes it recognise 
its own distinction from crow and fiy from its nest. Similar 
time factor is responsible for the unitary configuration of ideas, 
which guides the activity of the birds to make beautiful nests.^ 

It is this Pratibha that is responsible for likes and dislikes, 
action necessary to take nourishment and characteristic actions 
of different types of beings soon after the birth, such as jum* 
ping fay deer. 

These activities are spoken of as instinctive by the modem 
psychologist. But what Bhartrhari points out is that they are 
in accordance with the unitary configuration of ideas, which 
are due to the residual traces of the past birth. This Pratibha 
is admitted to be of many ^pes, according to the number 
of causes which are responsible for its rise i. e. inborn ten- 
dency, practice of art, study of the literature, concerning it, 
mental concentration ( Yoga ), effect of the meritorious deeds 
done in the past ( Adrsta ), gift = 

METAPHYSICAL VIEW OF PRATIBHA. 

From the metaphysical point of view Bhartrhari admits 
the entire empirical world to b e nothing but Pratibha^. Hela- 

1. V, P., Ch. It. V. 160-2. 2. lWd.,1^ 

3. V. P., Ch. I, V. 119. 
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raja, in the benedictory verse at the beginning of his commen- 
tary on the third Chapter of the Vakya Padlya, speaks of 
Pratibha as essentially of the nature of pure bliss and seems 
to identify it with the Absolute, as conceived by the philosophy 
of language. 


^^j^*P^^™3nandasudhaniayorjitavapus tatpratibhani samstu- 

This view finds support from Hanvxsabha’s commentary 
which definitely identifies Pratibha with Pa^yantl, the Sound- 
Absolute, according to Bharfrhari. 


agvikaranSm prakrtim patfyantyakhyam pratibham”. 

V. P. ( Comm. ) Ch. I, V. 14 
HelSraja, who was one of the teachers of Abhinava, seems 
to have been influenced by the monistic philosophy of Kashmir. 
For, the conception of the Absolute as essentially of the 
nature of pure bliss, does not seem to be traceable in the 
Vakyapadlya; but it is the most important concept of the moni- 
stic Saiva philosophy of Kashmir, in so far as the Absolute, 
according to it, is Praka^a-Vimar^amaya, and Vimar^a is 
nothing but Ananda or Svatmaparamaria, as has been 
explained earlier. 

There is an interesting point, to which the attention of 
the reader must be drawn. Hanvrsabha, who, according to 
the tradition, is no other than Bhartrhari himself, in his 
commentary on verse 14 of the first chapter, talks not only 
of PaSyantl, which, according to him, is the original cause 
( Prakrti ) of all sound-evolutes ( Vagvikara ) and is identical 
with Pratibha ; but also of Para-Prakrti, and accepts the 
latter to be higher than the former. Here Para-Prakrti is 
not to be interpreted as Para, the fourth and the highest 
aspect of speech. For, as Somananda has pointed out, this 
idea is foreign to the mind of Bhartrhari and is the 
recognised contribution of the monistic Saivaism of Kashmir, 
presenting the philosophical views of the Saiyagamas. 
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“Tasmacca sattamatrat pratibhakhyacchabdat purvayoga- 
bhavanabhySsat "pratyastamitasarvavifcarollekbam param 
prakrlim pratipadyate” 

( V. P., ( Comm. ) Ch. I, V. 14. ) 

Here Bhartrbari seems to present Pa^yantl to be both 
immanent and transcendental. 

And sphota,on which we have spoken earlier, is also spoken 
of as essentially identical with Pratibha, (the meaning of sen- 
tence ( vakyartha ). ( Vaiyakaranasyakhanda-eva sphotalaksapo 
vakyarthah. ( V. P. ( Comm. ) ch. II, V. 144, ) 

PRATIBHA IN THE CONTEXT OF ^THETICS. 

THE PROBLEM OF PRATIBHX IN THE NXTYA ^XSTRA OF 
BHARATA, ACCORDING TO ABHINAVAGUPTA. 

The difference between drama and poetry is primarily that 
of form. The appeal of the one is to both the sesthetic senses, 
the eye and the ear; but that of the other is to the ear only. 
In one different characters themselves speak in the languages 
natural to them : in the other the poet speaks for all of them 
in his own language. In one the situation and the mimetic 
changes are presented by scenic arrangement and the move- 
ments of different parts of the body; in the other they are 
presented in the language only. But in respect of what is to 
be heard, particularly that which is metrical in form, drama 
and poetry are identical. The question, therefore, naturally 
arises : Did Bharata have an idea of Pratibha and the intel- 
lectual background (Vyutpatti) which ate looked upon as 
.the most essential qualifications for the poetic production ? 

To get an answer to this question we have to remember 
that Bharata very often docs not talk in direct technical terms, 
but in suggestive mythical terms. This view is supported by 
Abhmava’s interpretation of Bharata’s text m the Abhmava 
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Bharaa. Accordingly if we try to get at the technical mean- 
ing of the mythical term that he uses for the first mytlucal 
dramatist and, therefore, poet, who is represented to have 
composed the first drama, a Samavakara, entitled Amitaman- 
thana, which was the first to be presented on the fully con- 
structed stage,’^ we find that Bharata had an idea of Pratibha, 
the creative poetic genius. For, he represents Pitamaha, 
Prajapati or Brahma, to be not only the originator of drama- 
turgy but also the author of the said first drama. And the 
creative power is recognised to be the most distinctive chara- 
cteristic of Brahma in Indian mythology. Therefore, such 
a reference to Brahma, suggests that Bharata recognised ‘the 
creative power’ to be the most essential in poet. In fact Abhi- 
nava has interpreted the word Prajapati to mean this as 
follows : — 

Evam piSmahasadriena sarvada nalyaveda-ferlra-iupaka- 

nirmane kavina bh3vyamiti. A. Bh., Vol. 1, 15-6. 

To emphasise the greatest importance of the creative power 
in the poet, Ananda Vardhana also speaks of the poet as 
Trajapati’ in reference to the poetic world ( Kavya samsara ). 

Ajrare kavyasamsare kavirekah prajapatih 

Yathasmai rocate viivam tathedam parivartate. 

Dh. L., ( B ) 498. 

As regards the intellectnal background { Vyutpatti ) Bharata 
says definitely that there is no knowledge, spiritual or worldly, 
no craft, no technical science, no ar4 which does not find 
place in the dramatic presentation. Thus he asserts the im- 
portance of the vast intellectual background in the poet or 
dramatist' The same idea is conveyed by the types of critics 
and their general intellectual background, which are very 
clearly stated by Bharata. 


1. A. Bh , Vol. I, 87. 
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The function of the critics was to point out the merits and 
demerits of the dramatic presentation. There were nine points 
to which their criticism was directed. And for criticism on 
every one of these points there was a separate critic. These 
were ( i ) religious ceremony ( ii ) acting ( iii ) , metre ( iv ) 
language ( v ) war ( vi ) make-up ( vii ) polite behaviour in 
the context of love ( viii ) music and ( ix ) service^. And 
every one of the critics, who gave his judgement separately on 
one of these points, had to be not only an expert in his own 
branch but also had to have the general intellectual back- 
ground^. To satisfy such critics the dramatist or the poet 
also had to be thoroughly familiar with the various branches 
of learning. 


PRATIBHS IN the CONNOISSEUR. 

It IS admitted that the poetic activity, the working of the 
mind of the poet, shines objectively to those who are well 
versed in poetic literature and practice of the art, just at the 
moment when they look at the poetical work, that springs 
from Pratibha. Abhinava admits that the power of mind to 
which the poetic activity shines objectively is the Pratibha". 

In a verse that serves as an illustration of the Laksana, 
called Sam5dhi, the words are so chosen and arranged that 
besides the conventional meaning, it gives rise to a suggested 
meaning in the mind of an ssthete. The power -of the mind 
that arouses such a meaning is recognised to be Pratibha.^ 

PRATIBHA IN THE ACTOR. 

The success of the dramatic presentation primarily depends 
on the success of the actors lin presenting characters of the 
piece and upon the clear grasp of characteristic features of 


1 A. Eh., Vol. Ill, 313. 
3. A Bh., Vol. II, 298. 


2. Ibid,, 31 1-2. 
i. Ibid., 337. 
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the characters which they represent. That which gives a very 
clear idea of the character to the actor is Pratibfaa’. 

I 

INFLUENCE OF BHARATA ON THE WRITERS ON SANSKRIT 
POETICS IN TfaCE CONCEPTIONS OF PRATIBHX AND VYUTPATTI. 

Bhamaha, Vamana, Ananda Vardhana, RSja^ekhara and 
Abhinavagupta historically came in the order of succession and 
have dealt with the power or powers, necessary for the poetic 
production. Among the poeticians, whose works are available, 
Bhamaha was the first to talk of Pratibha as the poetic power, 
responsible for rare poetic production.^ He talked of Safcti® 
also, but did not distinguish Pratibhi from it. He seems to 
have looked upon Pratibha and Sakti to be synommous. 

While emphasising the supreme importance of Pratibha, he 
points out the close study of grammar, prosody, lexicon, history, 
logic, arts, close association with those who are skilled in 
poetic art and full familiarity with the works of earlier poets, 
as antecedent conditions of the poetic production. He asserts 
that in poetic production the diSTerent parts must necessarily 
have proper relation with one another* and accordingly 
devotes a separate chapter to logic. 

Thus, Bhamaha recognises Pratibha® to be the main source 
of poetry. But in so doing he seems to follow Bharata, as 
interpreted above. As regards the intellectual background of 
the poet he clearly follows Bharata. In fact in emphasising 
the necessity of the vast ^intellectual background he seems to 
repeat Bharata with necessary modifications 

Na sa jabdo na tadvacyam na sa nyayo na sa Kala 

Jayate yanna kavyangamaho bharo mahakaveh 

( K. A.. 32, ) 


1. A, Bh., Vol. HI, 306. 2. K. A., 1. 

3. Ibid., 41, 4. Ib-d„ 32. G. Ibid,, 1. 
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In stating the particular branches of learning also, the 
knowledge of which he considers to be necessary in the poet, 
he seems to repeat much of what was said by Bharata in regard, 
to the qualifications of the critics. Compare for instance 

gabdacchandobhidhanartha itihasa^rayah kathah 
Loko yuktih kalafceti mantavya kavyayairami 


Sabdacchandobhidhanajfla nanaSastravicaksanah 
Evam vidhastu kartavyah pra^nika daSarupake 

A. Bh., Vol. m, 312. 

In including the knowledge of the facts of empirical world 
and that of logic in the above quotation, he is indebted to 
Bharata. For, Bharata had repeatedly said that what was not 
explicitly mentioned by him had to be learnt from the world 
( LokSdevavagantavyah ) and had recognised knowledge of the 
“Vidya” to be an essential qualification of the dramatist. And 
Vidya is admitted to have four branches, and logic is one of 
them : — 

Anvlksikl trayl varta dandaniti^ca ^a^vatl 
Vidya hyeta catasrastu lokasamsthiti hetavah. 


VAMANA’S AKPROACSH. 

Vamana does not say much that had not been stated by 
Bhamaha on Pratibha and intellectual background, necessary 
in poet. He emphasises the importance of the knowledge of the 
three; (i) the world ( li ) branches of learning and ( iii ) misce- 
llany, which he recognises to be Kavyangas in so far as they 
are helpful in the poetic production. For, one of the accepted 
meanings of the word "Anga” is “Upakaraka” ( Pradhanasyo- 
pakarakam angam ) ; and in the commentary it is clearly 
46 
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Stated that what are spoken of as “Angas” are necessaij’ and 
ielpful in poetic production,^ 

The fact is that BhSmaha had used theword“KaYyanga”in 
connection with word, n^eaning, logic and arts.® And though he 
had mentioned PratibhS separately as the source of poetry and 
counted grammar, prosody, lexicon etc. as those the knowledge 
of which he considered necessary for poetic production : yet 
he also had exnphasised the importance of the study of earlier 
poetical works and of learning the art hrom those, proficient 
in it. 

These very things, pointed out by Bhamaha, as necessary for 
poetic production, were put under three Kavyangas ( helpers 
in poetic production ), ( i ) knowledge of the world { h ) 
■different branches of learning (Hi) miscellany, by Vamana. 
And a few things like practice and concentration which are 
not directly stated by Bhamaha, are implied by those mention- 
ed by hini. One is, however, surprised to find that Vamana pats 
Pratibha under miscellany and there too he gives last but 
one place to it; though he recognises it to be the most 
-important in so far as he holds that without it poetic produc- 
tion is as impossible as sprout without seed.® According to 
hfm, it is a certain bent of mind which is due to certain 
factors in the past life. 


PANpIN’S APPROACH. 


Dandmmhis Kavyadanla, recognises Pratibha to be the 
first of ^ three sources from which poetry springs; Pratibha, 

vlrt and clear intellectual background and constant pmcuce. 

He admits it to be natural (Naisargd.^.to bethe 

But unlike Bhfimaha. he maintamsjMtsoi^^ 


2. K. A., 32. 
4 . K, Ad., 95. 


1. K. So.. 26, 29. 
3. K. So., 30. 
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production is possible on account of close application to study 
and continuous practice of the poetic art. He asserts that 
Pratibha can be acquired to some extent.^ According to the 
commentator, Pratibha and Sakti are synonimous. Thus 
Dandin also, in his presentation of the causes of the poetic 
production, is under the influence of Bhamaha, though he 
puts all knowledge, acquired from various sources, counted 
separately by Bhamaha, under Sruta. 

PRATIBHX, ACCORDING TO ANANDA VARDHANAAS 
INTERPRETED BY ABHINAVAGUPTA. 

Pratibha, according to Ananda Vardhana, is that which 
enables a poet to produce poetical works which pulsate with 
the suggestible meaning and on account of which he is called a 
great poet.^ 

It is necessary, not only in the poet for the production of 
the suggestive poetry, but also in the ssthetefor the grasp 
of the suggested meaning. The suggestive poetry can arouse 
the suggestible meaning in him alone who has got the Pratibha, 
the power to visualise the suggested meaning. But in order 
to be able to visualise the suggested meaning it presupposes® 
clear grasp of the primary, the secondary and the contextual 
meanings of the piece of poetry. 

It is not simply a matter of inference, reached from the 
good poetic products, but a matter of direct experience. That 
is as follows : — 

Abhinavagupta, following Bhatta Nayaka, compares poetry, 
proceeding from the Ups of a poet, to a cow, from whom 
milk, the aesthetic idea, flows on account of affection for the 
calf, the aesthete, who experiences it subjectively by losing 

1. K.Ad., 97. 2. Dh. L, (B)ej, 

3. Ibid , 62, 68, 69. 
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himself in it, by entering into it, and not objectively, as a 
Yogin experiences the state of another's mind, because of his 
Yogic power, attained through hard Yogic practices. For, 
Pratibha in a poet is the intellect (Buddhji) that is capable 
of producing flawlessly beautiful new esthetic configurations, 
because the poetry flowing from the lips of poet is the Pratibha, 
manifesting itself in aesthetic configuration and because the 
aesthete experiences it through identification with the focal 
point in it, through entering into or merging in it; therefore, 
he experiences Pratibha directly in its act of manifesting the 
aesthetic configuration. Hence the experience of the power 
of poetic production by the ssthete is not a matter of inference 
but experience of what is directly present.* 

Pratibhg is conceived not only as the poetic power that is 
responsible for producing flawlessly beautiful new aesthetic 
configurations, but also as the power of imagination which 
builds up new imaginative constructs, necessary for the 
picturesque presentation of the aesthetic configuration.^ It is 
that which produces new aesthetic configurations such as give 
rise to aesthetic experience.^ It is of innumerable types, be- 
cause it introduces innumerable types of suggested meaning in 
the presentation of the familiar themes.* It is the introduction 
of the suggested meaning that gives newness to an old theme. 
But to introduce such a meaning is the work of Pratibha.® 
Ananda Vardfaana admits that the endlessness of the variety 
of Pratibha and accordingly of the poetic production is due 
to the endlessness of the ^pes of Dhvani. According to him, 
it is the element of the suggested meaning that gives the look of 
newness to an old theme exactly as the new leaves and flowers 
in the spring do to the trees.* 

1. D1j.L.,(B) 91-2. 2. Ibid,, 82, 

3. Ibid.-, 317. 

6, Ibid., 022. 6, Ibid., 037. S'. Ibid., 027-8. 
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He holds that poetry flows from poetic genius spontaneously, 
without any laborious effort on the part of the poet,^ but 
only when it has attained maturity because of the meritorious 
deeds of the past and the continuous practice of the art® 

pratibhS according to rXja^ekhara. 

RSja^ekhara’s approach to Pratibhais from the ssthetic 
piont of view. Pratibha, according to him, is one of the 
essentials of poetic production. It occupies a subordinate 
position to the power of poetic production ( iSakti ), which, 
though inherent, needs the mental concentration and the 
constant practice of the art to become manifest. There is 
very great difference and distance between Sakti on the one 
hand and Pratibha and Vyutpatti on the other, ^akti is a 
presupposition of Pratibha. PratibhS is one of the functions or 
powers of the poetic genius. It consists in vividly bringing before 
the mind’s eye of the poet all that is necessary for the poetic 
production, the set of words, complete meaning, the figures 
of speech, the method of presentation. It is that which enables 
a poet to grasp clearly by mind what has never been the 
object of perception. It is what makes a born blind a great 
poet. It is on account of Pratibha that a great poet can 
describe the scenes, never seen by him, in a charming and 
appealing way,® 

It is of two types, according as it is responsible for ( i ) 
the rise of the poetic vision* in the poet’s mind or ( ii ) for 
the complete grasp of the poetic vision® by the connoisseur, 
through careful perusal of and contemplation on the poetic 
production. 

This Sakti seems to be referred to by Mammata in his 
Kavya Prakafo. B ut Mammata, as a summariser of earlier 

1. Dh. L., ( B ) 5B0, 2. Ibid., SOI. 

3. K. M., 11-2. 4. Ibid., 12. 5. Ibid., IS. 
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views on poetics, does not add any thing to what had been 
said on the subject by competent authorities. In stating the 
three factors,^ which are mainly responsible for poetic pro- 
ductions, ( i ) the poetic power ( Sakti ) ( ii ) intellectual back- 
ground, due to the study of the Sastras and observation of 
natural facts ( NipunatS ) and ( in ) practice of the art, he 
mainly follows Raja^ekhara, who admitted all the three, as 
has been pointed out above. However, Mammata puts them 
on the same level and does not recognise causal relation of 
one with another, as did RajaSekhara. 

He follows Ananda Vardhana in admitting Pratibha to be 
that aspect of the mind, which grasps the suggested meaning^ 
from the conventional. 

It may be noted here by the way that JagannStha, in his 
Rasagahgadhara, ignores the poetic power ( Sakti ) and the 
conception of Pratibha as one of the functions of the poetic 
power such as brings before the mind’s eye of the poet all that 
is necessary for poetic production, the set of words, complete 
meaning, figures of speech, the method of presentation, as 
Rajafekhara maintained. According to Jagannatha, Pratibha 
is the poetic vision, which is such a harmonious combination 
of words and meanings, or thought and expression, as serves 
as the basis or the primary cause of poetic esthetic presenta- 
tion ( KSvya ). This may be due to the boon of a god or 
a spiritually great man, or to careful study of the various 
branches of learning and observation of the facts of the world, 
or to the persistent practice of the art. He differs from 
Mammata in admitting each of the above three as an indepen- 
dent cause of poetic production.^ For. Mammata recognised 
the combination of them to be the cause of poetiy. 


1. K. Pra., 2-3. 
3« R.S G*) 8a 


' 2. Ibid., 22. 
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Another point that needs discussion in connection with. 
Raja&khara is as follows : — 

RajaSekhara uses the word “Vyutpatti”, not in the sense of 
the intellectual background, due to the study of the various 
branches of learning, but in that of the capacity to different- 
iate between the befitting and the unbefitting, right and 
wrong.^ The question, therefore, arises : Did he consider the 
study of the Sastras to be necessary for poet The reply is that 
according to him, the study of the various branches of lear- 
ning IS necessary for both the poet and the connoisseur. For, 
he divides the entire literature into two(i) fetra and (it) 
Kavya and holds that in the case of poet the study of the 
Sastras should precede the poetic production, because poetry 
reflects the entire culture of the nation, embodied in the various 
branches of its literaturej and because to poet his intellectual 
background is the means to find out such ideas as make 
poetry what it should be, exactly as a lamp is to get at the 
desired things in darkness.® And the knowledge of the various 
branches of learning is admitted to be necessary condition 
for the study and appreciation of poetry, because proper under- 
standing of the ideas of poet by the lover of poetry presupposes 
an intellectual background similar to that of the poet. 

He recognises not only the study of the gastras under a 
good teacher but also the practice of the art as necessary for 
poetic production. Beholds that there can be no poet by 
nature and that one who attempts to write poetry without the 
study of the gastras simply makes himself ridiculous® and is 
obstinately obstinate. 

BH-^TTA TAUTA'S CONCEPTION OF PRATIBHA. 

We have not so far discovered any work of Bhatta Tauta. 
But from a quotation, probably from th e Kavyakautuka, it 

2- Ib.d,2, 


1. K. M., 16. 


3. Ibid,, 16. 
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is clear that he admitted that Rasas are suggested and that 
Laksa^, Guna, Alahkara, Sandhyahgat Vrtti and all that 
which is referred to as Vacyabhinaya, are the means of ffisthe- 
tic presentation, employed by mature Pratibha for suggesting 
Rasa, exactly as a raft is that of crossing the river.^ 

A VIEW OF PRATIBHA, KNOWN FROM ABHINAVA’S 
REFERENCE. 


In the context of discussion on Lak$ana in his commentary 
on the 16th Chapter of the Nitya SSstra, Abhinavagupta refers 
to a view, according to which the activity of the poet, which is 
responsible for poetic production, is divided into three types 
( i )that which introduces in the poetic production the qualities 
( Gu^as ) such as sweetness (Madhuiya) etc. and such sugges- 
tive words and meanings as suggest Rasa ( ii ) that which 
embellishes It ( iii ) that which brings in the Lakgapas. These 
are referred to as the first, the second and the third sins 
( Parispanda ) of the poet. Accordingly Pratibha is recognised 
to be the first stir.® 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN RAJA^EKHARA AND ABHINAVAGUPTA 
ON ^AKTI, pratibha AND VYUTPATTI. 

RSjaSekfaara differentiates between Sakti and Pratibha, 
and recognises Pratibha to be one of the important factors 
in the poetic production. According to him, Sakti is the 
presupposition of both Pratibha and Vyutpatti lo so far 
as they are the products of Sakti. He holds, as we have 
already pointed out. that Pratibha is that, which brings before 
the mind’s eye of the poet all that is necessary for the poetic 
production. Similarly Vyutpatti is that which differentiates 
Lween befitting and unbefitting, and right jrong 
Abhinavagupta, being under the influence d^_tbe_^ 
1. A. BB,. voi. Ill, ra. 2. A. Bh„ Vcl, n, 206. 
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system, which recognises Pratibha to be identical with PaiS 
or Anuttara and of that of the Pratyabhijfia, which admits 
the identity of Pratibha and MaheSvara, holds ^akti to be 
synonimous with Pratibha.^ 

And because Pratibha, being identical with Para or Mahe- 
5vara, is all powerful, therefore, the recognition of a separate 
power to distinguish between right and wrong, as admitted by 
Raja^ekha^a, is unnecessary. Hence in the Ghata Karpara 
Kulaka VivrU Abhinavagupta does not admit the distinction 
between Sakti or Pratibha and Vyutpatti. 

But Abhinavagupta uses the word Vyutpatti in many other 
senses also, two of which are important in the present context : 
namely ( i ) the knowledge ( Jfiana ) or intellectual backgroud 
that is due to the study of different branches of learning^ 
(ii)the unlearnt and unacquired skill, which the modern 
psychologists would refer to as instinct, which is found in 
some degree in every being, not excluding even the birds, 
which make beautiful nests. Accordingly Abhinava admits 
the distinction between Pratibha and Vyutpatti, asserting the 
former to be the cause and the latter to be the effect^ But 
often, emphasising the identity of cause and effect, he speaks 
of identity of Vyutpatti in general and Pratibha. 


mahima bhatta on pratibha. 


Pratibha tos an iotpanaat coneeptof potties, jotopi, 

among the predecessots of Abhieavapapta, .s»el.,„ poiptei 
n«rM"h’ „r aaemtssots. 

Tims Mahima Bhatta wrote a werfc. the TattvoM Koia, whieh 
- « =“mmaDr view of it ip the Vya4 


1. Dh. L., (B ) 317. 

3. T. A., Ah. xm, 89. 


2. Ibid., 40, 
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Vivcka, he recogoises it to be the power of fcoowledge, which 
is due to the rise above the Ihnitations of iadividuaHty and 
identification with the Universal Self, and which is nothing 
but the third eye of Siva, capable of grasping directly all that 
is in all the three worlds.^ 


PRATIBHA AS AN EVIDENCE OF THE IDENTITV OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL AND MAHE^VARA. 

The Realistic Idealism holds that the Universal Hindis 
all-inclusive, has -within itself potentially what it manifests 
externally; that even in practical life at the empirical level, 
the sphere of Maya, the Lord ( Mahe^vara ) BGmself, out of 
Ifis free will, manifests Himself, primarily as a subject, limited 
by body, vital air etc. and makes the mass of objects, that 
lies within Him as identical with the Self, shine externally 
as “This” that the clarity in the perceptual cognition and 
comparative obscurity in remembrance are due to the feet 
that in the former the object is manifested by the free will 
( Svatanttya ), but in the latter the manifestation of the object 
is due to the revival of the residual traces of the past experi- 
ences : that the imagination is of two types ( i ) pmposive 
and (ii) free. The configuration of ideas that appears 
objectively in the former case is entirely made up of the 
material taken from the stock of memory, but each constituent 
is entirely free from association with time of the past experience, 
but in free imagination, the imagination of a great artist, a 
poet, tor -ms«oc..<hem.o8«, wUcHSgor. brfor. J 

eve ore doe. not to the ertemol sthnnlos os m the of 
pet^n: nor to the »vi>al ot the reridool ^ 

postesperieooes ,ssoci.t»l trith 

of remembrance; nor to the revive pas X ’ 
ossoeiation with the time of thepofl»5»»«wsmp^ 


1. V. V., 390-1. 


2. Bh., Vol. I, 320. 
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imagiaatioD : on the contrary, they are the manifestations of 
free will^andas such are not the objects of common expenence. 

Raja&khara. in his KavyamTmamsa. supports this view 
and points out that images, which figure in the poetic imagi- 
nation, are not necessarily such as have been constructed 
out of the elements or bits of the past experiences. For, 
there have been born blind poets, Medhavi, Rudra, Kumara- 
dasa etc., who have -vdvidly presented the objects of ocular 
perception, though they never could see any thing.® 

Therefore, this picturing up of what has never been the 
object of empirical knowledge and the objective grasp of the 
so pictured up, lead us to the conclusion ( i ) that the indi- 
vidual mind is essentially identical with the Universal Mind, 
the Mahe^vara : for, in no other way can the picturing up 
of the unknown be explained : ( ii ) that it can cast off 
the limitations of individuality and can not only manifest 
externally any thing at will but also grasp it objectively : 
( iii ) that if we interpret “Pratibha’’ not only as that which, 
being reflected on the mirror of extrovert light of cons- 
ciousness, the Buddhi, shines objectively ( Pratlpa-bhanam 
pratibha ) but also as that on the basis of which alone it 
shines objectively; as that which is responsible for the mani- 
festation of what shines objectively ( Pratibhapayati iti 
Pratibha ); if we take the shining objectivity in conjunction 
with that which makes it so shine, then ^Pratibha is the 
Universal Mind or the individual mind universalised, with 
its free objective manifestations shining in opposition to it, 
though still resting on it. Hence Pratibha is admitted to be 
the All-inclusive Universal Consciousness, the Mahe^vara, in 
the Pratyabhijfla system. This is very much like the identi- 


1. Bi., Vol. I, 338. 


2. K. .M., 11-2. 



CHAPTER Vn. 


tiZ 

fication of Pratibha with Paiyaotl or Sphota in the philosophy 
of language, discussed earlier. 

Pratibha raises the individual from the level of indmduaiily 
to that of the Sadvidya. If a person does not descend from 
that he gets liberated and becomes iSiva.^ 

Further ellucidation of the concept of Pratibha will be 
found in Comparative ^Esthetics Vol, HI “Indian And Western 
.Esthetics” in the section on ‘poetic genions’ or “Kavi 
Pratibha*. 




The End 
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P. P., 30-39. 


2. ^isi ( ar^ ) feat^ ^^ i 

sj^sfw «Mfi*jif srfcnra^ H 

P, P., 21. 


3. 


II 

stg^rar i 

sR^nsHRi'il^aig^ ^ f»f^hi^ ii 
?rf^ ^Trf ?ng^ 9^ i 

?fa^^Rr f^^5i^SzlfRi: n 

^ «figlRi5TOi# 5l5(iaif R(: i 
5iMf *nf^ ?rf5a?raiRr 5ai n 

(itcri?ra=i g^g^^J Ti ^g ar ag i tri^ i 
«rr ^ II 




fiwt: 


4. fe^faq^^Rsi ^^TsrqferTO; I 

sftqn q>R 5g r qg i> n 


5< Refer, lo F. N. 2 Page 86, 

6. *pii q?i «pi3^ Sptqgji I 

qiRSRq s<m^ii 


T. A., II, 195-8. 

P. P„ 42. 


4S 


T. A., II, 223. 
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7. «rami?5 \ 

XWT??# 

gi^Wi^-sns|!r ni'?fiT 1 

T. A., III. 206- 

8. <TafgWI^ 5SRT TO I 

^ ^55) asiT ^RS^fqofl %fe II 

T. A., UI, 205. 

■9, TOW!I?»I5?|5T t 

l«raT?fi3ai3gTfrmr: nt'cRu ^FTfcsw ajfet, ti 

T. A., 11, 235. 


Page 91. 

1. 8i?Eal?rr^ |!& ?i«israg5iaiaf nfH« 
f d ^ gl l ^ g ra a i q II 


P. T. V.. 218-9. 

2. a^fefffTOTl'rit 5nwiaita«iifef^ i 

«nl5a fairer wirf^uii 

T. A., II, 259. 

3. wraro *Eie '5^= > 

Jwata ^ttswpjs ii 

^ T. A., 1,31 

4. aw ww i ^M ’i^a af<naif^aTft wi 

fireitii ^ 

wraip#J wiwi^ I a^^ 

3i5?ra^a ■T'tiawi a ia l fafeaw, w qa to war maaigaia 


T. A.. I, 181-2. 

Page 92. 

1. OTt aiai : 5pf ^ fjg ' 

2. ^anrarai^ Riapa ^ 

aat^aaai ?ai?a^|awaa: n 


P. P.,50. 


erei&wa? aia a%a Ah.lH.V. 16-7. 
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Page 95. ^ 

1 . ^ \ 

amrac'i 

Gh. K. ( Comm. ) Di ( MS. ) 

^sei^ri ?flg??ft®5pi6«5i^ «MlIcik<tWyo»i I 
sitf^ gzg;<T?^ {?rei^s5qifji*n 

gi^HT ?ro?fte^5nfcTT n 

Gh. K. ( Comm. ) Go. ( MS. ). 


Page 96. 

1. •?. ^ 

Hi^n ^ H’OTt? ^fsiq' 5R«r II 

Gh. K. ( Comm. MS. ) 

2. "agilsj gtr-^-5!Jre5raT-Pi<r^ 
qg^q^ ifa t sq^ ya*4f4tf5I«ft OTI8I I 

Gh. K. ( Comm. MS. ). 

3. srfeig. ?{HR:w7re^5!ftcn^ % ^ 

fes gf5ia^ f#?r gri 

^ ^ ^ grew5^i0g sqi'.fia?iaf^TraL 

HTOT arft ^ 5iSC%J II 

Gh. K. ( Comm. ) Ra. ( MS. ) 

4. 1 

Gh. K. ( Comm. ) Ta. ( MS. ) 

Page 98. 

1. m '«iiv<( ^ I 

TiTOR^r *nTfqitw<pn ^ ? Rm gii S. D., 533. 
Page 99. 

1. goiffBiqm ferrsi^g ^f H ^nsn^ \ 

sr te d^fq S?r g gr^ iRw i ^ ii 

N. Sa., V, 17* 
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2. i q g r Bq :— 

‘*r3 OTorlsr i 

gn«T-?rara: ?r ii # i 

Gh, K , ( Comm. ) Di. ( MS. ) 

3. ^ geJi^T! iEPmr ^^ir fe tHgi; i 

Bh. P., 255 

Page 100. 

I. Refer to F. N. 3 Page 96. 

Page 101. 

1. 5i*iT^ *ftT ic tgt w n ? |g *Tn&5r cr?^? sr i 

?i^s^ sE^or g ^ ^q rg ^f} ^ nfNicra i *il^ ^* 

flrEJ?RIRWTW MW cI3n- 
fll?MIT^-M2^T-MT?rr SMra|: | K. An. 

2. aw MfRjfe sprfe^ ^ arggcTM^Mifir: I Sf MR*r 

^omwMfir %g!fqry§cMf%tTqrnfi- 
I Gh , ( Comm ) Abh., V. 20. 

Page 106. 

I. ^f^f§?r3RM ^ 

II 

geqrRRTMM^MMI^^BM^l MMRf I 

Gh., ( Comm. ) Abh,, V. 21. 


Page 108. 


:: tl 


N. S., XXXI, 343. 

2. EBSH! ^51 ’) ^53 ' 

^ ^ XXXI. 365.6. 

3. shnfM Mf^5Mlsq?[Fcra! I 

^_s,,xXXI.364 

The text, as printed, seems to be corrupt. Not o“^y 
names of Gitas are wron^y pnnted but also six nly 
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are given out of the seven, referred to in the verse 
Itself and subsequently discussed. Could the text have 
been as follows : — 

ihnfsT ?i?r » 

’slrnt^asn ji 


4. 

tfa n 

N. S.. XXXI, 364. 

Page 109 

iRi;ft^iinf5[5?tiraT«ra[n . r,u ^ t 

A. Bh. Vol I, 183. 

Page 110. 

?r?3i^vgqjp2(^ 

H^h(?nji^TO»ia4uiT'!!>gi<<A4'T4iv<m'r<4iiM«Iidiwd ^rtrajqt^T’ 

I A. Bh., Vol. 1. 182. 

2. 5nw 51^ ?R5W ^3vrimwTsr%ferac i sraq ^ tb^Tj^orapfl- 
^t<iggl fq gRq^oi e>qif?<a{q^qT qt «tf^- 

qq i TO fq q q qra^t 

A. Bh., Vol. I, 168. 

Page 111. 

1. ipfqifhmra q?n 

ya gng qfi qwm i ql i gjj^r^jrrsnsq m\ sH^q- 
qnrqqqhnqRR Ifwi^Rnro?: attr ^ tiq ^ vnqqr 
fqf^tn— fftr srfef^s i >qntbFniT s gaiqahiq i wrid L 
Ifhsqroi jjsq jfigqraiq?lq JiraF^r?! qisRqrfq ^ 
( 3 ^ ? ) ( §^qqq ? ) g Ph ci q q g^ ' ^ awi^q qqr qW 

A. Bh., Vol. 1, 168-9 

Page 113. 

dteq^ qq q qq ^qfi3<fcK 
'qT?srJ)^{«% ^ T^ q t r gpfj i 

A. Bh., Vol. I, 208. 


fqqq^riqftcq^q^ri 
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2. l a. Bh., Vol. 1. 168. 

f fr: i A. Bh , Vol, 1, 174. 

3. ?r«nf?— ?r^Kn4 

«rsn I — 

^ trsiIP?'&sT «rf?^of I ?FRk^ ^ 

?r?hng«?g'^^CTW^wr ( a ? ) i 

A. Bh., Vol. J, 168 and 170. 

4. ^rarfif ^01^ (w?) srmifjf tPj^sisiT sRsnsii# ^^chmw 

55:«mf5r0^rarap'^ (®?) swn# 

woi4»rf^ WTtrmsqfi^Jwr^ i gfegg^g gra ??? «r«rr 
if^^rai^T!, artrq^r ?ra 
?ipf sifirfe;.* I A. Bh., Vol. 1, 168. 


Page 1 24. ^ 

1. arer ^g^T- 

;crn[^: si?i)»TS I , A. Bh., Vol. 1, 190, 

srfesrrf^ l A. Bh., Vol. 1. 195. 


3. 1^ 


«rlPtsT 


<Tra jrf^ 

rl> (wr ?) 

mv^r^r^} q-flawnta^ ?t srr^^- 
A. Bh., Vol. 1, 178. 

r?«ngL'n?* 



4. ^^?R«r'3r «TR3W 

*rRn (?f ?) ^^45 I 

A.Bh..VoI I. 178. 

A. Bh.. Vol. 1, 178. 


Page 115. 


1 . 



ai»f 1^ uiUTi ■ I *■»<%»<-■* ' • -1,' 'w ~ 

^nHTPjrailig'Tggrl^ g^- 

sBi^5f^?*rra:i A. Bh.. 1, 178-9. 
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z^, spiter^n^sft 

A.m.,Vol.I,179. 

3. ?pnft («-^0 ^^wTOnrw+*n^+m(5i^ 

fR^ I 

A. Bh,Vol. I. 194 and 196. 


4. Refer to F. N. 2, Page 1 14. 


Page 116. 

1. Refer to F. N. 1. Page 1 14. 

Page 117. 

5t5t nt^Ri l 

A.Bb.,Von, 195. 


Page 119. 

1 . n^lTPi ippS gj antfig??!; 11 

5t44H*H t 

A.Bh.,Vol. 1, 195. 

2. sfftafRr i 

A.Bh.,Vol.l, 258. 

3. ’ftttPTT =31 

N.S.,Cb, XXXI, V.’ 268 ff. 

4. >13 3^ ft3>=^'3^iin^F^ 3I3R3^ft?I^*lfiT' 

(ft?)ft'pmi(^?)>ft^3fe5!n(s3?)3nnK^ ft^ftgsi 

>rM ^(3S «f3?g5t ?I?SR(,1^&3^35R3>llf?tftr 

* I Sf M TTTCT iaj rtr tg a PV u g :^^ 
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“ Page 120. 

1 . 

N. S., Ch. XXXI, V. 194. 

2. srf^»3^?TfR^iT^fWt5r I 

A. Bh., ( MS. ) Ch., XXXI, V. 258. 

3. srT^riftgHT #«Tt»Tt i 

N. S., Ch. XXXI, V. 225. 
4* ?rong:?TWi^iMsiTO^i 

?r^*nfqIf5T ?snf5r?gwffli?RR[ ii 

N. S. Ch. xxxr, V. 241. 
5. 5«fhir?S- I irm^hnrai ^ gr qs^owm srtff- 

5Tl^sfl?«n?fi^0T feq«n: I '3 

^ sf gq q i gin feqfi I 

A. Bh., ( MS. ) Ch. XXXI, V. 241-2. 


Page 121. 

1. ’ «T^ g !fr«n ^rresa ?i?r; i 
>3 gsp 5iT?TT 5n5ia (IfgiBfwisir ii 
?T5it 5n«n(5iwn ?)?r?T?5rRf! i 

Jif^5?iT^ g n 

N. S , Ch. XXXI, V. 347-8. 

2. '^^5rfcr?F^ ?rjc(H559T# ?)nmf nm??*jjt?5iiPi=^ 

sjf^Rn^ I 

A. Bh., ( MS, ) Ch. XXXI, V. .‘41. 

3. ^n^nsfaMiytwti >ar ('*4^^* 

^q ^,.w41mqL I 

A. Bh., < MS. ), Ch. XXXI, V. 416. 


?r3?r ■sri 
awhfgPi! II 

N. S. 


Ch. XXXI, V. 416 


P.igc 122. 


^ *13^ ^Vr 

n^qlSsiij,«i^W3vn3 HJ^fmniiNciir3t, 


ferfitTRi 

ri 
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A. Bh., Vol.^1, 195. 

, 2. ^fe®nfg i sn^^ffaTTfot g^aasralsaita i 

A. Bh., Vol. 1, 197. 

Page 123. 

agi ara-smns^ aaiawra Ifasa 

1 

A. Bh., Vol. 1, 197. 

2. asrql i 

IfWT-ff 5ZflTTOa?aaJ3[ II 

A. Bh., Vol. I 199. 

Eige 124. 

1 . afeivi- sraia g ^"taraifeT JOTig. i 

aa: sr^ ^ g ata^ ii 

• •• ••• ,,, 

^)7afaaa^%f^5Hiaf|^aa^agT’P# 

ataj^ I 

A. Bh., Vol. 1,202. 

Page 126. 

1. “aifa ( a ) ^fa a^as i 

K. M., 31. 

Page 128. 

2. era a^iafa: atfegra ^ sTg§[aaiaTTfa: i a a 

sTrT ^ ^<>mraafa 5S5!^qTagwi%aas# gisfa 

• ^ 'T^arfegrlgi^ srft 


3. aa^il^fagpii g ^aia^s^ aiaa i 
itW.TmRt aaa^ai a faa^ ii 


Gh. 'l’., 20. 
Dh. L., 87. 
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4. T?nf%fRr?rr srfw: i 

srsaf^mfiranr: t-^ j/^: « 

Dh. L., 85, 

■Page 129. 

1 . ‘wprcfT ^^rra wf : i ffe ^f^gra: i 

fejTft 5«igsr nf'g^ ^ i 

?ig[i^! ii’ *3^?n§^raf^ s^- 

?'r{^:’^ i sflwi ^w TR gy 

?n ^ «E^S3cqf%f^ I 

K. M., 16. 

2. ^efisTT m ijg ^^xrn 9?f5r#rtj 

5rg3rs*rTM^5j^^?<Tfe5ifj?gnf%i^?rf?B • 

Gh.V.,21. 


1. 


Page 134. 


S^^50J?I2| 
srr^^^sssRfj 3^t ti 

srafe; sRRitssf}^ ^< 4q^ ( £iift^dy4j [ i 
«E^g?fl g^: f^jftoraig^ n 

^i^rr^wT ■ai 

ai? *a amail^as «rf?t4 »?nkPT "a ti 
ar^? g a®t arrn^S atsai: i 
fasia # W5f^ flraarg^ « 
?n»r argRiaiaFT 5ia?5i?a?ft t 

?a*iFa^ ^otF5*i as: Twlsi|j?eaa .' h 
^ aoj5?ar?ia jpg^afaRraara; i 
Fa^r® aspjaas ii 
^ai ^ge# ’areap'# at*® ar^fa^' > 


r pa 

[a®a«R®«tafa^ sam 
tsa fsrerar?^ ®ajnt • 

^ a^ g aoiar a anfafsr saa^^^r^ if 

5ia 5ra^ " 

aj^ ^ ainoi'6<ra?i i 


N 
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5?i?g^^pm?ftsnsn 5^ I 

'a fasorr: ii 

sira^^ 'aifa’Tt 51% f|[^?ft 
H 'ai^»aa;Tf«5ia: «!=afni: gijf^fl^: ii 
j?fe!T! ?r?3fiT^nra[. i 

T. A., Ah. Xlbcvi, 381-8. 


Page 136. 

1. cm:?iwigR(^it?^5ir:a«raaR(i 
?iPRr 5^ sjpg^T^Tsrma^ ii 
■^1*1151 T^^lpi I 

tJliPi *Ra( JJ5t d 

?rarerF^f^?ra^4inr5?T §?n5[i 
^ag^ianr am am ii 

'ag^i 
gai 'Era^rrerf^Rn?'?! ii 

?Rma aisoft ^if^a % ii 
m qai i 

?! ^^iRuIK aim5F max afiaa^ 'Emm • 
arafatar ai^roi! aRnaawm aaa: ii 
m?j5ta flaila aat snEmrarf^: i 
^ a: ET a 'niS'i ERR+n^^aiaal ^xmii 
aifn a ^‘'Wil^wl^aaffmalfa ERga: i 
^ aaaHE!«n(^<rf<y5j^; n 
aai^:i 

ayh^Iw a^ia?aiaa ^sat: ii 

6. Dr., Ch. VII, 220-1. 


Page 1 58. 

1. sft aifsia 

mg^axa aiaaaj 
*ftsfa aaaaaiaa i 
xiftaamr^qraata ataiEEifst^jnaaa; ii 
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v(^ *E5g?rpr ^ It 


Page 160, 


S, S.Y., Introd. 


1. ?pn ^gzjpuTpff 

?JT ?r«n I 

%n«r %g3r B gngf^^ fl if f^4 t ^ ii 

L P. V., ir. 271. 

2 . SJ5^?TNr«rfe5^ff3TgTgf^Si;'}^5!nSBI55I5^l 

55ffef}?rB«ng: sf}!^7i«r:ii 

K. Sa,, 86. 

B. R. C. XXVIU, 



T. A„ XII. 414. 


Page 161. 


I. fRir 5rnf ^ 


2. 5r#B f^wiww? i 

sr ^Tt'^ hirers: H 


g. Dr., 219. 


Page 162. 

T, A., Ah. II., P. 39. 

2. ^ p T V. 282. 

ahiPWiit: •••■ ■P 


P. T. V., 16. 
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Page 163. 

1. ^ v T , 

1* x« Y«) 1} <^i 

2. 

5ira rrc^ifii^rwt: » 

S, D s„ P. 191 


3. aj^Eafta: 

aftara^ ^fr^: a?5fl a I 
m g^nfcr ^: 

S. Pa., S. 8. 


Page 164, 

1. fgaam#5r’E^#»nftp '3t%r: I 

?WT ?CT?raiRoiT I) 

Jammu Cat., MS. No. 4178. 
Page 165. 

*1. P. V. V., Vol, m, 406. 
2. as: si?TO[iRp{li 

Rra: sihjpta^ Jtapn?pigL<i 5% 

«5a{|!ara4 

a5g<?j (i 

T.A.,m.,194. 


. g^sR aiWa a ^f^gaaiRnsrec i 
^ ?r«faa5^: Rn^sfeafeaiJi; n 
g^s afmfe: i 


M. V. V., I, 
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Page 166. 


1. sfi»5ja?r3ifif?!n 

?I^s snf : S5551?R tt 

T. A., Ah. VllI, 265. 

.2. smN^t^ I 

firg: ^jnmrn J?c?rwra^ n 

»nro> i 

smi 7fscmh3»*r sn& f^sfsrj^ ti 

T. A„ XII, 196. 
T. A., XII, 414. 

Page 168. 

I. 5^6W?T%?rn 

q i .4! <?:qf CT g.4 S*rf II 

^if5i"PTf^sr&?'i Ri'3 W! «w««iiRi3i II 
argrf^^rRlrH^J^I^ i 


2. Rl^P=^ * 


3. 


Mr, T,, iDtrod, 2. 


T. A , XII, 400. 


T. A., Comm. VI. 221. 


4. 

5Jr3 I 


Page 169. 


si^iar 
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g^SI^5tvn -Hefdlwis^ J 

T. A., XII, 396-7. 

Page 170. 

1. SSIT 'an? 31^5 “#zqri^§:” ^ I 

iPjRlfiliTnisf: 1 

T. A., Comm., VI. 211. 

2. ^ ‘^ i g^ ro qww wwi*llsi««a: i 

M. K., 63. 

T. T. N., Comm., 2. 
T. San., Comm , 52. 


Page. 172. 

1. ^jg?; i 

gi5giuH<l0gi«7 tRfRfftgvft: n 
^IgoiRrgt aRsr i 

?igf*mrafg^: sfhrlsigq^jp?: ii 

T. P., Introd, 4. 


Page 173. 


an^igui+oi ^ ang# ?f%*l il 

grogoraosg^; qrRq*!^ 


Mr. T., 456. 


_ N. K., 14. 

«KiW'41^^>.c.msin% iffggrsngjTfpngaftoif. 

■osagr j 
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^TCwfjra fitf 5i^(wtKrR[ n 

Mr. Vr., P. 4. 



Mr. Vr., Di , 1. 


Page 174. 


ST4ijfecrJ II 

R. Tr., 107. 

Tl I 

*f ?tn 8f l^ g aq;fyn rr ii 

R. Tr., 107. 

3. anrti^cr; firar i 

S. C., Comm., 10. 


1 . 


Page 175. 

Ji^Rn^r fsRnfirari 
4in*iKi'i|ui*us'a ^uRtsiii II 

T. San., I. 


Page 176. 


1. ow 




T. T. N., 22. 


2. anw -T Mi'n^^-- 

;jn2a«35^a I’^pw ^ ^'^5*.. » 


1 . 


Page 178. 


174. 
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Page 184. 

Bh. Su., Ch. XXXVII, g. 18. 
Page 185. 


era i 

A. Bh., Vol. 165. 

Page 186, 

1. 'rMsf^r ^rKsfl sTR? JR*n?R^ Opt; I 

51# g snspprfq I*PT« 

A Bh., Vol. I, 172. 

2. ti?Tra?i(5Tr?);^?pra0pT#0tsrfW: I 
Otfn'ifWnNN’ift ^!Tr?P?TTp5il^fii50T^ fN3:0TPr?’ 

A. Bh., Vol. ni, 164. 

3- arrat ^simsTTi^ g ^uigth i 

A. Bh., Vol. 1, 255. 

Page 187. 

1. TianOt Opsi^g: 5PBR fOr 

A.Bh.,Vol.n, 161. 

A. Bh., Vol. n, 244. 

Page 188. 

’V, 9n5?T?g]5?^jS^ife&. 

A. Bh.. Vol. II, 245. 


Page 193 

1. ait^^ W®5# 513# 30^%5^; \ 
^^3# ^35Rig H 


S. R., Vol. I, ( An ) 6. 
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2. ara ^«rf^5?iRi^ ®Tfe®r^*raj3?rT 

A. Bh., ( MS. )Ch, XXIX., V. 101. 

3. ( anef ? ) ?raff > 5)1 st^pf 5 (t f^r 

( ^ ? ) *5^ HI3iT*l\lUl Id* W'^” 1 ' 

A. Bh., Vol. I, 207. 
•4. 

"m’^FTgpi^sfJra^ sif?r7W5§ -g nraf^t i 

ft ?OTft ^ ^ ^tRnsrrrar: 11 ” 

A. Bh., Vol. 1, 172. 


fft sngg: 1 qg i fd^hH — 


r^- r-^ ■ 



swhTSRq- ^jrasn^ftjwftfti 

A. Bh., Vol. 1, 174. 


■ Page 194. 

1. sJTrer.-, ^ra^PcnfttaiSi w- 

ftqm: I 515^*1 g^rai^snaoiprahtnCT 

^ai# tst 5 ft a »<wflw^:a 1 * 1311 — 

*m ts®R*n^ ( wnai: sfg: 1 

’ «!^ >1’ 

A. Bh., Vol. 1, 211, 


2. afta » i4W4»Ha giir ff ?ft ^ 

5^T5ft?rl 51^ (ft) ^rajprft^nft^!, *>3«'^ 

«(P.I)«^" A.Bh..V0..I.3.. 


Page 197. 

gsBOBR. 1^ ,„. 
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Page 198. 

A. Bh., ( MS. ) Ch. XXXI, V. 510. 
Page 199. 

arrasi ^ ^ ^??n '3 ^^nais^^iraT- 

^ spsm fic^l q<ig»» g^- 

A. Bh., Vol. n, 436. 

Page 201. 

1. spt5*R*ntJii H• 4^ I a l d ’ i,4 • 



Dh. L., 3. 

2. f^^rRnq^i 

Dh. L., 3, 

^ Dh. L., 3. 

3. 5ira ^5^5 1 

«... Dh.L.,3 

4. i 

Dh. L., 10. 

Page 202. 

1- 3ir5I?5I51MW-i.WHlf^?n ^Rlr^siRn I 

Dh. L., 8. 

Page 205. 

1- ^1 ?n?<nT ^rf|[^; i 

I. P. V., I., 3. 

Page 211. 

t^h?RR^ II 
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D. S., Comm. 

Page 212. 

1. gf*iT I 

Dh. L., 185. 

2. ^ yjlfk I 

33b. 3^.| 233. 


’ Page 214. 

I. 8ft»TRi;^R«n«r5ft«S sRS4^ti<ia- 

' ?355rT5!f^ «r.' I 

5ra5Nn5aH& {jPTfecrr: » 

Bh. G. S., 186. 

Page 218. 

I. fir^ssfsT— w gw)if»i«iR«iwrH i 

A, Bh,, Vol. II, 354. 

Page 220. 

‘35n3«T «I 

• ^ <gj^%:| 

gs«^ 5R?ir 

aWrafrflrs^’T ii’ i 

A. Bh., Vol. I, 320. 

?airaTaa?ar(a) aiearfafs 
A. Bh, Vol. I, 87. 

Vikranjomra Natakam. 
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3. ^ ^ 

HspfjR i 

;3^T©1 5En ^ ^Hd*i?ti ir ?flt i 

Dh.L., 152. 


Page 221. 

1. sn^rawe— sr^i f% \ 

A. Bh., Vol. n, 362. 

Page 222. 

1. 'Jiras^ 

A. Bh.. Vol.I. 26. 


Page 223. 

1. ?i sRsnr ^ 

Hiq; I qsn ?!RTO ‘gnrrfii w q s nagiR r- 

SOT onfesn^ «;^5ifTt l 

A. Bh., Vol. m, 175. 


Page 224. 

1. JtPraq^wi flqsqidlcliwq qd g R- 

fqRiqi ^ q q§*nq; I 

h4. 5. 

Page 226. 

1. qqrq I 

’5%q=9! 3RI j?f%! ^qifm^. II 

^5?n snsniit ^ ii 

qq^sqfen qini: irrt TOqtit Na rt i 

d ^hqi'^ %lt qrof^ii , 

d q^HRq g q ^^fe i 

^ qrs^RRqi^ ^ qor§:feq: n 
q(lra*. ’qt5j5l i 

S^s’ifsE'SS'd^r qgcpn " 
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3”nw ^ H5nJT Ji|5r^ 

WS ^fTT 5^ sq j g <U]|i^«}i| ; I 

5T «<i!kiiTs«qTiis^ gnnau)’ ii 

N. M., Ch. XXVll. 

"■“ ••• ••* 

3fRif5? fT? f^»rat (I 

TT3T^ frTT JTTm JT^tfJT-' t 
■ ?ref^5T tl 

5J34?<n mfir wfeTsndr 

emn^r mdr 'g«rdr.' 5i?nrf «nr4i 
?nji gon^sd tt 

N. M., Ch. XXYIIL 

••• ••• •♦♦ ••• 

^w^aJTTfira goir^ dj«rf?^: i 

g p ffW Ti ?rd!^ «iic^ 2 |T n 

^?pr?ftr«)r dsy ssratT! i 

w^Nffig II 

N. M., Ch. XXK. 

Page 227. 

I. qnmc v o w <!4 gidg »» Dj)‘d<!>m'Jw«»jjmfefgif / 

% ui?vr»rilg 3r Ijanarar ggary 

‘ d<s<d < i>i^g q^RRi ^11 

A. Bh., Vol. HI, 70. 

Page 228. 

1. ^ifsf ^surqnPi ?r5^*n9^ i 

A. Bh., Vol. nr, 72. 


I. 


Page 229. 

si^gRP^tfw % dn^«jmior^gz5ns=??d 

9*rqad^r i spn^r^fw^- 
I «WT JTTSTRIBlf^Ird ( ?) 

Dh.L.,87. 
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2. jrafguTOHi: 




Dh.L., 142. 


Page 230. 

1. »nsR?r I 

Dh. L., 24. 

2. *rl5*jraif^ fsi^f^ra ^tfipupl^r <i)W<|i4Miy5)<i 
W T4 ^ i^?ns ^ t gsrrf^ t suf^tw^ arsR^ i 

3«STt^0I ^ sr 
\ 3 rr?5n?^5wigmf*rsft *n 

g^sitJfnwiaflw ^ JSffW « , 

vn sjji 

^t s qr jl ^ ?% 3«T^fnnpT srg;, wf S r g t «?« r fa; rRnfe?aT- 
I ^ ^FwtnJZffiT 

sr^r <1^ ?iBi5r: ^n^Rppet- 

w^: ) 

A. Bh., Vol. I, 304. 

Page 231. 


> - ^ 

"g wi^mr ait ^ ^ai^ g » 

^sn^rag^n^sRiratsfq |?5«ihii^, 

JTfRfsrrmrj’, ‘fitfogfift ^®garf^ 

xi^rfirls gre res ^4^ f qfi<w<pw ifiigro- 

5i3?{R?^;i ( ? ) fqpurargsOTai ( «t ? ) 


A. Bh., Vol. 11, 222-3. 

?r*nBm^3i!^— 

^ gsRsgtt ^ gn^jjt s fi f gr 

^ »n35it Otjrfg^ f^%{lr stKb #g: \ 
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^”^1 ^n‘<T5raW^jft'TcT^i^^oi fu?rs II 
3m f5f7ifici3;T!?Jitfw5tj;T J srrni^ ^nf^r- 

3imi:, ?rmft i 

A. Bh., Vol. II, 311-2. 

- Page 232. 

1. 3[|?T?«nf^ ^rfnvrmjnl^cig??}^ ?nsnf^g^- 

?r5?07 »Tp^g^fgf^^— mH^^'arnisfsnrre^T: wim 
smtn! I 

A. Bh„ Vol. in, 172. 


Page 233. 

3. 

arrefisrrsT girar 

?n^firT5isn sum 5^^a^i 
-gsr.* s^ismsiT ?g«iT 
gsftsmr ^raiiH'lfafgff m % ^*1511 
• ■ 5^ lifww ^vnik i «i8imT»»:*R?f^|gcgra;i w 
?em ^ I 

g » r i5»^Rti I 

Db. L., 44-5. 


Page 235. 


«m ^ fw^ihi w 

amir m ^n^^rfirg.* — tj^vi^fv/iiui ^rem^r a^iwjur 

q n3 i ^ ^iHl 'ra^s ?mor gmol ^07’*’qt^ 
Ri^^tiei ’W augms ^ 5J f 5^«r8Tnrf?wi^ gmi^- 

^or stonfe I ^ ^ 257-8, 


, Paga 236. 

^ ’*fi^i 

Dh.L..l48. 

2 . 
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3. 1 3«ti 

A.Bh,VoI.II,56. 

^sra?^ 5Rm?ra?n srgwBs?^, 5(mnig- 

5 naw^«.i 444 l^Rg I ^ 

5. 5nf?RPff%E ^«rafwnsni^i 

••■ *•• ••• 

mi ?ftgt sfe iJiNsw ^p^Rr! I 

A. Bh., Vol. Ill, 20. 


R. T., IV., 144. 




Page 237. 
?ft«iI?rr'K*=i|-5!j*Ji“r-^^f?(5?hTin! tt 


%5¥?T^m; « 

• •• ••• ••♦ II 

T. A., Ah. Xm, 96-7. 

Page 238. 

1. %fe[if;*— 3is5r? ^ ^rRvtRRr i a t^ wr 

^*<s(^44f35wraL 3ia m 

i . , 

•" 

ST?^ 8T «W1R11 3TO: 

^'tl«-ci't^5{l! I 

A.Bh.,Vol.m,63. 

2. 8i8n?^>#i;, jjRi^nRre^ ^a^q;, 3^rangt l^q- 

A.Bh.,VoLm,64. 

Page 239; 

1. sasroasa? Rra^a ^ox (i^t) saifiq^ asjcjifg, 
asn i 

A. BL, Vol. 1,297. 





2 . 


3. 
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5 ft®: H?ra:i 



^ sr%^ f^ijscft I 

s[n 5 ora*n 

'??Tjf^&J! sr ^f% 3 if?r II ( ?rmraffnrr^ ) 

^ grani;^ ( ) f ^y 4) ^ »ra‘ t » ?f ^# t 

■ - A, Bh., Vol. I, 298, 


armTH^nr^isff^ipnoirac i 
swffJjvrRg^R: « - 


«Kii<j|jia f fir sqreq'r i tWT%-— s]^ s«ri^r^ 
5 «ra: i «rsii aijnsraforf^: i 

A Bh.,Vol. II, 424-5. 

4. ^nffrrfsS'asIhlllff R|<tf|4?«!ijj^S*J3I 1 
^bsrsT^isRTl ^g (i r ^g i |fc t agger: ii 


jnoiT ?Tm gif^ r;’ ( 5-^) • A. Bh., Vol. Ill, 26-7. 

5. «R3 ?T I 

«ra 5 n infag ^ R^a f ^g r ii 


w gr — yfwawTi^ giHa^^rai 

4 << u»g <ra g PP l A. Bh„ Vol. Ill, 53. 

6 . ?jsn 5nW5ra*STl^ q«?WK!W ^n^TOi’TT^Rr: I 

A. Bh., Vol. m, 4, 

' 7 . ?rrTOa: 5 ?i^ 1 

A. Bh., Vol. m, 14. 

8 . mi gTHg?Tn 3 i^< OTiaaseRra ) min, 


g sppft M 4 i*f “SI si'*i*n I 

I. 


A. Bh., Vol. Ill, 17 

A. Bh., Vol. Ill, 157. 
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••• ••• ••• 

^?r.’ ^ \ < ?rTTO— 1-1^ ) 

A. Bh.,Yol. 111,206. 

3. iaTi»«m<sMk^ 3 I 

A. Bh., Vol. n, 407. 

4. ^W'tslS*- tirt|q*n>nqi§q«}^, ' “ar^- 

%?r( "IT ? )^if^ ^tfa5?tqqa « 

A. Bh., Vol. in, 72. 

5. 1^ flratn!, ?isn ^TvnfaU'*?^ 

A. Bh., Vol. m, 63. 

6. *5# ?na?F«rqafa5iffHi taw «ja irfl*i;--ai«jJ-a^oi sp^jt^- 

ai5>^j I ?r*n 'a ^stsaran Pia »; gqq» isrwi— 

A. Bh., Vol. I, 216. 


Page 241. 

1. srfe^Riuia^ I^Ra^g: w? ^flr 

I A. Bh., Vol. n, 161. 

2. aai irf^rvit^^ 5^— ^q^qra^ar- 

^ ^ qf^:, atra^ ^ ( Isa ? ) qR^< i g^qi q -H i 

A. Bh., Vol. m, 63. 


Page 242. 

!• S3iq I 

^qqspffsq^feq^^snfq gi n 


2 . 


qqr ‘'ftapa^g^q^qi i^^qr Trenroi^i^s’ i ( ) 

A. Bh., Vol. m. 92. 

^qiTPr^qiqq qr qq qp fqiq i^ qt I 
srf^qiq ?qt^: ^ ^fqq; \\ 

*’• ••• 

A. Bh., Vol. m, 94. 
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af^Nul «rirf5f> ^ 
srfq g^w?n?r>?5ri 

A. Bh., Vol. II, 432 

Page 243. 

1. 3:(^)^cr ^ 

^9f%?ihT » Gh. V., 21. 

2. *^ )^Wq f4 !frRhg^i«<<tif I <SI ?Eirs^ ^:’ I 

f^jR[%«'^n srfcr*n*g?q%wiTq i K. M., ll. 

3. ffir?Rnf^^*wjcrawr ?n gfeinrsT % fef^g g q v<if^g ;r fem i 


A. Bh., Vol. II, 215. 

page 244, 

1. <i*n% sri^daii^fd «s:p: ^ir- 

?r35t^0T q[5r f^r^: I 

A. Bh., Vol. Ill, 72. 

^ aylq^qoiiq' ‘gity ( flratm- ) » 

A. Bh., Vol. II, 29 

3. qrf^sralHWfqt%Rlz^- 

I; I 



A. Bh., Vol. 1, 1 

4. *^^FPr 4^; ^Ig-- qnrRlsg* 

»m^s’ ?% « Dh. L , 29, 

5. '3i 4 fgy 5tvn ^;i 

q sawfii^ 

• x>b L 178. 


Page 245. 

sOTirerowp'***' OTTOOCTsa^w OTin*il®i 

stw. 1, 1*7. 
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2. ^ "3 «n®n3T{R <53 ^?r:j 

% ^3*n«?rt*n: i 3R[Tf : ?t5t- 

^ ?giIsn5i?T#3T !Ic?T^tf%?Rmif3i3^^- 

^5TT3 •w‘kaifl^^ll^n{t*^ai'l'444n^WST313: 

a fldiRal^ =3 5f^ Hgfgnrs^ % 

wiwi^gq 3isr <53 toi 3 ^ 5t3ST! 1 

A. Bh.. Vol. 1. 291-2. 


Page 246. 

1. t^^3^ti^ 9 ^ •3T3*^gg>%3^-“ a ««J«iPi3 
?lWT3:’?f^ I 

A. Bh., Vol. I, 310. 

2. ap^ g f^333 Wtf^ 43+1 If: 3Sf^ ^ <ra?JTa?Cs 

31?^, ®R3’ feflr 

^ 3T35i«nt ( 41 ) 3f3'^+ii^3 raflvng.’ 1 

A. Bh., Vol. m, 77. 


3R^I3?f5rl 


A. Bh.,Vol.ni, 66. 


1 . 


Page 247. 

^ ?hBRn 83i«>( tr i ^3 '3 

^3fe?3'E3^l 33 3 1 +3 gf ^ lg p^+ia^ I Piq [ad 3?333 

A. Bh., Vol. m, 152. 

:il(l+;«*n3 31355^3 3a3I?3^ 313^333: 1 

A, Bh„ Vol. in, 155. 

33 %33 fe3I3m Sffir t 3 J!P«n3?TWT?3R3T 

sn3?R5TT31^ ?ri3 5H3i^, 3 Ci31f'31 

' A. Bh., Vol. in, 154, 


Page 248. 

1, ^aiwF«g«sfl3lt! W3:,ei3 153 

’'35R ?l?33PSf333fe^f ^ +i'-33nnR t 513: I 

A. Bh., Vol. UI, 156. 

3^33 3?3^ ^3# 355R5133S133T- 
133331^^53 I ^ 33T ^33353 1 331 3 3f33ra3T33t3f3T 
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3. 


?r ?r^ i 


A. Bh., Vol. HI, 157. 



WTERT ^qqfScT ^qqJTf^qT I 

A. Bh., Vol. m, 153. 


4. 


5. 


«T?r g ?FTJr ^fgawsji^j mihw ! h1» 1 c{i 


r5r«n 


3?qf5^crr sra^sn: i asn ■at 
?t Jzsqqs iB^giOT H^ g ai i ffir i 

A. Bh., Vol. m, 199. 


s<j,gT(#iivigui.* ?5p3«iflT 5qi*f5Rftf^ *1^ gra^ ^aarai* 
g^nqap a^ a^ aiqaifwaa ^fa g wsa^g^ji?!!’ i ata g 
qnsre^: qia p aifi r aa ; fa^aa i 

A. Bh.i Vol. in, 168. 


Page 249. 

I. aatq^w : 

«Faig mafqa^atng w- 
^ f i r ^a aa: gaatearg i 


aresi ig g ^afe fife aaarfe^im: « 

H 


A. Bh., Vol, U, 362. 


Page 250. 

1. aar a t 

••■ ••• 

^srangaaais^ aifenaf^oiifa 
( isa ? ) qCTf=t I 


1 . 


Page 251. 

s^sj^jEa a qrsRa awnaargq^Eaiqn^wjft^f^ ^aiaqra- 
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Page 252, 

1. to?p^— 

’nfoRT 

5Rcmiii^ 

A. Bh., Vol. II, 356. 

Page 254. 

1. 8J^ f^r55?Rmis #^<T^(it^^<5!65TOggi: I 

T.A.,m417. 

2. ^wsfyyw i 

A. Bh., Vol. 1, 297. 

Page 255. 

^^ *‘*^^**^^ I 

^ ^ g tt 

S. N., 77. 


2 . 


JTsirei 


'STO’M'nwlnhqhi ij«t B^rrfitcn ii 


3. 


S.N,.l. 


2 . 


I 

S. N., 7. 

Page 258. 

?nr »n§^)apE« 
s. Pa., 6. 




• ¥?W! II 


3. 


S.Pa., 14. 


S.Pa.,9. 



1 . 


f^roj ^ :g7fJr iTgf issi; ^ )) 

S. Pa.. 13. 


, Page 260. 


Brea: *n5?r: Csh: 5«fir sr it 

w^hrR^sf ^m^-sf?er^-5fijrT|: I 
( ®«n?nlf «ftir<?s^ ? ) 

»RjnOT< ^ h 


Piamiwgf ?rff qf ?^^Tfer sr: ii 
gowgaoiwg: 5om^aif^a;f%fSf?q;i 


g^spraswksqr ?wr#*Tii 

S. Pa., ( MS ) 24-7. 


2. 1^ g ! >^a [ w^ n ^ g^qis^ I 
^sfnRf %iiwjRmr srim^^r ii 

?rsn^ ^qraWtsfq 1 

^ qW(q t ^ <^qK H BT W frsRw g^r* ’S'lFs’qnf^jftl ftwqtsft H 
qag^ i 

qiHit^iq^sfq =5 mPsBq h: qitmiqia q; ii 

S. Pa., ( MS, ) 31-33. 


5Tg?J5IfWTT5rwf%’^ 


S. Pa.. ( MS, ) 23, 


4. s^ q?pnRr gt ’ 

qiu^'dim i^' cnqi ” 

strajjfqm^g^^ ^ q^Tjg^sTWirqwm « 

S, Pa., ( MS. ) 41-2. 
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Page 261. 

1. I 

?fitpra’E3TSiftvrRn sqfe^n i 
«l?ih[wfi fmii 

P. S., Coram., 199. 

T. A., Comm., XII, 433. 
4. s:f ^tjw- 

5? i 

T. A , Comm , Ah. 1, 15-6. 

Page 262. 

1 . 


4. a^ns^^ravTTi^gf^! 5i?iTS!jre!i: i 

5. sRRSRwr^mra^ ?R>5*«i.<Hri'4^ ?wjpi^ i 


6. 3?n ?t u*<4if5jsn^ mi^ i 

mm miragpi: ^ ^ n 

7 ?fhjT;Ta«x«> T.A.,Comm.,XU,428-34. 


T. A'., Comm., Xll, 430. 

Page 263. 

^ vr4 feM Bmnjg 


50 
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I gpi^ i 

‘si|B«ii^5iwrre[’ ff^ flra?i5?n^ i 

Bh. S., Comm., ( MS. ) 

Page 264. 




Bh., Vol, 1, 2. 


Bh , Vol. 1,3. 


Page 267. 
sFRJfft'^a^a^: 1 


D, C., ( Cone], ) 


Page 272. 

1 , yawsfi: 

^aNrr: 


M. M., 202. 


M. M., I. 


M, M., 202. 

^v»x 'nR?^ maf57^'??®7T!? w 

M. M., 202 

Page 273. 

jRsr ify +'<ii V. ‘^Ki !iini.'^itr4'tv!V«5^ »7«^' 
ai <yi<s r }t nq^vfa?ignt^qiq. » 

.M. M., V. 
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^3[nr3^fn «?n9STrt*i I 


M. M., 2. 


=5 q? 


6 


Ppse 274. 


^^ftsTPiT srfir «n««il I 

^ M, M., 2. 

>ft?^ ^gifvi?n I 


H. Y. P., 8-10. 

^= 5 ^J?l^rRqWT I Wrai^:^ig<Eg^ I 

:_ ^'’ ’^' 

A. S., 13. 

Page 275. 

s?ig^ fEg«%: I’ "I MMI 


g7f5r ?fmif5i „ 


M. M., 193 


M im 
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Page 276 

I . ^ <5^ =3 src«rfi^<rmf«R?r ^si#»iwg^rr rra- 

srfeqi^ssf; I ^ M. M., 7. 

M. M., 13. 

3. 5is?- 

sRgqm^t'^^ i M. M., 14. , 

1 

Page 277. 

1 . f^«rsTft»nl ’a *fa|qpft i 

M. M., 83, 

2 «ra: s*t! i g si^g ii g , ^ 

*b?q4 i | gwf arWsfhrsfjj, a?f7 fNTWwsfsrBtjf^jjpagf- 
?ra; TmaFsTfii^cnsit 'T^ra^^rfa » , 

M.M., 168. ' 


Page 278 

1. ei^;T =5 «h^a^nwf«ir<PTi? w^«wno7??T f|?r?rf<ipnE«S' 

' M.M..7. k; 

2. «F)S I 

3R^fa ■? gra^rfWrar ii 


^Tra«R!rf^sig'3rr^'rr»ra?gPT.' » 

M. M., 83. ^ 

3. 

sif>?Ri?anRRil ^ ^ ii 

M. M., 85. 

4. ariiRg 

^ g^Rfifa ^ 

2v, M. M.»<>^“. 

?rEfT aTi??n«m I \ 

S 
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■ ^ fjtM 

^;^q^r^Rr ' M M 88 


Page 279. 

2, H^'thi ?ftPjfii?rs^ I 


M. M., 89. 
T. A., Ah. IV., 206. 


4. ^stRJR^^’araro 


3. ntcrf? *n^ 

^ "swgq wfir ^wtf^ II 

T. A., Ah. IV., 127. 

!l 

M.M.,25. 

5. 934[Tl‘9Wai^l5Wt^ 

fefe<{>^idi*’W|5 1 

M.M., 88. 

Page 280. 

n*. sfeimi 11 

T.A.,m, 195. 
f# sjpsra sqPfsn^ I 
M. M„ 96. 

3. sigg^ ^ fltg^gini^ a ; 4 4 >'g? 3C i 

M. M., 196. 

M. M.. 6 



Page 281. 

1. 'i^^TOwm siVRr srfdm^Piij ^^hrasmRJfloik- 

«w'551sj^ I M. M.', 87. 

2. 5«n>Rj?jrpT^!nsit ^ppifg 9fi:- 

^«n5R#ti?ft% I '" M. M., 182. 

3. Refer to P.^K. 1. Page No. 275.’” "‘ 

4. ^ ^ 5i5^?|it i^rawr^ 1 

I* ftsTTfl; II M. M., 197. 
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Page 282. 

1. I 

P,c4 i|^o1^..T: * fllTO • 

M. M., 170-1 

^1 ? ) i M. M., 173, 

4. 

^ «flsr^»irqs?Ri«TJTf^W!rT i M. M., 134. 


Page. 283. 

?ira TO^creEins^' 



M. M., 152 
S^rfBcH 


5Tnf»RRrRJiHT ff*rmrr*r^ i 

M. M., 168. 

3. 3m 3nRigjHW<^ T^ «PTr 4m»Tg7 

mnmra^ i M. M., 152- 


tmmtT «55>i3?P^ 


Page 284. 

1. mu 

f3r<am<44W.' I 

^rfesm^l « ss'n^'gr ^xfliigmrfvimf^cnejn Eftfcf 
sRHcn I ^'» 

Page 285. 

I: ' *T5i5mif^irt6“"^ i 


2 . * 



S. S. V., 1-2 
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S* S* V •> 45* 


Page 29L 

S« Bb»i o» 

p{ir^ ^ ?t«n « 

I* P* T*| Xlj /fix* 

3. ?5?n?n?<i4^t3m jjwi5Tt«n » 

4 sftsnwmi5Jmt3r!rd 1Jwt^gwi«ra: • 

zMMniJPE^iinpfT sit?T 'aifJi^raga^fOTJ >1 

I.P.V.V., Vol.in,406. 

5. sr ?r^?5ft5 'ira > 

Prffs fe^a: n 

T. A., I, 35. 


Page 292. 

1 . ^ 


n 


T. A., 1, 149. 


Page 293i 

1. snan^r 

^'tjfuH{5{d?S^ ’SiSm f| fwsw: u 1. P. V., I, 200. 

2. m ^'ar ;n g t g =gt i i 

I. P. V., 1, 208-9. 


Page 294. 

1. «l^?dra?t4 

sf®est?%^ g'S'nwn 


T* A*> I, 50* 
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Page 295. 

^ afOTr ii 

T. A., I. 35, 

T. A.. 1, 49. 


Page 296. 

1. TTflra^rs^grssp^ i 

T. A., 1, 7-21. 

??i^9T*rfir Hr? 

?gias4<«fifi: aJ?lf3?Ei>i%fe I 

g^^sprat n 

T. A., I, 20. 

^ «R «iCTg?q- qTt«nfJ?ft \ 

T. A., I, 20. 

T. A., I, 3. 

3. I 

II 

#*TRr: I 

®!raPTRr5P? 

T. A., II. SI— 6. 

«Ri: 'P®iT ’sn? f^f^!^nom?TqB»j ii 

T. A., II, 186. 

5 . wg^?T ^ TO'TRPri RarffT i 

<49^% fspISl^ II T. A., II, 233. 


Page 297. 

1. 5R*rf^sp'^^ ’HW snpira^ gTfej; 

I. P. V. II. 276. 


Page 298. 


I. P. V., I, 35. 



1 . 
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Page 302. 



1. P. V., I, 21. 


3. I 

^sT awfif gisRqi% swnrar ii 

T. A., I, 83. 


Page 303. 



T. A.. I, 55. 


Page 304. 

1. qg q s q ?! i 

^ ^tfggr il 

T. A., 1, 80. 

Page 305. 

I. P.V.,n,275. 

2. snf^^ ?r!ii fsi^ n 

3^?^ g w 5ts?ra?vr?ni^f5t i 

T. A., Vm, 107. 

3' ^%r! I 
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^sqfqqt^i: 1 

1. F. V., I, 60-1 

2. srg^g q^gg qi g?qra[ ajgqm suTcqr 5Rq[ aisira^ 
^ q «5qfq. strhRi qi^sgqq:, % amn^ 

sraRT qqgqfem ^ % fqfg.* 

I. P.V.,I,63. 

Page 419. 

1. argq^fl^Raqd ?iwRa sngsr^qx f|q^ 

s^qroqlq sii?s«Rm|l^wqfqq^ feqjqqpRq I 

I. P. V., I, 64. 

Page 425, 

15^iq»iT^q?iqig.j ?Ring aRftqigqqqnqs: qqfg- 

fq^qqi, w^t5*n*’n^q^TRia ans^qsfiqt fqqqif- 

qnfqfq^flnqq otq aTTqTHIf?R5qifi?sroiqT 

I.P.V.,I, 124. * 

Page 426. 

1. ?t qq qqt'Sqs ^qqflri qq^^ ^q^qq; qg^ 

qqsraRqtra^Ni'iiW'bwif^qqTqfl'^qijnjRngqiqqRq^: i 

I. P. V.. I, 119-70, 
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2. 5 ^ 5R?I5!IHn^ «J5m¥rRI^ 

?Wcrs^; swTtTi gra5t a5T5R*{ 

?n55i^g!^%*rh!rerw?j^ f^jnsR^r =5 ??r^*'cnTR^^ fej^. 

^ ?Egnrf3jRc k 


Page 428. 


I. P. V., 1, 129. 


sren«r spw^RowTSR^r fi^JRnwfegj? i 




]. 


I. P. V., n, 134-5. 

Page 434. 

sRi% 3n*Tt fl«R5msffiB«n?sra[ ii 


I P. V., II, 150-1. 

2. nm fk «rz^<sT^wTfit i 

5rsTT SBRRR9Tf^^?rf It 

w?^ sTfirsT^^ «RJir?rarfc*rqs^?^j i 
^qipg^sfsr^ II 

T. A , VI. 30. 


3. cR»n^^^«j^ ^ms ^^sfmrrat i^%wj 3iw»?iR*rfar i 
3raiRR5^rgi?T^ ^ stb’ 

T. A., Comm., VI, 10. 


Page 436, 

1. #5nifT Ig?f5^i 

qz: qzafq ^ •* 


T. A., VI, 23. 


2. sratmraqs^ H ’!i 35q^ • 

T* A*j VIj 25m 

3. q^q?«gaOT5n?T5T:??R^<raiiHfftsf^*rS^^'^*f^^ 

B?g^4epn > 

I. P. V., II, 139. 
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sJ^rra^u 


Page 437. 


•I. P. V., n, 168. 



sp ’5 !Em^?owi€t ^ 

^ T. A., ( Comm., ) VI, 17. 

Page 438. 

I.P.V.,U, 173. 

2 «c515»pt 1 i 

3«n B 

I.P. V.,n, 174. 

Page 439. 

1. «j5^vfraai ft’a^ssrctrai^^ 

^ f^pn ii 

I. P. V., n, 178-9. 

2 . ^ ^ 

?ra »lt{ii)^^<iEn Emswt&j 8itg?ra% % 
atC'iPsaPiE^w^iw »i4g?Rt?f3nfl[^5Wi5«- 

1. P. V., II, 177. 

3. 3t^f5i{fra^^5Rii?i:Engwstl) 

T.A..n,72. 

4. Eraa«? >5^ ^t«j»sfe«®iw^nERn1|^ wf^istRi wErt i 

1. P. V , n, 146. 

Page 440. 

1 . 


T. A., Vin, 69. 
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- 2. i 

T. A., vm, 72 

Page 441. 

1. p. V, II, 220, 

Page 442. 

1 . tWR?T ^ fsffff TTftrq t 

T. A., VIII, 74, 

2 . 

T. A , VIU, 82, 

3. ?r g spsi srm tj?rr i 

sr % 5im SW3; ^gfeTS7«fgg3?i^ n 

T, A , VIU, 71. 

4. ^^«5^?rsmft=^gL^35CT'gre!rcrK^( 

T.A., Vm, 72. 

Page 443, 

1. >3 I 

?raif^ cpnItS# 5 ^e5t ?iHnr?i7DiJj ii 

T. A,, VI, 56 

Page 446, 

T, A,, VIII, 70 

2. f^fiT5r«3[ 

Page 447. 

1. ^ I 


I. P. V., II, 149. 


T. A , VI. 85. 
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Page 448. 

1. ' 

'BflS ^5Hn3.ll 

T. A., VI, 98. 
T. A., VI, 85. 

3. sRPs^Isfcr vrra^iRI i 

^ «Es in?ife%«raT f&ll 

T, A., VI, 86. 

4. ?r?jnirair<R^FH^w?*nf^ tvs’ll 

stpjHi^^Rra: ^ »B^RT9Na-. n 

T. A„ VI, 87, 

Page 449, 

I. srR5srai5|^|5ftq^«RSsi:^5i??5lJJ I 
^ if 11 

T. A., VI, 103. 

Page 450. 

1. 5d^ <5^ fH ^ a<I9lfq 511 

gi^5 51 '53qi^5g?gl^ II 

T. A., VI, 102. 

2. f5<^f f| R5^ i^n^s'Rjtgpnnufst I 

5f5S555i;<in*n51^4 ?Rf5 5I«55: II 
%5# ^151^5^^ I 

(5^R%5^'I 5\W. 

T. A., VI, 77. 

Page 451, 

1. 5g 51?<n^lR5 qi5015Ffl5; 5RP5; I 
^ f5^5^?5lf5 5 ^ ^ig?af55t II 

^ ^ S5I5ra§ f^5Rig! I 

Igj ^51? V^^PR5 ^5ras=55% =5t5H I' 

T. A., VI, 179-80. 

2. er^ fltlTO5l5l 5?I'5^5 ^55 I 
55li5 ^551% 55SI5^ 5^51^11 


52 


T. A., VI, 106-7. 
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3. ?n^icJ?r*n^?iT i 

?gi5^?gi5?jflr?^r S5r?4 qnf 3[^ n 
i5?nnra^^ =g i 

T. A„ VI, 108. 

Page 452. 

1. srH sBflffI?! ?n€^^si gT!t sRra&« ,, 

^?|3n§’3g3gR»B®7I{^q^ 35^[ H '•' 

3r!^^''RS jn««T 5?f7i%sr 

T. A., VIII, 9. 

Page 453. 

1. an*r sRs«fSFi§sft fg??Er*Ti555f^n?r: i 
arojsrf frfftTs II 

^VlWlf^ ^ ^T fi ciqi ST % 1 

T. A., VIII, 20. 


1 


1 

2 . 


1. 


Page 455. 

5rsrf5i5wnf«n^ f?if*i^ qrf^>nf5rf®r i 
sniri^ ?rf%: ii 

arrr^T wf5ft‘PT*^*'sr5t *iflifT! n 
^>ni» r ^ ra m ^tr; i 
Hf wtns ?r w^r^ii 

T. A., VIII, 21-2. 


Page 456. 

“q^wis^r^” sfiJ??^2Tr5si'm«rJP2f^5 
^^s?s 1 

T. A., Comm., VIII, 36. 
WTgTr>IIW^I I 

^ wronwraw n 

^ T. A., vm, 30. 


Page 459. 

?r«ria srn^ngriv ^ ' 


T. A., Vlll 49. 
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Page 460. 

1. 513 

“5I«n5ilf^lli^ ^?5n5I?: I 

a«n5nff : 11” 



sifspiTpft?^- 


T. A , Comm., VIII, 75. 


Page 462. 

M. V. V., 20. 

2. 5!3 «ft^«rif^gl5n Jis^ 


^«i:’ I 


T. A., ( Comm. ), UI, 1 89, 190. 


Page 463. 

1. «gg5^ 5r; i 

?52?fI5TT^'l ni^srst^fddiw^: II 


?Ri: 5fT^5^ ^5i«t ¥r|g^ I 

T. A , m, 4-5. 

9if5pra3B^ 3^4^ ft g^i ti 

^ T. A., UI, 193 

3. sfl41't»lisi’?T3; ^ ^tfi! fe g qi; I 

T. A., UI, 196. 

4. Refer to foot Note 1 on page 280. 

5. spjft ^sflqqjvngftl^lt^nj I 

stfttrr ^ ii 

^ ^ ^ T.A,in, 195. 

6. sn^ni^^si q5«?r^ i , 

3flw*» fstinirf(%tqTRg% n 
571 qsgift^ 5mqi3 ^7^ ft^^nqsr: I 
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STf^T I 

••• •#• •«. 

5if5nT?«r <9 ^ >s?i: ^iramfe fgffg r i 
g^ferar 5iftnj50T;5[ ti 

tsr! »TtfqatRT??i^?n^ i 

m^siHr5=gn^fe siigfir??? n 

sTB5*r^tis& «rf? ^ 

f%cr?^»?si ^ra'si ?i3?Rrar ijpki 


STFcTS# I 


3r*ra?3|, 

Page 464. 

1. fesiJ^W *WP^ ?ITt II 

2. aw ft ^snffw^(%oRTrerat: i 

VKIMI'dM<|ilP^ II 


M. M., 195-6. 


M. M., 196-201. 


M. V. V., 38 


Page 465. 

1. Refer to F. N. 1. Page 280. 

2. snsTtrtT, q# twtnwPJ^s 

??T I 


ifft’ 


5f wlgg^snft triqwHiPi- 

T. A., ( Comm. ) III, 192-3. 
Page 466 

1 . 




T. A., ( Comm. ) III, 195. 
Page 468. 


1. zpsn wislOTSl^sfq — 

n>nOwft qmrft ‘ 

jil'PTig: «n55«nft^^ " 


M. M., 88. 
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I 

^ -^fesg^T: il 


qlS ^551 qq q^ q^qi^q^qrat \ 

?fB^5r fi?5i qfeqt =gi?q^qt: ti 

M. M., 86-92. 


3. Vira5ITqoiq=sq ?TfqSTq?q*nqcr: I 
qi^sfii^^^’q f?^=giE q%ifqRra[ II 


M. M., 92-6. 


4. qqisftqiJrasit— 

giq^fa fq5nqiqR[.i?qt?rqfg! I 

?}5i? g Jigi?Rs^iq qqq %: n 
wsnqq g *n?treq qt»g^q^ i 
qgq ^ i^qf^ H^qgf^rpT! u > . . 

M. M., 97. 

5. ?i^?flqsft«^l— 

?rqi sqiaftig fq4 S^qq I 

M. M., 101. 


Page 469. 

1. q^f^swqi "qs 

wnfq?g?F«ftq^ q gqlag i qqi ^4iMti-4i^ i 

‘^qr qsng qs^qq «n^ '^q^ qs: sn: i 

gs^ q;qq I f^qg^oi qqrjMq 11’ 

M. M., 108. 


2. qg: %fl%qy<4iqqgR% srqiqqq* ?tagqtt«q! 'gq e lq l 'iBlt 
qfffigq I 

qsi^fi^qgi qil^q giq^qi qf^^ft feqi i 
^wtqvq^t «RRiq?qlq?l 11 
^S^qi fsRTfSq I 

qslq^ qqqi 5 ?n ii 


3, sftgqlqR q'his'l fqqnq? JERlf^ » 
5115 % qgqq gq>^ qg: ti 


T. A., Ill, 190. 
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*** ••• «•« 


4. 


• »TNr5[t I’ 


T. A., Ah. XU, 105-<7. 
^ TOI^UT ^ ^^Scft— 

«fl»W«i({R»?5R% Esrirf^§c2ra; I 

gsrftq 


T. A„ m, 172. 


Page 470. 

1. ^ -9 STtSTs #3(1 3 

I ^ STOHt 3OT #%Ji^ I ^ 

iifw»«?wig5«RJigL i «;3 1 

M. M., 89. 

2 1 1 *\ n? _fi_- J-f^- ^ 

t? ! ^gg 3^3rPT g5=?7i 
^ ti5i!fHHf?n*rT5n?3^39>H if 
9JTWra ^ 5fT# Sfnn73?Efg?R( I 
*r*ii sfhc^T^nn^ — 

^sr ^ ^nsft^nra: sr^^r i 

5 »ifi<*iy-»)^rij 'RH df: II 
sfsn^ sidling wrore^f i 

qgsRfR^sflr ii 

M. M., 97. 


3. ?r*iT 

sinand ■#( fsrsnwfi srj^i w i 

gw ipjRTf^ng^i di3T n 

M.M., 101. 

4. ^3T?Hd?Rf^ #3!#^: I 

sg ^ 

I gsn I 


M. M., 109. 
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Page 471. 

1 . 

=9 stss^m^i^ at ?r?nlJi fg'sif u’ 

T. A., ( Comm. ) 111, 160-1. 

2. g^— sto g pi w^ 

agrag: i 

sfta^ ^{vwg n 

T. A.. Ill, 70-1. 

3. gfa?fiqg^rfea 

s^?g^*iSTT%sf7 1 

T. A., m, 189, 

4. «ft?t^<n^a5nsi?mft ara «r: sfNrtf^r^- 

3n^?ng!^ 'i^gg^^fergn 

T. A., in, 197. 

5. ^ g srani^gipT^ '9^'5tT(?T?)^sng!5iflg: 

T. A., Ill, 201. 

Page 472. 

*• tt g^pjgg^nrqi fegq I 

II 

T. A., Ill, 198. 

ftvng j 

T.A.,Ill, 197. 

3. ‘s5Igi^^g> 

^gg^gif^ ?ng?sr?in^ 

. , . - T. A., Ill, 193. 

4. os.Tr?g9i^ni?f sm^5lg sftgt5nT%g, 

^^gWRPlTg; agam^fq^jl^ ;gg^. J 

«i^ig^5raKg3lf3ggigrfnT(^ fgg^;?ggtg: 11 
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snar 

T. A., m. 196-7, 

Page 473. 

!• Refer to F, N. 4. Page 472. 


Page 474. 

gq^: I nyr ^ «irCTi# ‘tra 'g 

gsrmoirf i 

M. M., 166. 


2 . 

TIlll JTfsn ^5!T (q^Jl fd^fd! I - 

q aa ^t^ TCTqr; JRiif^t: ii 

M. M., 50. 

3. ■ q# qTOTTm^Rsr wwsq Jr^r«Tr?f^ in^ ^q«wmT«inf}- 

q?RlaT««i^ qqr i 

M. M., 87. 

4. artiqsr ^ ffgww=a '>€lg^y4;t^?t*TgTfyq;tqrg ^?rt??n4q i 

^fh'frr ^ i 

srg^T Hw II 

T. A., HI, 189. 

Page 475, 

g S g g ^gr?, — «T ^r^'E*T I 

T. A., HI. 194. 

2. qg ^ 

fnfssBqiqfqqras «6*d: 1 

fsfsipn^si trq II 

w^pJfqT gtfH fe^f^eigi 
jlrqTsi5=q?a«if trag’ij^ «i 

T. A,, ( Comm. ) Ah. XXIX., 31. 
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srf^^r^gg^tt \ - 

T. A., ( Comm. ) III, 193. 


Page 476. 

1. Refer to foot note 1, page 475. 

2. gtgtRgftgr^^ fg^ - 

^•. Rfift vm[^ g i 

=3 "g ii 

53^ 3^fm:u 

T. A., Ill, 161. 

3. ?ra: 

351 

'rht^ 5 HI sBrat fltf^ I’ 

SRT >?3 =3 sfi^5!CT(?3r ^ 53 5nfP3[’ 

T. A-., m, 190-1. 

4. ?fi^3T^lf^ 

srf%3^ 3(5131 3^3331 54531^ 533%, 
33^53 5?3 31% ® ^313 ST^; ( 

T.A, in, 202. 


Page 477. 

1 . 3^^. JR51%— 

‘‘^3t35g3^?^3?n3333t^ 1 

^3 3331^ If 33 j|>J 

M. M., 87. 

2. 331 «fl3fi33351%— 

" — 

^ gfggT H3I \ 

5 ( ^ ) %3 fl[31 iTt39%3 «>> 


M. M., 94. 
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3. 

“m^Tt % *1^ Jri^ =9 i 

8rr?rf^: ?r99f3»rt flrff^ra: ipf^g; ii” 


4. ?flfl5i^«nT5P^— 
q^fsT^ «r?f^^ffi5Tara^9 
fir«9r^«5q^>T9^5S5!T ^9 
3^ flf IfPm^lf 9 ^19 5199 

% ?itf^ II” 


M. M,, 120. 


M. M., 179. 


Page 481. 

1 . ?rsn sfh?5R9«T?5ft— 

“q9wftn9?oncflffr sser?! topsi: i 

^si^af^?ft?sr jfgniT *r«iPl ii” 

M. M., 112. 

Page 482. 

1. sw^gBqrr^ensB ^BPB^'rBTnfiraJisR^sifirfmref 
9TSR9 ^9Rrs=s9?ff^^f^fir5WroRWI9HOT9I7''i 

?r^^oif ?7T«f BsoT ^arf^- 

'9gg9^BeBf9 1 

M. M, 100. 

2. 5T(5tt 9UT ?i:g9tf9f5«rrar!^f9^f9®BS99^nfwoft 

=9 «Tr ?9RP59 ^T 

t99^9& I 

M. M*f 105» 

aRgROf^^ra^ adBTB'nR^l'^sf^ 

^^gi??9^9RrgBT9T 5i^itl5s9a??wemca9T 
' I J04, 

Page 483. 

,. ft”9’ 




I 


M. M-i 10^- 
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2 . 


3. 


’iq” I 

M. M., 106. 

fJj^ira^ng’iq?? sfiseql^'^— 

5Tnq^ sRissilq ?i5^:” i 

M. M., 127 


Page 484. 

1. «r?ra gfgs^'EBirantiflrfqsqjnEqvTTlsi fsrstq^ 1W 
^ gq req t q i q f^fs^^fVcsra; I nm !iftiEW^— 

^cqsl ^3^ 3 wl^klW^lm. i 

3Tf^ g ^qT?F3q^.^fe I 

M. M., 156. 


2. gfbEq%^— q[q <t(^u i d>5 t lf^M « i^ 3gttq^ ^ fi q gdl f a 

• *J'cl'i*m 1 

M. M., 178. 

3. qsJiq^qf^Tqwpunml wrqrg,, ara »?q ^raqqsEraf^- 

?r«?q q3:^5riiB ^gqrfgqn^t, 
SR qqfH sfi?RjR qHTJftfir saRpq; |[% 

f'=5qT I M. M., 179. 

4. 5ffT5l#Tl^^f5T^S I ■ 

^qS?5qif^qfqq??qt?qTRqqs;^: I 

5<R<l*i^j: qiost SRqgtvRt^ii 
•-■ •■« ••• '..• 

fqqqra: f guii) \i 

5. 3§<i5 % 3^gjj%qr’ ^ I 


M. M.. 190. 
M M., 192. 


Page 485. 

I- ^^rfhreqq qls^qresi qqqWDnq^TT- 

q'Saq Viq^ I srg g . 

aqi =5 3 t[s«i%5^ I 


M. M., 88. 



i ) 


Page 486. 

1. gign^ 3 i?ih- 

Sl^qi: eu?|?Tt I 

M. M., 166. 

2. ijmar ^%?i7r5nf^: g?ci% Me?rqf^f iqmt- 

sqtmim ^ \ 

M. M., 90. 

3. qflqf ?im qfNiqJTOT^ i 


M.M., 115. 

4 ?n4^*g^oirati55{%g^ f^q>5q^wsrtrs??T <ipi???>7iq*n3r!iRq* 

5Tra«n ^«ni^^^45^qH*rr flrJRfsTfirf^ i 

M. M., 117. 

5.- am .^^jrfqb^TT JifiRpricr!^ %fs arms^nrr 

5?rre?rra^i 

" • N. S. A., 22. 

Page 487. 


1. % f^srrat Hreqfq q'l^?cR«nOE*i ?)?cfknft?r 

> sTT^^qTqifMlqjqig «i«ira»5r^q sqqfIT 

I 

M. M., 193. 

2. mn ST gwT^srf stRIs S3T I 

?n ^i in^ngsi.’ n 

M. M., 112. 

3. I 

^flr sffjis^RtJirfqRn^ flwqtsflsisj i 

M. M., 123. 

4. sri^siwRsijpJw: sflJisif?r*ifSs=qi5-- 

q^snsiRSTsii’nfa'JTSR^qTsif^Tq^'n qa^^resq- 

M. M., 129. 


Page 488. 

I. ariff^^oT rflsilf^??7i5n^*n5^! ^ sTlsrunTshmrq 
* T. A., in, 198. 
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2. I 

S. Dr., 94. 

3. ?ra: 

§! 5rs: ^v-i ^?rai vwijr^n vmf ?^isni; 
gre5tgi^g^?iT ^5(; n^ifeg! i 

S. Dr. 95. 

4. rf^TBSft^HTsif^iTlt:— 

wjRmRti;s5nT!i?a»> i 


Pdge 489. 

1. ?5?ontnnJ I aw 73 1 

Page 490. 


P. T. V., 16, 


M. M., 89. 



I 


- - / » pp 

Page 491. 

1- 3771 f7?<»Il 7;?f73% 1 

* • •• 

3- ^^5n7?7I7I7?73I3r77f^ ft M.. 192. 

. , Pas. 492 “■“•’'*2- 


'^* A., Ill, 272. 
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ftf|!7.* I 

‘miriiit ^njoi^iiss^er »’ f grftitr: i 

T. A., Ill, 274. 

3. ^ I7l??rfr ^ I’ 

T. A., Ill, 268, 

4. «??$^3ramr?r^lsccrsn^?r^Er cf^l^sTTTT^sTJ 

T. A., lU. 272, 

Page 493. 

1. smq5'3«ff^feg^?3fetf*rwimag:?r? g^frrf^; 

?Pi5«rH?i3«nwn ^ gsi^sf^f^nn! i 

T. A„ ( Comm. ) III, 266, 

2. srg-'ifq' Sir f^xBRq^Rra^sr iralsw— % 

^sr^i 

T. A„ m, 269. 

3. Refer to F. N. I. Page 492. 

4. Refer to F. N. 2 Page 492. 

5. g f J jrolfWflT I 

^ ^h7^5?n¥?n 

^^^rrargf^sng,— iftt, 

^ g: 5t«^or nlRtr ^ Ji^rRraftt*w-’ t 

T. A., HI, 269-70. 


Page 494. 

1. Refer to F. N. 2. Page 486. 

2. Refer to F. N. 2. Page 468, 

3 


i. Refer to F. N. 2. Page 468. 

;. srmw^se?R«r srmgatn<jft9g^Ers#m^9S4;?^»Tr4t4Tg 9W* 
gifgSFm^RW ''f t 

M. M., S8, 

Page 495. 

^ ■n..W 
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M. M., 91-2. 

Page 496. 

••■ ■«• ••• ••* ••« 

?n5JT it5s|?5gTf|[?Rtrani??JHm*^R?i^^f«'l35T^g. ?r^- 

M. M., 25. 

2. qm qq f^iq?^^t^qf55qTCqi: flREq: TO q^PPrft 

^«i*n qraj^gig?l?fs^ i q«ifa5i5fiF.^iqg.q?^>a^^q 

qH^TO^oii ?t^fqq?|?53qq!qTOi^raf5qitq't—5^*iqi^^ I 
«n5!sq«i( q 9 )qf^qsmig^Rflf^ffa?q*nqcqig^ \ 

^'^*3q»m^qtqiqqr!^^oiTOn!qfq i ?iq 

*5 qflg^ '93?l{qfqqf^^^ftTOi jftqft | ^riq 
9li^qfi5 55lRE'44<jni?^^t5 qfg^qqqfqsq q^TO^qq 

M. M., 89-90. 

Page 497. 

1. qisqa^qq^ qqs^ HTOI 

TOqiq> qfRn^fq ^; „ 

«qhjRT?5rfeqfir I 
^ l^rroreq qrfqsqfmfeqm: II 
Jironfqqqi q^ql I 

R. Tr., 30. 

Page 498. 

I. qq qi atqjngi qrsqV qjf^ I 

qiq^ ^qqqqftq^T ii 

^qoiT^ snq: snoiffqfqqsqqr , 

^ f^fnqpn qjqi^qfgqtfqql u 
^iHqqroqi g q qlqg<mqfe i 

qi®ll(qq{qtfiTq qtqqilpn || 
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a? felBJTRt I 
TTfiiPcft w^oswfqm II 
?^qa^t^srrs5r;^m mJiswifqsft i 
«T^?rT f>r5rci& ii 

R. Tr., 30-32. 

Page 505. 

1. «»rren 

^gimsiV ^sf ^f?crpnf^55q?rj? II 

grsffq^^q.' sqf^^ig^r 

n^: ?5f5:qTd^q jrffrf^qqtq «rg:ii 
sn?: ’^qRffquTraqNgi ?rf|«^qqi^ i 

am qstcsqsf^ffft '%fk q?nr&l 

••■ •«« **• ••• »•• 

‘q>5! afft’ ‘qjcs aqq?^’ 5is^' W3* 

’^e«rar qaaiqasrf— 'sr ^ i 

T. A., HI, 204-5 


Page 506. 

1. gi ^a^qW ?a wqastqjwmfqaqi sfrai, ?rF!^Tr?5 

jwigg stm^ ?qqar?«' 

^qra^’^qj^qaf ^la: 

T A., HI. 206. 

2. aa s ^y q wla r w qniaqa^qcnf^qfqRiieqtginaqwt 
ffio ra4qgq ;ia?qi aw aaa naml mmu^ifb^dlh «q>q- 
gr^aO I 

M. M., so., 

3. snrfa^fasarqg, q^^r^q aq^qaaqi qqprqicq^^qslq- 
qx?T?qia-5qqqI «qn?qi^^fi i 

M. M.. 50. 

4. ritrrf? 
ai^afia I 


M. M. 51. 
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5. I 

{^!5I U 

gi^wfg^t g si5Rt«?5<nJtm i 

T. A , III, 207. 


Bh., Vol, 1. 250. 


T. A., II, 74-5. 


6. «5# ^rmfecnfimi^onRr stfeqr ir% ) ? 

Tt^'n ftsj^fer i 

S. Dr., 92. 

Page 507. 

1. 5itJR?i?5fen J 

?5tras5*t^a?p5i ntwf tRWcWir.* 11 

2. sifg9iR?r 

?n TO 5rfecl%'c& «rai ags ii 

^^TE^fwni^ ?r55n to 

••♦ •!• ««* »»» 

«n 8i^*ii^ 'ipiH^ TO ^ I 

T. A„ III, 186-7. 

4, ?ria gt«5^TOTOif5!n%p?ift^f^^,^|;^^., 

M. M., 25 
M. M., 89 

Page 508. 

I- 

M. M , 89-90 
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3- Refer to F. N. 2 Page 506. 

4. Refer to F. N. 3. Page 506. 

5. Refer to F. N. 4. Page 506. 


Page 509. 


M.M., 194. 


2. ^rrm ^ *nF iri&w i 

gpra; I 

^tfk snTTjfra 

^qTRF^epgxir ?n "ftlf^fe^ffej 1 

afiwf =3 m II 

M. M., 105. 


Page 510. 

1. smrrafsr ?§v^«f5ft3;5!fSi?rr^ i 

^ qfesmfSr^i ii 

3te5nf^ri%, ^ i 

M. M., 105-6, 

Page 511. 

I qfeglTf 34»l (4<;^ltl sft¥I®9§:'l9ft»0'<«S*^ ' 

M. M., 184-5. 

2. Refer to F N. 1. Page 509. 

3. tnrasi35rl^ ^ <ife?rfsr^?irrc#»2|S* 

^iic3ra.sra4 W3«^ gaR g^ittwi^ - 

^#335113 ^-^Bnrmggsn 3g%5t^33ipj?ra i 

M. M.. lOD. 

■ ^ feSF&S -^n M.M..107 

Page 512, . 

1. <m, (« !) imft ” 

^ to*MI , ( F. H. ) 21. 
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T. A.,ffl, 155. 

3. f%5 3nn^HlWjnt'i*n^sn^jrf^'!fa§g?i^rarr5^i 

T. A.. Ill, 161. 

Page 514. 

1. ‘ar {| sriiC stl|g- 

%5t5^or Tnig 5i^«nf7 ^ gft:— 

^irarfsfH «ra: \ 

T. A., Ill, 160, 

2. TO h(^, it^nroqT ^ q mt qt fe{TO.»Rr: 

!tfiit^EJi?nTOftsg^ ‘gitft ;pn4’ ^ TO^nj^srifs^- 

?i55TO?TRl ^?ng; , srtT ijw ‘^. 

t ' ^ 

T. A., Ill, 162-3. 

3. cRnfl 1 


T. A., Ill, 124. 


Page 515. 

1- f5[i€ g si*ii«»Ui<T^5raor 


T. A., Ill, 165. 

Page 516. 

I. ^ ff 

^#3^1 

, T. A., m. 167. 

• ^ron: 

^ . T. A, HI. 168. 

^ ^ wamm ^ 

T. A., m, 168-9. 
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Page 517. 

fHa«j«enTOn*iw Jiurg: groifaii’ 

«it5t *r«n SRtfRr ct^sr ?t?5r ?pn ’s^i 

T. A.. HI, 170. 

2. ^| ijil4g^0 TO R>f^<<d4<Hi f|a; ^RSPR: ^ S^IS^T- 

^ *55509? §s- 

f:55if?0i95gifinrra; ^ ^ 

Page 519. 

1. sRjf a %fWJ ShRf ^93755^9505955.' t 

T. A., Ill, 179. 

Page 520. 

1. I 

»TT^ iWIcHiTi 95Ig«an 

crt? 5 5m0fmM9i50^'3r0 j 

g^f|fEnt9v «<i^9iid6l*(c«4o0 Jl 

T.A,I11, 115-6. 

2 . ?? f95E599 y-SiRar^ I 

gfeg- a ' l?’ 0T9l9 f9^99 :^?0T990 II 

T.A., III, 117. 

3. 35 5 3 W lt?{9 ^0f^95j59I«infl9OT5l7?9t95T9 g#^, ^ 

^9059 g^firar9TT905Et9g3n5 ? ?c9Ri^«ri5— 
31[lfe9)9f35»?»9f9a«ra)f^ 1^ 

T. A., in, 119. 

Page 521. 

5ral9g9^»i5tR5Pna ^ 


f 9 1=9!’ I 


T. A., IH, 1S9-50 
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Page 522. 

T. A., ( Comm. ) 111, 162, 

i!!ira*n^g \ 

T. A., ( Comm. ) 111, 129. 

Page 525. 

1. 5jfelwt«T si^ 51?iWl3«1 316!, I 

T. A., ( Comm. ) III, 134. 

2. feTHTitfgti! qrah+oHlctRl^iRhS: « 

^ vng 'srgsinsif- 

=gg< n 54 ! I ^ fe45?ifir, ■^fir, f?etfir, i 

T. A., Ah. XXIX, 76. 

3. ^ !5fe ti^: 

\ 

M. M., 109. 

Page 526. 

1. wifq 5R^ 'i355T?»i^ mfeswfier i ^ >j^- 

?Rr t '5^53?t^q:g^si5Wi^^iniimWt: ’rasppffgsitigig 
ra snig i g^ ! i 

M. M., 109, 

2. ^fg^rs! ^ 5?^ 

M. M., 109. 

Mu 


^crra^i 

••• ••• #•• *•• 

T.A.UI, 64-5. 
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Page 527. 

1 . srq^ qift^cqig. i 

M. M., 106. 


Page 529, 

1. cirart 

M.M., 25, 

2. ?T?r» ^srfk^i! n^JTRia^r qq^^qlsri.* j imiw- 

wtcIh ^iqRr^T! JwraitJraerqi i qireife^?cr?q^^?aTt}l|q 
g^smi^«rr i wwqRi^ra qxrofqf5qTcrfsjmqq7J?l^- 
jTgtyjs^ ^^g^ld » aT*T qirwssn^fjr qrT^?«nf^i?iwqal?r?! 
qnwmfe^ig q?a fc?nf? qs^oi qgqjif f^gqiqtfsr 
5f«ng?i5=^ qjcT ^ ^msmr: i 

. M. M., 97. 


Page 530, 

1 . ^c^srt g^^?THT?iq®3i5lf gi’^Ies: g® ?? I 

M. M„ 98, 

2. grgg; ??TOww»fliq 

5% ?ra^: ?»^5Rr fsrsffeqf^-- 

M. M., 194. 

Page 532. 

1. Refer to F, N. 2. Page 509. 

2. ©gqar-srsfRfTsrqr qafsnRtf^f^^sig^wT' 

t; q;55^q;TO5»rq?in& • 

M. M., 108. 

Page 533. 


1. t ^ 5i5qt 

^!firr 5T?5nT ■qq^jj^n 

jtfeqi?ora^ i 

f^sTWKrd fpsTT^ =g II 
^ gtf»T5rT®r*T?m5w i 
5^#^ ’suflqtJiia?^ fat n 

TA..ln.l36-7. 



C ?39 ) 

2. f|[^— 

sra fl«ic?TRHsr: JtJTtoi?^ ?rfl[ 

sRia si^jRsr ^'T^g'^rpT 

T. A., ( Comm. ) III, 138. 

3. alltfq ?irat«ngi55nTt^»? \ 

T. A., Ill, 153. 

Page 534. 

1. ?sn5TT{g3?iqNira ii 


‘^1 ff xragl®[ fcrgg.’ i 

B. Sii., I, 2, d, 14. 

2. si5i??t?Tlf5tgisfei5^gaTl I 

5?ifgjT^iTa3T?n II 

T. A., Ill, 2. 

3. 5^ItJT?Rf5^l 
#s«^i5jr ^HKnar??? li 

T. A , in, 3. 

4. 55S!2gBlgi^?n^ni^4f5?n i 

T. A,m, 6, 




Page 535. 

' f '?r^5r I 

f^an: 11 


T. A , HI, 12. 

2 '^pnniRi5istFin?inisi«^r5H^HoiisjrR?TaT^«Jt5Hi^{iT n 

Y. S , Ch. II, 29. 

3. !nnn*nTi?5Pn 5*rR sR^n^rils^f ^on i 

5unfvia ^ ^%H 

, ., . T.A.,1U, 15. 

4. ?fi<jpRna I 

T. A , III, 14. 

5. lalsfq sif^ I 

hti^: ?n ii 

T. A., Ill, 39. 



e. 
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sftq^ 51% II 

T. A , III, 39-40 

Page 536 

!• ?^7^r<]rc4l4iHvii^: fspn I 

^ra%c?T g;5*‘ 5 n% H 

T. A., Ill, 59. 

2 . 3 T%fm 7 ??rfr?&«rair^jjf 7 fl«fT{ i 

?% fm n 

^ ^ %?mr «r^i??Trg 1 

snorpuins ^ ?ig%ismT%^Pi?cU? ir 

T. A., HI. 94-5. 

3- Ig5*f g[ f%Ti?*r mfinr “et ^lyo r; i 

5 rf fir n 

JT% «ra «iW 5 r 5 cr 5 T ®Ie% i 

'msfl 5 %!# ER 5 Tfg 3 ii 

H. y. P., 179 - 80 . 

4. ttJRirEft^TORfi^oT et: JRnfl %srrfitr;, »T«n 

3 r^.^iJWHiw?i S*r wonTRsrai^ 

STsfl^, i g fii^a^Emi l, aiH l^ar sft?.— 3 ^*r q^r 

3 n%?«r: ?r 5 RJr^*n%^i?rat?i, 9 T?FTra!; wIjt; Jivsjivfjjir- 

!R^w s'r^^TTScr JTO ?T%— Jwrow^^ 5 T?> 5 ^ 5 T smmv 

«iTf ^rgmfii^, fiTiw«Rnt»?q7w^^ ^srnTi^ «?!«!• 

?i% sr»ifgf?^i ’ t: ipfi^qg^rqfir^: cr qq qrfifcr; i 

T. A.. Ill, 96, 

5 . Refer, to F. N. 2 . above. 

Page 537 . 

1. ^fimT»3«r9% »TE?9Tg^ sp^ 

y. g., ( Comm. ). CIj. II, ( StI ) 54. 

2. Etifira®, ^rn, sqiPrPi, wrpT7rf&, fin^rsn 

jTif^ qiif ^ qfirmR^ '7ITC5T II 

?t?T iitiT§ir?rni?n settetej ii 
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?re5t! s^! wn^ u 

Y. s., ( Comm. ) Ch. Ill, ( Su ) 1-2- 

3. * 

jtilr ?Tfl# n 

T. A.. Ill, 101. 

Page 538. 

1. 5wri^t5^ ciuii& I 

T. A.,m, 102. 

2. i^gjirar^a trends i 

T. A., HI, 62. 

Page 539. 

1. lUIRnf^ 

gn|f. f^snffciwiar^^— srm^iwnggsi^ 

?i3iras 'pjr n 

T. A , 111, 140. 

2. «^f3^Tw4'»i'wIxi<i'*^ I 

3^^ '<>wiiil»t 11 

T. A., HI, 142. 

Page 540. 

I. Refer to F. N. 3. Page 520. 

f^ ai ^ g p t^TT g R^? gftgipn ?n ^ I 

M. M., llOff. 

Page 541. 

1. q5i^|mnFRraffe»ni5nflr35;j i 


HrJ 5RIT II 

Rtl^^r if RS^IOIT f^?1 ttHi4j |, 11 
3151^ 153^^ ^ fMn II 


T. A., Ill, 224. 


2. ^fir ? i g a<m l 


T. A., Ill, 210. 
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Page 542. 

1. >5 1 

^ T. A. ( Comm. ) II, 75. 

2. ^ ^oi; %gr5Rcm%rfef^qi?rs?rqt^fe'9'‘ 

«R<RI»RrfefIT ^ 5EI «55 “St ?TO5^f- 

%«reR%TRTBr5: sw« 5msR«rg*rre*rfflr i 

T, A. ( Comm. ) II, 75. 

3. ^%3r: try ^ ^gfgu i ^ ^{%ona: i 

'ti srfln 

T. A., { Comm. ) I, 48. 


Page 543. 

1. 5<^i'4‘i ^ 5m ?r^ i 

5^ jm 5?ratf7 i7t»5 » 

T. A., ( Comm. ) 1, 49. 

2. ^sim %?fl5i55 nPrn^ 

I 

T. A. II, ( Comm. ) 1, 

Page 544, 

!• Refer to F. N. 2. Page 468. 

Page 545. 

1. rpmn 5 TT S f ^iiloi} ^ » 

g 5^: ?f%on55tf|i5Jt II 
5# ^iRg^ vtk^ I 

fg^ II 

=g;rflni {^peggr^ g# grarr^f^m ii 
gfeqpmmgrgmmg^ 5T I 
^g#=gf^ B 

T. A., Ah. XXIX, 29. 

Page 546 

^ ^ '^»*^^;"a„a>,.XX1X.30, 
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2, 3t«nst i 

atsrR§CT » 

T. A., Ah. XXIX, 31. 

page 547. 

1, ^tw® ^ ?i|;t'i3T5n^ wrf^ i 

«n?- 

^ ^ fijws^5W « 



T.A.,XXVII1, 166-7. 

55«n4Jf«3n5i 

T. A., Ah. XXIX, 31. 

Page 550. 

1. ^ f5r«E^>3?^?jag I 

r.A., Ah. XXXVII, 400. 

2. xzi \ 

q: f5i^E5i#^iie[; 11 
^5ra^stfe?5r(g i 

T. A., Ah. IX, 7. 

Page 551. 

1. sisrgufq %i5n^'I<itsifl^M^3n3: i 

^ »l% sRif^ ^ II 

T. A., Ah. XXXV, 355-7. 

5!I*1T OTg 1,^ 

T. A., Ah, XXXV, 373-4. 
Paga 552. 

1. ^^IFftSSgpi =3 , 

mi „ 

T. A„ Ah. XXXVII, 400. 
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Page 553. 

I- I 

g ^ ^ gn ii 

2. t?mi5Ti% jrm^sgfq i 

35rr wl^te^nofif n 

3. ?#3^????gfl?iscrt5isf'gsTcJra;g^*nn§ i 


V, T., 121. 


J.A.,119. 
N. S, A , 27. 




N. S. A., 6. 


5. STT I 

T. A., Ah. XXIX, 8. 

Page 554. 

1. ?Tfrep^ 5g?p=^ h 

?frfeim3wpf«rRr ^<ns ^g%|gsn i 
aiRnJTst?!# I II 


Page 555. 

1 . snm ^»Tm!=g *25 i 

2. q ggv4 fStsrat^jnora^jpit ii 

3. ^ vrtfar ^ ^^niMiii«m: ii 

4. ?i!iT!4lnf^rsn*T! ereiFi^fH# » 

sTfi5i=^ ®r ^?r55n 

• 4-.ct* n>T H^cfd ? It 


R. Y., I. 


R. y., 71. 
R. y., 80. 
R. y., 133. 


R y.. 141. 


5. I ^ gwfri ^3WPni3^^ ’ 

^ ! )«*» >*1 wraj’ ^ , 53 _ 
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6 . « 

7. stnw 1 

lira 331 3?^ 351 =3 H 

53 : §3! 313^31 ’jpratm a: I 


R. Y., 152. 

R. Y., 155. 


Page 556. 

1.3g:3a3ra3T5ft5 351 ^ 31331331?^ I 


2. fwiVR^ 5151 fwiT t?ni3I «3R3! 3{^H I 
3^ ?hl3: 11 


3. sfl?«n^^33— U 


R. Y., 192. 


R. Y., 303. 


R. Y., 309-15. 

4. 35f?333^3 ^?5I3f3^30ra « 

R.Y., 192. 

5. 5t3!fSr 3»3T|3 f 3lf3 3T3 ! 3ra 33l|g3T 331 II 

' ^ R. Y., 212. 

6. ^(35=513^1! 33 ^33! 55f3Tf5T3Tf53: 1 
33 ^l3Tf^TS 5rarl^3^^lf?i3: II 

R. Y., 239. 
R. Y , 246. 
R. Y., 359, 
R. Y. 369. 


^ ^ K. Ar., Ch. II, 10. 

2. 33«Tat33T ^T^wfl 3"^ 3^^ I 
35331^13 §3 ^3151335333 II 

5f%3Tf33 3T?T 31313 %sirai5333 I 
( 331311^3 ^533 9335 3 ff II 

K. Ar„ Ch. II, 7-8. 



9. 3f^3S fll^a 3»3 vJ%3 33 3 11 


Page 557. 

1. 3f5l?3T ^1335^^ ^51333510133 I 
33^3 33T ^ ! ^33! 35533 ; II 
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3. i 

^ ?r MS. )5 [pt ^ ^ 153: 11 

K. Ar., Ch. m, 18, 

Page 558. 

1. ^nr'i^r^wT nsEftsi 

•srPcT »T^4Trejra ^rgRer f%i? 11 

arrafiTOToiis^a i 

?TW( JTof^ MS, )JT?^rs^piT ^RtsR^ srsf^cT f%^ II 

'l<Prt *<<iPci I 

( sjjnsrf MS. ) ^ ^ sr^fS^r % n 

goTqoif^sprgnfr: ^srgifejr: 1 

awHi# w^^cT fejjii 
inTi^! fiisifRTJ =?ricrar:i 

sTfqarff^r sftRR?^ *Tgf%fiuj3[ii 

^l5igmra«T5T?T sugisiw^jn: ( vr^^nw^jraJTf: MS. ) 1 

%?[ll 

cRJiifEE5?nf?« ^*T ^^mtJrrorac ( MS. ) 1 
»Tt^?*r ^oT ?n^Pin^r5T » i\ * 

K. Ar., Ch. I, 82-8. 

2. ?T?nT*fraHi5n«T srff i 

sr flrfS^ (^?f«n MS.) » 

K. Ar„ Ch. I, 99. 

3. qmST WTOJ ^Er:l 

En^l^TfJwHa ftfmr ?Tra^cr 11 
Jira^r 5rRRnEra*n ficr.* 1 

K. Ar., Ch. II, 17-8, 

4 . snn^*T ?nwr^? *rf? 1 

^ ipaift f^c^ra ^fJnftErr srgs 11 

K. Ar., Ch. II. 38, 

Page 559. 

1. goifssmWws I 

^ ! 3r«s«*'« c,. n, so. 
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2, '34 I 

313^ ^ ^ 

'flTO! n 

?ri?i*i^mlot «rf^ S»in 

^^3ri5nf^!?{^Swt*n4l «ig^3%(5B^^f4twrgl?crf333iMS.)n 

! ^f| 4t# t ( 4t^ MS. ) I 

3i?3^ ^ 5^H*. 11 

f^swnf 3111^(3 ! -H ^ gi^qi I 

^ %ct^ II 

K. Ar., Ch, 11, 117-21. 

g5iS'3R(nraTO3nf^ 

" K. Ar., Ch. II, 123. 

Page 560. 

1. §^^«OT#<n 1 

ct^ijwiaitiwi^'it awi^iwa^ D 

K. Ar., Ch. II, 128. 

2. 5^«?m t^Ilrat 

Mlq^yt =3 ^ aRi^! II 

^ K.Ar., dull. 133. 

Page 561. 

1. *«H 5!^ feiTOT ( 51 M S, ) 1 

^RriR?rai^4 ^nBRhrotg^ii 
( 3tfe<n4 a«n 3n4 MS. ) 

o fv ^ irs K. Ar., Ch. V, 89. 

«n?Hmsn{Snm5^n^if^{^f5^„ ' 

3. V| 4o. 

*I»5n4?q3ms^ rwgj „ 

( JifaPRgspjna^ 3 pi:^5i i ms ) 

»ra'n3Tf^4 «3i (^ <1) xni n 

Pag. 562. ^■^'■••a>-V,82-3. 

I- ?rai 5ir3{^5jg,5 , 

K. Ar., Ch. V, 76, 
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2. ^ gr ( g f§rf^ M S ) g?: | 


STHT^ »T?5rr^J «Em?5tg: (( 

K. Ar., Ch. V. 70. 

Page 563. 

1. ^HRrai qnr ms. ) i 

»Tgg?«n5T trgqiJtfii^fTgj? II 


K. Ar„ Ch. Vir, 103-4. 

2. i 

??« H g'a& sng wjwj a 

K.Ar., Ch VII, 106. 

3. <fh3rf ggj tfiegr ?ira?q?rfe' i 
3?sn?T <3 s^T! SiT5ffsn g ii 

^rlt^a ?Rjng; flif^Rra^g^ii 


I. 


K. Ar., Ch. VII 109-10. 
Page 564. 

fgc qF ^ 4 » Ta T gw : ^ gTO^ T ^ff T'gRrgg! (^RJTgllgJigffg?!: MS.) 1 
?T an^ ^n^rrrflgsg'®! ?r 3^ ii 

3 #zoit& 3 ^r «R^ ( ^mi% 3 MS. ) f^Rt 3 na?if5 1 
3 ansnf^ S’# f .•?# 3 w: il 

^ =3?fq' fe%3iiJn% 3 i^rflr i 
fg^HtOTT ?TOTf^«r f fl'srt ii 
gan 5165 ^ 1 


K. Ar.. Cfa. IX, 8-15. 


2. ?rg^f»T ’ERgf ^ 5ig*r t^wRorri 
?g^ ‘^W 5^"^ m 61 ggmlwr finstk^ a 

^ggn^sgg flRRi^ W'll'Uftf 1 

^■* ^ ^ a 

^sggioiif^ gjgJRr ^HsnHTg'frtg i 
g g 62gRg ^ gsrgg! ggi > 
gag^is^g S»giS®gTf^ ’Sf'gg a 
gmRg #g feggi<mfg ■gts^i ' 

K. Ar., Ch. IX. 124-9. 
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Page 565. 

1. I 

K. Ar., Ch. VI, 9. 

^ ^ Ijg % « 

K. An, Ch. VII, 14. 

3. sifcirra! {|ra:( fel MS. ) I 


MS. ) 

g^tg^a ?iErpT: n 

?«I5tfl^gof: iswti^w 
5^ f^stra^ 

trartma 

9CT ^ II 

aift5s?jis?rezn j i 

S^4S*<lfa5 Ml'S* fSRtla^ II 

K. An, Ch. VII, 78-82. 

4. g^SHig.!! 

5pt55fan ^ ^ 

^ 5^! U 

, ^ K.Ar.,Ch.VlI,87. 

5. I 

*r ^ %%gmw:g^,, 

,-5 - . K. An, Ch. X, 12-3. 

5m MS. )g^ „ 

7 K. Ar., Ch. XUI, 76-7. 

™rf^ ^ g^: ^. ^ ,1 

i; K‘Ar.,Cfa.Xm, 81 . 



( 850 i 

^ I 

*n wnstfti^-efi: h g^s «n3?r jms ii 

K. Ar., Ch. Xlll, 86. 

%rr!rrf?r ?i g^: ^ « 

K, Ar,, Ch. Xm, 90. 

lO. gsil I 

^?^T^?R?r*rr inwr sot# fst^ f u 

K. At., Ch. XIV, 92. 


Page 566, 

1. <3ne?o 6rir^95TfiiJftj? f 

'' J. A., 10. 

2. I 

fswRiCTrf? t/§r i 

J. A., 84 . 


3, ki^ 

?Tf^cr 5f5 


J. A., 107. 


4. H srnroit sinropg i 

^ 1^.' Hijl SI 9?^^ II 
=51051^ <mo5reK ^ II 

| i! <T^ W ^8?smt I 

J. A„ 113-4. 


5- ^^wiyii'ti«lg I 

ggr sft^4n5f4 4qrmsif*ra' ^Nn^ii 


J. A., 110 


6. t5ag.g?T«|jinf^fl^»if^ g^siW •• 

.,. ••• ••• *•• 

vnrll i?tjj i 


J. A„ 37. 



J. A., 41. 


(851 ) 


7. ^ 

^^fag T 5?T ^ 'itT W 


8. ^3 3^ tt 

I 

sra^fa^n 

^fe=3^ ^T^eqp^^isT II 

^535iJt5Tnra; I 

Page 567. 


J.A.,70. 


1. f# ^s ?iin?iJn?n hi *9 srafl^Hr ii 

T. A., ( Comm. ) Ah. XXVIII, 51. 

2. f?i??n?rHi{q^! ^ W^spiHTH I 

fSHI ftjqwshis Ijpn^ jRt H 

T. A., Ah. XXVIII, 51. 

Page 568. 

1. H^mrai I 

>3^ ^ II 

^IH'nssB ^ =3 \ 

'^^50 W 313^=3 

^ ^ Hifii3>*^ II 

H«ns?35^t5j(H5in5r;3[ i 
?I5 #ti? >3 ^taim 3tg# ii 

'isi^ ^ >3 I 

^|Nt fs^rafSr g?n ii 
HeiSol«it^^ ^ HlT?I^tH^ ?13X I 

§3 fH^3WIwO?t5njI II 

^f^^W5r*t3 =3 I 

<3 3^? =3 {%3=3^H I 

^IH^?13fe 331 3?H II 


N.S. A., 22-3. 
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2. SRTi w tfir 



N. S. A., 25, 



3. i 

srrgl *n55T: gsft! » 

iSf. S. A„ ]. 

Page 569. 

I. 15# ?n 9 ^Rt^ 5 =arg: 5 ra: srnf srqssHnffRiW 

TTrr^^hT^mrrq. tsf^StWff^rTTrJrfe I 

N. S. A„ 177. 

I 

N, s. A., 6, 

3. 3^'5'gg!5R^ jir?>^f5isThfsn& q^gm^ 

sn 5 «n^ 1 

N S. A„ 7. 

4. mtrnqqqq 3 » 

N. S. A., 5. 

5. f»R!n: qteqr tlqr i 

55[i?ff 'iRrf qifT II 

' N. s. A., 25. 

6. igqsfiraT »i|qnf^ ?r^qfsRnl^pft 1 
3Rqi firaqi *i^f^ q^wicJifir qju^ 11 

N. S, A„ 5S. 

Page 570. 

1 ara 

I ?5Wl?r g 

qara^ g ^ ^ ^ 22-3. 

j^sa, 16 -I 7 . 


3. Refer to F.N. I, above. 

4. gqwfq 1 


N. S. A., 23. 



5. gg 

f 3 R?n^«R?T i 

N. S. A., 32. 

6. srwfsn ststr^ 

N. S. A., 73. 

e ft. I 


8. wtwraig^E! I 


N.S.A.,111. 
N. S. A., 74. 


Page 571. 

1. Refer to F. N. 2. Page 570. 

2. §gi5iJTgg(%ore[i 

?f%ongiTg! slfe sBWRg?srfin < . - 

^ ^ S. T., VI, 54-55 

3. g ttotrrsR^ #fepat^ i 

ftgrg gg}f55ifgj5[ ii 

^ N. T., I, 260. 

^RtRiu^fMd'Mi sif|r«nl^ ^af^s 

N. T., I, 225, 

5. tirg^fejfg^tfloT ^gfgrfsRrfT^ i 
*iftg?g ’ggg^pR^lgim ii 

, S. T., I, 9, 

O' g^'TT^'mara: ^trst^j sr^ifirg: I 

^ Pag. 572. 

1' sigpn^ %«r 5rwlin«r- 

gn!i^g!=gRi 

- i. ^ . s. T., IV, 26, 

2. ^■g g aMl^ga II 

sftef§3rflns^gQ^q ^Rt^oiwrgra^ i 

s. T., VI, 52-3 



s. T., V, 51 . 
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5- *n s?n^ ^ f^<’Trrc[ i 

^PC#ilf ^ ^WIlf|[f^^;ft li 

S. T., V, 350. 

6 . ?mT jsra »zg 53 ^ j 

* •* • • • ••• ••• 

Soiw^fSwjn srrarr sng^: ^wNmi 

■rr I - - -_.»■ ■ .^-- .-^y, » 

?I2r9 ^ *?<OT I 

gSNrmpn’it sn4i!r l?^iTf?«irec« 

’SflT aiwrsff r 

iTCSn^ «R?? «7?? » 

S. T., VI, 34-52. 


Page 573, 


1. 45)wfT $ !r§ }^R?n«r5ij '3 tikmt 

»wwr5r?r«rrf fim ^ “sr ii 

5^ Ik «Tk^ ^Sltfe'RII 

<qn^i^^ "g ^*<yF5ri'?5nk "3 n 
5pfe?mn«T RrairPer 3m ^ 

s. T., 1, 11-3. 

2. ipr^ f8[m93 ktm ^aismfk^s fit I 

^55?jk 3mfwmfsrfi:q3^^%3 mra: 'n?^3- 

fi.« i wfib<MP4 R3? m5n«rm?8rm 

3flV3:, « 

S. T., HI, 168. 

3. aismaj mrsit 1 

fiihifi w a^ 3kloiif*k333 1 
*r»6T o[kwB^ t335ng$q33 n 
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w «iR«^ n 

Tsnsra?on^f^ ?rn^ 

^ ^<:tuq;4) s g^T^rm^f !in ii 

fSrfira!^, i 


s. T., II, 2-11. 

4. sniron! gj{ i ai !^ stt c{T fit^ i 

^ ?ra>TOfoj; f^flrai: ii 

aziaii: JTtfET ^T^OTt^ fegfa i agi : I 

S. T., II, 329. 

5. Refer to F. N. 4. Page 571. 

6. n 

iSirast^TOT *nn^5rJ5 1 

N. T., n, 158. 

7. f^flssjra I 

sisjra u 

N. T., II, 199. 

8. ^ <(is: ^ I 

«tfll<ti5i: giro: ^ g ^ l gq;; || 

^ ^ ?CTra?g fjia^ iT! I 

' f% ^ ^ II 

’4JK«4 Jt^uR'WW'tlrd*^ I 

N. T.. I, 12. 

n 



^ ^ Page 574. 

1 , 


N. T., II, 297. 



I 


N. T., I 252, 

isR^fhEtf^r ^ g^i I 
(^F’lFn 'JteiRT '5 ^ra^HlJoi u 


T. R., 2. 
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3, 5— fJransrr ?rg pwr:! 

I <T7 3' <5^ 

f^^5i?TOrfir^ i 

N. S, A., 7. 

■ Page 575. 

2. Refer to F. N. 4. Page 569. 

Page 576. 

1. 3m H JT^wi ^tsjnm5T55«ftJTmf®i!j?n'fe’nn 

T. A.. Ah. XXIX, 40. 

2. argt «rf ^' 

smm • 

T. R., 36. 

3. ^ m ^ feglJlKcrffrfesgwrsrm ^^ 

Uff «ra «T7 l 

T. A.,UI,53. 

tnsjH^sof^ • 

T.A.,m,54. 

5. ^ 

T. A , Ah. XXIX, 2i, 

6, Refer to F. N. 2. Page 551. 

Page 577. 

1. ^ g^ > 

2. sftnt^T^ ^ 

3. 
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Page 578. 

?n 'a-.fcitwftsRn n 


3tf^ ?aR?')’aTfirai^^i I ^ 

‘q^ltgT gai+l*<4iHramei<ifll'‘4flt: > 

sti^ fsjw^’gsTCprf^ n’ ^ * 

V. M., ( Comm. ) 47. 

Page 580. 

‘gremsrN? t«rtJ ^raf^R^^TSsr: i’ 

«ftT«mtt^vrrafq 

3^133^* * “ 

StWTO’ll ®TglW)l 

gg 'I’j 

gjjsiRg II’ 

V. M., 62, 71, 97. 

2. vtTOnflvn^, TOn 

it^ *!niwRT 

^?5rf5l^5I%qT?5TO5SR^^ erpira?at 3^S5f^ Sl^.HW<0- 
t*<<3 ^iWIlft%5r I 

V. M., 34. 

Page 581. 

1. sR^cT «f!t: h 

srfgiftgr sife^; i 
V. M., 48. 

2. ntSitH % 3W7 SRRtR^ I 

?rasi qg;., fewi- 

JrfiwB^sr aggmfq sns^ i 

V. M., 48 



( 858 ) 



^rrenggfsrrosg^ 

W5gf^«?mratnmf ^gfWfimiTraoii;, ^ f?r«5iw* 


4. ansft^trasrra^ enfor^ifr 

gg^j ???gT5?4^l^gRri H 

5. 5r?rf5?r tT«J»gg(^gjisii55Tfg»fn! i 

?ft^Flr%i'«i«fsig^ gr^ ?m « 

Page 582. 


V. M., 55. 


V. M., 1J5. 


V. M.. 1. 


1. «ft55m<»ig»farr s?|^, crgfg: 

sjr&^ «n«*ngi? i ?rt^ fg t t f^awgtng rg m 

i 

V. M., 118. 

2. sftw^»srrfiigg#g «wt^ ■ q isr ggl'g rT ^ gggr 

g gfg giw gregsnwlqR^ 

?gg i 

V, M., 48. 

‘ 3. gg rflg g g Sg ajflr •? 3^r 

gg gmsFpnwmg « 

V. M., 54-5. 

4. «re sm 

jprnjTT 5?n?<r <9 g ^ wn « 


gfS Jwpr J^sgrfggsg: 


I 9 
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8n*<t4» g g q W ‘ u 

T. A., Ah. XXIX, 88. 

Page 583. 

1. ^ 5^1 1 

^ «4R|WJW II 

sftjrar ^5^4 3^on 3 1 

T. A., Ah. Xm, 206. 

2. 11 

^ «ft5tv33f^w«Tg; I 

T. A., Ah. VI, 77-8. 

3. «ft?itg?if5r«55?l?rtE5j!i^^: I 

sra^ ^ g?na[i?s«q^f«ra! 11 

M. V.V., 1. 

4 3551^^5^: ?fl555?f?rra5ns^ I 

«i ?r g«n- ^ifiras n 

T. A., Ah. XXX, 214. 

Page 584. 

1. sftjmfkfe'rfStas fqgigji; 

Tra sftfiw<4M5U»^<iJi5 

araaaftgii 

N. S. A., 1. 

^iwhar gsgg I 

O'lliPt '9i»«)i(*I €taT* 

5(mana:u 

N. S. A., 350. 

Page 585. 

1. awfk^rt; 

“aifwg: irf^grod f? fimmt gat gg^s; 
«ftgi?iPa*rawT^ IT^fagfeaui^gg: \ 
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^cMi-uitlsigsr: ft® gsRhrr^nrecrtger- 


:il 


5?RT- 


^^f?r ?r?75?n ?Rn<nfeTT<iH: i 

^cfi' 

'jrsn^: || 

^ -g gft- 

^?R5g?p5t^gPs?r j^i xrW^erjf 

iTjgja gwilavpfaar fft gw;?nrr 59???cr^ 

5iRn ^ ^ arer^sRgtTT ?gi( ? )sp^ grasr: ii 
?*igfar??7reignTr gff r fw^ B sfts i gvt i 
?r ii” i 

Sau, Bb., ( Intro. ) 8. 

2. s^?g^ ^TR^Wrg:— 

“sig?n^ ftagrgiftgfq^g: ^ggr w«ft- 

?ngiBi?5ni^wrm?fg ft<wfaga. i 

Myrag%i ' mi s { ' ^ftftg<;<f amrft ntsaf^ai: n 
sr: ^gr^5r»ngg«ft7frr* 

§T7/^ gs sglsgrerggi 
?t; ?rT»gT?^|g^ 

5n# gwftffrw snni 

Cb. K„ Verses. 1-2. 


2 . 


Page 587. 

sn^j^.* ^ winangF ggf ^gr <iia4n?M«iia: • 
si - rtgral 5ii«r?w^{^ rt 

Bh. V., ( V. ) 7. 

^{jcjijfs ft ggrgr gj i 

hj ii 

Bh- V., ( V, )9. 


3, aipp^ fSwni I 

wgjifg ^ 3 >' , , , 

Bh.V.,(V.)23. 

qp,g,C3fn«snga?mn! w l'„ ^ 

Bh. V., ( V. ) 25, 


4 . 
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5. 

'&!n3S4tm^ ^vritq^os;3[ 11 

Bh. V., (V.)33. 

6. ?n^gwjf5i^ !flt5r®>5?pra^jnsi: i 

Bh.V.,(V.)34. 


Page 588. 

1. H!rfOTransr7?l:( ^: ? ) 

»ft’95Sl%ftoT 'Si'^wiqt; II 

Bh. V., ( V. ) 37. 

2. gra ^qg q ?r ii 

qit »n«q fN?ng«q i 

qi4eff sqq?qL ^ ?pqsi|qsrai: ii 

Bh.V.,(V.)30-l, 

3. %ll ^^lvg^^^l«cgfT feqrr# sfw 'ai^ i 

rqguigr^ 

N. S. A., 350. 
Sau. Bh., 24. 

5. gqfir 5ssqi ia4n{^ ^ ici A^ ll$t< t 

wl^+msi«f ^ qcETr^q Riqqx qm- 

S^lTRSq^qi ^hqf qpifq U 

Bh.v.,(v.) no. 


Page 590. 

^^aq qi qraqa i 

area ii 

T. A., ( Comm. ) Ah. I, 42. 
Page 591. 

1. Refer to F. N. 3. Page 91. 

2. q{^ g qtqJnaFq cTgi ^fM^rt^fqq ^ sRn^ 

?5qT ‘a^eatai^ 5^’ sqia^ i 

p. T. V., 250. 



( 862 ) 
3. 


swai 


T.A„I,23-4. 


Page 593. 

1. ‘s!3H7 5Psi?[’ic?rr% 

sg«ff74<j;il fffffJTsr, sRRmwfura ijf 

P. T. V., 96-7. 

2. oj^r |g®j?RK!iy)«(S n 

T. A., Ah. XXIX, I. 

Page 594, 

gjjpjmr. 


I. tui^k^g^ i , s>m5R5- 

^ I a*n 
sjmiH^vmr ^ 

unn^i 3^ ^ ^SS "g’ ( 90 ) # 1 

P.T.V.,32-3. 

<nf^sp=5!5<S’i7^^TOfiRn?R»5r3^ 

" P.T.V.,3S. 

Page 595. 

1. ima 

^ «iaiwSf?r >3 1 

^d%3i?ioTTOrf^55!^®ngL fsra: «Tv^nr3*iTf^ 

ilr4gt^° l i T fg ^ OtcmPR^T ^ 971 f33{9jR- 

T. A.. Ah. m. 74-6. 

2. aisM: ’9^ 3t3Tf53^i 

T» A»> An. ill, 
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3. 


4. 


tgr^JT" ’« ^ 

g tqi t ms EFg^ 15 f^f^j ^ 3 ira >* 

^ T. A., Ah. m, 146. 

^rRRsta^RWt ?t?5pr ^*5 i 

T. A., Ah. Ill, 76. 


Page 596. 

1. 1# =3r 5Fra! 

T. A., Ah. XXIX, 3-4. 

2. Refer to F. N. 2. Page 594. 

3. ?isiT aitn^H^i snnai fitfe: i 

P. T. V., 36. 
P. T. V., 208. 

5. % f^fl^kpRs 
?itTt ^ 

P. T. V., 164-5 

6. a t l q gH T^T ^ ‘f 3’ I 

T. A., I, 5. 

7. ^ ’TlHJnggR I 


8. ‘fgsg^> eiratd ggi. i 

9. Refer to F. N. 1, page 567. 

Page 597. 

1, Refer to F. N. 1, page 596. 

2. BuilPfigSTRF^: I 


T. A., I, 9. 
T. A., I, 12. 


^ Pr:?fen^sfq gi » 


3. 


■ SJIrE^T. >??ISn'i I 


T. A., 1, 152-4. 
T. A., I, 153. 
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Page 598. 

1. sTfOTTTW I 

wsfisii 

T. A., II, 74-5. 

2. ^tRe: I 

T. A., II, 77. 

3. «Fff: sJiil«PR»$5r flfr?i?5w 

I 

T. A., ( Comm. ) II, 139. 

4. «fgwn ^ q <m R ^^r feim i 

e?^wfiR!rf!iw*n ?^fcf It 

T. A , U, 233. 

5. sifTOIP!l<PT sn|%^ 

55?nwini^*r i 

T. A.. Ah XXXIII, 347. 

6. qgW'erjE^tsr^IW^Waf^^ I 

ff^imr II 

T. A., Ah. XXXIII, 336-7. 

7. ^ srfe R 3t^flr<RdiPr«fl3^i’ 

gsgoir StS^ ’Sfl tmfei'tR 3T*TJ • 

Bh., Vol. If 18. 

8. HR *nra ?r^ i 

T. A., Ah. XXXV. 373. 


1. 


Page 599. 



T. A., Ah. XXXV, 373. 


Page 601. 

1. sregJto®^^'!^ I 

^ 5r ^ ?r '<1 ^ ^ 


jt'age ou*. ^ 

i. ^ 

p. T.V., 113. 
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-P.T.V., 119 

3. g^q^i55;ni^'i^rf?nl3[?tl?f35»BmEmgTr?i^w4sif^?n- 

55^?! I 

T. A., I, 33-4. 

Page 603. 

1. f^m, n[5niH5rawi^ , 

3i%5gi«it ^ qq ?m5Ji*iiq: I 

P. T. V., 79. 

2 ?r?r: i 

II 

^ SWRlRlsno^ ^Tlsqaj t 

T. A., Ah. XIlI, 181. 

3 tf qq 5iqf- 

«qn5i!,— rRHi^t^T! §5^1.,— fengqqf^i 
sriOT fen%T qisnq I ^ S^s 

qj q f%fe5Jpil3mq[ I 

T. A., m, 286, 

4. sq: ‘3?^’ ‘sqrnl’ fgfltT: I 

^5^5 «iqK*q iq. n wq?f: I 

T. A., Ilf, 288 9. 

Page 604. 

1. q^qqqsi^qt g q^q qqn 

^ 5ll§R5rqi ?qRqfs«i qi gsf qq^ || 
q qfqonq I 

T. A , III, 302 

2. sraa qqqwRiqn^^ jfq^sfq i 

T. A., I, 24. 

3. qqq^^Tq?r^=qqfeq^^^: qq?q-5q|^?rqitq srtqtfsqmlsfel I 

T. A , I, 27. 

4 qq =5 q^sif%^qi5ragqfJ^i^i^?onqfq? f^snf^iRqiqqqi 
f^qfeqigqqfq 3tq??q(lr i 


55 


T. A., I, 31. 
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5. g:xnrfff i sn??«5r{fif?r 35^=331 j 

T. A., Ah.; XXI, 238 

Page 605. 

3. fg^SST ¥n33n: rTtl53rq:t 

sr{3f3»333r f| ??; 11 

T. A., n, 246. 

2. ^ni?{3 1 

f^: 11 
?T??53raT>nlK3»P5 3 
nnfir ?33f3 11 

T. A., IF, 249-50. 

3. 3?«:345f5q?fl?mifg?'f'nf3(5^»3: ( 

?35H=[ » 

T.A., 11,251. 

4. aiSIR^ tfrc^ 3 ^ 3tf33. I 

^ •3RI33t wf^cnSl^tlgJltficr: II 

T. A., n, 261. 

I Page 606. 

1 . 3n33os5if «sif? 3l3P3i?nf? 33r 33, 1 

f%fe^*ra3^ ^ 31 <a«s*ll3 3t II 

T.A., Ab.xxix,6. 

2. gl ^%< n^3 I 3^3 ft 5IT533ft3 

f3fil3, 51 153 3?t 33^ 315*115313 ?13«3^ 1 


3, 333 33 35=331331 I 

Sn^5i%3f3ftftl5f35iwra3133: II 
^.3lft^3331 ^ift 313 ^ S®^ » T A II 2'0 


1 . 


Page 607. 

«n5lft^SR3r3 '31^3 3?5PlB1315ftf34;514;351lfa51ir*l3^ 
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2, Refer to F. N. 1 . Page 606. 

3. ?n€5?t H ^ ii 

f5H%?T It 

T. A.. II, 261. 


4. aw II 


T. A., Ah. XXIX, I. 


5. s!^ »?iTt?nn afjfg-5i^I ^ ^^f- 

3l3?Fmam I 

T. A., Ah. XXIX, ( Comm. ) 73-4. 

str^gafw f^nia? ii 

T. A., Ah. XXIX, 93. 

7. f^®?ci^?ai!r^alvrarec i 
^ g^ftoiT Treat aarr ii 

*re^^ ’a as5!T<nt TtraftaTTnfimTtttr i 
fiTrefrmt ^1 ^5^1^ "g farerer; ii 
aiaaiarereaiTt i 

ansreaRTT?! f aatg w g . 'itii 
aTratw%?i5R*Tia?firif|r5ia'»i^ i 
J7T5nraa?Tare%a^ ii 

srea^^tg^fgra ?igTnafaiaaare.i 

5 55rew ®afg%qwna; it 

T. A, Ah. XXIX, 100-2. 

8. #5fq ?it I 

s waaa ^aw«i«t a?: ti 

T. A., Ah. XXIX, 111-2. 

Page 608. , 

1. smaiitaa^w i 

T. A., Ah. XXIX, 7. 
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2. srf^s?Tqfg^r sr ?qT%?ra ?rra^!r 

?R5fhn^ «ngfer«^ ^c?nf ■— 
?r^‘aa??^?r?3Rn^5raRjng»nsr%q[ ii 

T. A., Ah XXIX, 19, 

3. ?ngsT II 

T. A , Ah. XXVIII, 143. 


4. 



Ah. XXIX. 19. 


Page 609. 

1. ^ i 

^5?5tsi sfffe f c*r gjrfv W5!r«Trf9 srr h 

Bh., Vol. II, 3II. 


Page 610. 

1. srlftr^ssrsT? g sir*r?f%oimfacr?j i 

T. A„ XII, 400. 

2. I 

T. A., XII, 395. 

3. ^ ^ I 

f^tn ^f%ojgTfRr: II 

1 

T. A., Ah. XXXVII, 397-8, 


Page 611. 

1. 3«noii i 


T. A., I, 39, 


Page 612. 

1. gf%or Wi Sfg I 

T. A., Ah. XXXVJI, 400. 

2. 3r?n?Er f| #w>5ngmgf%oi5n^: i 

vn?i siT^WTPrp^ afins^w^ ti 


W, V. V., 38. 
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3. Refer to F. N. 5, page 607. 

a^raa- 

a^^sna adre: aa^^^q^af^snaai ac^»ftaa5i^ra;.^^Wta 
^iJnJatiqL g»i?i’g5!5Rag5tTfaaTi?5n^aai»a^asf: \ 

T. A , Ah. XXIX, ( Comm. ) 79-80 
Page 613. 

1. aRiRr^^l^flr ai^ at^naurtaf^a^^aifgaif^'i^T 
^snaamfir^aai aifa^ft^sfq att(%a5 1 

T. A., Ah. XXIX, ( Comm. ) 2. 

2. a aaf alaa: ataii wai i 

?afei5Rat^a: fia? f% ar =5® aas ii 

T. A., Ah. XXIX, ( Comm. ) 74. 

3. laaiafgjrfaOT aaat ^araiRS'^sa^^saiara'RaaT ^4 

T. A., Ah. XXIX, ( Comm. ) 67. 
Page 614. 

1. at^snaafeaai^ RfraR'l a I 

T. A., Ah'. XXIX, 65. 

2. atr^siax % a«aamfa TOaa[a4 4tfii4taaai?afa g'lt^r a ^ i 

T. A., Ah. XXIX, ( Comm. ) 82. 

T. A., Ah. XXIX, ( Comm. ) 84. 

4. aflcsi: agjj:, tRa axaal aa^f^ft^aa aaaiaaga^wa i 

T. A., Ah. XXIX, ( Comm. ) 65. 

Page 615. 

1. a<t9si4aai?gwTi fa^ aa a aiaa: i 

5nafa^; anaahxM a^f^aag ii 

Sa. Sam. 233. 

2. saaar ^r^aiRa sian4 asE^'a i 

acfaRT Rg-jRa flfsiar a aanaaig ii 

^ni*ii5(i|,t 41 1 
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STSl^t’=’7 S^T: fec!Tflg?JT ilT^: II 

qsR^r ii 

?Ei»^ ?rjig ^f^ngr f^^oj; i 
spn^Kiff^ Tf.*^ fErffrf%$q.ii 

«5fn? gr gsr^ter q^g5?r??mif cj i 

II 

«l^r f^ren «jf5fEfT ii 

K. At., 44-5. 


I. 



ciSi’'*^IWI*'i*fl3oi 



Page 616. 

Rig«l^ I 
5T3^5’B^ II 


^ oR»iH«r: ggfw.mqii 


K. Ar., 46. 


gtl gf|: I 

^ l%*n ^ ?TTii 

g >l?hf»Thi^ I 

?i'ijl««i 5 ^ «57siK35ra^ II 

X X X X 

?n ^ *9 1 ^51 ^571 

;{l^'lf*fl’ Tpr^rf^^Io^S^T'T^W! I 

T. A., Ah. XXIX. 8-9. 

3. awfT t^wffsrr Hf^TTfopj I 
«Tg[^r5Tfg^«ft?gi^5ftr ^?cii 

T. A., Ah. XXIX, ( Comm. ) II. ' 

4. fiti 
q*n«WiR^^ 5nf<»n4 sRs^q^it 

K. Ar. 47. 

5. 77c5Jmt?if9^^ =3 7nf$g;i 

5T ^7Tff77rera?n7=!it f^sir ?s^ot ii 

K. Ar. 47. 
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6 . 





50if«i;[ai?lfeg5Th7RRr^*l?iI^ 1 







ftgfe«fonErf|?gsm?n5!FnnWin 

^!Fra^«r355!5?55tS'T!5[^5ft*?5nq 



?r35n7ist{«si5iJlRr 

-3 ts^^nf^israrq 


T. A., Ah. XXIX, (Comm. ) 68-9. 


Page 617. 

1 . \ 

H^r ?ri f^ag n 

T. A , Ah. XXIX, 7C-1 
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Page 618. 

I. ^ ^ «t|^ 

g<s' 4 ' 4 i ^x^ii s'rfci ?i^s?f arpn ^(551^ 

T. A.. Ah. XXIX, ( Comm. ) 72. 


2. ^qxTcPJrfir sr^ ^?Jira: ^r 'if?»if5r5n sTt^ crarfir wf^ ^{^* 

t ^Uif sr5?n: ’fi!^«r55^ ssrsq t 

iFTc^f, ^ SI Jif ^:, srf^g 

% flTHTHJm^siisrT «rf^ sigsERr: ?snc^ 1 

T. A.. Ah. XXIX, ( Comm. ) 72-3. 

3. crt?I§iTHPR5 I 
M^aii jfl^T {xfclitoHd I! II 

T. A . Ah. XXIX, 74, 


4, sns^^ ii?sr<i:jn^ rnsj^isi! 



g% ^a#sR7f^?cr: 1 
fsil^siwi JiT5«i{ra*fsgrr: 11 


T. A., Ah. XXIX, 16 , 


5. ?r?r: ^®T ^fsi 5ixBtgi^ererr sr^ j 

T. A., Ah. XXIX, 17. 

6. Refer to F. N. 4. Page 608. 

7. I 
firiif5sT^f«T?r>?so; «fl?sir *3 ti«f^ n 

T. A., Ah. XXIX, 20, 

8. anfinsr 

^f^^sirati i5sigF«f^i ^ 

**. 

Sl^%^5ST tI3[fefe2^ I 

fes^jgsatJl ^Rraxi^susn 11 

T. A , Ah. XXIX, 21. 
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Page 619. 

T. A., Ah. XXIX, ( Comm ) 22 . 

2 ilsfiife 3tt5Sj( ?Rre5r%^firal5E^anpr i 

T. A., Ah. XXIX, ( Comm. ) 23. 

3 35 ^ 3 ^ 'biH =5 1 

»?Rt: «n?JKf£pft« swfpcran^ It 

^ a^mi 5*1:1 

«EIq'ts >T$ 11 

fR 5 T *n*^ ^ 5 

g *firf 

5r*n 11 

sn^at «*ngragqmr 4 t i 

'tR[rai^ % Ifelf II 

T. A., Ah. XXIX, 42-3. 

A *f ^ Bt^^snas^T, feg BTf^ 5ra* 

^afir Bg*paRr*^ f^f^*. ;pnf^Rnf — 

*1 I 

q^flunaH*. n 

T. A., Ah. XXIX, 44. 

5. rt^ I 

^ ifl^I^iyai^ a <3 II 

T. A., Ah. XXIX, 56-7. 

6. ^ 5H^ 'V4^'^HMKs\^*ll7iM*||>l?on st gg?vna »^ 

^ ^g;: 5 R;m?T??j^i*nqT?iiwisnw araragsrfli^m'ii^ 1 

T. A., Ah. XXIX, ( Comm, ) 60. 

7 . d«rs'^^?fRi:i 

T. A., Ah. XXIX, 58. 

8. Btiq; miRspn :sq«?n *T^T ?TO^g_ 1 

^4*^ fqf^: II 

T. A., Ah. XXIX, 63. 
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sTcf; HTT i 

g^s^ra ?mr5^qi«mif^iJT sjk 5gcr! h 

T. A„ Ah. XXIX, 112 

1 0. 9nt^?r=g*E^ ^mr ^ i 

T. A , Ah. XXIX, ( Comm. ) 113. 

Page 620. 

1. ‘arrsTf^ sfiniTl ^i7?[ l* ' 

f ar^sr i tt 

fisnr, srra^snm^ 5rii5n'l?i?i3<?h!m 
sr^fir 5nnoTT w«ng:t s^rfirfn ai^ ( 

t ngjrr^pmrriirw^f^ff^^ errtra?- 

I 

T. A., Ah. XXIX. ( Comm. ) 64-5 

2. Refer to F. N. I. Page 614. 

3. cTgff^a-r ^ qsjrar 3rf^J=?<iffafi<Ti: i 

srraifq^mf Rr^cTSfa# 'aijSTTsrsr: ii 

SC^sfq fsiT^ «nfs<r i 

T. A., Ah. XXIX, 66. 

4. Refer to F. N. 3. Page 613. * 

5. aigiscf^^^nf JR^ ariffi^snf^f ^ JlR'aifSra^ > 

T, A., Ah. XXIX, ( Comm. ) 74. 

Page 621. 

T. A., Ah. XXIX, ( Comm. ; 77. 

^ 'argfi*?.' li 
5B=fRR SiJiraL I 

D. R,(G)I62. 

3. ^sn *5 sTf^ar 

swiHf? f^srwaRi. jr^rrsicwr ^?r?i 

\ ®rai{7 sTni??rflRi!irJTTw^^*i gr3??K^i?r& aamiR- 

. ^wfE!rm5rfep=5T?fTO5ff^ 
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=g^f*i^l%s irs'ifH: 

sim^^nfgsn^^r, straimra: 

5?igftsra?®r sif^f inpi^iwm^ wut^- 

inra;,?if^^T 3’®'!^ *9 

’f’at St m ^tq:sw?ifsf*ist3¥n?tsrt 

fgg?®[ 31^ ^ 

g 5f3f^5^3T3.3 1333*. » 3^333'^’^^^^ *5^3^- 
gisnsH^hl^ aT3fe353 ?335=3533 W35;333tn 
tRJn3S^ f^?{3S33F3r 3^^ I 

LP.V.V.,Vol. 11, 178-9. 

J. srgmife 33i;o'13f3^^%nsi I 

5 CTlf ^ 3f 55ra«?9r ?53% 3«!^31t^ll 

T. A., Ah. xxvm, 10. 


page 622. ^ 

1. ?133 3^^41^313 ?Ifl?^3?lfeRra*J3>&53fi*t3|s3’ ^{SR:, 

<S3R3(^3T33^3l§ ^3?33 ?tH3Bmf^^333ig srf^ 

333g3xiit safH3t5'c^#t33f^ 3l{it*r?a55T* 
313?^ I 

S. N., 39-40 

2. q^gftfqgR^ 

‘5BmsS3^33t^S[3133f3H^ \ 

1^ f3felfit3T fRI 331333f3Wt% H’ • 

S. N.. 40. 


3. ^t3T3?3f3T% 3^3 3 3 ^ ^3SI I 



t 3n3S3f3^: ^ ^ 3't54nn?3:, 

^ 3^31^ 313 ?fR!^R333^^^:, I 

T. A., II, 164-5. 

4. 33t t3^3;ft313f3; 3^< 3 tlgq 3^1 

^33 «E3felf3?353^I^I^ ^R^fcRf: II 

T. A., Ah. XXXVII, 3?6. 


Page 623. 
i5t?3'^:§ 330H^ 



T. A., Ah. XXIX, 78. 


1. fW 
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sB*rtniRf??T5ihTrcasr ff HftfsHngf ?: n 
H^Hsn^fligrrTS^tsTifiigssm^^^nsT?^ i 

^ 511!# Si I'ci) ii^ ^gai[ II 

T. A., Ah. XXIX. 83, 

4. ?^grr^Cieii!i; firei?# !3t^ivfmfe«nf^qj^ 

wn#5rj?Tt5r=9 i 

T.A.Ah. XXIX. ( Coram. ) 101. 


T. A., Ah. XXIX, ( Comm . ) 79-80. 


Page 626. 

S^i !iif®r«fl^sfei!^ s?nsfi?or s!ii5g5?{g# ii?gg^qfiTniiT 
f*r5!=snmT#Ig I 

V. P., Ch. II, C Comm . ) 283, 


2 . 


?ra ^n5jsrsTi5r>im?iferef& 

ainr^^iPihT ■g!»gT ‘gwVa < » ’ii!j^ n^tfh Ti 5 f& 1 

*^«TaR*n?T?TmR5rRwns?T ^ ^ 551 !!!? 1 



V. P., Ch. II. 285-6. 


3. - ^fuRi s^raRsjfrfSRnwf %frr 

M. Bh., ( Pra. ) 538. 

«n??iiftr ftgsnsH!!!^ 11 
Hsnf^ nfv^gsn 1 

wqiiFi: 51#; 5# sngife? 11 

M. Bh., ( Pra. ) 5, 
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Page 628. 

riSTT ^ o ^ ^=»Pn 

^on?^«5# 5pT®^’srf3’?’‘^f^ Myjsjfs 5t5t^f^qiraw'^5n^’5f%^' 


V. P., ( Comm., Ban. ) 5-6 

2. sJ'lIlfctJIsq: ^ra^r: I 

V. P., ( Comm. ) Ch. L P. 2. 




1. 


E: ^Rm>I^) 5T ftiCiiPad'^ I 

V. P., Ch. Ill, C Comm. ) P. 346. 


Page 629. 






S. Dr., ^5. 


Page 632. 

1. mfiigTOfsm^r. ^ qica^ i wwg^ i 

5r 'g sr^RTT lira: a^irsjHT ii 

Bh., Vol. 1, 198. 

Page 634. 

1. *i7mt a 5i«^T?4^ s'^s^TTfenoj^ 5^t^?n%sf? 

Bh., Vol. 1,254. 

Page 635. 

1 enp=sn^^?n a% sn^f: i 

'i'lT-i ^^jsw^t^nfenT I 

^ TO ^irfciiq^Tnl jfg; |] 

T. A., n, 74-5. 

2. ‘srg=5T ^iTO’ ^t--iir^«l':«^i>^<|tjjli4«i(Ii5n Jl§ST 

=m^cr, 5T5^rtq^in%TOTi^^«fiq- 
^g^sn^RT sTo^giron^ <55 

5n?i;fhn5“— ^^5?: i 

p. T. V., 96-7. 



P.T.V.,J2, 


( 8/8 ) 

■ 5. tr? gr i 


Page 636, 

1. ^mrnfkiTai^i 

5r??n?n?i7^«nmsi 

I 3TqTii5^ f»Pr^Wf5Wfr)^sf? % cT^f^OJI^^^'KfrS^ 
£i?Rmtsfl' efeRifJTsp «pr i 

P. T. V. 88. 


2, i «rgw imrarrs— 

«j)55!ivn gTJgr mi ii’ 

P.T. V,3J. 


Page 537. 

I. 'erg^q’ sj ^tet!, mi f? ER^psttPr 

«R^5rE^ 3i^f».raf5r9'r4*^ffT <TT§w9fsrrf srl5n5rr%R?^- , 
5T&#ffr n? irt awi- 

^ »:g^snf®r?r^Jr5Jr3*if?r?5rrTf?R[i fr*Tr «t 
ffSW%3’5Mf ’T3,***'’ I 

p. T. V,19. 

2. !ii5??rwEi; 

?rg Jr 8rsT9^iE5fJj srg=a?g i 

P. T. V., 2! 

3 ^ JWT?rr ijqrf^' 

falsf, cr5i g arf^^f^ srg Brfgqiwr?^ Erfi^ sp^^n^'tRS?' 
nig:, ErgET g^g^sgg?^ i 

P. T. V., 22. 

4. gg ^5Rft‘grrag|g¥f%wl^ 

?grg;, *ngjnvm«rggT?Tsg5g’ i «jsgJt^Rn* ^•’ 

st^sT! gi gg n 


,P, T.V,24. 
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Page 638. 

I srRtfsr 'afefir gsir 

sf^tH istqsm 3tq[7-^?js?nT^ f5rafvra'a?5«?rai*=cir?jf**OT^^ 
OTHt^ii^E^n ^■•, ^5 srfi?ft?r:, cf^i[^3=a??g 

^5f: 'Rm^hriii sriftR^ «ra^?§5?TOc^ig.; > 

P. T. V., 25-6. 

2. jgj^ itnraT^ 5T5=53 b it?- 

onfeisT 5ife, ?tt =3 nqaajalsT^^ i^'tf?3f®r- 

Bh.. Vol. II, 263. 


Page 639. 

1. (k %A W=iJITST^^?TJcJI^«f^^ STTOiaum 

tgiafsmat^ ?giEnf?r 5^fg¥iiii?tTg- 
{|S5 f5»an«^3ff^*iiHRi»JsrT aipqsi: 

s^s5?qwi?t angias i -gra w®^wq^«rra[,*i5 

Bf^tsfq, a«?i5l 5sr4?t^3^ l =3 
‘?T3fe*333^ ?r3a?l?^3: I 

^53 3 35Sf*r qrnpk: ii’ 

P. T. V., ( F. N. ) 26. 

Page 6AO. 

1. ‘at’fRrg^I f!T^ 3RlT3l3t!j^3^f35!5n5T5I5iRtl3?infafet3- 
5Cai%^5[f5R3I?«=3rR?n^^ 

?w335!H?333?iT^^3^linir se^si 5re3i «j3 33?WTin3^?r 

^ ‘3< {^Hnfsggi ?I??n ^ «:®33--^fqf?- 

ifeg 33 1 

P. T. V., 27-8. 

, Page 641. 

1. fen3i: ?l£f!3?3 535!^,: anwaf^^^sr^TOW- 

«3^ig^ 317^*3^13. 51%.|33t3tgi, 32^ 33351%, 3T g 3?%; 
vH3{5^3'l 33S3{%f^ f3i3Rrf%>: 3n3t%t ai^SHI 3?3i: 

siRs sflr WIT33T5f3 3Til3, 33t JTOt; ?t3;353H5i- 
■wn?3 33T3r^T3ft I 


Bh., Vol. II, lo-n 
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2 . 


Jirgts^^oi % srg. 

\ 

P.T.V., 81. 


Page 642. 

1. n?^»nnw wgrar ^ i 

p. T. V., 82. 

2 . fli?j5!5?inm?T??T ?rtt srg^f fersn^ersm^r, k 

?Ri: ??n?i.sw §5!Tpn?m 

s«iresTr^fir^?r*?R5TOtfgf^: n»%anifa^«n- 

ff«ptl3:5Rft «r?jmiTOer i 

P. T, V„ 83. 

3. ^ flt« f%[^TtSnOI^f§p35!^fp?^Tgjm2rf^2I^5^ ^ 

WTOfsrl^ arf^witw 3tR^» 

sTs^T^iwHart^iv 

^WTr? qm?i«rrajtH^s^?: ^ra nifer, f^«rt?Hi5i <5^ 

H 55 «rfa[ q;'jiJigfeifwj *r ??rra; ?rg, 

5 % ?rgf%?Tigf?^en5EJ?rr?i^W 

y fi ^s ng fgngr^jps^T ^ ?i?i wsf^V ' 

P. T V., 84-5. 

4. ^fiii f? sg-: HWFP!i5'i'^?i{|qiw5i: 

»TT5rfei'snnig^fiigT^?5RTr'’n ^PrfRL 

BSR?r^ 5rpE5WT^ ^siiwj;, 1 

P. T. V., 86. 


Page 643. 

arf^mn, 

aifcra: H fir^g; ^ktk 

srnig^g ^ ^ 

aicr qg 5*nrf5rafSr5i^«ig*n ^ 

adeq^ fJraifira^'TOI'IT^^wg^ 

‘stsIJrfg’ * agsT’ ' 
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>TStf^, I 

P. T. V., 86-7. 


2 . 


^ ^ ^ 9^5 f^9J?9I^59Hra ^94’ 

jrsmwg; sr9<j|t^!ft9fl39^ i 

P. T. V., 87-8. 


3. gc9 ?r|9 ^919.1 

5W9i??r?94hTi?OT f| 11 

Si'9 II 

T. A., Ah. XXIX, 83. 

4. <55ra 3n9?iflr5ii9994t9Rrg ni4y4ifs[^*Tif7 (9315^95^5^9 

49199 ( 9 — 

??9miT99} 9fltg t 9? g^9 l 9<49 l [g 9T9, 

3n^l!T5r9: 59WI9S§^: 59n ? t9 5 t P^ (^! \ 
aTt9?9tjg;9RnTC5 9g99 t 9 9H 4 1 95 9T 9 , 
f9r ts9T 99 ^5^9519^ t 9l 4 ^ Sgi^5I9 H 

T. A., Ah XXIX, 118. 


Page 645. 

1, ^Rlfr =9 9 9^ 5d!y^ «qg 9 9 l ^5 9 9ij H kc(5T<g9^ 9!^9- 

nf^{9, 9l59pm»M ( 9 ( 99995 , 5r49T9(^^fiW95ft5l(9- 
(9599^^1^ 95915 99?9I9W5ITf^ H 5«9t« 

5T99(?!=95I5*I99ff99l4-?fI99t49lt9, 9^ 

5?99r ^99 4^455RN^ 5955 15? g 4m9194(n 

9(^: 9991(992 Stf9 5^91^ «?9 9 5 ( 9 ( 5 : I 

P. T. V., 106-7 


. 93919(^99 9:999 591991 9^599 (I 


T. A., Ah. V, 357. 


Page 646. 

1 . 9T 99 51?9p99if^: 91 ^9W4 I (^1%: I 

, T. A., Ah. V, 356. 


56 
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2, ‘?jf?r?nflit’f^siT^cr?n^wr 

‘fsr^’ f5T;5<n|vrg;cgif?gwg^fr J!^[!^^R• 

‘jmra?ff»?T5t ftqrr:’ %qt®emi si^itp- 

w^rftucT.’ ???;■ ‘ 

T, A., Ah. V, 350. 


3. 


4. 


t? s«n^ : i 

g*ne?i?*r qr ?5qfsmgsf5P*l o’ 

T. A., Ah. V, 330. 

‘jrRp?Tfgg[ snft qftoiiTT i’ 

srW q<i» g rt; i Tq.‘ ‘iqor^’ i 

T. A , Ah V, 350. 


Page 647 

1 . srtmrifJTfSr ‘q^or’ ?ff53C ‘sihb? f^ra- 

?rfr: ‘?ra’ ?r?*rr Jt^^^irarn? sr^ qTiqf?f^ftal5;i 

T. A., Ah.'V, 350-1, 


2. ScaEqa^o? q^junm- 

‘^wisal JTifTBa’ swinnf^snj^qnfq 

5Wf^?fJTW»I 'snrar*^ fgfsnq^’ ?qT?J?niqf^w- 

f^q?Tqi il , 

T. A., Ah. V, 352. 


3. ft^qiRn^isqrflrsqfqns^qif^q^^nr i 
5r^ ^ qt II 

T. A., Ah. V, 353, 

Page 648. 

1. Refer to F. N. 1. Page 646. 

2. ^qfSTtraihrqT^q g ' 

sn?itr f ^<nf qrfq n 

T. A., Ah. XXIX, 81. 


Page 649, ^ 

1. R i 44ifoqm T^qqi 4^< r < r a B ^ q^<qq! i ' 

t^qtaiqiwla i ^ 

qnB? ?q^qfqsn»tqr 'a a' 3'f^, qtr^q^qisqll’lP^ 
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Page 650. 




2. -.-, 

^qsfng: qiRfi*, ?Ra- 5117 feg^q*7 


P. T. V*. 221. 



P, T. V., 220 


3 qq^a< =ag45ii qg ^ gT KH<s fi q ^ or 

qt^lf^tra, qfl ^^q i5tf ^ g 3H gwT qteqi, feqhn 
froiT- a^qp^rs 

I 

P. T. V., 223-4. 

4. gq^ il i^5i7l=5i55Riqij^sgTTTTfJifjr q^ferai, fq>m n^ i w - 

qsTO^fPlsfV^ 4q(rif<t*ini4J7qwKl'i f^fgtf iiq ^ ; 

^qRq 5 i 4^ 5qT?n=nigf^qi^l 

P.T.V.,205.(F.N.) 

5. rrai^yyiawi^oi ^ g^n^n- 

S^hn^ TOTi^iT^s^^mn^; sirofii#, 5Rn ^^nifWir,— i 

P. T. V., 224. 


Page 651. 

I. ff?5r{iFq?n5>^f*i%sr wg 

m I 


P, T. V., 226. 


^ Page 652. 

1. gi'dilq, ^q q s ^qt^ig , gg 

ggi g rai^q^ gigr, 

I 


qi^lf^gig^q qsri^, 
fq»i^ 


p. T. V., 39. 
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2 . 

ww^rra ;?fhTm5Rft 

g^Kt w^9t^M^t^o iepT^f a^R^frf^fggfcft =9 ^tfirfspd?- 

T. A , II, ( Comm . ) 77. 
Page 654. 

1. f^^RSc# 3Erfe swt; I 

trf srf^jTT sig’HTn? II 

T. A , II. 74, 

2. g?i)sfgR® ;?:7 ?T 5fgi i 

sng^^5if^2 ^cJ) ji 

T. A., II, 81. 

*rao;^ g-^, ?ra: i 

T. A., II, ( Comm ) SI. 

3. ?f?g ^ fgiraw 1 

g^fn? g^ fg^: tR: Sig: II 
'TTig-^gig'riJif^ 5igig ^g'ng , ertixi^ f^gggig, ^ngn^'n^* 
... , 

T. A , II, 81-2. 




Page 655. 

il^raRntylyiuir ?r ^ gT gr to sg; it 

2. ^ t glfesD gffgrat i 

g^ glri! TOt®^ grgiJ ii 

iif gj umg^^'iT^s i 

fenr: 11 


T. A , II, 83. 
T. A., 11, 84. 



T. A„ II, 85. 

«.-?> PS 


Pafic 656. 

1 . ^g sissgT sgggg^grr^lRgT 9 * 

■ERRiggrrsiltgT ‘gS’ *'■• i 

T. A , II, ( Comm, ) 90 
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2 . 

qr ni|J gg* •• tt i n 

3. q;5rf^a«w#^ 3 *1^’^ ' 

sj II 

s5t!^crJitr: 5rfiKf^«r i 

sidiraig ?wiq5rra^3l*ft f*RST^* h 

T. A., U, 114-5. 

Page 657. 

1. V!fm grpTS^ff^ fIgngT ‘g 

nroTcgi^ «i?i'i?l ^tIshI ^rut! a?*r siraRfPjjn 

feHa vfi^^ ^grafl f^, ^pftJTRr:— sRrw ?raT 

f^Rif^cn— ct’TO'n^flra^^ I 

T. A., II, ( Comm. ) 141-2. 


Page 658. 

1 ^ g^sf^ifor—- wRffcTi 5Rft, Jigggsnn^- 

5^51 ?5R5Tnraft?nf?n ^rfyi^ogfcs^l — to HfTOn^^fa' 
'srrag;, arar gw fwHTOT w^?w1 wi<'W upgi^ 

moTf'JSfe^T— 

‘Jti^ sfenot wf^ncn i’ 

^ srm^qwTJiwwiTOfhwwr:, g*tT sRwriRra;- 

^irr 3Rcr¥i?^3WTOWTRi^®lRRfw Jnf& ‘TO 

?wnJifesn'3’R?i^*=jn^^:^nra:, i 

T. A., 11, ( Comm. ) 142. 

2 froif gw 


1 1 

5nTOW WgWRrtW^lW: II 
sra gw fw^prf s wn aw^wig isBw;! i 
TOiaawfiifir »ng ; fgg^r gww^ ii 



T. A , II, 147. 


Page 659. 

1. gwg?^ sngwPRwggPRT.' I 

wmt sw^w "w vmst gftanawt ii 


T. A., II, 144. 
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2. Refer to F. N. 2. Page 658. 

T. A., II, ( Comm. ) 149. 

g «5rmmriraf^a ii 

^ ^THiwpr «i5wan'j5>ra.i 

"■ . T. A., II, 148. 

Page 661. 

I. gfatn5 fadgqc5«i ^«Tft5^T5r%: ?Tr, fentfhrf^ql 

?fIs?T ^ Hwj ‘f ^ ?tDif%’ jng- 

?ife: «nf*RfT ^rrfsr— M«onicH*ii 

‘sjf^*d(d'JTTfe«n’ ?fla fef ^ 

^??r, *Tg 

aiadtidtld fejTRft^ gnrcc |fe 

?if^:, w?rar fsmi.qsig^ 

%jRsin ‘^snrjRifen’ — ag'alw 

^<»Ka»*i4^ra^, T. A., II, 157. 

T.A.,n.l57. 

3. ^ 'CS fjra?i?n 

^srewT# ^ ^ ^ 

^ ' 5 ?!*’ ^ 

^ -Nl ^ SST STlrUCn**^ 



:5U 


fSraifla* 


T. A., n, 159. 

’ P. T.V., 113. 
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Page 663. 

1. §5^ sn ^on ^ I 

sflsR^aB?^ «irag«ipraT ii 

gig{^prag5=ift®5Htnftfecfftfer 
^5^oi fe§?pE?rt '> 

H^sf ?^t«jpin i 

^ 5r-^-?lf3<T^ ^*133? II 


2 . 

'5iRfiiii353^ ?Rnra 5ifetfg ^3 fgg,’ 

St ^ S3: ft:?n^3nfH3: '3T?f53 W 

?f^5-:i^*ra[5RncJI5rf^3W^ fii?nfsa:t:TI3Si-3taTSl «1 Hi 
S’-l’*>5ht^3 g*3iR333: 1 

T. A. U, (Comm, ) 171. 

3. ?gtsstnn>iiM«iiqyi< I 

5pJ3 3Itf V#TO55R*Tsn H 

T. A,, II, 176, 


1. 


Page 664. 
wt«r3i n^i 
MtxE^ ^ ?«raii 


T. A., II, 184. 


Page 665. 

1, atg^— sn^^ofs^ 37 ^7m5nf3 sffttplsjungHPmsr 

37537lfp^3 7(3S^33T STig Ttg., ‘*fi>3?7’ ^3^^, atJ^tsn 
3 silKR# 3 - st»3is3i^5mTRil.', ^HT*i7s;«rtsr 

7f35i^i3n755^oT S7ls3 3ra 

aerfirflr !imp=^ 3^3t3m, 73tf>jf3 

sftHtmltl #reJnHI^Gihrai?H7f)s?r5ai5TRT8lf3^ I 

T. A., 11, 183-4. 

2. «li3 Vissfi: STt^ 3grg3i 752: 1 

sra: 3wilt TIK f3%3s^30iTi«43=C II 
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wfllqB <jpi? 5Tfe sufhrt II 

^ T. A., II, 186-7. 

3. «ra?|n%^ar sr^ts^wq ?mfr^5?RifeHiqti. 

VWsi ra® »?m^5T5nfe5i;-- 

^ I’ 

aT5iqrf^^^>TR5^^5i ?jj^^s|q snr- 
?T*n^57)‘ 3?w& f ?r7iTr9: ii * 

T. A.. II, 188. 

^ Page 666. 

1. ^fififl^*rrf»5r55^07T;t555f«m?5Tl^g5q??q;f^5tqT?^,‘” I 

T. A., U, 192. 

2. sTsjifq— f^ir^^jr'cjTgqfir shjr- 

3PJ?^ SI q?if^ ^strt, cT^ '^>Trc?i®tsr!^jnfH?qjiPc?^or ‘aitil- 

3^’ ^ IT^, aig^witq si^, si«r 'iftnscR’ 

?csn?i^%**- 1 

T. A., II, 161. 


Page 667. 

^ ’sg «ig=^5^ <rr^«7*Esr 5ira; qprt^i i[?Trgqf35r 

^ar ^f^^(or7) gsi; qjqj^q- feqfsrf|ogi 

^5n^Tg: ?i^ sjg^frrrmm mr# rsrflwnqirJi^^awqfg!^' 

qsr ‘3i5S5[> ^ grwqff w^- 5i?3*3i- q? fOTrr- 

?W5ife^«Rrmnif5sr ?gRJ?s=$^ srfqwjqsiqnqr^^ fksn^l^ 

Sira: I 

T. A., If, 193-4. 


1 . 


Page 668. 

^ fli^giT^, cisilggsr imur^sr, sm srfffi 
5lB;f7Pqfq’ <pnp qiWSfff snfel, 3«rTc^ % ITW^' 

*ira?iPr wrq.' t irsERRi^qwl fgsit: sig^' 

?«ncJIpr f^v^liqi^q qj^qfeq^^oftqiqif^giJnsrfgJI 1?<‘ 
iqra:— • 


I’ 

( sr. ST. i?? ) 
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T.A.,n,195. 

2, ^g=s Ti^i Jt^f^lff^n ^iKuwJffioft I 

T. A., II, 196. 

3. H{Wt 5il|[^ ?raif9 ^ I 

^sgiiftjiRa^naiii »TcRI1 

T. A., n, 198. 


4. 3nR[3?i??!ifN^?n^ 

T. A., n, 212 

5. ^oi >3 i 

51 SIU ViKZ H 

T. A., 0,215. 

Page 669. 

1 PPR^JT g ^T 1 

ni ^ ^3^ ^3 g% 3s?nT35^ ii 

P. T. V., 61. 


Page 670. 

1. 3ife, ^R'knpigisnt: ^^^rai- 

giRrWl, stifimf^33r35e^ g'hwsm, {3i^T^3T#33R^ 
jH^-TicEm^qr sifer i 3S3 ’z ^ 

«I3T f.% ?ig.33qra?g. 

SigiSKR aifl^ gi I 

P. T. V., 61-2 

2. ?l?nT?3^3TnT^, 5355fl3 


P. T. V., 63. 
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^RBUJjnsrRig^sr^^fg- 1 

P.T.V,,(F.N.)63. 


3, wfT^ «R*rr:, ?n ^?s!wis» 

#s?wi5n • »rf <i-9TnH5^'ra^ 

uflr^ssnflmfqig^: ?r «nn: sist:, ff 5ife! 

fesTura^^ ^tf «r5?if:, ff 

crfs^^tTSBfe<nr5ra$«ig5wafaBni?t^ f i 

P.T.V.6C-7. 


Page 672. 

I. ^gre^TTs^rfe^f^for «i»rarr: sig;i?fif^*m 
fegr^r^^g’ fg^nriRflg^ 
sTtiimfe'i 

I. P. V. V., Vol. Ill, 36J, 


Page 673. 

I. =3 ?ni 

TSi’RWs 11 

Bh., Vol. n, 285. 


Page 674. 

1 . 3>s?i ‘5sn5»n’ ftsR^sira; crffwTgw:, w^ii^ 

53?53»rEftt5I f mplH’ 

fl signgr; g^; q^gsT ?3W5T5ff ?it5i I ^ ^ 
fecsm^fl «isn ?T53if^5^<T?nn3f5i»i3«n, 
w n3J7q3!33m»f«fHn?finfwJTa*n 

Bh., Vol. II. 290-1. 


2. w»it ^q-' ^ arfl3 ^ 

?EJS^St f3»l'5K 

»Tg% 55nqR«5Pf3«nff3a3l ^ 

^^?nrqfe»a3f§HV WI3I^ 3rE?gi^3, ^ 

;jq3n3^ ^1 ^ g7_g. 
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Page 675. 

sn— stph! g^^g iT srai «i?r: i 

P. T. V., 68-9. 

2, «Tg^*!iq.f^lps?rg: aigsil- 

feq^ qgt snp^ \ 

P. T. V., 69. 

Page 676. 

1. ifff li^q I 

P. T. V , 69. 

2. ^ TO griefs 1 

P. T. V..71. 


Page 679. 

1. ^qf TO qum^^wfo^ - 

^ q{ra?ti^ qqri^arfsRfgqpn^- 
qqTOwi^: q^tTOaTglf^ l f ^t qit ^^ qr 3TO:?5q 
^raqqsrtqfemmw^, 5j%«^ra qwRq ag; uTOff^fr”^ 

P. T. V., 102. 


2. 


3. 


aiRaj iqistTaR^ 5% jpqt: j 

qiq^t qf^ iTgrtTrgii 

T. A., II, 74. 

^I^rg, a troq .nq-.-^n W=5n^?ai^OTn 

q?JltqtqTOi3g3f^,g55gn^ gfsdTOTiig;^, Ionian 
W^T,_Sia5qT g j^^nfiRtT gaqqt, g 

=SS f^fqqqq^TOiq fqqsro^igap, 

*q?r: (qq^q^ qfaqftfqq,, 
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s^ 9-5? gfg^wHu «5^ 

^^5i?rRH*Tt^??=?r f^wT ?rra55JTif*TP}^?n??[%3ll^: 

m array gfa: f^efkr ti%R5OTfeeT 

wwrE*rJ7i*fT u(!4t)' — sr ^sir, 

‘gflqm’ ^ an»^T?r?j— ^sirau ina^ s q’g^sim gif- 
I 

P. T. V. ( F. N, ) 104. 


Page 681. 

I. ^»T?flar s?r!rjrl7?cr7f5nr!TiTf^!ft4 — ^ 
?nm^, er^nn 
ffiri 

P. T. V.105 


«5^? ?n «TrTw^ sjffTW er^JTfRtOTgiPRi^fCTcn 
aTqfrf^g^HisrTfq ars^sfq gcPirrfr^^wfewT^f^' 

g;5qT5?nfJi?rg!^?, ?rsrr ^ . 


P. T. V.. 108-9 


Page 683. 

I- si^irfBr f?«i 5 Erf ' 5 ?f^-fq»pr*rg»UT*r^, rrtn srnr?f' 

softer fqs?^ ^ STR^ 5% 

‘gjgifgjftssrf ^qr— , 

p. T. V., 39. 

2. 8nRf^> *RIHJ ^f^qiDiT gnrRT =q ^g^5q sqqwi^ 

s?ra?*n ^ aTf57?NT5ira?fl»7Tg, srqqnqiiqRt’a i ^ 

q;OT^«nf?^q?wt ^q»^H i 

P. T. V., 40. 

3. ^q^qiqf iresinran^i ^ 

qR^oi»jqq^qqiR5?ffq?I^Fq>T qq • j V 41 

aigjnqqf^ srfeRsnaqr^qwqfT^q 

P.T.V..40. 


4 
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Page 6S4. 

I. Hsnfl ?rl?nrai?ar- 

f?s5^''>5a’^-^3T ^n: 5ra5t: \ 

" P. T. V., 39. 


Page 685. 

flr^irfSr ?735Hmtmi ^w?Tfe5Rifsi?3[^fe i 
fli^ f| qrgi^nwfwsg^^f^f^n?!:, Tr^^i^N[g«iT cr^«l- 
BR?fT5JI5!J^5rf%«?37 ^3T §5^rH I 

P. T. V., 45. 

2. srg^T^iR^i sr^T^n gTfi^4 =3, %3 33T- 

33 t c[u * ^ 3 3^3 ■g fg^ gs ^ g rfe ^sgH gim giu- 

^ ^ f^^gr ?rf53i ssE^rr cnc^feTrFi^i » 

P.T. V,45(F. N. ) 


1. ^3 l»)^« 

fgfesg^gif^jrgg^gsrig^ 

r 3fNra qg §!%: i 


Page 686. 

fg5iwt?H?^snTife?r^^ 


P. T.V., 18. 


Page 687. 

1 . 3^33^ 3T5RT^Rt?gia ^mr: 

5Tgg;a wnii, ^ 5^3*, 

ggsi^infg sigtfiTsfhmf5f?wg:, ‘Hslgtjft’ ^gggmfg, ?r 
qg f^offg; i 

P. T. V., 242-3. 


1 . 


2 . 


Page 688. 

?ifg^R?g fgj^sg vrtggjf: ggggR;^! 
stfg^ggi wfg gw fg%^ f| h: ii 

T. A., II, 246. 

g ftiEg sng?^, 

wFgrar^RW, gr ^51%, sr^rR^g^qgii^R?^ % ^ 
ggi «rgflr 1 


P. T. V., 34. 
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Page 689. 

1. ?rmf5ra;snoi^:3n»rai%fS[: I 

P. T. V., 36. 

2, f^angrr fefe;; frra-sif^isrenroii?!, srRisr 

^gsnjTsn 5rt gr^ ^ sr^rtf JiftsnEi* 

srfH:f3^srJra(5«mgjrar?*j 
^9net?55T«4‘gwibi?«Tra[. ^ fifwa*rf?r i 

P. T. V., 38. 


Page 690. 

1. «ra«^ asTtfq g {g ggqfqiqw p gr- 

sp^snicra 

'^i h^t: s*rTmhn^ 

T. A , ni, 310 - 11 . 


2, era HrargirT^j Hf tnm^rrftr g i 

a«mi5r f»ra# i 

"""^rraifcn^qr ^ 5n»n^i ertsrff sTBir^jlertf^f- 

Prfira, ?i to ^gt sn^arggi?! i 

T. A.. 1, 181-2. 

3. gra gpiggpiii^f^g^gr^ i 

T. A., I, 255-6. 




T. A., 1, 255. 


Page 691. 

1 . ft q^Enftft^EnsTB^^ ^101*5^5^1^ 

snft ?Erra,, 3*1:— 

SHEIf^ 5^ ^'1^ « . 

||3n0ER*JT ft {^eReIE?=l^'lil<< ^ftj *11^ ^rglBTET' 

T. A., I, 258. 
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2. i 

sia)=s^g^f5r i 

arfsi'^: feg??rflr Ot^'=a?jai \ 

aa f& ts^ri ?ftin®ap53’’T^’^’ 

giar^sa a % la 

a snfesT^fiag^aH i 

T. A., Ah. XIII, 104-5. 


3. wwra ?tfRKg^a^ i 

^^i^a^qra ftfhna n 

T. A, 1. 248. 

i, {ggrastfeflTa^a TOrrat^^: i 
Jtfaiafts^qia ii 

T. A., 1. 288. 

5 sra aPpraa i 

q^afaT^al^g: I 

T. A., U. 1. 

Page 692. 

1. ^ 5nwrlai ff asaafla a^gcm a i gt 

fafea, ^ w aiga tg ara i 

T. A , ( Comm. ) 1, 182. 

2. Refer to foot note 5. Page 691. 

3. ara at^oia treiatat^ 

fisaafaaailf^tntajwaal ? ^tai? \ 

sfSRwra atat^is atR^!! 
aa ^aa^aaiaraaf^afalaia^ u 

T, A., ( Comm. ) H, I. 

4. as^siRialaafhEs ^sfa sjsg?:! sgsa^ aflnnai^- 
^ a?5 a a taafaaRaar aegai ftraasnatsf^ 
«faspg; TaIfWamas«?Faai§a>mT frtE. i srer^ 
‘taasm- aaias^ fliarafa aispng.’ i ii 

T. A., Ah. XIII, 89. 

Page 693. 

I. ^ snfeafiisjin f« •(% 51 ^t wa< ,t 

asnfaarjT ^ ag ig fa ; n 

T. A., Ah. XIII, 95. 
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2< — I 

T. A., Ah. XIII, 96 

Page 694. 

F. nT%»?T|fI?I^| 

iTtflr^T «iw ^KeB, Hf|[5>s«i5!r ^i«nE^r j?»n w- 

^ ^ anwrfk jfFift siif^iT??r » 

Y. D , 348-9 


Page 696. 

T. A., Ah. XIII, 87. 

2. ?RTi-5??r ?girfg*ircr q^r q# g'rsrg^oqtr qg 8r??r ft^x^ ^irar- 
'grwfjT^g Ig: ti 

T. A., Ah. XIII, ( Comm ) 87. 

3. 5!r%gi!i xrfgfm^stg^^ i 
Hq*iT^ ?rqi$xi ^r^TwiSxnj ii 

T. A , Ah. XIII, 97 

4. fg^q!??ra I q?: i 

|sq<rt ?i?n\ 5RqT sjsgfqjihg^ n 
scfn^s^qjl^^ %q; ^nq: ag: I 
jqi^flqtsgsisq ^nqiPt ’Tqi B 

qqitq^q =5 gsftfor arl^^Rg^jn? i 

T. A., ( Comm. ) Ah. XIII, I06. 

Page 697. 

1 q: ( ? ) gq^alP^q: sRioiRlq? qq Hfq^qls»it’ 

q^^^3^qR^^qqqimi?xwr snw, * 

T. A., Ah. XIII, ( Comm. ) 112-3. 

2, ^ gEqrjq ^5i: ?qq ^ f^gsfHF 
^qqwF^HisRq^rar ?qq ^4lqag^gL >i 

T. A., Ah. XIII, 82. 
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3 ?rR?i«r5isn^t i 

gr Swf^sraT: n 

T. A , Ah. XIII, 86. 

Ik 

4 =g STFT 

?fa ! 

T. A , Ah. XIII, ( Comm. ) 87. 

5. flrf^q#! 

T. A., Ah. XUI, 86. 


Also refer to foot note 1 above. 

6. qfgJTrg ^g^;5i T H =gvg7?gaigi4’gi^T! I 

Ibid. 87. 


>• aJW»<U??TOT?Rq I 

^ T. A., An. XIII, 89, 

8. 5?tng5?Jitn^|! ^sfq ^q?TJiq 335ig.l 

j: ii 

T. A , Ah. XIU, 93. 


Page 698. 

1 ?r i 

OT?sm: ii 

T. A , Ah. XUI, 103. 

2. ^ ^ I 

=5 §stf5r snf^ ii 

T. A.. Ah. Xlll, 105. 


«t^ra tltprr<sifw 

I av?T ^ ^®J 5 R^x^ 0 R?T ^ q^q|^V 4 I ^TSSlgs- 

faf# ,5, 

=g h5q Rira! RgsH^^a ^ 

II 

T. A., ( Comm. ) Ah. XIlI, 120-1. 

^7 
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2. 5r qf^ism gg;: Jn^erlirl^l 

gsrf^?nq?nf^5Jwt «f^ Ijt a^ga? 

^afioiat^: qq ( 

T. A., ( Comm. ) Ah. XID, 118. 


Page 700. 

3. T g g g T ^f t 5rrfaiariTl«Rfaqaf?ra€5i^ g ar^fisRr ag- 
?r5i. g^gqrjmfspi^ ag faeimf^s^iraRl 
ygiwrgg » « 

?r^qwf5q4Tra5a‘ a5*Tr^ jRSiRra^ i 

fgw?>fe> 

Bn., Vol. II, 230. 


2. sn^ifff^'if fwi 

„T. A, A'i.X,I43. 

3. arer q^ srasi^^^f^qTcffffrwfJRg^ i 

T A., Ah. X, ( Comm. ) 144. 

4. frar sflsag^r gflqrcm; i 

OTfif! g§! qnflsa^ gf^.’ n 

T. A., Ah, X, 142. 


Page 701. 

1 Refer to foot note 1. Page 697. 

2- H^»7ra9?J^3^*' • 

fegwfW^sTif^ar; « 

*nf fcwr^g^arlfSr 5rr%«^ fqsftsr^ » 

^ T.A.,Ab.xni,ii4--5, 

?P5rsTTii 

*fl»prin3rq;^3S?™iT mfetw 5gS?3:i 

T. A., Ah, Mil, 111* 
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4. Refer to foot note 3. Page 696. 

5. 51^ sifevpn j 

T. A., Ah. Xm, 105. 


Page 702. 

1 . gfe OT3 I 

5^5^ « 

qi¥ 4l Pi t \ 

T. A., Ah. XIII, 90. 

2. Refer to foot note 5. Page 697, 

3. sR^nPi 

strife B 

T. A., Ah. xm, 101. 

Page 703. 

I. ^rfg^itsTw itfew tifii 

T. A., Ah. T, 157-8 


Page 707. 

I. 'si{tt*fiKr SR • ji(g?nsi «n% 

St rrfg*4M\?T qj:, stf^g gsn =3^!la *J?t 

srf^ftt’ sFtngsat^ I gsn =3 1^: — 

Bh , Vol. 1, 348. 

Page 708. 

1. Eg4:imm;R; 5Ktp^- 

spRni^flfep^qr sr* 

^I'HgB'cfS'Itf! a5f5T^{?inct, ^»I ^ftcIT nfgf3 T 3 i |i^iT« 
trar SIT sife^Ti — 


‘^3^ )> 

^^3if^;TT I strife =5 ?3jm5iw, 3pg#3- 

H^r!T*ttstsR;ttsi?nn ^?isti3ra[^«i3>HT, i 

Bh., Vol. I, 351-2. 

Page 709. 

% trrnsiT’ 5 smR ^ I 

?rr ^ 

WstraRsfif;,,^^ ^ Brsftsra SBprra 3TlirasTW- 



likm: m srfhw’ ffe imfif^r|«?rf«ng,ifef, 
sssrqrRtnrir, qa af^a: ^fa^s i 

1 p. V. V„ Vol, 31, 34D. 


Page 710 

I- si^iSTi tjg t?if?JTflT?aif5Tflr5i^rarq 

smai, ‘«?aq’ aj^ Icitj %i 5Tair--?fj<^ 
=5 srjiTg^ra ^ sT?aTT*na! a^ia- 

fw«n?a: few qa, am «fr? ff <R>Tia- 

swiar ?r^7?a' irT®i5tT ftm: ^r^ppr zn wra^fer^ 

^a fefas^qag; aaif^qfy^^a ^i|: flaac3R[i <}ww* 

flfraraiar^rfH^^cmti 
Bh., vol I, 334 ■ 

2. Refer to foot note !. Page 709. 


Page 711. 

I. aaa 53;??ffeamaii^%acr az ma^aiaaf^a aaaisrrt 
sTlmalflRr^gfjntJR^ a^r a;i7amaj»aTa ?raa :<?s?araiH' 

a?aami 

V. P. ( Comm ) Ch. 1, V., 121. 


Page 712, 

I. asasaar ?TaF ^Te^saqjsmr i 
af q.af^r^feprri’ ar^fa srfaqa^ii 
amiawRr ^amarfag q?iq?aa!tjs^r^5Taiaai?R?T^a aicrni- 
' T^Tsafaasmai n^fePfe a ^a: ii 

V. P., ( Comm. ) Ch I, V,I22. 


Page 713. 

1. fa'Et^^^saFar afavrrwaa 5?iaai 

ataara aratf : qaj%tnnfqam» 

V. P. Ch. IJ, V , 145. 

2. ?fr^w#sfa aiaaia vrfe^iaifi^a i 
aiaai5a?fgaifta a^^ a faa«^ h 

aar ai^afT# aHta^ fafwra araam q 5 Fwa.afaiHair?' 
at^jarsRarti^ n 


V. P., f CoM.r ) Ch II. V., «0 



( 901 ) 


3. ft ^ =3 sri 

Jit!TRnt%fe5r ?n ?g?Rr ^ fSr^cir&n 

V. P., Ch. II, V , 164. 

4. g;ii^<HTr5n«if5ri m i 

wgrf^ftgT<?5iT fk^ht g# II 

V. P , Ch.. II., V., 147 


Page 714. 

1. si^cit wg^iign^iT gr 1 

ffe ^tRTpn 5rf ?r 
5?^5R»ngsn^fhfr gi irsr^tfeji^efhTTJ? 1 

V. P., Ch. II., V., 148. 

2 irmaptsr af ^5;! fit.- frngq^ilr 1 
funimt- Ji5fHi5^ fefawlq 11 

V. P., Ch. II, V., 149. 


Page 715. 

1 w gsjifirtJmoii tif^tn^’rasn.- i 
*i?gi%f'?Btl sst: af^iiTffrgwi g*n II 
f% Bif# n;: 1 

^igigsi: g5i*n%;fol ^ fsrfwTJ « 

5in?r5^?ia%gig sjtifni li 

V. P., Ch II, V., 150-2. 

2. I 

l^%s>qff?rT %f^ itfror tifeWri^: 1 , 

V. P., Ch. II, V., 154. 

3. fgiti suT5=3^5t h'^iiiRr 1 

?irRi^^5?nfjr f^rawnfln 
JlfeiTRiira ^< 1 ; „ 

V. P., Ch., I, 1 19. 


1 . 


Page 718. 
§f3fiflr£Bt grsrt n 



( 902' ) 

rm Jui^ f^ar xwrn: sgs^rerrai: ii 

A. Bh., Vol. 1, 87. 

Page 719. 


.5 


1 . 

5is?fg5in®if^?gr^ 1 
g ^9*^ ^ f93fa;ii 
^?sn “Et jn?^: i 

t snf^! ii 

A, Bli,Vol. 111,313. 

2. faSTWil 
jRfhroqcra^'sfiwROT gEWi^^crr.* » 

93S^5t5?t0T! B§5T! 399! ^Jlfl! I 

^fti'Hiq i f^ gprgT! EB^flr5'in9>3TEF)! ) 

ii 

•ll'H9l?l3lf^9’<^WI? I 
ra ERf59T! BifiiHn 95I’?9% II 

A. Bh., Vol, 111, 311-2. 

3. S9I<n!?5f9 9 9%i g g?«-9lElTO9T 9 oSTPijrai^9I<9?' 

gfe^ sf^fer i Jifawi 

A. Bh.VoI. 11,298. 

4. j R9 i 4g T %fiER9t«fer srPrgR^^! gfa^tfg^^ gfei 
59^.* ?9l%fear !Sr990t ^ ?Wl%tffl9!l59raf95t9Sn^ 

fi:^!^l%: I . 

A. Bh., Vol. 11, 337. 

Page 720. 

1. g 9T swi?; f^fe' ^ri jibWot^' 

s^Pnft swlnfsr^Brfe snsraw f9! w 
fitar^a 5rwi?*nfiT5W599 ?i»99n<iRr! i inrinBiRg 
^tH|9ai?a»9l{99B?fa»ri9J«999t9 91 EBtl! SlH 

91 1 

A. Bh., Vol. III. 30^' 



( 903 ) 


2. g srpT& 5ng srRnfTrati: i 

K. A., I. 

3. I 

}Cl A*g 4I» 

4. srsr Se f * 

^T*i ^insn4a<ft^ •> 

K. A., 32. 

5. Refer to F. N. 2, above. 

' Page 722. 

1. 

K. Su„ 25. 

fisnsn goijft^r i 

f pf^iswggisig n^onj n 

K. Su., 29. 

2. Refer to foot note 4. Page 720 

3. HfeWRC I 

K. Su., 30. 

4. §5rfu# ■asj^Tn ^ 

K. Ad., 95. 

Page 723. 

1. 51 {^ ^TStPr ^^Rnti goiiggpi? aRmRUftn^ i 
^5t 51^ *3 gtsqtfe^n isi n 

K. Ad., 97. 

3t^5^twi¥u?ifit5!ni(^ j ) uf( n 

Dh. L., ( B ) 91. 

^115n*l^q5lf^Bs45t5t55rHR! I 

Ibid., 62. 
Ibid., 68, 



( 904 ) 


% sr ?ritt i 
Ibid., 69. 

Page 724. 

I. gn^giig ijcT % grg is oi^r i 

H ?3rT5pi^ s?tRrf»Tff ?r: H 

d *fIfirf>T^&i 'si^w' 

^<S^sf^fhJTf<n^r sf^, cr5*rf 
5;is^rf?Rfoi^fl?4»3[ I 

Dh. L., ( B ), 91-2. 


2 . 


5rr sjf&m HigjfismrJii, siftg cr^^sr nra- 

1 

Dh L.. (B),92. 


3. 5jf^; sfevnsf ?077ft?r^f^?iqjTsriiro5ajfef4>j[ i 

Dh. L,. ( B ), 317. 

4. ^ i i Hf^*n?9i i 

Dh. L., ( B ), 508 


5. ^ofh^8W*RqT^J I ■ 

aT^vrR?5?rin?Trf^ nf^i^pn: a 

a!r groftm ^I5!i5fi4m5ii mgfrwf^Hmrf^ i arf^mfiR^ 

Dh. L., ( B ), 522. 


6. goflsjjrsjJ's'^Rq- ?mi8wrsti 

55- ^is?imfe?T>?isf^tr «rf% h 

Dh. L., ( B ), 537. 

7. stf^Tif giifjiitgi5p=55i egf^f jrfiffa’ !4?5fesrgiK, 

?«TT fsr’gi'^rcr”* i 

sH?st? srftr ©8if: sfiis^ 5rg'4f?5ifra: I 
f ^wif^ jrgWCT 55r ii 

Db.L.,(B), 527-8 


Page 725. 

^rwgj^qr sTJrariftn 

Dh. L.,(B},550. 



( 905:) 

^?mf5mg)Rsffnfe«f5PT{^ i 

Dh. L„ I B ), 551. 

3. cH^^iraf^ ^ifegsRPrgs i ?rr ?% ^Tijn^^s i 

srr ^ Jrfg»ns35»7f%- 

I stfg^Tifg ^sraa sg5q?i& i gr 5i5?am^?n4- 
ji^Kgsgifeo*TB?g^ ganfN^rfS^??}- srf^»TRr«T% 
5n Jtf^i I s?sfg»i?«T tr^BTaw i sfewigg: g^i?- 

'R«rg>s{7 a?*!^ i 

K. M., 11-2. 

4. gt “5 isat ^ I ^^afafoiT gaffa# \ 

K. M., 12. 

5. wa^wlafgfon *rmBi#i ?n % «roHl5r$n4’^ wg- 
aBr 1 ?mi ^ asfegs ^laifqTTass! i 

K. M., 13. 

Page 726. 

1. ^fy^SDim ^5E^^^3zn?j^oitg^ I 

^Rr ii 

K. Pra., 2-3. 

2, I 

5Rcng^^®i^?%sara; aRrvnsan? n 

atsq^jns^TisHl^gsqfqift 5?r^^ ?in 

K. Pra , 22. 

af^l ?IT m ^s q rg a^l^^ gy . 

5J5?igfaf?«rfg: g^aia |g; ®f%|ggm?ipajf^5[t^. 

\ gsf^g fg^s^^^afiigaaagsToiiwn^ i g g 

R. G., 8. 

Page 727. 


K. M., 16. 



(906 ) 


2. 


3. 


1? f| ^«r?f35»TJrsTi grr# *3i 

^ I siusrafitrsr^qRcwfH ax^wawRor* 


K. M.. 2. 


siSOTi: R5^&=g?r:l 
?ll(?);JIHJ1T3?faf|q5: f%ss II 

K. M., 15. 


Page 728, 

1. sworresffagtirT ^is^sf^^r: i 

ff%5n'wn=?R?W! HWrI «T: II 

srfgr?mr: smsJirai: <5i h 

A. BJi., Vol. HI. 78. 

2 |#^T g srfHMRW 

sRn SFII: sifk^rraff fl ??nr*i3q5f*i?Ti««T 
fsi^fvnRn*i«f «f ?imT5^^= i ai^ q'^^nni* 

5is^1f5i! ?mzqml5^RHSo?3 

a*!?!! fiRTI^qipT I 

A. Bh., Vol. II, 29:. 


Page 729, 


I, ^ifeir^^nsnji 


Dh. L., ( B ) 317. 

2. asaftjoft ftnaMwatoinl?* 

sHsqf^rlgwi! « Dh.L.-lO. 


3. 5J5JJ® Rira^T ^ r a‘3:oi3lsrR 

srapn^ fH^arafq i’ , „ 

T. A., All., xni. »''• 

Page 730. 

I. „ 



V. V., 390-1. 








2. 5?raff^sft 5r^^l?[qtf%5i^i 

5%: It 

q5J=c 3«iq?l^, 5SHJ ? 

Tipn^rfe^w, snf^:^ t^wonf^igp^ st?5i«r^ 
SIS3: ^fg5:Hllt, W55UJ 315^4 ^<155 31^1? 

W5raf?i ?i?r i 

Bh., Vol. I, 329, 

Page 731. 

1 . ?i «5^f??f fsi5^ ^Ir^iftfoi I 
^|ip?i3?fen5TOrasn5 af^n^g? ii 

Bh.Vol. 1, 338. 

2. 3Rt^5?i gcET^^nsf: I sife^ngHs 5p?<Ra^5f7 

?g I 3iR®rwn: gigsr: i 

K.M., 11-2. 

Page 732. 

1 ?r «5g a^nn^'a;: sifei^ i 

T A, Ah..Xm, 118. 






APPENDIX B. 

Authorities referred to in the available works of Abhinaya, 

(I) 

Malini Vijaya Vartika. 


Name Page 

Abhinavagupta 1, 17, 33, 36, 
44, 58, 87, 88 , 108, 118, 
135 


1, 25, 27, 66 , 127 
2 


Utpala 
KarnaSisya 
Kalapada 20 

Kirana Sasana 129 

Kula Mata 130 

Cakhulaka 1 

Jantu Cakra 34 

DSmaraTantra 16 

Trika 3, 33 

Trika gSstra 17, 130 

ITvaipayanamukhya 14 

Kara Simha 71 

Patafljali 19 

Pati ^asana I 34 

Parame^ana Sastia 20 

Pratyabhijfla 4 

Prabodha Paflcada^ika 36 

Bharga Sikha I 7 

Bhtttajantamvasi 75 


Name 
Bbuti Raja 
Bhairava Kula 
Bhakava Tantra 
Mandra Sisya 
Malini 

Rudra Tantra 
Laksmaaagupta 
Lollata 
Vayya 

VtjfiSna Sastra 
Sankara Nandana 
Sambhunatha 
S3ra Ssstra 
Siva Tantra 
Siva Drsti 
Siva Sastra 
Sumati 
Somananda 
Stotra (Bhajta NSrayana ) 12 
Spanda Sastra 
Svacchanda Tantra 
Svacchanda Sastra 
Svatantra Sastra 


Page 

1 

130 

38 

2 

2 

38 

2 

72 

78 

37 
41 

1 

59 

38 


Name 

Advaya Sampatti 
{ Vamana ) 

^ V 

Abhinavagupta 22 , 24, 57, 59 , 
163, IPS, 222, 236 


( 11 ) 

Par's Tnmstka Vivaram. 
Name 


80 

1 

1 


71 

131 

39 

133 


Page 

Vartika 

198 


Page 
58, 238 


Kvara Pratyabhijna 
Bvara Pratyabhijfla Tlka 195 
Ucchusma Sastra ISg. 
Utpaladeva 27, 31, 131 



(910) 


Name 

Page 

Katha 

71 

Kallata 

103 

Kirana 

254 

Kubjikamata 

184 

Kramakeli ( Abhi ) 

236 

Krama Stotra 

236 

Guhya Yoginl Tantra 190 

Cukhulaka 

178 

Tantra Samuccaya 

80 

Tantra Sara 17,117,171 

Tilaka ^astra 

235 

Tnka Tantra Sgra 

184,223 

Trika Ratna Kula 

192 

Tnka Rahasya 

278 

Tnka Sgstra 

52, 272 

Tnka Hrdaya 

13, 155 

Tnkagania 

119 

Nitya Tantra ' 

155 

Ni^Scara 

92 i 

Padartha Prave^a Nirnaya : 

( Abhi ) 

162 i 

Puspadanta 

173 

Purva Paflcika ( Abhi ) 24, 57 i 

Purva Sastra 118, 

128, 148, 

151, 211, 

24i, 242 

pratyabhijfia 

266 

Bhatta Dhaneivara Sarmg 274 

Bhatta Narayana 

69, 202 

Bhatta Pada 

270 

Bhattaraka Srlka^tha Pada 195 

Bharga Sikha 

235 1 

Bhartrhan 

116,240 

Bhujaga Vibhu 

175 

Mata Sastra 

269 

Matadi Sastra 

42, 202 


Name 

Page 

Matsyodarimata 

28 

Matrka Sadbhava 

125 

Malinl Tantra 

80 

Malinl Vijayottara 

120 

Mukuta Samhita 

237 

Yoga SQtra 

240 

Rati Sekhara Kula 

125 

Vajasaneya Tantra 

156 

Vadya Tantra 

35 

Vamana (Advaya Sampatti 

Vartika ) 

198 

Vivrti (Somgnanda) 16, 52, 59 

Virgvali Sastra 

236 

Vygsa 

51 

Siva Drsti (Somananda) 

‘ 114, 129, 160, 177, 273 

Siva Drstyglocana (Abhi) 116 

Sesa Mum 

190 

Sri Laghadi Sastra 

201 

Sadardha Sastra 

176, 236 

Sampradaya Prathamahnika 178 

Sarva Sastra 

260 

Sarvacara 

92, 235 

Sara Sastra 

31 

Siddba Santana 

91 

Siddha Tantra 

120 

Somananda 37, 41, 

62, 67, 91 


95, 99, 117,264,268 
( Vjvrti ) i6,52,59 

Stotra (Abhi) 22, 59, 163, 198, 


Spaflda Karikd 18, 36, 62, 71, 
91, 111, 114 , 139 
Svacchanda Tantra 12, 71, 
Svacchandadi Praknya 



Name 

(911) 

(HI) 

TantfSlok& 

Vol. Ah. 

Page 

AghoreSa 

10 

27 

37) 

Anantakarika 

11 

28 

123 

Aniruddha 

8 

13 

178 

Anuttara PrakTiya 

6 

9 

249 

Abhinavagupta 

1 

1 

3, 33,50,51,221.244, 309 


4 

n 

t 

57 


7 

10 

156, 158, 208 


7 

It 

142 


-10 

16 

no 

Amaryada 

11 

29 

119 

^ama 

8 

13 

143 

Anaada 

8 

13 

210 

Anandagahvara 

8 

14 

225 

Ananda ^3stra 

9 

15 

27, 140, 277, 281 


10 

16 

26 


12 

37 

395, 397 

Anandadhika Sasana 

5 

8 

33 

Anande^vara 

11 

29 

130 

IsanaSiva 

10 

22 

254 

Utpala 

I 

1 

30 


7 

12 

107 


8 

13 

176 

Utphulla 

11 

29 

113 

Utphullakamata 

11 

29 

113 

Urmi 

9 

15 

270, 273, 277 


11 

28 

26 

tjrmi Maha Sastra 

1 

2 

39 

Ormii^asaDa 

8 

1.3 

230 

10 

23 

279 

Unniiastra 

11 

28 

29 

Aitareyopan'isad 

2 

3 

215 

KaJyana 

8 

13 

96 



Name 

Kallata 


( 912 ) 


Kapila 

Kamika 


Kalikula 


Kalimukha 

Kalottara 

Kirana 


Kulagahvara 


Kulaguhkara 

KuJa Vidhi 

Kulagama 

Krsna 

Kecit 

Kairana 

Kaula 

Krama 

Kramarahasya 

Khecarlmata 


Vol. 

7 

8 
II 
II 
5 
I 


3 

4 

5 

10 

10 

12 

n 

11 

12 

10 


Ah. 

10 

13 

28 

29 

8 

1 

4 

6 


1 

3 

6 

8 

20 

2 

9 

10 

2 

8 

11 

12 

11 


9 

10 

3 

7 

II 

22 


22 
23 

32 
28 
29 
35 
27 
11 
I 
4 
9 
23 
IS 
3 
15 
24 
3 
13 
28 
37 
28 
15 
18 
4 
12 
29 
29 


Page 
142 
206 
137 
88 
189 
97. 204 
28 
81 
149 
255 
263 
325 
7 
32 
374 
374 
11 
116 


45 

103, 173 
179 
147 
270 
311 
166 
184 
53 
416 
22 
12 
ISl 
287 
105 
44 
113 



Name 

Khefapala 

Gama^asana 

GamaSastra 

Gahvata 


Gita 

Carvaka 

Cintamam 

Cukhulaka 

Jnanottara 

psmara 

Tantraraja 

Tantrasadbhava 

Tantrasara 

Tantraloka 

Tattvaraksana 

Tnka 

Trikakula 

Trikasadbhava 
Tnkasara 
TnkaSasana 
Tnka gastra 


Trika Sutra 


(913) 


Vol. • 

Ah. 

Page 

1 

1 

84 

6 

9 

211,221 

10 

16 

117 

9 

15 

138, 213, 216, 267 

11 

29 

99 

10 

16 

71 

10 

19 

185, 190 

11 

28 

88 

11 

29 

149 

12 

32 

328 

11 

28 

129 

4 

6 

15 

10 

16 

19 

1 

1 

31 

10 

23 

270 

10 

27 

359 

9 

15 

177 

11 

29 

40 

10 

20 

210 

11 

29 

136 

12 

30 

195, 214 

11 

28 

5 

1 

1 

258, 309 

12 

36 

389 

11 

29 

99 

11 

28 

7,24 

10 

26 

336 

12 

11 

31 

28 

253 

7 

10 

12 

23 

30 

30^ 

183 

1 

1 

35, 149 

3 

4 

303 

7 

10 

I, 2, 187 

7 

11 

38 

7 

12 

101 



(914) 


.Name 

Vol. 

.Trikahrdaya 

12 

Tri^irastantra 

10 


11 

TriSirobhairava 

9 


11 


12 

Tn^iro Bhairavagama 

3 

Tri^iromata 

1 


9 


11 


12 

Tri^irah ^3stra 

1 


I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


9 


12 

Trl^ika 

9 


10 

TriSika Sastia 

2 


3 

Trl^ika^astra Vivrti 

8 

Trai^irasa 

2 


3 


10 


11 


12 

Trai^irasatantra 

9 


10 

TraBirasamata 

1 


11 

DaksinaSastra 

9 

12 


Ah. 

Page 

31 

252 

16 

‘»6 

29 

79 

15 

37 

28 

31,47,59 

31 

275 

5 

395 

I 

133, 155 

15 

186 

29 

09 

31 

253 

1 

176 

2 

26 

3 

140 

5 

330,439 

6 

22 

8 

9 

15 

92 

30 

1S4 

15 

10 

16 


3 

19; 

13 

0; 

13 

91 

3 

23: 

5 

317, 421,445 

16 

2 

28 

127 

30 

179 

15 

220, 264 

17 

161 

I 

155 

21 

15 

6 

1 60 

30 

194 



Name 

Dlksottara 


(915 ) 


Vol, 

1 
3 
5 

10 
10 
10 
11 
11 

DevlySmala 2 

5 
9 



10 

10 

Dvaita ^astra 

11 

12 

12 

1 

DharmaJiva 

10 

NakuleSa 

9 

Nandisikba 

9 

Nandi Sikha Tantra 

7 

Nigama 

8 

11 

Nijastotra 

11 

Nityatantra 

11 

Nirmaryadasastra 

9 

Ni^akula 

10 

8 

NiSacara 

9 

Niiatana 

3 

Nisicara 

8 

10 

11 

9 


Ah. 

Page 

1 

99 

5 

462 

8 

7 

19 

190 

21 

243 

24 

307, 312 

28 

- 31 

29 

151 

3 

82 

8 

12, 149 

15 

124, 168, 232. 259 

22 

254 

23 

265, 267, 268, 277 

28 

164, 166 

31 

253, 265 

32 

303 

t 

222, 244 

21 

239 

15 

282 

15 

140 

12 

99 

13 

104, 155 

29 

99 

29 

118 

28 

51 

15 

36 

26 

344 

13 

84 

15 

54 

4 

84 

13 

125 

16 

76 

28 

33 

15 

279 



(916) 


Name 

Ni^i Saflcara 


Nihsvasa 

Nih^vlsa^asana 

Nai^asaiicara 

Faficamukhagupta 

Paflcika 

Pati Sastra 

Paramefvara ^astra 

Picu 


Picumata 

Picu^astra 

Parana 

Pujanastotra 

Purva 


POrvatantra 

Purva^asana 

Purva Sastra 


Vol. 

Ah. 

Page 

I 

1 

88 

3 

4 

2C6 

4 

6 

32 

7 

12 

105 

8 

13 

149 

8 

14 

237 

12 

30 

207 

12 

30 

205 

9 

15 

44 

I 

I 


10 

23 

2«3 

1 

1 

149 

I 

1 

194, 2SI 

10 

27 

365 

11 

28 

175 

11 

29 

89 

11 

28 

153 

10 

27 

363 

II 

28 

104 

9 

15 

78 

10 

16 

2,41 

10 

23 

284 

11 

28 

103, 178 

11 

2) 

129 

12 

31 

255 

9 

15 

71 

10 

16 

115 

12 

32 

507 ’ 

1 

1 



99, •- 

;07 



Name 


Fanslcara 

Framanastutidar^aaa 

Brahmayamala 


Bhattaraka 

Bharunatantra 
Bharga SikhS 

Bharga^ikha^astra 

Bhargastaka 

Bhavabhuti 

Bhargava 

Bh&skara 

Bhuti Raja 


Bhairava 
Bhairava Kula 

Bhairava Tantra 

Bhairavagama 

Bhairavlyakula 



(917) 


Vol. 

Ah. 

Pagfe 

8 

14 

238 

9 

15 

82, 121, 210 

10 

16 

50, 59, 80 

10 

23 

265, 291 

10 

16 

101 

8 

13 

85 

10 

17 

173 

3 

4 - 

61, 66 

3 

5 - 

408 

9 

15 

27 

10 

18 

180 

10 

23 

279 

10 

27 

368 

11 

28 

178 

11 

29 

8 

10 

16 

7 

11 

29 

30 

10 

25 

320 

3 

4 

284 

7 

12 

103 

9 

15 

138 

12 

32 

331 

8 

13 

96 

10 

23 

264 

1 

1 

51 

1 

1 

28 

5 

8 

265 

12 

30 

196, 221 

12 

37 

414 

12 

32 

328 

8 

13 

182 

10 

27 

375 

11 

28 

7, 24, 29, 165 

8 

13 

183 

11 

29 

154 

10 

22 

258 



Name 

Vol. 

(918 ) 

Ah. 

Page 

347 

Mangala Sastra 

3 

5 

Matanga . 

1 

1 

84,227,244 


4 

6 

18S 


5 

8 

217,247,272 


6 

9 

6, 45, 148, 199, 209 


8 

13 

173 


9 

. 15 

4, 6, 137 


10 

16 

101 


10 

23 

298 


10 

25 

324 

Matamaha^astra 

10 

26 

355 

Mata Sastra 

8 

4 

292, 299 


9 

15 

160 


10 

22 

259 

Matas3ra^3stra 

10 

16 

64 

Mayatantra 

10 

16 

44 

Matrsadbbava 

10 

' 16 

7 

MSdhavakula 

9 

15* 

261,272 


10 

24 

314 


11 

29 

40 

Mana Stuti 

6 

9 

134 

Mayiya Sastra 

3 

4 

29 

Malinitantra 

10 

16 

77,89 


10 

21 

224 


10 

22 

245 

MalinI Mata 

1 , 

1 

35 


5 

8 

205 


7 ■ 

10 

164 


8 

13 

127 


9 

15 

3,4,31 


10 

16 

118 


10 

19 

187, 204 


10 

27 

357 


12 

30 

191, 195 


12 - 

32 

306 



( 919 ) 


Name Vol. 

Malintvijaya 10 

10 
10 
10 
12 

Malini Vijayottara 1 

3 

4 
6 

7 

8 
8 


Malmlsara^asana 

11 

Maiinl Sastra 

6 


10 

Malinlilokavartika 

12 

MukutaSastra 

9 

Mukutottara 

12 

Mrtyufljaya 

10 


10 

Moksadharffla 

9 

Maukuta 

10 

YamalaSastra 

9 

Yoga Saficara 

3 


4 


8 


9 


11 


11 


12 

Yogacara 

10 

Yoginl Kaula 

4 

Yogi^varlmata 

11 

Ratnamala 

1 


8 


Ah. 

Tage' 

17 

171 

21 

214 

23 

296 

27 

- ■ 371- 

37 

400 

1 

35, 54, 257 

5 

418 

7 

51 

9 

247 

10 

69 

13 

199 

14 

235 

28 

47 

9 

129 

19 

183 

37 

401 

15 

255 

30 

207, 208 

16 

24,86 

21 

220 

15 

254 

25 

321 

15 

160 

4 

135 

6 

51 

13 

149 

15 

36, 196 

28 

6 

29 

57, 64, 104 

32 

317 

23 

266 

7 

31 

28 

30, 35 

1 

281 

13 

143 



Name 


( 



Vol. 

Ah. 



11 

28 

Page 


11 

29 

nr 300 

Ratnamala^astra 

12 

37 


“ajatantra 

11 

29 

400 

^ftrjkula : 

12 

37 ' . 

39 

Riiru 

9 

15 

433 


1 

1 

in 



Vajasanjya ^ 

Vajasineya ^4 30 

VSm3/.s-_ 8 12 61 


VSmacara 

S 

13 

61 

Vama^astra 

10 

23 

94 

Vijayottara 

9 

15 

2S3 

Vidyagum 

7 

10 

160 

Vidyadhipati 

10 

I 

17 

1 

78 

173 

Vimiatika Trxka 

Vira 

8 

4 

13 

7 

226 

85 


Virali 

Vlravali 

Vlravallkula 

Viravalipada 

Vlravalibhairava 


^ 4 

7 12 

^ 4 

11 29 

4 6 

29 

^ 15 

33 29 


44 

61 

105 

266 

112,119 


64 

162 

56 

146 



Nanje 

^fravalKasfra 


< 921 ) 


Vol 

11 

9 

9 

6 

1 

3 

5 

6 


Ab, 

29 

is 

IS 

9 


f'icbiJtuia 


Sivi 


Sastra 


Sfi 


^''adrsti 


^iva g§. 


'3sana 


7 

8 
9 

JO 

JO 

JO 

11 

12 

12 

12 

1 

5 

6 
8 


1 

S 

8 

9 

JO 

11 

13 

Is 


^rifcantlia 


5 

7 

8 
I 
8 


J9 

' 20 
21 
28 
30 
35 
32 
I 
8 
9 
J3 
I 
8 


J60. 


%ara 
^^PQrva 5a', 


3sfra 


J 

3 

12 

6 

d 

7 

7 


11 

13 

I 

13 

J 

5 

37 

9 

9 

JO 

11 


Page 

^^2, 123 

53 

89 

, 208 
31,51 
347, 35S 
283 

^39, iss, j 93 

■“^«7.2os 

185 

208 

228 

154 

214 

380 

331 

166 

72 

73 
150 

2 
93 
58 
95 
28 
347 
396 
107 
^0. Us 
127 

30 >7, 



( 922 ) 


Name Vol. . 

SadardhaSara 12 

Sadardha^astra 10 

Sadardhahrdaya 12 

Sadbhavajasana 11 

Sadyojyoti 10 

Santatyagama 12 

Sarvajfsana 11 

Sarvavira 8 

SarvacSra Ssstra 7 

SarvScarahrdaya 11 

Sankhya 6 

Sara Sastra 2 

5 
8 
8 

9 

10 


12 

Siddhayogi^vara 10 
- 10 

Siddha Yogl^vanmata 1 
2 
6 
7 
9 



10 


11 


12 


12 


12 

Siddhavira 

12 

Siddhavlravalisara 

10 

Siddha 

3 


10 


.Ah. . 

Page 

- 37 

402 

16 

64 

31 

250,252 

29 

136 

16 

80 

30 

214 

28 

99 

13 

95 

12 

105 

29 

74 

9 

76 

3 

236 

8 

218 

13 

82 

14 

231 

15 

124, 265 

16 

99 

31 

253 

17 

172 

19 

191 

2 

35 

3 

207 

9 

7 

11 

64 

15 

161 

23 

264 

28 

45, 181 

30 

183 

31 

251 

37 

403 

33 

337 

22 

258 

4 

61 

16 

2 



( 923 ) 


Name 

Vol. 

Ah. 

-Page 


10 

21 

220 


11 

29 , 

112 

Siddhatanasadbhava 

11 

28 

47 

Siddha Tantra 

1 

1 

256 


5 

8 

34, 88, 132 


9 

15 

166 


10 

23 

273 


10 

24 

308 


10 

25 

315 


12 

31 

227, 253, 297 

Siddhadevl 

12 

36 

381 

Siddhanta 

10 

22 

258 


11 

28 

104 

Siddhantatantra 

10 

27 

366 

Siddhatantra^asaaa 

12 

31 

252 

Siddbamata 

4 

7 

31 


9 

15 

80 


10 

20 

209 


10 

26 

337 


11 

28 

40 

Sumati 

1 

1 

235 


3 

5 

347 

Somaoanda 

1 

1 

30 


1 

2 - 

39 


8 

13 

96 

Somananda Putraka 

2 

2 

95 

Saugata 

2 

3 

64 

Skandayamala 

11 

28 

183 

Stotra 

10 

26 

349 

Span da Kanka 

9 

15 

58 

Spanda ^asana 

2 

3 

254 


3 

4 

42 


4 

6 

118 


4 

7 

54 


5 

8 

5 





( 924 ) 


Name 

Vol. 

Ah. 

Page 


7 

11 

29 


8 

13 

170, 189 


10 

23 

278 

Smrti 

11 

28 

76 

Sruti 

9 

15 

90 

Svacchanda 

9 

15 

14,16,213 


10 

17 

137 


10 

27 

379 


11 

28 

115 

Svacchanda^astra 

5 

8 

8, 136, 164 


8 

13 

184 


10 

16 

68 

Svayambhuva 

1 

1 

84 


9 

15 

3 


11 

28 

103 

Svayambhuva Vrtti 

10 

16 

80 

Urdayabhapraka , 

11 

29 

113 

Haidara 

11 

28 

7. 8, 13 

- 

( 

IV ) 



Tantra Sara 


Name 



Page 

Anubhava Stotra 



31 

Ananda 



130 

Ucchusma ^astra 



32 

Kanada 



88 

Kallata 



104 

Tantra Kula 



32 

Tantra SadbMva 



187 

Tantraloka 



32, 97, 99, 107, 186 

Trx^iromata 



186 

Nandi ^ikha 



27 

NityS Tantra 



187 

Panini 



2, 32, 61 

PSrameivara 



22 



(92S) 


Name 

Page 

Prakarana Vivarana ( Abhi ) 

BhOtiraja Guru 

Matanga Sastra 

Malla KuleSa 

31 

30 

193 

199 

Malml Vijaya 

Yamala 

4 

201 

Yoga Saflcara 

Ratoamala 

198 

186 

Raurava Sastra 

84 

Vidyapati 

31 

^ambhunatha 

2 

Sivanatha 

34 

Sri Pflrva 

31,32 

Sloka Vartika 

lOZ 

Sadardha Sastra 

4 

SiddbSmata 

170, 186 


( V ) 

Dliranyaloka Locam. 


Abhijdana Sakuntala 157 

Abhinavagupta 1, 15, 19, 36, 40, 43, 46, 47, 51, 58. 59, 70, 75, 

84, 86. 94, 108, 117, 147, 159, 166 

Amaru 142 

Arjuna Carita 148 

Asmadupadhyaya 43, 116, 149, 160 

Adikavi II, 63 

Suanda Vardhana 12 , 135 

Utpala 30 

Udbhata 6 , 39, 108 

Udbhatamata 72 

Kadambarl Kathasara ( Bhatta Jayauta ) 142 

Kapilamata 19 q 

Kankakara 59 , 123, 138 

Kalidasa 164 ^ 207 



( 926 ) 


Name 

Kavya Kautuka ( Bhatta Tauta ) 
Kavya Kautuka Vivarana ( Abhi ) 
Granthakara ( Ananda Vardhana ) 
Candrikakara 
JauninTya mata 
Jaiminlya Sutra 
Jamineya 
Tantraloka 
Tapasa Vatsaraja 
Tarkika 
Naiyayika 
Prabhakara 
prabhakara Dariana 
Bhatta Jayanta 
Bhatta Tauta 
Bhatta NSyaka 
Bhatjenduraja 
Bhattodbhafa 
Bharata Muni 
Bharata Sastra 

Bhartrhari 
Bhagun 
Bhatta 
Bhatta mata 
BhSmaha 

Bhamaha Vivarana 
Manoratha Kavi 
Mahabharata 
Mlmamsaka 
Muni 

Ya^ovarman 
Raghu Vamia 
Ratnavall 

Ramabhyudaya ( Yaio Varman ) 
Ramayana 


Page 
17S 
178 
58, 90 
178, 185 
201 
63 
198 

. 19 

150, 165, 171, 173 
200 
200 
188 
188 
142 
29, 178 

15. 19, 21,27, 29,33, 63,67 
1, 25, 43, 116, 160, 207, 223 
10, 38, 134 
5, 150, 170, 222 
145 
47 
175 
188 
188 

6, 10. 37, 40, 71, 82, 88, 91, 182, 208 

15 ? 

S 

11. 123 

I')9 

29, 66, 138, 146, 149, 172, 178, 182 

14S 
142, 1 !«! 
149. 1'2 
IIS 
11,123 



( 927 ) 


Name 

Vatsaraja Carita . 

Vamana 

Vikramorvaii 

ViniScaya Tika Dharmottama 

Vivaranakrt 

Vrttikrt 

Vent Samhara 
Vaiyakarana 
Saugata 
Stotra ( Abhi ) 

Svapna Vasavadatta NEtaka 
Hail Vijaya 
Hrdaya Darpana 


Page 

162 

10,37 

175 

233 

40 

1 , 59, 60, 71, 85, 104, 108, 115, 
122, 123, 126, 131 
162 
188, 199 
190, 200 
75, 179, 188. 221 
152 
148 
27. 28, 63 


( VI ) 
Abhinam Bharati. 


AdhvahSra, II, 161, 

Abhinavagupta, 1, 1, 16, 255, 
Abhinavagupta Sloka, III, 167. 
Abbisankavaflcitaka, 111, 197. 

Amaruka Kavya, I, 304 : II, 222, 311. 
Amrtamanthana, 1, 87. 

Aksa Pada, I, 336. 

Anandavardhana, 1, 294 : H, 299. 

Hvara Krena, 111, 184. 

Unadi, III, 81, 

Utpala, Ms., Ch. 32, Verse, 6. 
Utpaladeva, Ms., Ch. 29, Verse, 39, 41 ; 


Udatta RSghava, HI, 64. 


Ms, Ch. 31, Verse, 26. 


Udbhata II, 70, 441, 451 HI, 28, 360. 

DpMhsaj.,, 1, 109,275:11, S7, 216,223, 292, 386,395,423. 

^hayabhis5nka, II, 354. 



( 928 ) 


Karpuramafljart, 111, 72. 

Ka^yapamuni. Ms., Ch. 29, Verse, 6, 16. 

KaSyapacarya, I, 218. 

Katyayana, II, 245. 

Kamandaka, III, 186. 

Kama Sutra, II, 53. 

Kalidasa, I, 287, 308. 

Kavyakautuka, 1, 291 : II, 168 : III, 168 : 

Ms. Ch. 31, Verse 477, 516. 
Klrtidhara, I, 208 : Ms. Ch. 29, Verse, 131, 148. 
Kumarasambhava, I, 298, 308 : II, 56 : III, 154. 

Krtyaravaaa, II, 410 : III, 75, 104, 105, 176. 

Kohala, 1, 18, 140, 173, 182, 183, 285 : II, 26, 55, 130, 133, 
142, 144, 146, 147, 151, 155, 407, 416, 421, 434, 452, 458, 

459 : III 72, 287, 

Gadayuddha, IT, 361, 

Gandharvaveda, Ms., Ch. 31, Verse, 30. 

Gita, I, 336. 

Guna Mila, I, 177. 

Gunadhya, III, 70. 

Gopila, II, 134, 

Ghautaka, II, 436. 

Candraka, III, 72, 

Candragupta, II, 414. 

Canakya^astra, II, 413. 

Cirantanih, I, 183, 

Cudamani, Ms., Ch. 31, Verse, 477. 

Cudamamdombika, 1. 173. 

Jayadeva, II, 244. 

JlmGtavahana, I, 339. 

Tlkikara, I, 318 ; III, 176 : Ms , Ch. 28, verse, 7, 9. 

Ms,, Ch. 29, Verse, 6, 16. 

Ms,, Ch. 30, Verse, 4. 

Ms,, Ch. 31, Verse, 346, 372 


Tandu, 1, 18, 182, 184, 

TipMBValsarSj., 1. 257, 298, 338 1 11, 424, 425 -.m.J. 4 , 14,J7 



(' 929 ) 


Tumburu, 1, 165. 

Taittirtya Brahmana, 1, 280. v 

Tota 1, 187. 310 : HI, 78,153, 199. (Tauta ) Ms., Ch. 31, 

’ ’ Vprse. 477. 


Tnpuradaha,!, 88,89. 


Dandin. 1, 274. 

Dattila, Ms., Ch. 31, Verse 


25, 32, 39,40, 62,272, 275, 293, 
315, 374, 390. 


Dattilacarya, 1, 205, MS , Ch, 28, Verse 12, 

MS.. Ch, 29, Verse, 85, 100, 


Daridracarudatta, III, 175. 

Duhkhalatmaja, 11, 117. 

( This seems to be a scribal mistake for Cukhulatmaja ) 
Devi Candragupta, 11, 433. 

Druhina, I, 31, 86. 

Dhvanyaloka, I, 301. MS., Ch. 31, Verse, 6. 
Nandike^vara, MS., Ch. 29, Verse, 148, 149. 

Mandimata, 1, 171. 

Nandt, 1, 166. 

Nalavikrama, 1, 251. 

Nakula DarSana, 11, 150. 

Nagananda, II, 412, 425, 457 : III, 20, 60, 67, 93. 
Nanyadeva, 1, 255. 

Narada, I, 23, 48, 223, MS., Ch. 28, Verse, 129, 148. 

MS , Ch. 32, Verse, 1. 

Nrttapara, II, 425, 427, 

Patafijali, 1, 284. 

Pandavananda, 11, 454. 

Padataditaka, 1, 178. 

PuspadOsitaka, II, 432. 

Pratibhacanakya, 11, 425. 

Pratimaniruddha, HI, 63, 92, 94. 

Pratijftacanakya, II, 161. 

PnyadariikS, 1, 312. 

Balaramayana, 11, 320. 

Bali, 1, 43. 


59 



( 930 ) 


Bindu Sara, II, 419. 

Brhatkatha, II, 430, 437 : III, 70. 

Brahmayagahsvamin, IJ, 432. 

Brahma, I, 8, 1 5, 1 6 . 

BhagavadgltE, III, S4. 

Bhattagopala, MS., Ch 31, Verse, 510. 

Bhatta Nayaka, I, 4, 278 : II, 298. 

Bhatta Matrgupta, MS., Ch. 29, Verse, 92. 

Bhatta Yantra, I, 208, 

Bhatta Sankara, 11, 245, MS , Ch. 32, Verse, 327, 328. 
Bhattenduraja, 1, 306, : II, 303, 306, 317. 

Bhadramukha, 1, 166, 167. 

Bharata, I, 8, 16, 48, 89, 172. 

Bharatabhasya, I, 255. 

Bhartr mitra, II, 95. 

Bhartrhari, MS , Ch. 31, Verse, 25, 46, 48, 

Bhgmaha, II, 298. 

Bhasa, 1, 320. 

Bhlma, II, 161. 

Bhujangavibhu, I, 335 
Bhejjala, I, 42, 216 : III, 63, 72, 

Matahga, I, 255 : MS., Ch. 30, Verse, 1, II. 

Matrgupta, MS., Ch. 29, Verse, 92 
Mayapuspaka, II, 216 : III, 17, 169. 

Mancabadha, I, 183, 184. 

Malatlmadhava, II, 222. 

Mudraraksasa, II, 410, 425 : III, 21, 177 . 

MeghasandeSa, I, 304, 311, 

Yajnavalkyasmrti, 1, 1. 

Yogasutra, 1, 332, 338, 340. 

Baghunatha, I. 255, 

■Raghuvam^a, II, 67. 

Batnavall, I, 18, 25, 170, 299, 304, 310; 11 , 34, 66, 417, 429,456' 
III, 8, 19, 21, 24, 25, 29, 43, 45, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 5J, 56, 
57, 59, 61, 62, 69, 71, 73, 169, 174, 1 

Baghavavijaya, I, 174, 183, 184, 200 



( 931 ' ) 


Raja^ekhara, II, 215 111, 72. 

Radhavipralambha, I, 42, 216 : III, 63, 72. 

Rama Carita, II, 361. 

Ramabhyudaya, II, 56, 64 : HI, 8, 13, 20. 

Ramayana, 111, 74. 

Rahulaka, I, 115, 172, { Rahula ) : 111, 164. 

Lata, MS., Ch. 31, Verse, 40. 

Loilata, 1, 208, 266, 279, 299 s II, 134, 196, 415, 423, 436, 452 : 

III, 17. 


Vakyapadtya, HI, 91. 

Vatsyayana, I, 309. 

Vamana, T, 287. 

Vamanagupta, I, 295. 

Vartika, I, 174. 

VartikakSra, I, 31, 172. 

VasavadattS Natya Dhara, III, 172. 

Vikramorvadtyam, 1, 42, 87, 307, 309 : II, 67, 89, 222 : 

III, 38, 75, 95. 

Viddhasalabhafljika, II, 29. 

Vidhatracarya, MS., Ch. 31, Verse, 341. 

Vindu Sara, HI, 173. 

Viracarita, 1 , 298. . 

Virabhadra, I, 166. 

ViSakha Deva, III, 197. 

Visakhila, 1, 199, MS., Ch 28, Verse, 9. 

29, Verse, 16, 80, 120. 

30, Verse, 3. 

31, Verse, 3, 7, 18. 
Visvakarraa, I, 30, 31, 50, 55, 

Visnu, J, 22, 24. 

Vrddbah, II, 396 


Venlsamhara, J, 297, 298. 307, 321 : H, 30 54 222 410 - 

SakaHi^L',';Ly2'^ 

Sankuka, I. 74, 217, 274, 285, 293, 298, 318 : U. 4 I I 436 • 
III, 28, 147, 150. 



Jil 2S, 42 , 16 


( 932 ) 

^akuntalani, 1, 39. 280, 2S2 ; IJ, 67, 6S, 245 : 
Sri Rdnaka, I, 190. 

Srlharsa, I, 211, MS., Ch. 29, Verse, 101. 
Sada^iva, I, 8. 

Sadarivamata, MS., Ch. 29, Verse, 49. 
Sahrdaya, 1, 173. 

Sahrdayadarpana, I, 5. 

Sahrdayaloka, 111, 42. 

Sahrdayalokalocana, 1, 344. 

Sdma Veda, MS., Ch, 29 Verse, 79. 

SiddhSnta Sastrani, I, 340. 

Subandhu, III, 172 
SvapnavasavadattS, I, 87, 

Svati, I, 23, 48. 

Svayatnbhuva, 1, 9. 

Hanuman, 1, 111, 

Harsacarita, 111, 77. 

Harsavartika, I, 207. 

Iliranyaksa, 1, 81. 


( VIl ) 

Dhaga'tacIf^Udrltia Sangrn! 


Name 


Chapter 


Ablunawigupta 


I (Introd) 


6 

8 

0 

17 

18 

L'p’nts-'t 

D*’.l Stotf.’ Vn,-r‘'m fAbbil 6. 

II 



( 933 ) 


Dvaipayana 

1 (Introd) 

2 

Parame^vara Siddhanta 

12 

11 

Bhatta Bhaskaia 

18 

2 

Bhattenduraja 

1 (Introd) 

6 

Bhedavada Vidarana (Abhi) 

6 

30 

Maha Bharata 

17 

23 

Rahasya Sastra 

3 

11 

Laghvi Prakriya (Abhi) 

4 

26 


12 

' 11 

Veda 

^iva^aktyavinabhava Stotra 

2 

16 

(Abhi) 

15 

19 

Sivopanisad 

4 

27 


7 

11 

Sruti 

4 

25 


15 

7 


18 

37 

SatritamStrSdhyaya 

11 

31 

Somananda Pada 

4 

18 

Spanda 

4 

26 


9 

16 


( VHl ) 

Isvara Pratyabhijm Vivtli Vimarsint. 

Ajada Praniatr Siddm I, 54, 83, 225, 260, 287 : II, 36, 59, 77, 
81, 135, 186. 213, 215, 218, 294, *355’, 
438 : in, 3, 4, 53, 130, 163, 245, 268, 
304, 308, 339, 372, 398- 

Atri Gupta, III, 405. 

Adrsteivaravada, II, 103, 

Ananta Natha, III, 207, 402. 

Ananta Pada, II, 312. 

Anantabhattaraka, II, 10. 

Anarthakriyakarikhyati, HI, 152. 
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Anumeyarthavada, II, 82 
Anekanta, II, 77. 

Abhavabrahmavada, II, 298 
AbhidharmakoSa, II, 227, 387 : III, 132, 291. 
Abhinavabharatl, II, 48, 179 : III, 138. 

AvadhQtacarya, U, 173. 

Asatkhyati, I, 236, 237 : III, 152, 360. 

Agama, I, 8 : U, 63, 146, 147, 198, 199, 330, 355, 406, 418 : III, 
92, 105, 140, 177, 276, 289, 338, 351, 384. 

Acaryapada, I, 290, 295. 

Atmakhyati, I, 236, 237. 
AbhasanikurumbatmakasvalaksanavSda, III, 201 
Abhasavastuvada, III, 214. 

Abhasasaravastuvada, III, 2. 

Abhidharmika, II, 387 : III, 132. 

Arya, II, 33. 

Alambana Pank§S, II, 144. 

Aksapada, I, 102, 161 : III, 117. 

Itihasarahasya, I, 51. 

I^varapratyabhijfla, I, 1. 

I^varitmavadin, I, 61. 

ISvaradvayavadi, II, 1 14. 

Rvaraikatmyavada, II, 107. 

Utpala Stotravall, II, 74, 125, 190, 316. 

Udyotakara, I, 40. 

Rgveda, II, 258. 

Ekatma Vada, II, 106, 

Katha, III, 92. 

Katha Upani§ad, 11, 339i 
Kanada Dar^ana, 111, 135. 

Kathamukhatilaka, I, 20 : III, 182. 

Kapiia, II, 161. 

Kallata, II, 30, 183. 

Kaksyastrotra, II, 301, 328. 

KanSda, I, 25, 53, 141, 155. 219, 220 ; II, 43. 140, 261 ; HI, 5* 

64, 141. 
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Kapila, I, 13 . II, 438 : HI, 5, 184, 296. 

Karaka VarUka, III, 62. 

Karaka Sangraha, HI, 404. 

Kala Pada, 111, 288. 

Kala Pada Saibhita, 11, 192. 

Kalidasa, III, 248. 

KavyatTkavyakhyanapraknya, I, 2. 

Kirana, II, 62 : HI, 257, 274, 400. 

GurupSda, HI, 22. 

Granthakara Guru Pada, I, 184. 

Candracarya, II, 121. 

Carvaka, II, 184 : IH, 84. 

Cukhulaka, 111, 405, 

Chandogya Upanisad, 1, 46 : II, 203. 

Jadabrahma Vada, HI, 237. 

Jaradvaiyakarana, II, 191. 

Jaiminlya, I, 135, 136, 151, 154 : II, 56. 

Jyotih rSdstra, HI, 222. 

Tika, HI, 239. 

Tikdkara. I, 2, 38, 85, 191, 215, 227, 273 : II, 243. 

Tattvartha Cintamaai, II, 30. 

Tantfa Sara, 11, 203. 

Tantraloka, I, 33, 159, 164, 165, 168 ; HI, 259, 279. 

Tarkika, HI, 208. 

Tlrthikamata, II, 106. 

Taittiriya Brahman, lU, 343. 

Tainmba, HI, 402. 

Tryambakaditya, III, 402. 

Durvasas, III, 402 
Devalacarya, I, 170. 

Dainnaga, II, 144. 

Dnarma Klrti, I, 279 . II, 46, 111, 174. 

Dharmottara, 11, 16, 71, 83, 89, 128, 251, 276, 376, 394. 
NareSvaraviveka, I, 90, 141, 249, 265, 274 : II, 35, 53, 167, 323 : 

HI, 245, 260, 282, 366. 


Niram^asvalaksana Vada, IH, 201. 
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Nirakaravada, 1 , 224. 

Nirakaravadimata, I, 114. 

Netinetibrahmavada, III, 371. 

Netra Tantra, III, 311, 313. 

Naiyayika, I, 109, 258 : II, 402. 

Nyaya Bhusana, I, 134. 

Nyaya Sutra, 1, 33, 238 : II, 130, 185, 237, 308, 335, 431 ; lU, 

59, 207, 209, 291. 

Patafljali, II, 10, 178 : III, 103. 

Paradar^ana, III, 393. 

Paramaguru, I, 192. 

Paraniesthin, II, 200, 233, 

Paramesthipada, II, 170. 

ParameSvarasvatantryavada, III, 83, 

ParatrimSikS, HI, 330, 

Pariaamavada, III, 235. 

Paaioi, I, 29 : II, 281, 287, 346 : III, 23, 56, 219, 343 
Patailjala, II, 184. 

Patafljalabhasya, II, 184. 

Piiacatlka, m, 241. 

Pxajflakaragupta, II, 227, 

Prajaaiankara, I, 234 : II, 144. 

Pratibimbavada, I, 158. 

Pradhanapannamavada, III, 236. 

Pradhanabrahmavada, HI, 236. 

Pramaaa Vart±a, II, 220, 223, 228, 234, 400 . HI, 1 1, 72, 103, 

127, 138, 140, 200, 389, 397 

Prasangagrantha, I, 202. 

Prabhakara, 1, 220. 

BSrhaspatya, I, 154. 

BShyarthavadin, II, 82. 86, 97, 106, 107, 122, 125, 132, 152: 

III, 40, 239. 

Bahyartha Siddhi, II, 128, 394. 

Buddhivadin, I, 144, 

Brhaspati, 1, 14. 

Bodha Paficada^ika, II, 7 : III, 25. 
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Bauddha, I, 223, 227 ; II, 207, 225, 376, 434 : III, 76, 198, 397. 
Bauddhlyasiddhanta, II, 346. ‘ 

Brahma Dar^ana, III, 235. 

Brahma vlvartavada, 1, 176. 

BhagavadgItS, I, 28, 29, 65, 92, 297; II, 4S, 73, 74, 206, 210, 298, 

354 ; III, 143, 279, 298, 328, 393. 
Bhatta, I, 248, 292, 293 ; If, 7J, 132, 220, 221, 250, 369. 

Bhatta CandrSnanda, II, 200, 339. 

Bhatta Dwakara, II, 145 : III, 388. 

Bhatta Divakaravatsa, U, 13, 14. 

Bhatta Nayaka, II, 197. 

Bhatta Nayaka ( Mimadisakagraal ), III, 96. 

Bhatta Narayana, I, 111 : lU, 341. 

Bhatta Pradyumnapada, II, 337. 

Bhatta Sahkaranandana, II, 16, 199. 

Bhartrhari, I, ioo, 184, I9I, 205 : II, 182, 226 ; III, 394. 

Bhatta, 11 , 373. 

Bhatta Dar^ana, II, 144. 

Bhatta Nyaya, 1, 251. 

Bhargava, III, 92. 


anasarvajfiacarya, 1 , 134 , 

BhOti RSja, HI, 405. 

Bheda Vada, II, I 2 . 

Matanga, l.23, 38 : 111, 92,273,277, 311. 

jMatanga Sastra, III, 299 

Matanga Tantra, I, 289 . 11, 204 : III, 263, 266. 

Matangagama, HI, 264. 

Madhuvahini, II, 30. 

Madhyama Mum, IJ, igfi ; 288 

Manu Smrti, I, 15 , 

Manoratha, I, l. 

Mama, III, 155 , 

»!•», II. 136, 253: III. 23 , 183, 

Mayaiva, III, 162. 

Mahabhasyakrt, III, 177 , 

Mahayana. II, 184. 
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Mayavaibhavagama, III, 384. 

Malinivijaya, 1, 288 : II, 23, 136,396, 206, 306, 406 : Hi, 163, 

168, 262, 289, 303, 351, 353, 380. 

Malinjsara, 111 , 292- 
Mlmamsaka, 1, 190. 

Mukuta Sarnhita, II, 365, 

Muni, II, 198 . 

Yoga Dar^ana, I, 138, 

Yoga Sutra, I, 58, 118, 128, 149, 156, 227 : II, 30, 2!4, 243, 302, 

311 : HI, 124, 303, 

Yogacara, I, 59. 

RauravasOtra, III, 278. 

RauravasStrasangraba, II, 305. 

Laksmana Gupta, 1, 1 ; 111, 406, 

Lakula, II, 405. 

Laukayatika, 1, 112. 

Varahagupta, III, 405. 

Vakya Padlya, I, 100, II5, 180, 277 : II, 28, 29, 35, 53, 137, 182, 
188, 206, 215, 239, 248, 293 : III, 9, 12, 55, 95, 110, 

115, 130, 380. 


Vatsyayana, III, 81. 
Varabamihira, lil, 100. 
Vartika, III, 221. 
Vijisananaya, I, 59. 
Vijfiana Bhairava, I, 77, 


80 287; II, 50, 179, 214, 262, 31 1, 427 : 

III, 30, 52, 169, 346, 386. 


Vijfianamatravada, III, 239. 
Vjjfianavada, I, 21 1 : HI, 32. 
Vijfianavadin, II, 122, 125 : HI, 216, 243. 
Vjtathakhyati, I, 237. 

Viniicaya Vartika, 1, 103. 

Vjparltakhyati, III, 152. 
Vjsamadar^anasara Sastra, II, 204. 


Vlranaga, II, 197. 

Vrtti, 1, 183, 205 : II, 274. 

Vrttikara, I, 38, 273 : U, 293, 379 ; HI, 257. 
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Vrttikrt, II. 22, 68, 269. 
Veda, *m, 92. 

Vedanta, II, 199. 


Vaibhagika, I, 59 ; II, 140. 

Vaiyakarana, II, 194, 195 s III, 5, 283. 

Vai^esika, I, 59, 60, 146. 154 : II, 36, 53, 184 : III, 5, 327. 
VaiiSesika Darfana, II, 339. 

Vaisnava, III, 92. 

Vyasa Muni, II, 214. 

Safctadvaita, III, 331. 

giva Drsti, I, 110, 111 ; II, 50, 74, 133, 134, 150, 170, 181, 190, 
192, 193, 194, 196, 199, 200, 211, 261, 317 ! Ill, 94, 
237, 253, 262, 356, 393, 394. 

^iva Brahmatanugrantha. Ill, 271. 

^iva mahimna Stotra, 11 , 149. 

Siva Sfltra, II, 33, 183, 184, 309 : III, 349. 

Siva SOtra Vrtti, II, 30. 

Saiva, lU, 92 
Snkantha Natha, 111 , 402. 

Sn Purvagama, III, 289. 

SrlSastra,III,406 
Sloka Vartika, II, 243. 

SvetaSvetopanisad, II, 39. 

Sadardha Slokavartika, I, 3. 

Satkaryavada, 111 , 188. 


Sambandha Siddhi, I, 203 : II, 230, 351 : HI, 51. 
Sarvavlra, III, 384. 

Sarvaviramata, III, 311. 

SakSravada, I, 228. 

Sankhya, I, 93, 144, 258 ; II, 43, 184, 207, 241 : 


Sankhya Karika, I, 143, 149, 150, 156, 17J, I 73 ; 

Sankhya Dar^ana, I, 122, 138. 

Sadharanakhyat!, Ill, 152. 

Siddhapada, II, 65 : III, 71. 


Ill, 209, 319, 
359. 

II, 296,302: 
HI, 300, 309. 
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Siddhanti Dar^ana, 1, 139. 

Sugata, III, 405. 

Somananda, I, 2. 

Saugata, I, 52, 94, 109, 139, 181, 277 . II, 14, 43, 163, 184, 332, 
361, 362 ; IH. 84, 231. 

Sautrantika, I, 59, 160. 

Samvid Brahmavada, III, 237, 

Stava Cintamani, II, 125, 178, 316, 334 : 111, 99, 341. 
Sthirakhyati, III, 152. 

Spanda Karika, 11, 13, 52, 187, 196, 199, 259, 321, 356: III, 281, 
286, 308, 309, 310, 330, 334, 336, 341, 346, 377, 
379, 380, 383, 384, 388, 391, 399. 

Spanda KarikS Vrtti, III, 270. 

Spanda ^astra, II, 298 : III, 358. 

Svacchanda Tantra, II, 100 261, 324: III, 98, 102, 268, 269, 332. 
SvStantrya Vada, I, 9. 

K§amka Vada, I, 163. 


( IX ) 


Jsrara PraiyabhijM Vmarsmu 


Name 

Vol, 

Page 

Ananta 

1 

201 

Abhinavagupta 

1 

2 

3, 23, 191, 199 
105 

Agama 

2 

80 

Agamika 

1 

120 

Utpala 

2 

250, 276 

Udayakara 

2 

276 

Kanada Drsti 

I 

91, 252, 276 

2 

6,269 

C5rvaka * 

Jaiminiya 

Tantra Sara 

1 ' 

1 

2 

251 

141 

214 

2li 

49 

Tantraloka (Abhi) 
Tarkika 

i 
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Traiyambaka 

1 

2 

Naiyayika 

J 

25 

Nyayanirmana Vedhas 

1 

16 


2 

127 

Nyayabhasyakrt 

2 

84 

Patafljali 

2 

157 

Paramesthl (Sotnananda) 

] 

208 


2 

272 

Panim 

1 

233 

Prajflalankara (Safikara- 
nandana) 

I 

181 

Pradhanagania 

1 

207 


2 

245 

Bhagavadgjta 

2 

231, 232,237 

Bhatfa Divakara Vatsa 

1 

10 

Bhatta Narayana 

1 

51, 195 

BharatSdi 

1 

335 

Bhartrhari 

1 

212 


2 

84 

Bhedavada Vidarana (Abhi) 

1 

158 

Yoga Sutra 

] 

133, 200 

Raurava 

2 

200 

Laksmanagupta 

1 

3 

Vijfianavada 

1 

78 

Vidyapati 

1 

7 

Vivekafljana (Bhatta Diva- 
karavatsa) 

1 

10 

Vrttikrt 

1 

22 

277 

81 

34, 135 

Veda 

Veda Siddhanta 

1 

2 

Vaisesika 

Sakya 

I 

1 

Sivadrsti 

1 

243 

15, 49 

Siva Sutra 

2 

1 

271 

200 



^s^ardliasira 

^ankhya 


Sankhya Karika 
Sara Sastra 
Soinananda 

Sau^ata 

f ava Cinfamani 

Spanda 


C 942 


2 

I 


3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 


172,252 

J35 

235 

211 

2.^7 

271 

135 

^■ 25,326 135 
153 
237, 2-i2 



APPENDIX C. 


Philosophical stotras of Ablnnava. 




’ft ^ *3^ ’T 

«?nsT gi ?r ’3 viRoiT 3nn>^^i«M«<i«l sr ^ i 


aw ^falkaa^ wf =a crs^atrf 

asnallaa: ii ? ii 

TTHiffsfer a a^acRag^aT aaasa aiaa ^ 
a?a a sng a^w ^Rim ^rfiFT I 

ai i^F^wa ar aarafew: i? ^ ir 


.- ia:^5paiga^ 
ffe as^PT %a ^ ai naaiaa: i 
ai^ a ^a^aiar^aar f^ran^ a^ 
aa ?aT 3 aa^aaiaf^ faart lar ai far: ii A ii 
sna^sa a nta*i^ia<ia^wsaT?tsaa. 

aa WBRitaa: i 

fa: #*cail'(sPfig^3’|?iHraai|tqa: 

^raflaaaw fa^^a^: snfe: sj^Rttaa: n « n 

^ aiai! jrfaarf^ faaasa^ faa^wiar a a i 


c?n% q^af^ aqa aqa ?i?^n aaat^Raai* 
ai^^qaaaa f% a ?a^ asrraaif^: fi h ii 
qfifaiaaa^ % ?fi?n arai: n^sfepa^a 
waraqtaaaaf^aar tar ^ 5a?a?n i 
^.qaa aq^ a q gpi aa 
qi^ia^q'si^g^raaai^ta! n ^ u 


5 aqq^ a a mss, 

» aqnaia: aai^ MSS. 
\ faiq MS., A. 

« MS., B. 
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stf^ ?T5?rm?J5i7gsnfi!n wsrf^ ^ons; j 
|<T smc?r?!!r sr ^s^m. - 

Wfe4 ?r^R5R|ftw« i 

intEfT wr n ^ ii 




C rv 

*R5TfSf?:??ra^ I 


?n^' ^wari 


‘j^W'nrareR^ ?lf7 
^ 4s4l*J^ 'pltilfri I 

f^Rraw ^ «rw mi^ II S II 

qe t g^ ^wT gr^ gr ?n^ sig Ii ? ii 

^g r g r % »r ^ttw-’ *Tcrit% ^ 

?itsR ^ w% fe I 
=5gji?pn Jpn srerafff sfttg sit sftfcif- 

ii ^ ii 

gr^riSK^ i'b*«l 4^«J- 

^5?w 5^«5PT si^rf^'?! I 

*r 

f q it^1*<Plt4f^ T5ia4^^'‘l II » II 
^Hi'iia4ai<4<^% afe 5R??i f^Tfi?fsa^ 

H^gw’^aaar f^^Jsifjrasaoir- 

>; II << 11 


? <|'*i^ mss. 

^ ^«an5r*a?Ri54a575fa*i* MS., B. 

\ ®‘ 

8 ?RPRa^ MSS. 

51^ MSS. 
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frr^ffidwnrpr ^ ^iiraflcT 

5n«T?5R u ^ it 

3-:!d3Rrs^r^»i^Ht lspisiiifi?a?[- 


^la r ^ ^5jR5 51^ 9]OTT f4gl«*l^'HicHWI II <f II 
^ 5R“t’ ^ggvri% srair 

(?re4^ sgls^ s?: I 

?r^sisif^ ^rarfir ^ ti i ii 
^ ^ ^sfir mm ?rf 5 r ??% 9^5^!% sssng^rwrr: 
5ERn^ $^S *if|*ifi| JifSr t ^FfgwnfwrfNr 1 . 

55R5J 953i^ "Hgf ti«Ir^l<i<l' 

3T5fK*r: ><^RP=g?fTgq^ ^ w^sr; 1 



•^rqwlirfeiH ?? 11 

g;: ^53 ^5)?? ^ 5I5?nf^59T I 

ffts I1 1 ^ II 


^t»iHHlPi.iq^(jg,qi tiwi4ai^RpCT ^ T 5ifniit4d<m 1 


5 »ITOW MSS. 

=? ^•iHfltiii MS., A. ^ l iili^d g MS., B. 
\ ^T3wgT MSS. 

« ^#nra.MSS. 
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I 



rinrari 

f^: ?? W‘ iraRt: I 
V II ^ II 


srraric?^«q«i^^s!#ra?f^ q- ggflf^is qo i i ^ ; ii « ii 


?5rs^5=g?if?P=Sf.Ti5^TJ^ w^S ^i=T3iw figr gpggL ii ii 
f^wf^ ‘g^SWfcT gRP I 

*5 sgsgg?!; uiTTgra:?^^ ^tn ii 5 ii 

^si ?g5^g5!W(^g[?RTrs«JWI<:HJH*1^4I«lM4i I 
" II » If 



^*<1% TOTISi^Wi! I 

sTR^g R r ‘ ig^g^ ii <j ii 

3al tRgisfsrgf ^RWT I 






wT R^qrfH g 'aiwsH i 

91# ?gfti53#^g gsT g^ gg^ gg: ii ^ ii 
9i?gg# ggi ^ ^ggiRi ^ g^f^J i 
g se^gr g^giRT g^ ^ g?! II ^ II 

gg^gigT gyig^g^q^gr gsggr i 
R i g i cgg g gggg g«r g^ggt gg: ii » ii 


5 qg?gMS., B 
^ ang^fg^ MS,, B. 
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^ II 'i II 

91? ?4 fiRRn KRt^: spi^g; I 

II ^ II 

g' 'gig^RT g'ggrf^ 5«fi' 51*15^ ii ® ii 

W5rft% =S 5531^ 11 C II 
^?>TOT^ 5tf xTi^ suig^ I ^ 

^cre!rf^fNT^g?ggtf 5rg5mg:ii <1 ii 

^■*^^'-*1 m(R( ^ g^gg: ii ^o u 

^srabgfigsratgt^ 53lBt^ 

• ft A. • 


Br|;Tsn*gTgggif|r?ni:sri?ggggTEij^i - 
v-^TR fggarpT ^ gw {g^q; || ?:{ || 
^gtngi^g gg ggfa^ ' q T g«W i 

gragtjfg 1^: n |) 

fg^sTfPT ^ g?gt ’pnwrwRg ii n 


^ignoRg 11 h 

gl^ gi?^ g flw>; 1 

gfe: || n 

^ iRiiygHw ^ f^: 1 

^=iww3^iw fg; ^ f^sfhT^' ,| ,V9 „ 


^ =5 ?gg g^ii ^e. i! 

^°iV-< '^ Riuii ^ igR^sreg ?n?oig i 

5gmpnswrg^ ggmui4^ n n 
TO ’lin ggfg^sjrrg 151^ i 

3 ^ fggi^ 11 ao \\ 

ifg ti^wi^^rogra ffiRg^jg^ g ^M ^ Vifa rtW i 

^^^rrog^gro” with the rest of the verse 
^5Rgg.MS,B. 
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SRT qrroTfgf^. 

^4'4*^<Ta)C<4l f^flUfelRRcJ^MUiy^f. 

^ *rawn3[ II 5 II 
<4i»iw ^ p r- iil^cf q 

?p?r ?#hTr s!^23r% I 
%e5?sCT5*rr 

f^«i){|4^pfg^ II ? II 

3Rn^; ^^icirr jt ^ ^rgf^viranfiSif^wi^ 
swiiiej ft H ftsnssR^^ft^: I 





^ gtl^ srr«T ft#: 5#gjTf^ ii « ir 
ftgfgi# gHqTf5}jr<T»raJTmftsift ftflt 
?#?5Jn»i5cr5gftgtraf#ftciftr^Tij i 
ftftra^^R'BR^^ftcWftjn^W^TW'TR^ 

ft^ gr? 59<«Tf>ftw gfecf; ii *1 ii 


'31(7^ ^^wsrsfia 31? rfcT: I 

31? f3f?? ■sr f# ^ ?Tf5n 

fttl^isRisn# Rwft^viv! srsm^s: ii % ii 

3##Erftg[g: I 

lEg^ aft4,Hy# ^^ ^ g# 

3#5n53r: ^13% ftTfii?! II o n 

ftiftranmi^ ?; ft;^ i:??- 

3 ( i ^» : ^?l »TT 4 T q; q1T^9^^#3TTOW^;[ I 
:55pr «T# fl^'34'«N=li«3tll 

’irftftRSf^fttigon ii ^ ii 

-^-? Cs«i»4 ^ 


?3Hlsfti^3PTft »ic## *nrra?: i 
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i^: 5rfe: ^Tcri^ 51 fg^^srafir i 

StR 


g^qiUihijirfSTO fMt « « II 

^agswRJL^n^g.^ wflCfgraa^ai- 
Ri«ll ?!ira ^ JTO^ffe I 

sm ^ra5?i gg 

;Eggqq;. (^jifed5^ q tg m^ti 

?r:^^ ^Tf^Tcsrar 

sj2RR5^ in^ n 

JEWlfTRI «l^^eti<!i»l |4^ 

JlsTiri^ ^ mi: I 

®(sb<:4l5}W^K'i)i f^qKJ«a<l4^^|^nii^+iq( 

’^TO^ijrfvRTfe^ 5?raf?£r: II ss II 
TO 'tiltt^'ii ?rra (^55^*- 

irsife ?i%^?TO§«mii 
gni^)-^^«itl'H*iI5i-<TTOl5T 

?m miili frim fgpmimg;. iii'^ II 

fEnjH wraHt 

5T? ^ 1 

TfEi ^ 51^ ^ ?n5j 

rii^i liJ' ii.m 1 1 W)+i uii^4n ^fij id^ui^ II II 
fig Miiij'iijdm f^raRrg 
51^ 5TRT^ faPreHg’gro: i 

s rill^ MSS. 

^ f?. MSS. 

\ MSS 

•) f*— f 


«(gg:^MSS. 
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^liftiR^vo w!3Tg flrnna jw in® ii 
IRraf^^TOS >{q'(W«W, 

:T55^rfe I 

5# 5^Rr 5r5T ftr<ici^i< 

^ m *rg»T?f ii n 

«tR^ =3 

iw 5^5T!rft snfecTf^ 5JrerM2r^ i 

f^?RTrri^*wd?f5i^5T^ II sii n 

5rf^4 


nr>m*i.*tii/tt^tm^tcsfzr£it:t:iatci>mrrzr:mi 


arw! s5i?nTi5TpJ3Tff^ 

sRT5n ^ wraoT II II 


^gr: 4ti4ih tugfcPT^ ^i: i 

Sra ^■ 

t^wr; jraoi^.- ?jrf ngsw; ii ii 
^ffi 

'^ifq fot^ I 

g[f^4 ;a^tvr^Rlfl*f ^i§'^T?pra?ft- 

4^'gr3i5f wiRr ^Pcrara.^ ?m ii n 

fsFni^^J^-’ 'Tfiwenrt *1X44^1- 

^lusiw^r^ srrf^fpiiWtfrf^ 


jpERTf ^ sjjTRf^^n^ ’5!^ *' “ 

iwx5> 

SRTT sT^i^: srssqq^iyi^’irf^ ^ 


^ ?jiP3[ MSS. 


^951 ) 


^if|^ffn3j»?rsF5^^^*n^^T?35a5<T i 

srpn^^ ?ra ii \\ ii 

‘<W'<Jt*^?felpi^f^ 

U Tn at T <i^ti 'fef^4 gpif^ 
fe?4t Tw >1 ^'s n 

sJ^nrS^RIW^ 4R4«i^[3(^^itj5'!4tal! I 

5 iiif^'H*^ spTfnfe ^ Tpsn»IH^ W^%<Ti\4J II I] 



«r» the post— NageSa grammariaDS the root 

Dadha cannot he used in active voice. Abhinava, however, 
here seems to follow the practice of earlier grammarians who 
maintained »• i 


’t.frRtMSS. 


il 4 ?qra.MSS. 





1. MS., B. 

2. The metre here is apparently defective. We have, how 
ever, not corrected it, because this reading is supports 
by all the MSS., to which we have had access, as well a: 
by the current oral tradition, 

5. This “Abhinavakhya padyanavaka” is popularly callec 
“Bhairava Stava”. 
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{5i^:«nicr i 

i^TT5r:^?iw ^rnff n <■ II 

A » 


imi^ ■i!i°<:^^ qT ^ u II 

'Tfknl^w^T 1 

' ?ft«i?rfcr 5^jqvRt 5i?nft m° h 

^ II II 

^ ?n (^g i fipiq r^r^^’grg a gpi^ imr ii 

inrorl^i m aiuiil5i<cqi ii 3^ li 

’Ts^^TrRg^aflsrrac 1 

siitqifiT^iq iga^ fe!^ SF^ II s« ii 

5IfIcl^HRl|^dH I 

^frr fdSi'^^Jl^cIdl-d=W5 II 3H || 



5^ ?n ^'aRsren^r^ g^ 

^nwra^i^ ii 3 u 
fe<*|5n HRira^%^- 

TOC 

aRf d^Mq-HW TOT apHT fsb+idlf5|t)j4JC II q II 

5^1^^ ?Fa: 

?!|'M,|f^ ;5n I 

in«TO W««1 «ld|c(^u( ?JtiT: ^ <5^1^: 

’nRE TO jf ?mig¥R?T: 51 ,, ^ ,, 

^ ^n ?i^ ?ra nflrm ^55TT f^i , 

TO. H Slat TO sraioi sfiTO 

TOrarfroitJ^ilg gfq^n^f^ % ^ TOig^ig « « 11 
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I 

5N?g^.- (^) y ,„„ 

^t^Rr 'Tif^ilgsjwr J 

®nl^f ^«!7 »T»I??fl’ 5 f?rf^ II n 

aum^ w srferr5g?mfq;g<wi5 ^ h 5 n- 

f^srg ^ snrfh^ Hf^: I 

tfPT 'Rw snrar arjpjf sfjr; n » u 

I 

^RiRfR'.'^g^^rspreRf^?^ to # iif& «jt 11 h 11 

JR^ f^rror I 

^ «Ri II ^ 11 

^ 3?^ 3 TTOf^ 3 r^ ^ fft^ I 

Ri^ *ng% Tirf^ 4 !it ^ TO# f%c?®Rw I 

«nTO ?rt to g r -a R >ciH^c{ycfli^ 11 ^ 11 

'W 3 f#Tf##?srrfej# ?Tq[i# q# I 

»# RaT#r ^ H^knf ^ sTTOmraTOg; 11 ti 

t?i?*arr 5 nflRn tf’Tisri sr tor ji# 11 ?» 11 

11 H 

^i^^rrot f^tTOR 5m& im^ h 

'TOTmrmi^^ETO^ I 

ST A sfSTOpTO^ ^#g |g sFf^n?; 11 11 

ST^TO^'RTSTO' ^TOT 7 ^ 3 TOTO## I 

Tt TORRT# J ^ J srI# ! 11 3« II 
~ 4fcr i toI? I 
teJ; g^‘: IM**. II 
frocfS^ ( SR^ ) ? sg## <5 srnt to w- 

TO-qg R B^- (s#^ TORTOif) ? ?#r fjfeRTJR II5S'1 
5 ii!fM i w*i* tfsnmmsiTfiT{^niRR 1 
aro R qati i W T » ' Rrgsrf Rtrogi} 11 s® 11 
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^ ?gi ?E?^ n ^o u 

^ yujif ar ?iT# «fhRra?# f^ ii ii 


^ISTf ?PR»f < 


f TO lU’i n 


?r m ddf^TTOrtfad^w • 

^T 5ffi^hRTn3tf^9^5*?’E®TO9f^^^ra5>Rn 

gts fK^^d HT^fe WJliJM'ddi II II 

?I^5T 1%# 5# 3?^ sPf^ ' 

TO ( snfeRT ) ? JJ^ 

^ TO 7? TO«I^( 5WITOP? ■) ? II II 

qrs^TO^dl^ I 

aT^tf^raa§!lt ( ) ? sfiwsg^^ II ” 

*1^ I 

l^sfirsigg^q- :?^TO: qa[?5ftf?crr: II II 


INDEX 


A - 


. 643, 

652, 

663, 657, 

660, 

'661, 

664, 

666-668, 

670, 

676, 

703. 



•, 654, 

667, 

668 


khh^a. 

O 

CO 

83, 298, 

312, 

320. 

332, 

334, 335, 

338, 

341. 

344, 

346, 347, 

350, 

351, 

363,382,383, 387 

-392, 

423, 

424, 426, 

427 • 


complex, 427 • externality of, 
344 insentient, 346 internal, 
344, 351 • intemalily of, 

344 • objective, 347 • sentient, j 

346 senes of, 351 subjective, j 

347 ' unification of, 426 

Abl]:isavada, 71, 320, 323, 
340, 352, 382, 390, 391, 
416, 417, 426, 428, 440, 
634 monistic baiva theory of 
the, 634 ! theory of knowledge 
of the, 416 

Ahli3sa\3din, 47, 323, 338, 
344. 346, 352, 416, 428, 
Abh3\a, 277. 

Ahhcda, 296, 650. 

Ablicda\lda, 296 
AhhedopSya, 690, 691 

i Abliidh^trltt MlirkS, 137, 213 
Abliinanda, 12, 250, 25' 


Abhtnava BlrtratT, 13, 23, 27, 

33, 40, 66, 78, 116, 

117, 187, 191, 195, 209, 

219-223, 230, 231, 236, 

241, 243-246, 249, 261, 

718. 

Abhinavagupta, 3—11, 13—25, 29, 
31, 35-39, 41, 45, 47, 62, 
54-66,69-67. 69. 70. 72-79, 
89-95, 97, 101-103, 106, 

106, 109, 110, 113-119, 

126, 128, 129, 132, 134-138. 
140, 143, 145-1 47, 

163, 168-160, 162-174, 

176-182, 184-203, 205-210, 
212-22 8, 226-228, 
230-244, 246-259, 261, 

263, 264, 266-274, 278, 

279, 281-283, 286, 289- 

295, 297, 306, 310, 313, 

316, 319, 326, 334, 335, 

348, 362, 363, 364, 367, 

370, 372, 377, 378, 382, 

385, 392, 394, 395, 401, 

402, 411,' 412. 440, 443, 

444, 446, 461, 462, 464-467. 
470, 474-478, 481-485, 

487-490, 492, 497, 601, 508, 
509, 612, 613, 518, 621, 

522, 524, 625, 533, 534, 

640, 541, 643, 546-548. 
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AbbirsrsgTOla, 

330, 553, 

5SS. 

357, 

O/ 3, 

375—577, 

582. 

oSi, 

390- 

-393, 595, 

598- 

60^, 

606, 

€07, -63 5, 

638, 

620, 

623, 

624. 632, 

1 

6So, 1 

556, 

638, 

643. 646, 

652, j 

560, 

6S1. 

658, 669, 

674. j 


6;e, 6S0-682, 687. 690-69S, j 
69 6-701, 7C9, 710, 

716-720, 723, 728, 729 : 

ss Bialrava iocarna’e, 17 J ■ 
raibcroT, 6 : of Kashmir, 4 = 
Kasfcsiiirian, -4. 3 s Saivs, 4, 

6 ’ STtta, 4, 3 i leacBar t£ 7- 

Abhisaya, 107. 

.AshisSiiiS Vardlaiain, 232. 

.ttlc-Wba. 220- 

Abliyodaya, 12S. 

AbsyoSaya rCsiaia, 3 76. 

AVafa. 3SS, 


.yaZcEi?, 

23. 



-VcsnlzCe. 

84. 284, 

o3S. 

494, 

496, 

531, 527, 

528, 

624, 

626, 


656, 

662. 

563, 

667j 6r6, 

685, 

736- 


a»ccls of lbs, 49i • foims o5 
527 : gsDSEBcasion of llw, 
496 : zDOSt cssalial aspscs of 
th^ 526 : ptrif'ET of the, <96. 
520, 528, 663 : sos!s6-626. 
Absolsciaa, "07. 


I -AcJon, 82, 83, 2S2. S27, 

555, S35, 358. 381, 428, 

429. 435, 440, «], 44r-4<9, 
456, 482, 492, 504, 

525, 328, 539, 564. 6<0, 

641, 636, 674 i ca^al, 410, 

426, 439 : ccnaplss, 405: 
concrplo? Sol: froUioa o’, 
439 : instiBrtire, 712 : si^as 
oj^ 528, 5S3 : raoiirslrB 439, 
554: orgaas 49S, 518 539, 
594, 658 : pliyrcal 403 

pmrer of, 355. 356, 571, 

373-375, 428-430. 441, 

442, 445, 456, 457, 458, 
482, 523, 529, 339, 626, 

642, 656, 671—674 c stlf 
less, 564 : true valoe o£ 561 : 
OTiresal pomr 451. 

Actirity, 525, oSO : of .ibsolii’*, 
540 : catsal. 437, 438 ‘ w? 
aitzoaal, 414 : coga.t3rc. 044 
645. 6c 0 : crcal'Te, 46S 640 
Oe-eiiDinale. 424 : deas-a- 
tife, 424 : san fcr’sfrc, 52.i 
640 : aeafal, 709 : per.-p'wl. 
407 : physical. 3S1, 3Sn, 
404 : pSTcliolo3=S3], 404, 
inzcossc'cm, 713: Oj sc ’’c: ^ 
of scasai ons, * i 
.».clor, 194, 298, 232. 52' 


Ac;, S2S : o." crcalioa, S3 : o.* 
aesirnaioii, SS : of grace, S3 : 
oTiccr.siSg, S3 : of raais'en* 
ance, 85 : oT obscuranos, 83. 

.4,tt-ES,10^ m-^12,116, 119, 
321-123, 187- 524, ~39. 


I Actress, 104. 

I Aizr7, 546 . 

J .4csvii2a, 546. 

' .<t6b3r3 rb^asCs, 63 
' Ad-caia KTr'lS, 63 SS. 
Ad3i*7*it3 I.'ep'a, 2w9 
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Adhvalidra, 186 
Adi Ebataia, 186. 

Aditya, 668. 

Adiyaga, 560, 576, 613, 619, 
621, 643, 659 

Advaita, 54, 135 . Saivaism, 652- 
Tantra, 140 


1S3, 585: quotation, 486 : 

School, 135 • text, 603, 618, 
652. 

AgamiUa, 386. 

Aghoca, 353, 611, 637, 654 
Aghora Siva, 170—176. 

Aghoiu, 665 


AdvayaDvSdaiika, 71. AghorS DcvT, 655 

.Esthete, 229-231, 244, 248, Agneya, 140 


608, 719.- 723. 

Esthetic, 260 conception, 592 
configuration, 110, 113, 114, 
127, 128, 228, 236, 246, 

250, 542, 608, 621, 648, 

724 ' emotion, 229, 231 * ex.” 
perience, 81, 104, 115, 

123, 220, 230, 245, 621, 

648, C49, 724 * idea, 723 : 

point of view, 226, 725 : 

presentation, 649, 728 : sense, 


Agnimitra, 

111, 124, 

219, 

Ah, 657, 

664, 


Aliaro, 

46, 49, 

83, 

91, 

461, 541, 

598. 

670, 

691. 



AhambViSva, 379. 

Ahankara, 85, 380, 381, 482,518, 
519, 529, 630. 

Ahafikrti, 485. 

AbTndra, 646. 

At, 656, '663. 


717 • susceptibility, 260 622, 
649 theories 230 value, 
128, 1.30,250 


Esthetics, 

129, 

29ro, 

622. 


Agamas, 

11, 

14, 

47, 

82, 

54, 

63, 

133-135, 

161, 

168, 

294, 

295, 

302, 

332, 

335, 

336, 

362, 

466, 

467, 

469, 

471, 

476, 

484, 

486, 

488, 

490, 

542, 

548, 

360, 

551, 

.•idO, 

357, 

567, 

677, 

583, 

593, 

596, 

598, 

610, 

611 1 

: basic, 

, 289 

: DvaitSdva- 


Ita, 168 : original, 551. 

Agama Viveka, 1 75 
Agamic, 370 authority, 542,543 
btcralurc. 465, 467- lore, 14, 


AindrT, 88. 

Aitareva upaniSad, 668, 

A a, 142. 

Ajada Eramatr Siddhi, 153, 

Aiara Mebhala, 643, 

AJayapala, 241 
Ajita, 139, 545 
Akalpita Kalpaka, 536, 

Akira, 542, 653, 654 
Aksra, 696. 

-Akls'a, 640, 677. 

Akasa-bhi3ila, 114. 

AkranC, 641, 709, 

AkSara, 546. 

Akvara Hindu, 503, 704. 

Atula, 488, 510, 521, 542, 393, 

595, 596, 601.635,651,677 
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Alankara, 186, 195, 203, ?10, 
228, 23<, 235, 246, 24r, 

?28. 

Alanklra San'as\‘a, 263 
AlanLjra Vimarsinr, 263. 
Alankarika, 23, 42, 191 : period 
42. 

AlanLSFodaharaiu, 263. 
Alaya\]j5Sna, 386, 396, 398, 

681 : Santali, 398. 

Alinatha, 545, 546. 

Allata, 582. 

AU*mclusi\ e unw ersal consciousness, 
320, 385, 402,411, 412,428, 
429, 205 5 theory of, 410. 

All-including universal Self, 294 
All-inclusive universal Ssli^ 341. 
Alocana, 36. 

Alphabetical system, 90, 296, 510, i 
591-593,592, 602, 624, 660, 
653, 652, 669, 660, 664, 

662, 686, 203 . Srrads, 296. 

Am, 85, 656, 662 
Amara, 545. 

Amarakosa, 216 
AmatanStha, 545, 548 
Amaraugha ^SSana, 224. 

Amardaka, 135. 

Amarsa, 325. 

Amaru, 229, 

Aml^, 530. 

ArohSnanda, 589. 

Amhilla, 545. 

Amrta. 259. 

Anuta Bija, 663 
Am-tamanthana, 218 


Aminmat, 139, 

I 

. Anlkhya, 468, 482, 483, 494, 
' 496, 508, 509, 512, 3IS, 

I 618, 52J, 524, 596 . Calra, 

j 462, 422, 485, 613, 521, 

522 . level, 513. 

Anamaka, 524. 

Ananda, 84, 85, 136, 279, 

296, 312, 313, 338, 320, 

372, 422, 494, 496, 508, 

510, 545, 560-562, 613, 

620-624, 650, 631, 634, 

660, 672, 623, 626, 686, 

691, 216 • Cakra, 495, 308 • 
rupa, 688 i Sakii, 364, 654, 

656, 690. 

I Ananda Bhairata, 483 
Tihanda BhairatT, 483 
Ananda LaharT, 525, 

Ananda Mekhala, 544. 

Ananda T2nda\ a Vilasa Stoim, 272 
Ananda Vardhana, 40, 55, I2i, 
128, 200-204, 202, 208, 

21 2, 2 1 2. 229, 230, 233, 

234, 236, 238, 243, 230, 

218, 220, 223, 224, 226. 

587a 

AnandopS^a, 313, 690a 
Ananga HaiSa MSlrrSta, 238. 
Anama, 81, 262, 26 9, 333, 378. 
443. 

Ananta Mekhalcmbj, 514 
AnanlaKjlha, 63 
AnanjopSya, 83, 90. 0*' 

691. 

Anaucilya, 104 
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Anava, ( msans or impunly ) S3, 


160, 

294, 

306, 

312, 

313, 

054y 

376, 

379, 

461, 

565, 

606, 

686, 

689, 

690, 

692. 

Anaiamala, 

306, 

318, 

336, 

362, 

365, 

369, 

373, 

373, 

460, 

461, 

519 

four states 


of, 369. 

AnavopSya, 607, 690, 691. 
Andhaka, 142. 

Aftga, 117, 119, 121, 721 722. 
AtigaV^ra, 185. 

Angakria, 117, 119 
Anger, 220, 683 
Angr, 210. 

Antketa, 468 
Aniruddha, 241. 

Amryukta, 120, 121. 

Anka, 240. 

AnnSji, 68o 
AnnapumS, 687. 

Anmhilalion, 311, 468, 483, 494, 
609, 512 513, 515, 533 : 

po^verof, 514, 517, 521, 526, 
596, 597, 670 

Antaka, 547 
Amarola, 681, 

Amar\cdi 3. 

Amasiha, 661, 662. 

Anu, 376 
AnubUa\a, 412. 

Anubiia%ani%edana, 23, 27, 71, 72, 
74, 274. 

Anugraha. 356, 443 . 
Anim«>3rtha\Zda, 397. 
Anu!ni\-rtlia\3dm, 400. 


Anupaya, ( marga ) 63, 90, 91, 

162, 294, 312, 316, 643, 

606, 689-692. 


AnurSt, 135. 


Anuttara, 

51, 

32, 60, 71, 

77, 

I 84-86, 88, 

89, 

282, 

283, 

I 296, 321, 

322, 

331, 

334, 

338, 

363, 

484, 

510, 

511, 

542, 

691, 

593, 

695, 

696, 

602, 

634 

-646, 

648- 

■651, 

653, 

654, 

656, 

660-662, 

665-667, 

669, 

670, 

674, 

677, 682, 

683, 

685, 

686, 

689, 690, 

692, 

710 • 

esse- 


ntial nature of, 636’ realisation 
of, 648 • sixteen explanations of 
the word, 636 • state of, 693. 


Anottarz, 

642, 

698, 

599, 

634, 

636, 

6*>3^ 

654, 

666, 

667, 

669, 

729 

679, 

68t>, 

686, 

703, 


Anuttara Kal~, 611. 
Anuttaramnlya, 463, 464, 484. 
Anuttara PraknyS, 47, 77. 
Anuttara Sadardha, 602. 

Anuttara Pakii, 666. 

Anuttara— sadiMd, 282, 

Anuttara Pataka, 28. 
AnuttaraStikZ, 27. 

Anuttara Sutra, 51. 
AnuttaralatUavimar^inT Vrtti, 28. 
Anuttaropaya, 690. 

ApZna, 72, 485, 336,645, 647, 

619, 657. 

Apara, 205, 296, 591, 603, 

630, 654 

AparZ, 591, 597, 601, 603, 

637, 657, 
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AparSjiia, 1?4. 

Apara-MebhalS, 645. 

AparSntafca, 108, 116. 

Apara Visarga, 659, 

Apavarga, 454. 

Apobana, 351 Sakti, 345, SiT. 
Appayya DIkSila, 270. 

Appearance, 363 ; theory of, 629 
AprakJsa, 674 
Arainbha, 192. 

Ardban?rT Nate^ara, 149 
Ardhatryambaka, 136, 143, 546 
Ardbatryambaka school, 646, 
Arista, 616. 

Arjuna, 511. 

Art, 115, 124, 224, 624, 

718, 720. 722, 725 : of 

dancing, 179 . histrionic, 116, 
179 • poetic, 720, 723 

practice of, 716, 719, 725, 
726 : work of, 624. 

Artha, 203 

Artha“kriy2-I>3ritva, 303, 388. 
ArthSpatti, 249. 

Arthapaonaruktya, 104. 
Artbarati^vali, 570. 
ArlhasIeSalankTra, 234. 

Arthur, 26. 

Artist, 359, 362, 365 ' free 
imagination of a great, 730 
ArunSditya, 136. 

Arunssa, 568, 

Asainvcdya, 379 

Asana, 535, 536, 556 sixtr 
four, 666. 

AsSnia, 120 
Asava, 616. 

Ascary’a Ssra, 176. 


Asitaiiga, 141. 

Asoka, 148, 149. 

Asisdasa SahasrT, 42, 70. 
AstsdhySyr, 652. 

Astamurti, 588. ' 

Asta Prakarana, 173. 

Athars’aia, 143. 

Atharvana, 141. 

Atim3rga, 281. 

Atinaya, 463. 

Atm3khy3tiv3din, 340. 

Atman, 596, 690, 708 
AtmasvarOpa, 91, 

Atmesvara, 386. 

Atmop3ya, 83, 90, 91, 596, 

690 

Atom, 354, 388, 434 
Atngupls, 6, 6, 18, 237 
AttahSsa, 645, 619 
Au, 656, 668, 667 
Aucitya VteSra Carc3. 192 2(0 
Audbhata, 195 
AudySnapI^ha, 281. 

Aum, 166. 

Auttara, 28 1 
Autlara Krama, 464. 
AutlarSmnlya, 273, 280 
Auttaralatlva, 280 
AvabbSsana, 632 
Avair3gya, 374. 

Avail, 346 
Avjmaria, 239. 

Avamivarman, 137, 154, IvO 
216, 243, 578 

Avarga, 88. 

AvaiSra, 579. 

Avataraka, 578, 579 
Ava'"ra Kantha, 264 
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Avataiaka NStha, 466, 471. 
Avenaka, 'll?. 

Av-dva, 629, 630 
AvimSrata, 221. 

B 

EsdarSyana, 4, 361 
^daiayana, Sutra, 532 
Badhti, 126 
BahirgTta, 1 23. 

Bahudaivatya, 177 
Bahurupa, 142 
BahurOpJStaka, 668, 574 
BEhya, 607. 

BshyIrthanumeyavEda, 633 
EahySrthEnumeyavFdin, 429. 
BahySrthavIda, 634 
BShySrthavSdin, 399. 
B5hy5rtBa-V3sans, 399 
BElabodhmT, 10 

BSIa RSmSyana, 243, 

Ball, 134. 

Blna, i 93 j 215, 228, 232, 
233, 234. 

Banga, 260 

Basic mental state, 230, 621. 
Bath, 522, 540, 606 • mystic, 
520 : mystic method of, 540, 


Batuka, 

72. 




Bauddha, 

39, 

, 118, 

130, 

211. 

306, 

311, 

318, 

319, 

350, 

00 

eo 

386, 

392, 

397, 

419, 

431, 

436, 

534, 

540, 

353, 

555, 

566, 

623, 

704, 

711 

theory of momentanness, 

317. 

ilauddhaju3na. 

302, 

311. 



Baiidha\aiia, 307, 588 
Beef, 492. 


Being, 79, 86, 358, 360, 

361, 364 : power of, 362 : 
supernatural, 358 ‘ super- 
sensuous, 358. 

Belief, religious, 360, 517 • un- 
shakable, 617. 

Berkeley, 631. 

Bhs, 707. 

Bhadrakalr, 469, 516, 518, 

Bhagamalini, 569, 

BhsgSnagari, 585. 

BhagavadgitS, 41, 42, 60, 62, 63, 
136, 137, 214, 348, 384, 484, 
555, 561, 564. 

BhagavadgttErtha Sangraha. 27, 
32,^33, 39, 40, 60, 61. 

BhagavatT, 688, 602. 

Bhairava, 17, 20, 22, 23, 41, 52, 
63, 72, 79, 80, 62, 84-86, 
88, 133, 141, 463, 510, 511, 
553, 554, 563, 576, 594, 
396, 608, 616-618, 622, 

636, 642, 665, 666, 668, 
670, 686 ' All-transcending, 
86 : essential aspect of, 80 : 
stale, 79 

Bhairava cave, 23. 

Ihairavaikatmya, 682, 686. 

BhairavaStaka, 567. 

Bhairava Stava, 9, 71, 477 

Ehairaia Stoira, 4, 27, 263 

Bhairava Tantra, 14,1. 

EhairaiT, 52, 142, 463, 464, 510, 

511, 553, 554. 

Bhatra\^ Dcil, 133. 

Bhainni Mudra, 477. 

Ehaira\IS3mya, 283 



Bha5ra\I ^iLha, 143. 

Bhaita PrakSsa, 176, 

Bhakfi VjISsa, 12. 

Bhallata, 216 . 

BhalJata Pataka, 216. 
BhSmaha, 208, 720-723. 
BhSna, 112, 114, 249, 251. 
BhSrata, 109, in, 113. 
BhSmkS, 109, 112. 

Btenu, 480, 

Bbsnudatta, 96. 

Btanitla, 465. 


Bhsnukara bfilra, 96. 



Bbarata, 

10 , 

. 22, 

42, 

56- 

60, 

78. 

108, 

110, 

112, 

114 - 116 , 

121- 

■124, 

130, 

178 - 

■195, 

198, 

200, 

222, 

226, 

238- 

-240, 

244, 

246, 

247, 

270, 

654, 

717, 

718, 

720, 

721. 





Bbarata BhSSj-a, 189, 190. 

Bliarata Sulia, 184, 188, 189, 
19S, 197, 200. 

Bh5rail)a, 181, 182. 

Btaraw, 215, 216. 

Bhaigara, 134, 

Bbartriiari, 73, 166, 214, 229, 

494, 497-499, 592, 626- 
627, 629, 671, 678, 710- 
713, 715-717. 

Bharlnnentha, 192, 215. 

Eh’^sa, 3, 101, 196, 219-222. 

Bh3s3, 468. 482, 483, 494, 

496, J508, 509, 511, 512, 

526, 703 ; realtsalion oi; S40 j 

BhSskara or BhSskara Kantha, 12, i 
89, 92, 93, 330, 412, 639, 1 
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BhSskaiScSrya, 157, 158. 
BhsskaraiSja 486, 548, 563, 
556, 56 7-571, 574, 575, 

583-589. 

BbSSkaravilssakSvyam, 584. 
EliSskarcii ara, 588 
BbSskaiT, 32, 35, 43, 89. 

135, 138, 164, 167, 264- 
266, 334, 498, 572, 592, 
633, 652. 

BhSsurSnanda, 583. 

Bbatta, 213, 546. 

Bbatfa Di\^kara l^atsa, 159. 

Bbatta Gt>p3la, 197, 198. 

Bbatta Kallaia, 137, 154, 159, 
196, 197. 

Bbatta Kisna, 258, 
BbattaKumSnla, 15, 413 
Bba^ LoUaia, 197-199 
Bbatta llsirgupta, 192. 

Bbatta KSiSjana, 216, 255. 

I BhaiiaKaiSNanaKanpia, 173-175. 

I Bhaita N5%aka, 199, 200. 202, 
723 

BbattSraka. 471, 478 
Bbatta 53ima Kantha, J 71, 1 "2. 
Bbatta Sankara, 187, 188, 

Bhaita Tavila, 244, 245, 246, 24S, 
727. 

Bbatta Tota, 12,13. 38,56, 24^. 
248. 

Bltatta Udbhata. 201, 208. 

Bbatta Vantra, 196. 

Bbattendurjja. 60, 137, 160, 214 
Bhatti, 216. 

Bbalti K"v%b, 216. 

Bbaltojr Drk-Sila, 218 
BhTitopapada, 388 
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BhSva, 248, 

BhSvSbhSsa, 421. 

BhavabhCti, 46, 236, 237, 315, 
317, 693. 

'Bbavani, 635, 608, 609, 697, 
BbSvanopanisad, 589, 
BbSvanopaniSad BhaSya, 586, 688. 
Bbava Praba&i, 196, 236, 270. 
BbSvasvabbava, 468. 

Bhavika, 246. 

BhSvopab3ra, 72. 

Bheda, 296, 660, 691. 

BhedSbheda, 296, 496, 660, 691. 
BhedsvabhSsana, 689, 
BhedavadavidSrana, 28, 40, 168, 
169. 

Bbtijala, 240. 

Bbervmda, 569. 

Bhima. 187, 241. 

Bhilnata, 241. 

Bboga, 170, 454, 455, 662, 624. 
Bhoga Kanka, 168, 176, 

Bhoja, 99, 172, 219, 224, 241, 
230 

Bbojadeva, 172, 176. 

BhqjaTSja, 177, 466, 472, 473, 
Bhosala, 587. 

Bbriigi, 225. 

Bhrtimadhya, 346. 

BhflcarT, 83, 84, 90, 279, 470, 
494, 507, 627, 528, 566, 684. 
BhUmaka, 215. 

Bhumananda, 589. 

Bbami, 59. 

BhniirSja, 12, 13, 166, 166, 214, 
4 75, 481. 

Ebntitajatanaya, 12, 13, 167, 214" 


Bbutlra, 12. 

Bbntoddamara, 568. 

Bbiivana, 79, 89, 673. 

BhuvaiSbbyudaya, 196. 

Bhwanadbva, 166, 

BibbiSana, 134. 

BTja, 510. 

Bimba, 616. 

Bimbapratibimba VSda, 28, 63, 
76. 688. 

Bmdu, 86, 498, 499, 503, 504 : 
limited manifestation of, 504. 

Btnducakra, 142. 

BrthT, 240. 

Btthyanga, 242. 

Bliss, 561, 394, 613, 621, 646— 
648, 650, 686, 691 ' greatest, 
675 : highest, 397, 676 : 

material, 613 : perfect, 649 : 
power of, 651 : pure, 617, 
716 : spiritual, 2], 275, 613, 
614, 647, 672 ♦ Supreme, 508, 
686. 

Bodha, 64, 395, 594. 

BodbS,545. 

Eodba Fancadasika, 27, 33, 43, 
64, 74, 282. 

Eodbi, 545. 

Bodbisattva, 149. 

Bondage, 84, 85, 305, 306, 354, 
442, 445, 466, 625, 561, 576, 
594,637,683, 685,686 cause 
of; 309, 629. 

Brahms, 67, 718. 

BrabmaiSrt, 164, 613, 614, 620. 

Brahman, 52, 323, 337, 338, 
361, 383, 385, 386, 432, 
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Cancla, 141, 671, 673. 
Candabhdskaia, 388, 
Candagu, 547. 

Candra, 148. 


Candrj, 142. 

Caadiarieva, 150. 

Canlraditya, 211. 

Candragupta, 219 
CandrajiKna, 688, 574. 

Gandraka, 228. 

CandralSmba, 588 
CandralSmba Mstalmya VysWiyS, ] 
588. ! 

Candralekta, 142. j 

Candramy, 585. 

Candram^u, 140. 

CandrSnana, 710. 

Caadrastis, 688, 

Candrasena Ysdava, 387. 
Candravara, 12. 

CandrikS 212. 

Candrodaya, 688. 

Carr, ?43. 

Cirrmarga, HI. 

CarucaryS, 270. 

Carudarta, 222, 

Car^akrama, 653. 

CaryCnanda, 58(? 

Caste, distinction of, 366, 673 . 
restriction, 297 

Catalogi Condicum Manuscriptum 
5 

Catalogue, Aufrecht’s 4 . Dr. 
Puhler’s Kashmir, 29, 157, 

266, 257 ! Jammu, 164 : 
hhidras 179, 180’ M^sore and 
coorg, 179 • Oudb, 29. 


Catalogus Caialogorum, 5, 29. 

Category, 86, 89, 92, 03, 363, 
S55, 366, 524, 625, 527, 

529, 530, 673. 634, 653, 

661, 670, 676, 686, 695, 
707 of being, 673 • depen- 
dent, 497, 529, 707 first, 

S64 highest, 642, 695 • 
impure, 566 insentient, 353 i 
metaphysical, 462 • mystic, 
462" number of, 363" primary, 
497, 528, 529 ‘ pure, 566 

pure-cum-impure 566 • sentient, 
333 seventy, 530, 685 three 
types of, 663 ■ third, 364 s 
thirty four, 598 : thirty 
eighth, 92 : thirty seven, 60, 
88, 89 thirty seventh 92 • 
thirty silt, 352, 665. 

CaturhhSnT, 218, 249, 261 
CatuSpnda, 108. 

Catussahasrl, 70. 

Galvan, 625. 

Causal agent, 3 73 
Causal efficiency, 303, 328, 375, 
388, 390-392, 456, 457, 500, 
Causality, 397 . Ehartrhan’s con- 
ception of, 711 ! conception of 

433, 434, 436 : theory of, 435 
436. 

Cause, 397, 436, 437, 510 high- 
est, 597 : ccicmal, 366 inst- 
rumental, 416, 432, 440 mici'- 
nal, 366 • of liberation, 447 J 
material, 320, S3S, 358, 432, 

434, 438, 440, 444 primary, 
371, 446, 5 prompting, 333, 
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355, 357, 443, 444, 452, 434, 
455, 460 : ultimate, 432, 439. 
Cavarga, 88, 660, 

Central vein, 612. 
Chandalikaustubha, 588, 689 
Chandaka, 115. 

ChandobhSskara, 586, 

ChSndogya UpaniSad, 532. 
Character, 107, 114, 242, 
Chedyaka, 120, 121. 

Chwy, 94. 

China, 556, 656, 577. 

Chinise traveller, 626. 

ChummT, 545. 

I 

Cicchakti, 50 7, 642. 

CidSnanda, 645, 647, 649, 
CilltmSrga, 111. 

Cint3, 245. 

CintStnanl, 696. 

Cintya, 139, 

Circle, 468, 477, 610, 527, 637. 

Cit, 83, 296, 313, 368, 362, 370, 
372, 485, 487, 494, 496, 508, 
617, 621, 640, 660, 665, 670, 
676, 699 * pure, 438, 439 

Cttr, 498, 699. 

Cura, 545, 569. 

Citra Ka\ya. 131. 

CitranTtha, 545 
Citraslstra, 572 
CitrikS, 142. 

Citsakti, 370, 509, 529, 640. 

Citta ( mind or self) 316, 699, 706. 
Cognition, 387, 410, 413, 429, 
430 analysis of the, 680 - 
determinate, 388, 397, 423, 

633 644, 680, 681 • inde- 


terminate, 644, 680, 681 : 
perceptual, 730 t stages of the 
indeterminate, 680 
Cola, 176, 271, 588 
Collocation, 353, 354, 357, 388, 
390, 391. 

Combodia, 226, 

Coroparatnc ^Esthetics, 113, 375, 
402, 732 

Concentration, 545, 646, 659, 676, 
687, 694, 700, 725 
Conjunction, 351. 

Connoisseur, 727. 

Consciousness, 49, 79, 83, 86, 88, 
247, 277, 299, 307, 309, SK- 
316, 320, 328, 329, 333, 334, 
345, 350, ^6, 359-361, 363, 
364, 384, 386, 405, 407, 408, 
4J1, 413, 414, 41^, *23, 420, 
422, 423, 426, 432, 626, oSO, 
542, 640, 643, 644, 650, 631, 
657, 658, 664, 667, 680, 688, 
699, 704, 706, 709 • all- 
transcending light of, 657 
basic form ofj 664 ■ cha.n of, 
420 ■ extroiert light of, 706, 
708, 731 : free, 643 . highest 
light of, 663 : indetennma’e, 
82, 405 t individual, 333 • in- 
trovert light of, 706, 709 • 

light of, 633, 650, 667- 

limited, 396 . objcctiie n-me of, 
412 : original, 86 • pcrfcci. 
321 - post-transcendenial s'-ite 

of, 316 < pmver of, 328, 48.>, 
506, 642 • pure, 49, 316, 432, 
452, 524, 619, 644, 658, 663 , 
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681 ■ pure contentless light of, 
640 punty of, 31S : repre- 
sentative, 418 selHuminous, 
395, 606 : subjective light of, 
664 subjective wave of, 412^: 
supreme, 321 ' supreme light of, 
640 : supreme pnnciple of, 
688 ■ transcendental, 642 . 
transcendental light of, 637 : 
transcendental principle of, 688“ 
ultimate, 88, 394, 689 : uni- 
versal, 46-48, 82—84, 86, 

312, 329, 331, 332, 334, 338, 
342- 348, 330-332, 383, 
385, 386, 389, 391, 397, 400, 
402, 403, 410, 411, 417, 
421, 423, 424, 429, 430, 
431, 433, 435, 439, 440, 304, 
822, 655, 705, 706, 731 

Contemplation, 470, 327, 566, 
648, 651, 652, 634, 659,688, 
697, 700, 725 s determinate, 
637 ; ob’ective, 637 • obj’ect of, 
537. 

Creation, 81-84, 133, 312, 331, 
355-357, 362, 403, 433, 434, 
438, 442-444, 460, 468, 494, 
509, 513, 533, 540, 597,653, 
658, 670, 697 . capricious, 
440 " condition of, 357 • 
impure, 309, 310, 353, 

370, 443 ■ Ni^ all-controlled, 
434 1 physical, 3o7i poii'cr 
of, 483, 526, 531, 627, 

657, 658 : process of, 573 ; 
pure, 81, 300, 310, 331, 353, 
358, 359, 362, 369, 370, 443- 
Slilkhja theory of, 361 ; subUe, 


80 s of itvo kinds, 133 : two 
types of, 80 ' universal, 432 t 
yogic, 326. 

Creator, 323 : insentient, 361 • 
sentient 361. 

Critics, function of the, 718 : quali- 

ftcations of the, 721 : types of, 
718 

Cukhulaka, 6, 163 
Cupid, 42 

D 

DaivSkari, 159. 

Daksa, 134, 568. 

Daksina, 283, 630, 537, 574, 592, 
610-612, 614. 

DaksinamSrga, S42, 611, 612 
DalsinS Murti, 21, 151. 
DakSmamnni SamhitS, 556, 568 
DakSinSvatta, 545, 546 
DskSiputra, 217. 

BSmara, 143 
DSmodaragupta, 215 
DXnava, 134. 

Dance, 109-114, 116, 119-124, 
103, 194 : dependent forms of, 
243 : gentle, 227, 228, 240, 
246 : language of, 110, 114, 
122 : movements, 245 : poetic 
composition for presentation in, 
109 J pose of, 116 ! presenta- 
tion, 114 : technique of 113 
Dancer, 115, 118, 122 
Dandin, 196, 722, 723. 

Dandra Csrudatta, 222, 223 
Dasaratha, 243. 

DasivatSra Canta, 267, 269, 270. 
Deep sleep, 354, 396. 

DehapramStS, 376. 
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DehasJia DcvatS Cakra Stotra, 27, 
71, 72, 278, 467, 48?. 

Dcindn idualisation, 649. 

Dement, 440, 446. 

Desa! ranidbliasa, 349. 

Dcsika, 22. 

Dcbikananda, 589 

Desire, 355, 362, 377, 431, 439, 
441, 683 : creative, 431 : 
limitation of, 442 t power oi; 
445 * universal, 655 

Destruction, 356, 460, 658 ■ pro- 
cess of, '5 73 : power of, 627. 
Delerminacy, 483, 496, 534 * 

gross, 607, 

DevanagarT, 86, 90, 296, 692, 593, 
597, 70S. 

DevapSni, 469, 

Devaitlpik^niala, 568 
De\T, 211, 490, 565, 570, 691 
GborataiS, 656 
Devfnaya, 463, 490 
DevT Fanca Salika, 476. 

Devistava, 586, 

DevTstotra, 40 

DevTstotra Vivarana, 28, 40. 
DevTySmala. 547-549, 576 
DevySyamala, 549 
DhSma, 468, 479. 

DhSnSji Ysdava, 687. 

DhatS, 172, 216, 398. 

DhJranS, 537. 

Dharma, 12 
Dharn^anda, 589 
DhannasStra, 560. 

Dhdtupitha, 156, 218 
DhIrSnanda, 589. 


Dbruvd, 112, 117, 198- bav 
types oi; 188 
Dhurandbara, 128. 

Dhurlavita Samvdda, 249 
Dbvamsa, 452. 

Dhvani, 12, 15, 56, 128, 201, 
202, 208-210, 212, 213, 270, 
289, 724 5 Alaksyakramavya- 
ngya, 236 t AlankSta, 203 . 
bhSvas'aui, 230 : chief oppo- 
nent of, 212 f classification oQ 
203 * endlessness of the types 
of, 724 • esponenis of Ibe 
theory of, 208 Kavya, 131! 
opponents of the theory ofi 
208 : RasSdi, 203 ; 
Sabdasaktyudbbava, 235 ‘ 
school, 129 theory, 200, 201, 
210 ! Vasiu, 203, 
j Dhvanikara, 203 
Dbvani IKrika, 201, 202, 206,211. 
DhvanySloka, 66, 66, 202, 207, 
208, 210-212, 216, 228, 229, 
234, 236, 260. 272 
Dbvany^loka Ixicana, 27, 33, *8, 
66, 220, 700 
DhySna, 537. 

DbySnas'lokSh. 20, 253, 257-259, 
267, 616. 

Dikcarl, 83, 84. 90, 279, 470, 
494, 495, 507, 627. 528, 684, 
685 

DIkS7, 302-303, 311, 565, 604, 
697, 698 
Dma, 104 
Dtpikd, 173 
DIptl5nStha, 581. 
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DTpta, 139. 

Dissolution, 354, 403, 423, 442, 

676 * umvsrsal, 3S1, 353, 

356, 438 

Dii^kara, 94-97, 99, 101, 159, 
232 

DivSkara Vatsa, 159. 

Di\7a, 562 

Divinity, 477, 485 * seat oi; 485 
Dombi, 546, 

Dombika, 109-113, 243 
Dosa, 129. 

Drama, 81, 107, 108, 110-113, 
122, 131, 193, 195, 212, 215, 
219-224, 227, 228, 231, 

237, 238, 240-243, 246, 246, 
349, 717, 718 t dependent type 
of, 240 ! hero of, 349 t preli- 
minary of, 186 ’ originator of; 

718 ! types of 198 
Dramatic presentation, 115, 222, 

232, 718, 719 * dement of the, 

719 • ment of the, 719. 
Dramatic purpose, 240. 

Dramatist, 226, 236, 237, 719, 

721: ancient, 222 : essential 
qualihcation of the 721 : 
importance of the vast intel- 
lectual background in the, 718* 
m>thical, 718. 

Dramaturgi, 12, 180, 185, 186 
198, 217, 244, 718 
Drava, 239. 

Dr .^ufrecht, 4, 5, 29 
Dr Eamett, 64-66 
Dr Ehandarkar, 73 
Dr Euhlcr, 28, 75, 155, 157, 164, 
202, 256, 257, 268. 


Dr Dc, 188, 189, 199, 200, 203, 
209, 268. 

Dr Farquhar, 139 
Dr. Jacobi, 203, 

Dr. R C. Majumdar, 189, 190, 
192. 

Dr Stem, 147, 150, 162 
Dr. V. Raghavan, 78, 259 
Dream, 161, 324, 333, 336, 

338-341, 350, 361, 531, 373, 
631, 632 : interpretation of, 
573 

Drk, 485. 

Drsta, 252 
Drum, 119 
Druta, 108 
Dualism, 135 

Dualism-cum-monism. 495, 657. 
Dualist, 320, 413, 457, 438 : 

posl-Abhinava, 167. 

Duality, 650 

Dualily-cum-non-dualitv, 653 
Dual’ty-cum-umty, 650 
DurvEsas, 63, 133, 699. 

Dusyanta, 714. 

Dmt, 21, 275, 474, 560, 583, 
590, 602, 616-620, 622,624. 
DuUyaga, 566, 621, 623 
Daii-Yajana, 281, 474 
DvEdasanla, 646. 

Dvaita, 54, 63, 133, 168 

Dtaitldvaita, 54, 63, 135, 168, 
169. 

DvEpara, 544, 545, 352. 

E 

E, 65o, 663, 664, 667, 

Earth, 59, 309, 352, 357, 565, 
636, 647, 660 
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Effect, 435-437, 447 

Effectability, 429. 

Ego-feeling, 83, 482, 538, 686 

Egoity, 380, 686 

Ebanstba, 585. 

EkavTra, 20, 22 

Emancipation, 274, 276, 450, 484, 
496, 660 - final, 291, 484, 
495. 496, 498, 507, 513, 555, 
560, 562, 572, 609, 617, 623, 
685, 692 • means of, 543 : new 
path to, 291 * paths to, 19 s 
SIX paths to, 573. 

Emotion, 133, 247, 686 . basic, 
245, 648, 649 theory of, 631 
transient, 239, 245, 649 

Energy, 606, 606, 531, 650, 658 t 
all-surpassing, 650 * conscious, 
505, 506, 631 ' creative, 650, 
685 . electric, 531 ' free, 505, 
606 seJWummous, 506 : 
static, 656 ' ultimate, 506 t 
universal, 431, 433, 436, 439, 
440, 470, 505, 525, 631,532, 
539 : vital, 658 

Eraka, 465, 467, 472. 

Era, Kah, 269 ' Saptarsi, 8 , 9, 45, 
259. 

Error, 340 : perceptual, 422. 

ErunS, 545 

Etolution, 438, 658 t theory of, 
552. 

EMStcniiahiv, 390, 411 

Experience, 208, 418 : dclcnnin.Hc, 
519, 520 impure, 81 s human, 
429 ! 'ndcterminate, 519 : my 
s-ic, 613 • objcciite, 604 
spiritual, 277, 282. 


Experiment, spintual, 488 * Yogic, 
15. 

I Externality, 391 
I 

i 

Faith, 492 - unshakable, 517. 
Figure of speech, 126, 128, 129, 
220, 229, 233, 234, 725 : 
ideational, 129 • verbal, 129 
Fish, 566, 634 
Flesh, human, 402. 

Freedom, 84, 86 , 129, 432, 442, 
468, 490, 494, 4U6, 608, 
510-512, 640, 604, 696, 697, 
637, 630, 666 , 672, 67B, 088, 

692, 708 ! conscious power of, 
482 perfect, 318, 648! poeutf 
129 ! power of, 432, 628, 662, 
665, 667, 670, 702. 

Free will, 67, 82, 128, 277, 707, 
730 

G 

GadSyuddba, 252. 

Gahanesa, 133, 

Gajendra, 546, 

1 

j GamasSstra, 649. 

GambhrmnSiha, 688 
Gamblilrar3>a, 584, 6Bo. 
GaniadEsa, 107, 
j Gana Kaplha, 265, 
j GanakjrilS, 405, 

I Ganapali, 467, 485 
I Gonesa, 72 

I GanesasabasranSmas’j.vbb) ‘i 

I Gantiay.3in3la, 508, 6<1. 

Garliana, 249, 

Caruda, 622, 
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site, 225 
lati, 83, 463, 496 
iauda, 260 

■auda V2ha, 236, 237 
JaudT, 616 

SauTlkanta, 568, 570, 576 
^nerality, 351. 

jcmus, 129 ‘ poetic, 113, 129, 

231, 591, 679, 718, 726, 

732 function of the, 725 

GhantaLa, 198 
Ghara, 545, 547 

Ghata Karpara, 94—102, 105, 106, 

125, 127, 129 

GhatakaiparakalapaLavya, 95, 97, 
GhatakarparakSvya, 95, 96, 98 
Chatakarpara Kulaka, 33, 94, 96, 
108, 116, 124, 125, 129, 213, 
216, 243. 

Ghatakarparakulaka Vivrti, 27, 35, 

94, 95, 729 
GhoiS, 655 
Gris, 118, 122 
Gitagoi’inda, 187 

Glta-Klvya, 108, 113, 115, 116, 
118, 121-124 ; presentation 
of, 116 : stage presentation of, 
118. 

G M Dursch, 94 
Goa, 588 

Gocart, 83,84, 90, 279, 4 70, 494, 

4 95, 507, 627, 378, 684, 685 
God, 79, 80, 320, 444, 467, 468^ 
563 .of gods, 80 
Goddess, 463, 469, 470-473, 473, 1 
477, 485, 521, 522, 633, 663, ' 
576, 634 ‘eight ( goddesses) 90 : ^ 


hxity about the number of, 622: 
seventeen, 621 : twelve, 486, 
521, 522, 703. 

Gomantika, 588 
Gonanda, 148 
Goptcandra, 73. 

Goraksa, 73, 74, 79, 272, 274, 
464 

GorakSa Sataka, 73 
Govardhana, 94. 

Govinda, 270 

Govinda Jyolirvid, 94, 96, 97 
GovindarSja, 465, 466 
Grace, 443, 609, 637, 631, 689, 
695, 697, 698 • different types 
of, 603, 702 • divine 305, 
456, 535, 636 : highest type of, 
69 : Lord’s, 447 • lotver type of, 
702 . slow, 697 : spiritual, 
471. 

Grammar, 10, 12, 217, 219, 625, 
628, 634, 661,662,666, 667, 
720, 722 : philosophy of, 290 : 
philosopher of, 628, 629 
Grammarian, 497, 498, 624-626 : 

convention of the, 490. 

Grantha, 260, 563, 626 
Grossification, 694, 663, 637, 659, 
663, 685 

Gudiktnatha, 546, 546 

Guhyacakra, 142 

Guhjaka, 134 

Guh>atantra, 668 

Guna, 354, 374, 671, 673, 728 : 

Sana conception of, 67 3 
Gunacandra, 241. 

Gunadhtira, 236 



Gun'Jdhya, 225, 226 
Gunaratha, 263. 

Gurgaratlia, 263 
GunoJtara, STS 
Gupiavatr, 589. 

Guru, 62, 13S, I3i 
Gurunatlia ParSmaria, 22, 39, 78, 
257-259 
Gurupankti, 494 
Gurupungava, 580. 

H 

H, 643, 652, 653, 657, 663, 667, 
668, 703. 

H, 657. 

Ha, 670, 676. 

Halahalaka, 547 
Hallliaka, 1 09 
Hantsa, 659 
Hanis5, 142 
Harabhalt Shastn, 73, 

Kara Vyaya, 216 
HSrdcIa, 549. 

Han\ari»a PurSna, 63. 

Hanvijaya, 250 
HanvrSabha, 716. 

Harsa, I03-J9S, 232-2.34, 236, 
237 

Harsa Cania, 232, 234 
Har>a VSrlda, 103, 194. 

Har'CsVara, 265. 

Ifas'ivulya, 224. 

Hatha Voga Pradrpikl, 73, 74, 274 
Hatha Yogin, 40. 

JKn3, 248. 

H-'vagfIta kadha, 192, 215. 

Hcg.'l, 291 
Hcl’!, 248 
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j HelarJ^a, 165, 166, 214, 716 
Hemacandra, 100, 101, 207, 241 
History of Sanskrit postics, 188, 
199, 200, 203, 270. 

History of Saiva philosophy, 264. 
HrasvanStha, 466, 472, 473 
Hrdaya, 200, 569. 603. 

Hrdaya Darpana, 200. 

Hrdbheda, 568. 

Hrllekha, 142, 

Huluhulu, 547, 548. 

1 Humaj’on, 96. 

I I 

I, 633, 640, 654, 660-664, 667, 
672, 685 
I, 166, 660 

Icchs, 84, 86, 274, 284, 296, 
312, 313, 315, 368, 370,372, 
468, 404, 406, 508, 598, 599, 
651, 656, 660-662, 666'66“, 
691 : path of, 315 •• rrsiful, 

, 656 • Sakli, 463, 508, 6r,*, 

i 660, 661, 690. 60] thrr 
forms of, 662. 

Icchop5)a, 313, 600 
( I-consciousnrss, 602 2 port, 64.. 

■ Idea, 322, 537, 715 : configuMtion 

. of, 714, 715! determinate, ■'63, 

496, 507, 520, 527,607,669 

i ofdualiH, 520 ' indclrniffn-', 

> 534 purifie,-»lion of, 40 j, 49'’, 

507 • suprrni’, 068. 

. Idealism, 319, 707 
•Mciiis', 317, 

Iden'dicn on. 3fi'i, 511, "•'* 

with ilr inghes', .'•(,2 m 
irv, 4 23 
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Ignorance) 305”30J’, 311, 441, 
432, 153, 437, 629, 683, 697, 

709 begmningless, 316 con- 
cealing power of, 457 • evil 
535 innate, 304, 306, 307, 
309-311, 460, 558 intellec- 
tual, 306, 308, 311 : poiver 
of, 438 ' principle of, 632 - 
spiritual, 308 

Illat Ambi, 544. 

Illusion, 320, 340, 634, 635 
Image, 404-407 mental, 359 
physical, 404, 405 • picsmted, 
408 psychic, 421, 424 • 

psychological, 404, 405 ‘ re- 
vived, 408 sensory, 401, 402 
Imaginarj’, 343 

Imagination, 114, 226, 302, 314, 

324, 326, 328, 329, 333, 334, 
336, 338, 679, 706, 730- free, 

325, 378, 730 poetic, 731 * 
power of, 724 purposite, 731 

Imaginative construct. 679, 724 | 
Immanent, 323, 643, 650, 654, ! 

710 ! 


Indeterminacy, 81, 87, 463, 496, 
507, 610, 666, 605, 607, 612, 
620, 622 - final, 507 • level of 
613 ( higher, 609 - highes', 

606, 607 Imver,. 605, 606 ). 

India, 97, 139, 151,172,204,218, 
290, 293, 301, 302, 577, 587, 
589, 616, 662 • philosopmcal 
literature of, 15. 

Indian, 85 - ^sthetician, 129, 542- 
^SLheiics, 113, 129, 178, 186, 
217, 235, 375,621, 624,678- 
alphabetical sys'em, 510, 632, 
669 ! medical science, 615 • 
music, 116 ; mystic, 532 t 
philosophy, 292, 305, 411, 

444,448 philosophers, 290,292: 
poetics, 128, 129, 192 - system, 
616 : thought, 280, 290, 319, 
681 • ( idealistic schools of 
3I9 : schools of, 289 ) : tradi- 
tion, 552, 611. 

Individual, 446, 531, 643 - limit- 
ed, 531 

Indra, 346, 583 

IndrSnT, 485, 


I Indriya, 381, 482, 318, 329, oSO, 
339, 638 ’ external, 638 - in- 
ternal, 638 


Immediacy, 83. 

Immoral, 515 

I 

Impurity, 273. 306, 310, 316, I 
318, 362, 365, 373, 379, 384, 
448, r.50, 48G, 402, 519, 637, 
692, <01 - of innate ignorance, 
309 • of m-y 3 , 310 : Sana 
conception of, 493, ( impuri- 
hes ) three, 277, 565 " of 

transmigratory cMS'cncc, 306, 
Indefinable, 468, 509. 


Indoraja, 12, 13, 106 
Indus valley culture, 662 
I Inference, 410, 33], 723 : generc, 
397 - logical, 352 
( Initiation, 563, 601, 698, 701 
j Inscription, 233. 

Insentient, 384. 699 
Ins.inct, 729 
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Intellect, 81, 83, 615, 699, 
Introductory scene, 194 : two types 
of, 239, 

Irony, 233, 

!s'a, SSI, 611 

isana, 84, 85, 296, 480, 666 : 

vedic idea of, 655 
Ux'an, 86, 87. 361, 366-370, 661, 
672, 673. 
isvaradatta, 249, 
tsvara PratyabhijfiS, 478, 706. 
Isvara PratyabhtjnS KSrikS, 36, 68, 
77, 88, 89, 92, 93, 163, 164, 
205, 291, 293, 304, 364, 489, 
543, 630, 639 

livara FratyabhijfiS Sutra, 70. 
tsvara PtatyaMiijSS Vnnaidinl, 27, 
32, 34, 36, 42, 43, 89, 163, 
266, 291, 293, 392, 428, 633, 
638, 639, 699, 700, 704 
Kvata PratyabhijfiS Vivrti Viraar* 
smi, 23, 27, 39, 42, 70, 166. 
259, 293, 621 
tsvara Siddfai, 163 
^vara Siddhi Vrtti, 163, 
tsvara Siva, 678-682. 
tsvara Tatlva, 363, 366. 

J 

Jada, 384, 393, 699 
JadSbhSsa, 345, 387, 

Jagadsnanda, 614, 646-647, 649, 
674, 675 
Jagaddbara, 227. 

JagannStba, 264, 266, 584, 688, 
726. 

Tagat, 29 8 


Jama, 233. 

Jaimsm, 11, 672, 609. 

Jaiyaia, 21 J. 

JSlandhara, 12, 489, 577, 579, 
Jslandhara NSllia, 73. 
JSlasambara, 667. 

Jalhana, 216, 224, 238. 
Jsmbavaitjaya, 216. 

JSnaU Harana, 216, 

Japa, 619, 690 
Jays, 471 
Jayadcva, 187, 

JayadratbaySmala, 568, 571, 
Jayama Bhatta, 250. 

Jay^ida, 209, 210, 2J6, 216, 
Jayaratha, 8, 16, 17, 38, 40, 41, 
53, 66, 71, 72, 77, 91, 138, 
139, 143, 144, 166, 169,171, 
172, 261-263, 280, 281, 370, 
462, 463-466, 469, 472-476, 
478, 480, 482, 487, 488,512, 
647, 648, 668-571, 373,675, 
078-683, 690. 396, 600, 603, 
604, 643, 652, 661,668,692, 
700 

Jaya Slrnha, 262* 
jrva, 383, 384, 630, 65? 
JjvSbbSsai 546 
jTvana^ 638. 

Jivanmoksa, 540 
Jlvanamukia, 23, 262, 282, 
jTvanamuUi, 282, 682, 68<> 

Jnana, 83. 284, 296, 312, 313 
332, 368. 370, 372, 3701=“=' 
393, <08, 463, 468, 490, 494t 
49!-., 608, 632,636, 651,666. 
662, 720 nt'rga, 60’ 
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nirviLalpa, 314 ' Paurusa, 302, 
311 Sakti, 351, 370, 598, 
631 ‘ Saiinsiddbika, 701 siddlm, 

495, 529 

JnSnadipti, 475, 547. 

JiGnSmava, 663, 565-668, 576 
Jiwnendra, 218 
Jnanendriya, 380. 

JnSnopaya, 313, 314 
JnStrtva Sakti, 344, 345, 348, 35 1 
aspect of, 351. 

Jneya, 311. 

Judgement, 405, 409, 420, 423, 
719 ! perceptual, 406. 

Jugupsi, 239 
JvSlamilinik^, 569. 

JvSlm, 142, 

Jyestha, 269 
JiCStlG, 530 

Jyotirvidrtbbarana, 100-102, 

K 

K, 660. 

Kabandha, 143 
Kadamba, 131. 

KidambarT KatbSslra, 250, 251. 
Kadambika, 142. 

Kabalcsa, 588 
Kailasa, 135 
Kat^ata, 626. 

KakSradcvI, 472. 

KaksyS Stotra, ISO 
Ksku, 126. 

Kala, 79, 81, 86, 89, 108, 120 
121, 307, 373, 374, 377, 381 
468, 474, 482, 490, 494 

513, o23, 573, 602,647, 660 

661 ; cakra, 142 * laltva, 376 
thirteen, 482. 


K51a, 307, 333, 376, 609, 601, 

602, 661 : different cqnceptions 

of, 375 • ^akti, 349, 361, 627, 
628 • tatlva, 375. 

Kalacun, 238. 

KsiSgnirudra, 519 
Kalablinlarild, 112. 

KMa Kali, 521. 

Kttlakarsini, 86, 90, 91, 506, 654. 
KslakramlibhSsa, 349. 
KalSnalarudrakSlT, 472, 619. 
ICaKpa, 97. 

Kal^aka, 97 

Kslasankarsint, 90, 284, 470, 489, 
491,496,509, 611-513, 
530, 703. 

Kal2s3ra, 668. 

Kaiavada, 668, 

Kalbana, 147-160, 196, 196, 201, 
204, 215, 228, 237. 

Kali, 8, 9, 34, 63, 259, 263, 544, 
543, 586 age, 646 • Yuga, 
134, 546, 662, 579 

Kali, 90, 281, 461-463, 470, 471, 
I 474, 476, 482, 489-491, 495 
j 496, 504-506, 509, 511, 613, 

' 621, 522, 630 : list of. 474 : 

number of, 474 thirteen, 622 - 
taelve, 506, 512, 613, 622 s 
ultimate principle, 493. 

Kslidasa, 3, 33, 36, 96-99, 101- 
105, 107, 108, 111, 116, 124, 
127, 129-131, 192, 216, 217, 
219, 224, 243, 656 
Ksllka, 90 

Ksllkula, 475, 644, 646, 649, 676, 
577. 
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Ksllnaya, 463, 466, 490, 495 
509. 

Kalinjara, 241, 

Kallata, 354-166, 158,160, 161, 
197, 204, 213, 682, 583, 
622, 680, 700. 

Kalpana, 314. 

Kalysna, 45, 237, 262, 693. 
KalySria Vanaan, 682. 

KalyStaite, 465, 480. 

KSma, 246, 

KSma Kals, 669. 

Kamalstara Bhatta, 94, 95 , gy, 

101 , 

KSma Mangals, 645 
KSmarSja, 666. 

Kamarnpa, 4, 146, 471, 488,545, 
548, 677, 679. 

Ka^la^atra, 572, 617. 

KStaatattva, 669. 

Ktcnclvari, 669, 

Ksmika ( Tantra ), 140, 177, 668. 
Kafici, 236. 

Kancuka. 384. 

Kanda, 546. 

Kaniska, 149. 

Kannauj, 6, 6, 146, 184, 236. 

Kant, 291. 

KanthS, 276, 284, 

Kantian sy5tenj, 713. 

KSnyakubja, 6, 193, 232, 234, 

236, 237, 242 i ^aiva scholars 
in, 237. 

KapSlls'a, 141. 

Kapota, 236, 

Kapphina, 216, 

KapphmSbhyudaya, 216, 
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Ksraka, 127, 

Karana, 186. 

KSrana, 139. 

KSranatSvada, 413 
Kanka, 32, 56, 63, 70, 155, 156. 
160,201-204, 206-208, 211, 
343, 478. 

Karikslsra, 202, 203, 206, 206. 
Karma. 306, 307, 353-357, 

362, 373, 376, 377, 440, 
441, 443, 444, 446-454, 456, 
468-460, 463, 497 • bondage 
of, 469 ; dsha. 451 * equili- 
brium of, 468 ' eoutpois: of, 
458 ! Ignorance of, 306 im- 
purity of, 306 • law of, 353, 
366, 469 ' saroskara, 310. 
311, 366, 367, 447, 452 * 
Ssmya, 468, 469 theory of, 
354, 357, 377, 440 ‘ yogs 
136. 

KZrma ( mala ), 306, 307, 310, 
318, 364, 356, 376, 379, 441, 
443, 447, 448, 666, 685. 
Karmendnya, 380. 

Kama, 31, 44. 

KStobana, 672. 

KarpOra MaSjarT, 244. 

Karts, 628. 

Kartrtva, 344, 438, 446 ' fakir, 
348, 349, 351. 

Kashmir, 3-8, 1 1 , 12 , 14, 18 , 20, 

21, 26, 28, 29, 42, 45, 60, 

72, 73, 76, 76, 115, !»'’• 

137, 146-151, 153, 154, lOl. 

164, 167, 168, 176, 102. IPS- 
107, 20-*, 2I6,2IC, 227, 228, 
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236, 237, 243 , 250 , 251 , 

256 , 2Sr, 269, 261, 262, 

264. 265, 269, 271, 273, 

275, 277, 281, 284, 286, 

289, 290-295, 297, 332, 

461, 463, 464, 467, 487, 

506, 644, 646, 570, 678-682, 
590, 628, 652, 671, 676, 

679, 680, 699, 703, 706, 

716 • dramatist of, 228 * 
founder of the Pratyahhyna 
school of, 497 monistic philo" 
sophy of, 293 • monistic ^aiva 
philosophy of, 290, 332, 716 ‘ 
monistic ^aiva thought of, | 
293-296 ‘ monistic ^aivaism 
of, 679, 716 monistic ^aiva 
system of, 294 ' philosophical 
school of 273 • philosophical 
system of, 291 ‘ ^aiva, 673, 
680, * ^aivaism, 41, 89, 153, 
166, 157, 216, 296, 297, 

543 1 ^aiva thinker, 669 : 
^aiva thought, 289 ‘ Saiva 
thought of, 292, 628, 671 : 
Sanskrit Senes 568 ' thinkers, 
297, 576 1 three monistic ^awa 
systems of, 277, 284, 289, 703 : 
three schools of, 671 tradition, 
124 turner, 77. 

KSs'r, 648, 578, 583-686, 687- 
589. 

Kasyapa, 12, 148, 349 land of, 
149. 

KatliSmuLha Mahstilaka, 39 

Katblmukha Tilaka, 28 

Kathjiarit Sligara, 228. 


Kathopanisad, 676. 

Katyayana, 214, 217, 218. 

Kaula, 22, 290, 293, 295, 542, 
543, 547, 560, 557, 559, 

584, 690, 603, 606, 619, 

623,639, 663, 677* concep- 
tion of liberation in life, 685 t 
method, 590 * philosophic con- 
cepts, 593 : ritual, 661, 567, 
608, 613, 619, 620, 623 * 

system, 603, 612, 659 * theory 

of ongm of universe, 692 • 
theory of pleasure and pain, 
670. 

Kaulagin, 646, 619. 

KaulakalpasOtra, 589, 

Kaulakrama, 282, 

Kaula Narottama, 264. 

Kaulic teacher, 647 * line of the, 
647. 

Kaulika, 12, 41, 46, 556, 561, 
662, 571, 640, 689 ■ DikSa, 
604 literature, 683 t 
practice, 555, 566 t ritual, 

560, 661, 562, 677, 590 : 
siddtetnta, 282 t siddhi, 593, 
682, 688, 689 t teacher, 547 : 
tendency, 671 : tradition, 281 1 
tiorship, 577, 

KaulikaisvarySnubhnti, 282. 

Kauliki Mahatidya, 282. 

KauhkT Sakti, 488, 607, 593, 

695, 598, 634, 635, 654, 

662, 666, 669, 676-678, 681, 
685, 686, 703. 

KauhkT tipti, 282. 

KauhkT Vidya, 465, 606, 
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Kaulism, 41, 281~283, S43, 644, KSvySnga, ?'2l, 7221 
547—550, 552, 653, 666—663, KSvySnu^Sfsana, 100, 270, 
667, 671, 676-678, 680, KSvya Pradlpa, 270. 

683, 686, 689, 690, 692, K3vyapral.s4a, 10, 270, 726, 

593, 697, 606, 606, 610, Sangraha, 98. 

612-614, 617, 620, 622, KSySrohana, 672. 

624, 630, 634, 639, 642, Kerala, 220, 221, 

644-646, 648-664, 669-668, KeyOravati, 465, 472, 480. 
676, 678, 684, 688, 600 : Kha, 683. 
books on, 567 * distinct system Khacakra, 142. 


of philosophy, 557 : evolution 
of the, 678 : history of the 
literature on, 548 t important 
ivork on 650 ’ line of the 
teachers of the, 648 s literature 
on, 652, 657, 575, 597 

ritualistic aspect of the, 693 : 
secret practice of the, 547 
secret ritual of the, 613, 
KaulopanisadbhdSya, 588, 

KaumjtiT, 88, 486. 

Kavarga, 88, 660. 

Kavlndra Vacana Samuccaya, 192. 
Kavisakti, 129, 243, 

KSvya, 96, 96, 08, 106, 109, 
113, 123, 126, 726, 727 • for 
presentation in dance, 109. 
KSi’ySdarsa, 722, 

KSiyakautuka, 38, 244, 243, 248, 
727. 

KSi-yakautuka Vivarana, 28, 38, 
KSvj.’ilanl.Sra, 208, 217, 
KSvy.llaiikEra stra 137, 
KSiiSlanlSrosSrasangral.a, 196, 

213, 214. 

KSvjSlola, 2]0, 211 
K'r%'i'’mtmSihs3, 731. 


KhadyolinT, 688. 

Khagendra, 644, 

KhagendranStha, 647. 

KhandikS, 1 20. 

KbanditS, 112. 

KhccarT, 62, 83, 84, 00, 279, 
470, 477, 494, 403, 507- 
609, 627, 628, 565, 069, 
662-686. 70S. 

KhccarTmata, 549, 682. 
KhecarlsSmya, 682, 683, 686, 
j KhetapSla, 170, 456 
j KimsSruka, 306 
' King AjitSpIda, 196, 197. 

! King Avanti Varroan, 106, 201, 
i 204 

King Harsa, 184, 185, 

King faySpTda, 195, 

King Kolas'a, 269. 

King of Kashmir, 251, 578. 

King Sankara Varman, 201. 

King Vindhyakelu, 187. 

King Yafaslara, 262. 

Kirana ( Tanira ) 140, 17<. 
Kir.HSrjunr>a, 125. 
KTriidharrc'rja, 113, 185, 

I 196 

1 Knov'abiliiv, 420. 
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Ksottrable, 429 

Knowledge, 306, SOr. 326, 32?, 
346, 356, 3f8, 362, 365, 
366, 386, 389, 393, 394, 

404, 403, 40r, 410-413, 

415, 416, 418, 421, 422, 

423, 428, 429, 430, 303- 
305, 656, 666, 668 ‘ the act 
of, 386 ■ detennlnate, 309, 
348, 383-38?, 404, 40?- 
410, 424, 520, 632, 700, 

713 ! direct, 410 : erroneous, 
421, 422 : forms of, 503 : 
highest, 692 . indeterminate, 
404, 405, 407, 409, 534 : 
inferenlial, 332 ; intellectual, 
308, SU • light of, 416 : 
limited light oi| 6?S : means 

of, 403,462, 495, 503, 514- 
516, 519, 520, 529, 530 : 
MrmJhiisaia theory ofj 414 • 
NaiySyita theory of, 415 : 
object of, 416 ■ path of, 314, 
591 . perceptual, 676 : perfect 
311, 314 . phenomenon of, 
320, 321, 344, 346, 383, 

389, 394, 400, 403, 4J1- 
413, 415-417, 420, 430, 
507, 514. 631, 633, 636, 
666, 685 : plulosophical, 383. 
power of, 345, 346, 351, 356, 
36C, 371, 374, 373, 428— 
430, 441, 442, 445, 456, 
457, 623. 626, 63l, 632, 
642, 655, 656, 666, 671- 
673, 730 - pratjabhijuj theory 
. of, 380 : pure light of, 405 : 
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spiritual, 304, 305, S08, Sll, 
S76, 601, 693, 696, ?02 ; 
supersensiwus, 412 : theory oJi 
394, 400, 413 : true, 338, 
620 : unacquired, 693. 

Kohala, 112, 179, 181-184, 193, 
240. 

Komala Vallf, 273 

KonamSmi^ 584. 

Konkana, 588, 

Krama. 4, 9, 12, 15, 41, 52, 72, 
165, 273. 281, 283, 284, 

289, 290, 293, 295, 461- 

463, 465, 469, 472, 476, 

477, 481, 482, 485, 487, 

490-492, 612, 521: Samsve&, 
313 

Krama Darlana, 13, 165, 462, 
469, 470. 

Kramakeh, 16, 27, 36, 41, 272, 
279, 281, 464, 465, 476, 
482-484, 512, 522. 

Krama Naya, 462. 

Krama SadbhSva, 279, 464, 467— 
469, 476, 703 

Krama Siddhi, 469. 

Krama Stotra, IS, 27, 36, 41, y], 
267, 281, 461, 470, 473, 
474, 476, 512, 513. 

Krama Sutra, 473. 485 ■ a com- 
mentary on the, 256. 

1 Krama system, 16, 36, 78, 84, 
165, 166. 272. 275,277,279- 
284. 297.461-467. 469-471, 
473-473, 477, 479-481, 

484, 485, 487, 489-498, 
503, 504, 506, 507, 
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560, 662, 566, 669, 671, 
572, 676, 678, 679, 682-584, 
590-593, 596-698, 600- 

604, 606, 607, 609, 610, 
614, 616, 617, 621, 622. 

624, 626, 636, 636, 639, 643, 
646, 653, 658, 669, 670, 
682, 684, 683, 687, 690, 
692, 703 : disUnctive chara- 
ctensuc of the 602 . early 
teachers of the 647 • hrst 
propagator of the, 579' history 
of the, 647, 590 important 
conception of the, 593 • litera- 
ture on the, 558 s one of the 
basic concepts of the, 626 s 
originator of the, 546 t 
religious aspect of the, 555 : 
ritualistic aspect of the, 555 : 
secret ntusl of the, 614' 
VSmakeJvarl aspect of the, 578 
Kulesvara, 484. 

KuUai AmbS, 545, 

Kuloddfsa, 568, 

KulopSya, 91, 596. 

KumiiradSsa, 216, 731. 
KunCrapila, 241. 

Kumara Sambbava, 126. 

Kunurl, 546 
Kumbbarila, 546. 

Kundalsbharana, 273. 

Kundalini, 545 
Kundma Kula, 176, 

Kuni, 626 , 

KuiilunlmhJ, 545. 

Kuniaka, 238 
KurtJpiLanaia, 668, 


Kusala Kavi, 94. 

Knta Bija, 663. 

KuttinTmaia, 216, 

KuvalaySnanda, 270. 

L 

U 657, 661, 

L, 660, 656, 657, 660-663. 

£, 660, 666. 

Laghustava, 687. 

LaghvI Prakriyi, 28, 39. 

Laghvi VimariinT, 69, 70. 

Lalsa^a, 218, 221, 223, 235, 
249, 252, 707, 728 
Laksans, 20), 208, 209. 
Laksmana, 134, 570. 
Laksmanagupta, 7, 12, 13, 16, 
160, 166, 187, 213, 489, 
622, 600. 

LakSmi, 75, 

LaksmTmata, 141, 
lakSmtySmala, 668, 671, 

LSkula, 133, 

Lakulfsa, 666, 672, 

LakulTs'a Eisupala (system), 138, 
169, 495. 

Lalita, 140. 

LalitSditya, 6, 6, 146. 236, 237, 
LalUSsahasranSma, 683, 686, 

Lalla Vak, 265. 

Lampata, 141. 

Language, 407, 717, 719 Kash- 
miri, 4 79, 480 : MahSiSstri, 
276 philosophy of, 290, 678 : 
philosophers of, 634 J sugges- 
tive, 613. 

228. 243, 246: dafebga. 
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Mabdlbh^ata ManjarTg 268| 269, 
270. 

Mahdbb^ya, 100, 211, 626. 
Ivlabsdeva, 225, 469, 611, 
Matedeva Bbatla, 159. 

MahKdevT, 469. 

MahijfiJna, 696. 

Mab5l3la, 237, 310, 520. 
HahAslal^lT, 520 
Mabikilelvara, 519- 
MahdkSlI, 319. 

Mabsksllmata, 668. 

Mabakavya, 100, 215, 217. 
Mabaiaccbl 645. 

Mabslaksmt, 88, 485. 
Mahslaksmimata, 868 
MahSraaya, 376, 567, 672, 673. 
MabStt, 670 

M8b5nanda,'268, 845, 647, 649, 
ilabnnands, 473, 545, 
llabanata, 116 

Mahaia^a, 280, 281, 463-465. 

479, 481, 487. 
blahSnaya Darsana, 273 
Mahinaya Paddhati, 481, 

-MahSnaya Prak54a, 280. 477-480. 
MahSptafcSsa, 272, 273, 466 
.Mah3p^ala^a, 331. 354-357, 447 . 
^‘lahariha, 280, 28,, 463,’ 48?’, 
491. 

•‘•labirtha Darlana, 273, 280, 463. 
Maharlha Krama, 279 
Waharilu Manjarl, 36, 74, 79, 
92, 155j 165^ 210, 211, 

257, 272-274, 276, 277, 281, 
283, 464-468, 477, 479, 480, 
482, <86-487, 491. 


Maharlha PrakSs'a, 480. 
Mabattbodaya, 273, 487. 
MabdSaromobana, 568. 
MabSsattS, 329, 634. 
MabSsrSti, 642. 
i Mabatma Gandhi, 609. 
MabSinpurasundarT, 569. 
Mabavidyesvan, 569. 
MahendrapSla, 242. 
Mabendra Vannan, 235. 
Mahendia Vikrama, 235. 
Mahssa, 601. 


Mabeavara, 93, 

278, 302, 

327, 

331, 332, 

334, 341, 

342, 

344, 351, 

362, 

372, 

380, 

384, 426, 

428. 

482, 

543, 

704-708, 

710, 

729- 

•731 : 


I independent function of, 357 : 

I power of the, 352. 

MahesvaiSnanda, 36, 74, 79, 92, 
156, 200, 211, 272-281, 283, 
284, 463-4C3, 467-470, 479, 
483, 484, 486, 487, 491, 

494, 497, 508, 809, 536, 

540, 565. 

Mabesvarl, 88 

MahTdhara, 546. 

Mahima Bhatta, 200, 202, 251, 
270, 729. 

MahlpSla, 243. 

Mabocchusma, 141, 568. 

MabopadeSa Vimsatika, 27, 71 

Maintenance, 442, 460, 468, 483, 
494, 509, 512-514, 533 : 
power of, 610, 526, 627. 

Maithuna, 491, 613, 614, 620, 

1 623. 
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ilaUras ( shrcc ), 620, C23. i 

Mik'rntrija, Cl 4, * 

Mnia, 310, SrC, 384, 443, 44Cs ‘ 
49/'. 

M'il'inmtroddhlra, 580. 
M'laiTmadhiva, 28 


6/2, 6/6, 6S8, 6S9, 69S, 
/OS, rSl : of Abtasa, 3SS : 
«(cn>-a, 43S, 314, 664 : ivt 
forms of olO s instadent, 545, 
3/1, S87 s mtcmal ( limited ), 
348, 349 • of the Icttejs, 6SS t 


.Mth\ k-i, 10/'-109, 111, 124. ; 

ik'gmmiirtm, 107-109, 111, ' 
1"4, 210, 224. j 

M-ltn:, 293 , 

AWinTMjiv.a (.T-intra), 19, 31, 37, ! 

44, 291, 372, S50, 552. | 

MSl'nlviJa}.! \‘^riika, 27, 30, 33, J 
37, 44, 132, 163. 19,'. 333, 
462, 464, I 

I 

Mllinivijavotiam, 340, 3S0, CIO. 1 
Mammiia, 10, 270, 725. 726. ! 

Mtms.1, 491, 614, 620, 623. 


limited, SO, 326, S39. 641 i 
momentatv, olo s ohtcctive. 
410. 421 : order of, 353, 561. 
562, 377 ; pmvcT of. 548. 
658 ! sentient, 545, 571, 375 
387 ! stmuhantoiB. SiS t or 
Siva, 489 : ivpes of, 79 : 

successive, 348 ! two kinds o'" 
344, 585 : of the ultimate. 
353 : universal, 314 s of the 
univxrsal self, 369. 
Manifestedncss, 413, 414. 


Manas, 85, 276, 380, 404, 408. j Manifestor, 360 
482, 485. 518, 520, .'SO, Mam Kantha, 265. 
53G, 537, 539. 564. 7,53, • ManUiaka. 215. 

694, 698. 


{ Manoiam", 241, 570, 5,4. 


Manaveda .Arjuna Rata, 266. 

Mandala, 333, 550, 610, 612. 

Mandra. 19, 31, 44, 52, 54. 

Mandraka, 108, 116, 121. 

Mangaia, 141. 142. 

Manifestable, 330. 

ifamfcstation, 81-84, 86, 87, 89. 
00, 133, 312, SIS. 320, 322, 
326, 328, 330, 338, 342-345, 
348, 349, 351, 363, 360, 

362-364, 385-337, 434. 436, 
439, 491, 507, 609, 631, 
632, 542, 596, 608, 631, 
651, 653, 655, 657, 638, 
660, 063, 665, 666, 670, 


j Manoratha, IS, 54, 202, 249. 
MantliSna Bliairava, 484, 
Mantra, 79. 260. 276, 3 10, SW. 
568, 369, 468, 483. 495, 
541, 550, 556, 561, 5/S, 
681, 685, 587, 601, 60S, 
610, 612, 616, 618, 61«, 
6S7 : highest, 86, 6D1. 

Mantracakra, 142. 

Mantramahesa, 310, 365, 369. 
hlantra-inahesvara, 358, 
Mantrasiddha, 493, 629, 630. 
Mantta \’SrdIcaHkit, 175. 
h&ntrela,310, 369,601. 
Manttenara, 353. 
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MSrtca Vadha, 252. 
MSrtandaksU, 518, 

Mata, 141. 

Mafanga, 232, 547. 

Mata SSslra, 643. 

Mata system, 643. 
Matigupta, 192, 193, 216, 
Mitrrodana, 142 


Matrsadbtava, 90, 605, 609. 

Matsya, 491, 614. 

Matsyendra, 73. 

Maisyodarlmaia, 641. 

Malta VilSsa, 236. 

Matter, 362, 428, 631, 723 

Mauka^a, 139, 140. 

Mausula system, 672. 

MSya, 48, 61, 86, 303, 307, 309, 
310, 319, 362, 363, 362, 
369, 371-376, 377, 386, 
444, 447, 456, 497, 620,668, 
602,640, 662,661, 672, 673, 
675, 691, 730 • function of 
the, 674 : impurity of, 310. 

MSyaPuspaka, 262. 

MiyiyaC Mala), 306, 311, 318, 

354, 376, 377, 666.688,701. 

Mayura, 232-236, 238. 

Mayurala, 234. 

Msyurataja, 238 

MayHisstaka, 234. 

Means, 495, 513, 515, 831 • 

external, 507, 527, 636 : to 
•he final emancipation, 313 • 
indirect, 636 . internal, 607, 

! of knowledge, 403 : 
primary, 484. 


Meaning, 502, 503. 627 
!'12, 713, 718, 722 , 


636, 

724, 


726, 728 • contestual, 723 : 
conventional, 714, 719, 726 • 
innumerable types of suggested, 
724 ! intended, 106 • primary, 
723 • principal, 210 . repeti- 
tion of, 104 : secondary, 723, 
suggested, 719, 723, 726 • 

suggestible, 723 • suggestive, 
723 • value, 1 10, 

Meat, 477, 492, 647, 565, 550, 
560, 608, 610, 613, 614, 

616, 620, 621. 

MedbSvi, 731. 

Medicine, 219 : Indian system of, 

616 . 

Meghaduta, 102, 104, 105, 116, 

MeUipa, 468, 

Metepasiddha, 495, 629, 630. 

Memory, 409, 418, 422, 423 : 
trace, 705. 

Mentha, 192. 

Ment, 440, 446 

Meru PrastSra, 674. 

Mesa, 545 

Metaphysics, 129, 632. 

Metre, 187, 188, 719. 

Microcosm, 47, 323, 330, 333, 
336, 360, 681. 

Mihira, 172. 

Mlmarosaka, 46, 394, 412, 414, 
417. 

MtmlmsakavJdakautuhala, 586, 
589. 

Mimetic change, 649, 717, 

MTna, 146, 546, 548. 

Mind, 80, 362, 380, 385, 404, 
408, 428, 458, 536, 637, 
664, 612, 631, 633, 663, 
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707, 709 : free, 707 : inde- 
pendent creation of the, 422 • 
individual, 514, 632 : uni- 
versal, 616, 631, 632, 642, 
665, 710, 730, 731. 

MithilS, 190-192. 

Miti, 533 

Mitra, 194, 21 e. 

Moha, 371, 461. 

MohinTsa, 668. 

Moksa, 294, 304, 312, 313, 315- 
317, 460, 461, 4e6, 662, 
624, 682, 686, 688 : four 
means of, 294 t Sslokya, 565 

Moksa KSnfcS, 171, 172, 175. 

Moksa Parva, 63, 

Momentariness, 403 ' principle of, 
319 ‘ theory of, 630. 

Momeniary, 347, 387, 409, 417, 
418, 425, 426, 430, 433. 

Monism, 135, 629, 664—667 ' 

idealistic, 631 * pure, 261. 

Monism-cum-dualism, 136. 

Monist, 167. 

Monistic, 338, 499, 500, 550, 

603, 706 . idealism, 163, 
319 ! philosophy, 293, 311 
school, 168, 169 school of 
Saivaism, 137 : Saiva, 333, 
376, 377, 629, 631 Saiva 
philosophy, 145, 146, 271, 

290, 332, 599 ' SanSgama 
599, 610 . Saivaism, 16, 41, 
43, 329^ 330. 355, 362, 

. 381, 488, 536, 646, 679, 

693, 705, 716 : Saiva rituals, 
oQs. : “laiva school, 167 • 


Saiva systems, 277, 284, 280, 
294 : Saiva Tantras, J60, 
255 ■ Saiva theory, 346, 634 • 
Saiva theory of karma, 357 * 
Saiva thought, 292-295, 297 : 
Saiva tradition, 604 ■ system, 
295, 462, 489, 713 • Taotra, 
143, 146, 152 154, 267, 

563, Vedanta, 711. 

Moral, 515. law, 657, 558 . 
tutpitude, 491, 492, 623 

Morality, 449. 

Motaka, 583 

Motion, 622 * original, 622 ' 
subtle, 669 

Motive, 561-563, 623 impor- 
tance of, 561 ! momentary, 
581 

Motor response, 346, 407 
Mmchaka^ika, 222—224 
Mrgendra Tantra, 1 39, 173-177. 

Mrlyujit, 671, 573, 574. 
Mrtyukalt, 516. 

Mrtyunjaya, 573, 

Mudgala, 685. 

MudrS, 275, 468, 479, 491, 

545, 660, 666, 010, 612, 
614, 687, 088 

Mukba, 120 
Mukhabimba, 140 
Muktaka, 588 
MuktapTda, 251. 

Mukti, 308 

Mukula, 137, 160, 213. 

Mukunda Kell, 273 
Mula, 142. 
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Muladeva, 227. 

Mulahrada, 588 

Mun., 183, 218 

Mumtraya, 218 

Mum, 279, 477, 495, 508, 310 ■ 
vaicilrya, 349 

Music, 23, 111, 116, 1T9, 121, 
123, 130, 179, 186, 188, 

193, 194, 198, 245, 719 : 
classical, 116 : Indian, 1 16 s 
instrumenlal, 21, 110, 111, 

1 23 • rhythm and tempo of, 
198 * SSmavedic, 116 : techni- 
que of, 116, 119, 1 22 ; theory 
of, 233, 267 local, 110, 
111 

Musical, composition, 108, 111, 

118, 119, 198 expression, 
no: instrument, 111, 122, 
678 - note, 118, 120 : poetic 
composition, 108, 110-112 ' 
wund, 678 : technique, 121 
186 term, 117 value, 128, 
130 

Musulendra, 672 

Mjstic, 613, 620, 632, 680 : 

diagram, 697, 698 ' expe- 
rience, 643 : literature, 659 ' 
meaning, 622 • method, 540 ‘ 
practice, 661, 680 . syllable, 

®6l • system, 322 : worship. 
520, 341. 

Misticism, 693 : practical, 330 
N 

N, 660 

NMa, 22, 83, 463. 490, 496, 
<97, 499, 602-304, 508, 

659 • forms of, 603 


Nadacakra, 142. 

Nada Karika, 173, 175, 176, 502. 
Kadamatra, 639. 

Nadanamatra, 505 
Nadavadin, 503 
KSda— Vina, 22, 

KadopZsani, 73 
Nagabodhi, 149. 

N^nanda, 193 
NagSrjuna, 148—150 
N2^esa Bhatta, 497, 501, 592, 
625, 634, 678. 

Nairmalsa, 345, 389, 393, 394. 
KaiSadha, 125 

NaiySyika, 76, 171, 343, 355, 
358, 382, 383, 397, 413, 
416-417, 419, 432, 434, 

706. ■ 

Nakha PratSpa, 273. 

Kala Vikrama, 196 
NSnaka, 54, 295 
NandT, 181, 222 
Nandi Bbarata, 179, 180 
Nandifcesvara, 179, 566, 692, 

652, 653 : an authority on 
histnonie art, 179 : on music, 
179. 

KandiLesvara Kasika 652. 
Kandikesvara Saivaism, 652. 
Nandisikha Tantra, 690. 
Nanyadeva. 189, 192 
Nara, 295, 591, 603, 643, 630, 
657. 

Naramedha, 492. 

Karasimhagupta, 6, 7, 12. 
NSrasmbaka, 140 
Narasimha Yajvan, 583. 
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NaiSyana I, S86 
TMarSyana II, 686, 

Nsrsyana Kantha, 1 7 %, 176 
Narendra, 238. 


NTlamata Fui3na, 148, 150. 
Nila NSga, 160 
NrlapatSka, 669 
Nila Parana, 148, 150. 


Nataka, 113, 220. 

Nsthanavaralna ManjuSa 688. 
Natikd, sixteen types of, 198. 
Nstya, 110, 112-316, 123. 181, 
193 : purpose of, 116. 

NStyScarya, 107. 

ISfdtya Darpana, 236, 241. 
NstyadharmT, 243 
Ndiyalocana, 28. 

NStya Pradipa, 193. 

NStyasSlS, 672 
Nstva Sangraha, 196 
Natya, Sasfra, 10, 22, 66, 67, 69, 
60, 78, 107, 109, 113, 116,‘ 
117, 119, 121, 178, 179, 

181-186, 189-194, 198-200, 
216, 223, 226, 243, 244, 

246, 270, 664, 728 : VyS- 
khyana on the, 193. 

Nstya SCtra, 42. 

NatySytta, 112, 231, 232. 

Nava SahaSnka can ta, 216, 234. 
NavcrakanStha, 472 
NSyaka, 201. 

Nenn Sadhu, 217. 

NepSla MShStmya, 226, 227 
NetraTanlra, 266, 671, 673. 
Netra-Traya, 468, 494, 495. 
Nidarsana, 238. 

Nihilist, 317 * 

Nihihty, 317, 322, 

NySnanda, 645, 640. 

Nila, 150, I 


NimnSsaya, 269. 

NipunatS, 726 
NirSnanda, 646, 646 
Niraftjana, 656, 663. 

Nirlepa, 318. 

Nirmaryada^Stram, 649 
NirupSya, 277. 

Niruttara, 668 

NiTvSna, 316 : conception of, 317. 
Niryukta, 120, 121 
NisSlana Tantra, 606 
NiSknySnanda, 476, 647, 648. 
NisvSsa, 140, 

Nil! Kalpa Taru, 270, 

NitisSra, 98, 100-102, 128. 

Niti Pataka, 229 
Nitya, 663-667, 669, 674, 676, 
696. 

Nilya Cakra, 697. 

Nitya Krdaya, 669 
NityaklinnS, 669 
NilySSodasikSmava, 486, 648, 663, 
666, 566-671, 674-576, 684, 
586, 588, 689. 

NityStanlra, 640, 567, 

Niiyotsava, 686 
Niyama, 636, 636, 538 
Niyali, 307, 376, 4 33, 434, 440, 
444, 515, 657, 558, 001, 
602 ' laii'of, 433, 440, 444 ' 
sphere of, 667, 668 : spl'tf 
tic^ond, 567. 

Kijati Taltva, 318. 



■?Con-!5Sthete, 248 
■Non-dualisUc sys'em, 442 
Kon-dualisUc Tantra, 44 
Not-being, 79, 436, 457 
Xot-I, 672, 

Kot-sslf, 667, 672 
TCrpSvalr, 270 
Krsimha, 584. 

'Nrtta, 11 3-1] 5, 193 purpose of, 
115 

■Nrtta K2vya, 109, 113, 114, 118, 
121, 123 

■Nrttaptcra or Nrttavara, 252 
Nuttara, 638 

Nyaya, 44, 319, 435, 436 : philo- 
sophy, 584 ; system, 39 
■Nyayamandana, 588 
Ky'Sya Manjari, 250 
NySya-VaiseSika, 633 

o 

O, 656, 663, 667. 

Object, 347, 366, 385, 393, 393, 
398, 399, 402, 406, 413, 
429, 433, 495, 505, 513-515, 
527, 531, 633, 664 t external, 
393, 403, 404, 409, 410, 
422, 439, 683, 708 : illumi- 
nahle, 402 . illominalion of 
‘be, 407 ; internal, 708 : limi- 
‘od> 369 : manifested, 403 * 
■nanifeslcdness of the, 401 • 
represented, 423 

Obscuration, 356, 443, 460, 672 ; 
force of, 372 : power of, 356, 

357, 371, 440, 673 -principle 

of, 675 
Om. 166 


Omnipotence, 86, 344, 346, 348, 
428, 643, 676, 680, 700. 
Omnipotent, 363, 641. 
Omniscience, 347, 428, 680, 700 
third aspect of, 347. 
Omniscient, 363 

Outline of religious literature, 1 39. 

P 

Pada, 79, 117, 573 
Pada, 94, 95, 130, 645 
Padaniryutta, 120, 121 
Padsrthapravesa Nimava Tlka, 
28, 38 

Padataditaka, 114, 231 
Paddhati, 172, 173. 

Padmagupta, 13, 234 
Fadmananda 164 
Padma Prttbhrtaka, 222. 

Fadoccaya, 223, 

PaduLodaya, 273. 

Pam, 664, 670—672, 674 • nega- 
tion of, 671 . theory of, 671. 
PaisacT, 225. 

PaiStI, 616. 

Pakhanddpajapa, 176. 

Fallava dynasty, 235. 

Pain, 643 

PSnala Rasa, 642, 713 
PancamakSra, 491, 614. 
Pancarthakrama padavT, 494 
Panca satika, 469, 471, 474-476, 
512, 521, 644, 548. 
Pancavttha, 279, 468, 486, 491, 
494, 495, 510, 511, 527, 

529 

Fanca\3ha cakra, 528. 

Pancik3, 37, 41 
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FSndavSnanda, 252 
Pandit JagannSiha, 270 
Pandit Ramacanta SannS, 

100 . 

P3nduranga, 687, 688 

PSnmi, 107, 127, 166, 181, 216- 
218, 327,64.2, 562,694, 598, 
699, 626, 626, 628, 662-664, 
661, 666, 667, 674, 708 * 
Sutras of, 626 . system of, 625, 
Para, 80, 295, 666, 691, 664 

Pars, 46, 48-61, 75, 79, 

86, 87, 90, 133, 296, 

321, 331, 482, 487, 490, 

494, 496-499, 602-604, 

606-508, 610, 621, 666, 

669, 684, 691 -693, 697, 
601, 602, 624-626, 630-632, 
636, 637, 664, 665, 657, 

678, 679, 681, 716, 729 

metaphysical conception of, 

679. 

Parabhairava, 661 
Pars KundalinT, 668. 

ParamSdvaita, 260, 462 
Paramalaghu Manju$S, 601. 
ParamSnanda, 594, 621. 

PSramSra SindburSja, 216. 
ParamSrkahSlr, 618, 619 
ParSmais'a, 268. 

ParamSrtba, 71, 

ParamSrtba CarcS 27, 71 
ParamSnha DvSdasikS, 23, 27, 71. 
ParamSriha Saflgraha, 28. 
ParamSrthasSra, 16, 27, 29, 30, 

32, 34, 63-67, 74, 169, 

261 . 


paramsrtbassra Saiigraba, 29. 

ParamSrthasSra Sangraba Vivrti, SO 

ParamSrtbasIra TTkS, 29, 30. 

ParamSrtba sattva, 398. 

Parama Siva, 16, 47, 76, 92, 93, 
278, 327, 328, 334, 354, 

360, 363, 364, 370, 468, 

482, 487, 684. 

Paramesvara, 140, 174, 491, 500. 

ParamopSya, 91. 

FaramokSa Nir^kSrikS, 175. 

ParSnanda, 566, 614, 645-647, 
649. 

ParSnanda Tantra, 668 

Parsnips, 371. 

FarSpara, 295, 206. 601, 697, 

601, 602, 634, 650, 657, 668, 
669. 

PaiS-Prakrti, 716. 

ParS-PratrbhS, 692, 698, 699, 
664, 669, 678,679, 703 
metaphysical signibcance of, 

703. 

Pars pravesikS, 256. 

FaiSlakti, 684. 

ParSsamvid, 46, 61, 270, 316, 
488, 490, 406, 605,607,513- 
616, 618, 624, 629, 637, 

680* aspects of, 618' immanent, 
623* Kaula conception of, 680, 
686* number of forms of the, 
624- realisation of, 537 tranr 
ccndcntal, 623. 

Parasiva, 93, 656, 

ParSstoira, 273. 

ParasurSma, 680 
ParSirunsikS, 3G, 44-46, 6l> 

162, 237, 282, 336, 488, 


94 , 
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553,554, 584, 691-393,601, 
624, 626, 634, 636, 661, 

669, 678, 682, 693 
TardlritnsikS Vivaiana, 3 27, 30* 
34, 44, 47, 56, 76, 78, 174 
334 593,626.669 676, 682. 
687 

Par3trTsikS, 46. 

Paravik, 237, 329, 496,498,679 
Paravisarga, 657 

Pankara, 240, 241. j 

Parimala, 36, 79, 210, 211, 216, 1 
273. 

Panriima, 336, 711. 

Panny3sa, 240. 

Parop(i%a, 91. 

Parvall, 75, 275, 227, 467, 490, 
611 

Panama Panc3sik3, 27, So, 78, 79, 
88-91, 93, 279, 463, 508, 
609, 696,690. 

fea, 497, 604; dependent category 
of, 5o2, 503. 

Pasu, 82, 497, 662. 

Pasupata, 572, 

Puupata Sutra, 654 
PSsupata system, 672. 

PasupramatS, 72. 

PastantT, 47,49, 50, 51, 87, 331, 
494, 496-499, 601-594, 306, 
508.625, 629.630,634, 637, 
678, 679, 681,716,717, 732 
criticism of, 630 gross 678 
Pata, 468. 

Pant,-, 239, 244 
Pacl-sthjnaka, 236 
Pack- Vijaya, 217 


Patafijali, 100, 211, 218, 635, 

638, 625, 626, 692, 693, 

69S 696, 698,700, 701. 

Pati, 497. 

PatiSkara Sathhtta, 168. 

Pentad, 506, 526 basic, 494. 
Pentadic system, 493, 497. 
Perception, 276, 346, 347, 384, 
387, 388, 394, 395, 397, 

404-412, 413, 417, 421,424- 
426, 429, 444, 551, 706, 

730 determinate, 417, 418t 

erroneous, 421, 422: indeter- 
minate, 4]8‘ inner, 421: inter- 
nal, 413' means of, 276, 528' 
i monis'ic Sana theory of, 346' 

Povser of, 380, 468, 494, 70S' 
process involved tn, 41* 
Pratvabhi.te theory of, 392 
senses of, 278, 278, 380, 482, 

1 495, 518,529,557,539,594, 

648, 658, 676 spiritual, 22, 
576 theory of; 384, *305, 410, 
444. 

Philosophy, according to Kaulism, 
558 of grammar, 497. 499, 
625, 628. 630, 636, 70?! 

idealistic, 131 of language, 
499, 601, 592, 706, 707, 716, 
732' of music, 402 . parama- 
dvaila, 260- three hundred and 
s'xty si stems of, 572 : Vedic 
system of, S97. 

Picu BhairaiT, 141, 

P.ndlbandha 116 presentation of, 

lib, 

PlTjo*'!-*. v*l 



Pitha, 281, 468, 479 485, 545- 
JSlandhara, 577; Souihern, 143 
577 : Uuara, 283, 463, 464. 

Pleasure, 362, 364, 670-673, 
673, 676,683 .* ^^eo^i of. 671. 

Ploimus, 631. 

Pluralism, 319. 

Pluralist, 320. 

Poet, 125, 126, 129, 2S6, 71 7- 
721, 723, 725, 727 J actw'ty 
of the, 728 ; bora blind, 731 r 
Gbatabaipara, 98-100, 123 : 
importance of sbc creative 
power in the, 718 : importance 
of the vast intellectual back- 
ground in the, 718 : intellectual 
background necessary in, 721 : 
Kashmirian, 116 : Pratibhsin, 
724: study of the S%siras neces- 
sary for, 727. 

Poetic power, 592, 720, 726 i 

aslbetic conception of the, 591: 
function of the, 726, 

Poetic production, 721— 723, 725— i 
728 ; antecedent condition of 
the, 720 : cause of the, 723 : 
endlessness of the variety of 
724 ; essential qualibcation for 
the, 717: ponerof, 129: powers 
necessary for the, 720 : prac- 
tice of the art necessary for, 
727 ; three factors responsible 
for. 726. 

Poetics, 13, IS, 18, 98, 129, 210. ] 
217, 254, 255, 263, 270, | 
272, 289, 718, 726, 729 I 

Poetry, 81, 113. 203, 215, 717, , 
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726, 727: highest tyoe of, 
126 : mam source of 720 : 
oraacaenled, 233 : su^estire, 
233, 723 : type of, 94, 101, 

Power, 82, 470: of action, 46, 80- 
82, 83, 672 : of annihilation, 
514, 517 : of consciousness, 81, 
87, 483, 306, 508, 642 : of 
creation, 84, 86, 483, 316 ' 
creative, 518: ofdifferentiat’oa, 
343, 632, 705 : of distrimina- 
lioa, 374 : of freedom, 507 : 
indehnable, 615 ' of knower, 
344 : ofknmvledge, 46, 80, 81, 
343, 429" ofinaintenaiice,S14, 
319 5 ^iritual, 21, 22, 25, 
273, 612, 621, 628, 656, 
701 : supernatural, 434 " uni- 
versal, 428, 461 : of will, 40, 
80, 83: Yogic, 47, 649, 724. 

Pracebedaka, 227. 

Pradhsna, 85, 361, 373, 378, 454 
Pradfpa, 626. 

FradojabhSskara, 588. 

Pradymnna Bhatta, 139. 

Fr3gabh3ra, 452, 457 
Prahasana, 235, 249. 

FrajSpati Nandin, 257. 

PrajnSijuna, 159. 

Prakarana, 113, 146, 226, 227, 
242. 

Prakarana Stoira, 27, 38. 

Prakarana Vivarana, 38. 

Prakarl, 117. 

Prakosa, 48, 277, 279, 282, 3.3, 
324, 326, 329-331, 334, 3B3. 
477, 493, 508, SIO. 633, 634. 
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653, 670, 672-675, 692 • 

cakra, 495 ! individual, 326. 
’rakdi'aratha, 263. 

’rakEbatS, 395 

PrakSsa Vimarsamaya, 48, 331, 

439, 672, 716. 

PrakatatEvSda, 394. 

PrakTrnalai Vivarana, 28, 38. 

PiSkrta KEvya, 236. 

Pi^ta Fiaksla, 219 
Prakrti, 63, 86, 317, 318, 320, 

358j 362, 373, 376, 377, 434, 

438, 444, 452-456, 565, 6 73, 

696, 716 
PralSpa, 223 

Pralaya, 310, 353, 355, 357, 423 
Pralayskala, 310, 376, 448. 

Pramsna, 613, 616-518, 533, 

' 646, 706. 

' PramStS, 613, 633, 709. 

‘ Pramalr, 363, 516. 

Prameya, 513, 633. 

Pramiti, 406, 533 
Prana, 72, 247, 485, 486, 636, 

, 645, 646, 657, 658. 

Pi5na KundalikS, 658 
, Prana PramaG, 684. 
j PtanaySma, 636. 

, Prapancottlma, 71. 

f * 

PrasankhyBna, 83, 463, 490, 496, 

^ Prastaracmtamani, 574. 

PiastSvanE, 104, 224, 

^ Prasttana, 109-112, 

Ftasttenaka, 243. 

'>*, PratibhS, 129, 464, 609, 611, 
592,^79, 602-710, 712-726, 

fJB, 729. 73], 732: according 


different types of, 702 : 
endlessness of the variety of, 
724:Kavi, 732 inthcKrama 
system, 703 : in the Pratyabhi- 
jnS system, 704 tmam&st, 698: 
metaphysical conception of, 70 3: 
mystic conception of, 695 : in 
a poet, 700 poetic conception 
of, 679:as poetic faculty, 679: 
presupposition of, 725 

PratihhS CEnakya, 252. 

PrStibhajfiSna, 691, 693-696, 

698-700, 702. 

FiStibha mabSinEna, 702. 

PratijnS Canakya, 187, 241. 

Pratima, ( Nstaka ) 220. 

PratimSmmddha, 241, 

Pratimukba, 120, 

PratifekbS, 120, 121. 

Pratisancara, 658. 

PratlyaraSnoIprekss, 126. 

PratyabhijnS, 7, 15, 43, 146, 

161, 161-163, 166, 264. 

271, 272, 284, 289, 293- 
297, 305, 315, 316, 318, 
325-330, 332, 337, 347, 
350, 354-356, 3f 8, 361, 366, 
369, 374,377-380, 383-388, 
392, 400, 403-405,407-409, 
423,425,426, 429,431-434, 
436, 439, 442, 444,447, 448, 
451,460-462, 489, 497,498, 
543, 582, 599, 602,609, 632, 

690,692, 703, 704,708, 709, 
729. 

PratyabhijnS Datiana, 43 

Pratyabhijfis Hrdaya, 92, 254, 256, 
269, 274. 
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Pratyabhijfis KSrika, 626, 631. 
PralyabhijSS philosophy, 43, 163, 
297, S86. 

PratyabhijnS Psychology, 417. 
PratyabhijnS school, 137,291, 692. 
PratyabhijnS Sutra, 69, 146, 160. 
PratyabhijnS system, 36, 69, 78, 
88-90, 92, 93, 163, 273, 276, 
203, 320, 834, 482, 485, 506, 
626, 643, 600, 606,639, 703, 
704, 707, 731 ; fundamental 
principle of the, 704 
PratyabhijnS Vimarsinl, 32, 34, 35, 
40, 146, 169, 171, 206, 206, 
264, 266, 325, 432, 444. 

PratyabhijnS Vivrti, 146, 
PratyabhijnS Vivrti Vimai4mT, 32, 
43, 146, 191 

PratyabhijflS Vrtti, 146 
FratyabhijnopSya, 276, 278 
PratyabhijnStr, 302 
PratyShSra, 536, 537, 667. 
Pratyavamarsa, 326. 

Pratvupohana, 120, 121. 
Pravarapura, 19, 44. 

Piavarassna, 192, 228. 

Fravelaka, 239 ' vyskhyS, 239. 
PravrttivLjnSna, 386, 398, 399, 
Prerana, 109. 

Presentation, of drama, 116 ; 
dramatic, 621 • method of, 726t 
primary cause of poetic icsihe* 
tic 726 ■ m three arts, 121, 
Priyadarsitel, 193. 

Process, 433' determinate, 408 • 
determinative, 409 t internal, 


402 : of mtroverlion, 668 
psychic, 411, 

PrositS, 99. 

Prosody, 720, 722. 

Pnhvt, 63 

Psychic, 411 'images, 324, 421 
424 t phenomena, 325, 347 ' 
slate, 402 

Psychological, analysis, 666 ' acti- 
vity, 712 ' image, 406 ' move- 
ments, 369 ' phenomenon, 346, 
348, 428 : problems, 417 t 

process, 410 ' theories, 204 
Pudgala, 376 
PujS, 487, 522, 641 
PurSna, 72. 76, 184, 302. 684. 
Punhcalion, 463, 402, 496, 627, 
634 • of the bodies, 666 ■' 
gradual, 620 

Punty, 308, 492 i^aiva eonceplioii 
of, 493, 

Fumamanoralha, 262, 

Pururavas, 36 

Pururavo Vicara, 27, 36, 36, 129, 
243 

Purusa, 63, 63, 68, 86, 31>-319i 
36 2, 36 3, 368, 3 73,375-378, 
393,396, 462-466, 498, 666, 
660, 696 • tattva, 318 

PuruSaparTksS, 189 
PurVB, 4l, 662, 668, 

Pnrva PancikS, 28, 31, 37, 
ParvSpaiTbhavavSda, 431. 
Purvaranga, 193 
POrva S3tra. 31, 32, 3/, 
Puryastaka, 630 
PuspadSsitaka, 242. 
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^utraka, 471, 

Q 

Quality, 334 distinct conception 
of the, 671 ^aiva conception 
of, 673 

Quarterly Journal of the Andhra 
Histoncal Research Society, 189 

R 

R, 657, 661 

R, 630, 633, 657, 660-664 
' R, 650, 656 
' Rsdhsvipralambha, 240. 

RSga, 86, 307, 309, 374, 375, 
602, 661 ! of the SSnkhya, 
309 : tattva of the Saiva, 309 

RSgafeSvya, 112, 113, 

' Righava Vijuya, 252, 

' RaghukSra, 217. 

Raghunatha, 186. 

kaghuvamla, 123, 

Rahasya, 607, 619. 

Rahasya PaficadasikS, 27. fl. 

RShuIa Bhatta, 192 

RijanaLa Lasaka, 45, 553 

RSjanaka LaksmlrSma, 46. 

Rajanaka Nllakantha, 45. 

I^as, 354, 377, 378, 381, 393. 
6S3, 671, 673, 674. 

RajatSja, 261, 262. 

SSja&khara. 129, 216, 218, 224, 
232, 238, 241-244, 260, 720, 
726-729, 731. 

Rajatarangrat, 137, 154, 192, 196, 
237 

Raksasa— Kavya, 219 . 

Rakia, 141. 

RaktS, 470, 471, 475 


RaktakSlT, 476, 514, 547. 

RSma, 134, 220, 229, 243. 
RSmSbhudaya, 236. 

Rsma Carita, 251. 

RSmacarita Sarma, 94. 

RSmagupta 54. 

RSma Kantha, 158, 174, 502 
Rsmakrida, 109. 

RsmakiSna Kavt, 251. 

RamSpati Misra, 94, 96, 97, 100. 
l^mayana, 220. 

RSmSyana Kathtt Sara, 270. 
RSmila, 224. 

RamyadevSiSrya, 72. 

RSnaka, 114, 116. 

Rasa, 42, 57, 68, 107, 110, 113, 
114, 196, 196, 199, 220, 224, 
289, 642, 728- Bibhatsa, 104: 
Karuna, 239, 246 • Raudra, 
220, 228 •• Ssnta, 244 • l^rngS- 
ra, 104, 123, 229, 230, 234, 
239, 244, 246, 621. theory 
of, 16, 270 : Vira, 228. 

Rasagangadbara, 270, 726. 
Rasaka, 109, 112, 240. 

Rssaksnka, 240. 

Rasamabodadhi, 579, 580. 
Rasikanmjant, 588^ 

RatnSkara, 193, 216. 

Ratnsloka, 589. 

RatnatnalS, 549. 

Ratna Traya, 174, 376. 

RatnSvalT, 193, 245, 

Raurava ( Tantra ), 140, 170. 
RaudrT, 630. 

RSvana, 134, 220, 246, 626. 
Ravana^unTya, 215. 
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RSCya mukuja, 216, 

Realistic idealism, 291, 298, 320, 

321, 705. 709, 710, 730. 
Reality, 83, 88, 91, 278, 322, 

434, 491, 527, 668, 569, 664, 
696, 643, 672, 697, 708 : 
higliest, 71, 160, 216, 313. 

322, 336, 337, 606, 608, 
671, 618, 637, 686, 696 : 
immersion in the, 313 : mystic 
conception of the, 672 t reali- 
sation of the, 668, 680, 671 : 
spiritual, 663 : supreme, 623 : 
ultimate, 323, 336, 566. 

Reason, 702 • fallacious, 636 : 

psychological, 409, 

RecaLa, 185. 

Recollection, 409, 427 1 of putpose, 
239. 

Recognition, 294,* 298, 299, 303, 
304, 682 t complex, 316 : 
condition o^ 300. 

Reflection, 374, 389, 396, 402, 
404, 406, 410, 411, 439, 

483, 506, 609, 618, 688, 

708 : selfproducted, 623 ; 
theory of, 402. 

Relation, 707 ~ causal, 277, 306, 

434, 435,437, 463, 694,726- 
of causality, 414 * of cause and 
effect, 372, 433 s conscious, 

435, 437 : of effectability, 429, 
430 • of identity, 363, 417, 
437, 618, 861, 670, 677 : 
of inherence, 503, 640 t of 
knoii'abiUty, 389, 401, 403, 
414, 429 : objective, 483, 


629 : sex, 623 : sexual, 610 
spiritual, 618! subject-object 
401, 420, 434, 436. 
Religion, 7, 11, 448, 449, 617, 
550, 557, 659, 666, 605, 6101 
polytheistic, 148. 

Religious, belief, 617 ! ceremony, 
719 ‘ formula, 668, 687 ri- 
tual, 606, 688 ! symbol, 662, 
Remembrance, 299, 325, 326, 328, 
347, 418, 420-423, 425-427, 
646,704-706,730 charactenstic 
consciousness of, 419 * characte- 
ristic feature ol^ 419' phenome- 
non of, 34 7, 4 1 7, 418, 426, 
447 ■ power of, 345-347, 632, 
706 tproblem of, 347, 

Reproduction, 423. 

Residual trace, 87, 324, 326, 330, 
360, 378, 420, 486, 631, 
646, 706, 714, 716, 730. 

Rgveda, 224, 

Ritual, 16, 462, 477, 491-493, 
672, 697, 606, 607, 614, 
618-620, 701 : external, 606, 
607 : Kaula, 662 ' Kauhe. 
661 ! Kaulika, 676, 677 • 
monistic ^aiva, 294 • lehB’®"®* 
605, 606 : secret, 608-610, 
616, 618 : V'edic,£486, 492. 
661, 619. 

^uvimarsint, 272, *486,f670, 

Rovindaka, 117. 

Rudra, 17, 44, 141, 177, 630, 
672, 731. ! 

Rudra Kali, 469, 616-518 ^ 

RudiSksa, 21. , 
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Rudra Raudresvari, 511, 630. 
Rudrata, 126, 217. 

Rudra YSmala ( Tantra ), 44, 46, 
76. 143, 282, 467, 470, 

662-556, 666, 668, 571, 

590, 692, 642. 

RQpabheda, 568. 

Rupaka, 109, 112, 113 
Ruru, 141 
Rurubbeda, 142 
Ruyvata, 251, 263. 

S 

662, 663. 

S, 662, 663. 

S, 662, 663. 

Sabda, 486, 497, 508. 

^abda Brahma, 498, 626, 628. 
^abda Kalpadruma, 65-68. 
Sabdslankara, 126, 

Sabdana, 48. 

Sabdartha Cintamam, 143. 
Sadadhva, 89, 565 


Sahrday aloha Locana, 33. 
Sahrdayalva, 649. 

Saindhava, 243, 

Saindhavaka, 228, 240, 244. 

^iva, 4-6, 8, 46, 53, 62, 63, 76, 
132, 133, 143, 161, 166, 177, 
224, 227, 237, 278, 289, 303, 
310, 317, 329, 333, 413, 428, 
466, 488, 561, 557, 666, 592, 
601, 611, 610, 626, 628, 630, 

■ 638, 659, 661, 662, 673, 675, 
680, 696 : Agamm literature, 
633 • dualist, 167, 171, 172, 
456, 502-504 * dualislic, 503, 
504 : monism, 8, 138, 260 : 
philosophy, 18, 37, 53, 138, 
254, 290, 690, 641, 716 : 
ritual, 63, 271 ; sect, 20, 22, 
259 : tantras, 284 f tantric 
tradition, 134 t theory of karma, 
53 

^aivSgama, 23, 28, 53, 62, 63, 


Sadardha, 600, 603. 

Sadardha SSstra, 296, 

SadSsiva, 82, 86, 365-370, 498, 
625, 634, 672, 673, 687. 
Sadjisna Bharata, 178 
Saduktikarnlmrta, 217. 

SadvidyS, 314, 368-370, 536, 
699, 700, 732. 

Sadyojyoti, 168, 170, 171, 175. 
Sahasra, 139. 

Sshitya Datpana, 98, 109, 240, 
270. 

Sahrdaya, 200. 

Sabrdaya Daipapa, 199, 200. 
Sahrdavnloka, 210. 


132-135, 214, 280, 352, 484, 
551, 577, 598, 603, 611, 637, 
716 r dualistic, 16S ■ dualistic 
school of, 362 : dvaita, 63 : 
dvai^tdvaita, 63 ’ monistic, 
610 ! non-duahstic school of, 
352 . original, 551. 

^aivaism, 13, 16, 43, 46, 62, 
138, 143, 147, 150, 166, 
260-263, 273, 285, 297, 466, 
546, 550, 573, 574, 597, 606, 
606, 669, 670, 680, 705 : 
dualistic, 149, 260, 642, 660 : 
dualistic school of, 456 : dualis- 
lic-cumrmonistic, 12, 650 t 
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dualistic-cum*monis(tc school of, i Sam^na, 645. 647 


137 * monistic, 260, 488, 636, 
693 : monistic school of, 137. 
Sakala, 310. 
s'skbs, 120, 121. 

Ssksadupaya, 91, 690, 692. 

^Sfcla, 4, 6, 63, 160, 294, 312, 
313, 468, 490, 566, 606, 689, 
690, 692 : system, 488. 
^iktabbSSya, 4, 5. 

Saktasiddhas, 493, 629, 530 
iSakti, 8, 41, 43, 80, 84, 274, 
282, 296, 344, 364, 366, 439, 
463, 467, 468, 470, 482, 488, 
490, 631, 542, 567, 570, 583, 
V 590-593, 393-599, 602, 603, 
608,610,611, 616, 617, 619, 
622, 623, 636, 642, 643, 

649-661, 654, 657, 661, 670, 
677, 687, 700, 720, 723, 726, 
726, 728, 729 : nirodha, 497. 
Sakticakra, 142. 

Saktlja, 310, 358, 368 
Sakti KundalmT, 658. 

Saklij^ta, 306, 466, 469, 661. 
SSktism, 491, 492 ! characteristic 
ieatures of, 491. 

^aktisvSmin, 260. 

S3ktopSya, 91, 92, 277, 283, 284, 
461, 634, 690, 69] 
BaktySnanda, 475, 647. 

Salvation, 71, 308, 311,454,558* 
cause of, 658. 

SamSdhi, 26, 72, 396, 637, 564, 
688, 645, 719 : aiiatireka 
turiysma 666 : nirvikalpa, 
363 s nirvyutthsna, 88. 
Samadbrta tulSputan>3y.-i, 366.367. 


Samaralba, 263. 

SamXsokti, 217 
Samavakara, 718 
S3ma\eda, 224, 

SamSiem, 312, 313. 

Sama^'a Mstrka, 269, 270 
Samay5, 347. 

Samayt, 471, 473. 

SSmba PancasikS, 501. 

Samba PaucasikS TTkS, 256, 237. 
Sambara, 667. 

SSmblwa, 53, 160, 277, 283, 
284, 294. 310, 312, 338, 
468, 485. 543, 606, 607, 
680, 690 : mSiga, 315, 607. 
^mbbavasiddha, 495, 529, 530 
StmbliavopSya, 90, 91, 277, 461, 
j 483, 690-692. 702 : h-gbest 
phase of the, 606. 
Sambbunstba, 12, 16, 89, 144, 
145, 440, 489, 550, 577, 

583, 591, 602, 691. 

SambSra, 442, 468, 482, 483, 
404, 496, 508, 513 

SamhSrakSlr, 515, 316. 
Sammobana ( Tantra }, 574. 
SamskSra, 299, 324, 326, 328, 
350, 376, 378, 419-421, 

423, 424, 452. 634, 645, 

705. 

SainsTSti, 234, 233. 

Samudra Datta, 242. 

Samvarto, 134. 

Samvid, 52, 83, ^84, 210, 

493, 510, .518, 522, 623, 

530, 541, 596, 597, 627, 
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644, 645, ero, 681, ?01, 
709 • gTossihcation of, S39 : 
pars, 321 • Pum’i, 321 : 

unafEected, 323 » uivcooditwucd, 
523 

SamvidullSsa, 273 
Sattivit Praksia, 209, 210. 
Sarovitsvabteva 468 
Samvrti, 399. 

SamyS, 121, 

Sanatkum^ra SamhilS, 556, 568. 
Sancara, 658. 

Sandhi, 236, 240. 

Sandhystara Nandin, 251. 
Sandhyanga, 238, 239, 241, 728. 
Sandhyantata, 238. 

SangamSditya, 135, 136 j 

SanghStalSvya, 99, 101, 

Sa-gtta, 193. 

Sangtta RatiClara, 270 
Sankara, 94, 96, 97, 101, 191, 
152, 174, 291, 361, 383, 

444, 532, 634. 

SSnkara BhSSya, 432. 

SankarScarya, 4, 151, 153, 134, 
442,376. 

Sankara Digvijaya, 4, 5, 151 
SankarSnanda, 567. 
Sankaranandana, 168, 171, 970 
Sankara K.3si, 580-582. 

Sankara Varman, 216 
Sankara Vijaya, 4. 

SankhacakrSdyankanaprSyascuta, 

588 

Sankhadhara, 262. 

SSnkhya, 46, 31, 63, 67, 68, 309, 
317-320, 352, 354, 358, 361, 


362, 373, 374, 376-379, 
392-395, 400, 431, 434, 

436, 437, 438, 462-455, 
510, 672,668.671,673, 693, 
696, 711 • theory of creation, 
361. 

SSnkhya KarikS, 629. 

^ankuka, ( Sri ) 196-199, 231. 
Sannati kSetra, 688 
SanntpSia, 121. 

SantSna, 140. 

Sapiakotlsvara, 588. 

Saptasatl, 589. 

Sara, 137 

Saradsianaya, 90, 195, 270. 
Ssradstilaka, 570 
Saranni^, 176, 

Sara Sangraha, 213, 214. 

Satavilla, 546. 

Sardhaiatika, 476, 512, 521. 
&rngadeva, 193. 

S'srngadbara, 224. 

SarvacSra Hidaya, 618 
Sarvadarfana Sangraha, 43, 146, 
147, 163, 172, 177, 271, 304, 
I Sarva.iianouara, 668. 

I Sari’amangals, 142, 569. 

Sarva s:na, 250. 

SarvStma Siva, 1 76 
Sarva Varman, 525, 226. 
Sarvavlramata, 668. 

Sastra Paramarsa, 147, 163, 257, 
258. 

Sataka, 229 : period, 229. 
SatSnanda, 251. 

Sata^okT, 689. 

SatkStyavSda, 431, 439, 436. 
Satta, 277, 340, 411, 672, 674. 
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Sat(a].a, 24i, 

Sattarka, S34, S3B, S38 

Sattva, 247, 248, 354, 374, 377, 
378, 380, 381, 383, 308, 389, 
671, 673-676. 

Sl^tlvika BliSva, 246, 247. 

SSUviLsblilnaya, 248. 

Saubl)Sg]’abh!iskara, 566-589. 

SaubbSgya candrodaya, 688, 

Saundarya LaharT, 162. 

SauTabhcya, 140, 177. 

Sausuka, 214. 

Sautrabbssya, 588. 

SautrSnlika, 305. 

Savara, 647. 

SSyana, 611. 

Self, 48, 81, 87, 272, 273, 276, 
277, 208, 302, 306, 307, 309, 
314, 317, 320, 321, 326-328, 
333-336, 342, 369, 360, 363, 
366, 366, 372, 376, 377, 386, 
393, 394, 401, 410, 417, 439, 
453, 466, 609, 620, 636, 641, 
664, 694, 607, 606, 607, 609, 
619, 621,639, 643, 646,647, 
649, 667, 672,682,688, 702, 
730 ! cognising, 41 1, 417 s 
extrovert form of the, 646 r 
unmanent, 649 ■ individual, 
276, 278, 303, 304, 306-308, 
310, 320, 323-326, 333, 336, 
346. 363, 366, 367,381,423, 
424, 441, 446, 461, 661, 683; 
( limitation of, 353 ) = limited, 
83, 307, 348, 440 f objeetiw 
content of the, 647 s permanent 
418 : pure 621,623, 613, 619. 

realisation of. SIS- recognition 


of the, 639 s remembenng, 
424-426 ' self-luminous, 
403-405, 426 ” si^reme, 303. 
304 : theory of the permanence 
of the expenencing, 417: think- 
ing, 434 : transcendental, 649 • 
true, 83, 683 • true nature of 
the, 496 : universal, 47, 49, 
276, 278, 294, 302, 303, 
326-328, 333, 343, 344, 346, 
353, 366, 368, 359, 361, 362, 
364-366, 368. 369, 371-373, 
375, 382, 384, 387, 402, 440, 
461, 519,671. 730 •( activity 
of the, 362 : aspects of the, 361, 
362 : power of the 368, 381» 
362, 371 ). 

Self-arrogalion, 446, 448, 461. 

Sclf-aivareness, 685, 666 ■po^vet 
of, 666, 

Self-consciousness, 80, 86, 313, 

326-330, 360, 363, 398, 399, 
419, 506,611,621, 623, 634, 
630, 640, 641, 685, 686 : 
Cham of momentary, 396 : 
poiver of, 660. stream of 
momentary, 398, 399. 

Self-luminosity, 413, 672, 706 

SelfTceogniuon, 299, 302-306, 

369, 635. 

ScroivOTvel, 602, 660, 661 • 

661# 

Sensation, 398, 399. *05, 407, 
408, 410, 418, 422 -. 
sent, 648. 

Sensationalist, 398 

Sense. 83, 380. 397, 402. 614. 
664, 660 :-contact, 394, 4 » 
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612, 694 ! rclemal, 320, 404, 
528, 618, 683, 698 : internal, 
87, 618, 628, 618, 622, 683, 
698 s-organ, 396, 402, 403, 
406 • optical, 404 s ( senses ) 
of perception, 86. 

Sense-perception, 299, 694. 

Sensibility, 616. 

Sentient, 384 tattvas, 363. 

Sesa, 10, 32 . Muni, 63 : new, 11. 

Setubandha, 228, 684, 686, 688. 

SeK-hie. 663, 668 : spiritual aspect 
of the, 659, 660 

Sex.-union, 618, 6l4, 620, 622, 
663, 687. 

Sher Shah, 96. 

Shn Kantha Kaula, 46 

Siddha, 134, 140, 164, 196, 274, 
468, 544, 579, 683, 619 s five 
types of, 468 

SiddhS, 64, 134, 275. 

Siddhaguru, 170. 

SiddhSnta, 20, 22, 168, 169, 178, 
557. 

SiddbSnta Kaiunudi, 218 

Siddli3nta ^aiva, 497, 498. 

Siddh3nla Saivaisni, 497, 498. 

Siddhanta school, 177. 

SiddhS tantra, 649. 

Siddha Yogirit, 284, 49 1 

Siddha>ogisvarImata, 649 — 552, 
664, 666, 668, 571, 610. 

Siddha^ogTsv an Tantra, 650, 651. 

Sidhi, 17, 689. 

Siddhi Slrasvata, 143. 

Sidgaka, 109, 110. 

SikhiStaka, 143, 


Sillai, 646. 

S'llpata, 109, 111-113 
Simha Varman, 235, 

Sin, 661, 609, 615, 622. 

Sindhu, 240 
S'lrascheda, 143, 

S'lsupSla Vadha, 125 
S’nikanthScSrya, 480, 481. 
Situation, 714, 716, 717 s ethical, 
714. 

S'lva, 6-9, 12-16, 41, 43, 64, 72, 
76, 80, 82-84, 88, 89, 93, 
136, 147, 148, 161, 166, 188, 
225, 227, 237, 260, 274, 277, 
280, 282, 283, 295, 309, 310, 
331, 334, 353, 358, 362'365, 
369, 370, 443, 430, 487, 463, 
467, 470 474,488-490, 496, 
608, 519, 642, 666, 572, 684, 

686, 688, 690, 591, 692, 595, 
597, 598, 602, 603, 608, 610, 
611,622,623,636,639, 643, 
649-651, 664, 657, 670, 677, 

687, 688, 691, 696, 697, 700, 
701 : anSsrita, 80, 89, : five 
aspects of, 495 1 five faced, 537. 
fi\e faces of, 496, 611 ; five 
limiting powers of the, 474 : 
form of, 519 t mythical concep- 
tion of the five faces of, 496 : 
philosophy, underlying the my- 
thical conception of the third 
eye of, 573 : southern face ofi 
672 : southern mouth of, 573 ; 
third e>e of, 573. 730 : three 
eyes of, 495, 608 s top mouth 
of the five faced, 652, 557. 
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^ivadanda, BB8. 

i^ivadrsti, 36, I3S, 146, 160-162, 
164, 20B, 291, 293, 370, 

488, 543, 626. 
Sivadistyslocana, 28, 36, 294. 
.^ivSnanda, 274, 273, 280, 281, 
463-467, 471, 4 72, 475, 

480, 481, 647, 348, 570. 
Sivarasa, 653, 690, 616, 

SivatStri, 263. 

^ivasaktyavinSbhlCva Stofra, 28,31, 
Sivastava, 586. 

Stvastuti, 689, 

SivasOtra, 149, 153-165, 157, 
160, 161, 204, 255, 285, 

293, 329. 

Siva SStra VSrtika, 159. 

^tva SQtra VunarlmT, 266. 

^iva SvSmm, 216, 216. 

Siva Tantra, 139, 

Siva Tanu Ssstra, 168 
Siva tattva, 363. 

Sivayogui, 269, 

SkandaySmala, 668, 671. 

Skill, unacquired, 729 : unlearnt, 
729. 

Slesa, 99, 126, 232, 234. 
SleSavyatireka, 234. 

Sloka Sangraba, 228, 

Smrti, 274, 584, 609, 632: s'akti, 
346. 

Smrifiattva, 638. 

Sn’tna, 522. 

Soma, 144, 146, 661, 684. 

Somadeva, 228, 647, 

SotnSnanda, 36, 45, 56, 136-137, 
146, 147, 160-162, 204, 213, 


214, 237, 265, 291, 293, 

297, 370, 440, 465, 466, 
476, 481, 488-490, 494, 

497-499, 602, 606,343, 633, 
591, 692, 399, 600, 624- 
626. 628, 629, 634, 692, 

693, 703, 716, 

SomaiSja, 466, 472, 473, 

Soma Sambbu, 177. 

Somayajna, 587. 

Song, 108, 113-115, 118-122, 
124, 193, 194 : 5sSrifa { of 
four types, ) 120. 

Soul, 307, 353, 397, 398, 400, 
441, 466, 612 ' individual, 
354, 366, 357, 627 664, 

667 ; liberation of, 450 • 
universal, 664, 

Sound, 606, 608, 635 • articulate, 
508 inarticulate, 508 mani- 
festation of the, 652, 

Sound-Absolute, 499, 626, 627, 
678, 679, 711, 716 

Space (Dik), 322, 351 ■ bmilalton 
of, 276. 

Spanda, 29, 160, 294, 296, 329, 
489, 622, 634 . branch, 266, 
289 : literature, 329 system, 
156, 256 

Spanda KSnkS, 155-168, 161, 

196, 204, 263, 236, 622. 

Spandsmrta, 166, 

Spanda Nimaya, 13, 136, 1S6, 

106, 210, 266, 266, 266. 

Spanda PradlpikS, 66, 157. 

Spanda Sandoha, 166, 266, 256, 
266. 



Spanda Sarvasva, 1B6, 204. 

Spanda Sutra, 155, 15? 

Sparla, 659, 662 

Speech, 624, 626, 629 " aspects of 
494, 49?’, 498, 501, 502, 604, 
626 : dmne, 133 i fifth 
aspect of, 502 five aspects of, 
498, 565, 625, 630 : 

four aspects of, 501 four stages 
of, 681 : highest aspect of, 502, 
626, 626, 629, 630 : Itteraluic 
on the aspects of, 626' successive 
forms of, 681 • three aspects of, 
498, 501. 

Sohota, 497, 608, 717, 732. 
SphurattS 329, 634, 

Srlcatra, 163, 566, 687 * worship 
of, 664, 

SiTcandra, 12. 

Sri HarSa, 193, 194, 

^rtharsa Dlhsita, 670. 

^rl IndurSja, 213, 214 
Srikantha, 20, 21, 135, 139, 163, 
174 671, 599, 600. 

Srikantha Bhatra, 159. 

Srlkan^hesa, 258 
^Tikan^hi, 143, 671 
i^rlnatha, 136, 166, 214 
^rTpHr\a ^3stra, 17, 28, 44, 552 
festlktabhlBya, 588. 

Srhara, 228, 

SrfigSrv PrakSsa, 99, 219. 
Sriigjraralha, 262, 263. 

Srng3ra RatnSkara, 270, 

SrSd, 442, 468-470. 482, 483, 
404, 496, 508, 510, 513 • 
dasj, 310. 

SistikHi, 279, 476, 813, 521. 


Stage, 107, 112-115, 122-124. 
198; fully constructed, 718 s 
manager, 241 • presentation, 
113, 116, 118, 123, 124. 
Stava CimSmani, 174 263-257, 
268 

Sthiti, 442, 468, 470. 482, 483, 
494, 496, SOB, 510, 513, 514, 
516, 566 

Sthttikalr, 476 
Sthitin^alSlT, 514—516, 

Stimulus, 324, 347, 403, 420 • 
external, 308, 333, 346, 386, 
418, 422 • internal, 308 
Stir, first, 728 ' original, 501, 666 
particular, 642 ' third, 728 • 
universal, 642, 

Stotra, 9, 23, 28, 29, 39. 41, 70, 
f’2, 73, 151, 211, 465, 477, 
478, 485, 556 
StoirSvalr, 163. 

Subandhu, 216, 228, 231, 232. 
SubhagSnanda, 569, 570, 591, 
Subhaganandanatha, 670, 674-576 
SubhSsita BhSskaranka, 588. 
SubboSitSvalr, 228, 232. 

Subhaia ( Datta ) 261, 562. 
Subject, 347, 363, 385, 393, 395, 
398.402,413.495, 606, 607^ 
513-616, 618, 519, 631. 664, 
666 • dreaming, 631, 632 : 
essential nature of tbr, 63o : ’ 
four slates of the, 686 * highest, 
612, 667, 668, 687 : illumin- 
ing, 402 ■ individual, 81, 87 
498. 502-604, 608, 516, 628, 
529, 636, 645, 661, 675, 679, 
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68/ s inner, 468 : ( limiting 
condition of the, S04 ) knotving 
663, 707 ; limited, 82, 86, 
369, 502, 603, 60S, 606, 

615, 618, 619, 639, 694, 656, 
66/, 684 : momentariness of 
the, 403 • permanent, /04 : 
remembering, 424 • universal, 
82, 400, 506, 619, 62/-629, 
632. 

Subjective idealism, 319. 
Subjectivist, 389, 429 
S'uddbabrabmavSdm, 439. 

Suddba FiakS^, 386. 

I^uddba PramStr, 529. 

Buddha PuruSa, 3/9. 

Buddha VidyS, 86, 309, 3/6, 620. 
Suddhi, 492 s conception of, 493. 
S'odraka, 222, 224, 226. 
^udralakathS, 224. 

SukHI, 4/6, 621 
S'ukSnanda, 689. 

Sufcha, 6/1, 6/3-6/6. 

SCksma, ( Tantra ), 139, 656. 
snksmtr, { VSk ) 482, 494, 496, 
49/, 499, 601, 602, 604, 

508. 

SGksm3-KundaIinT-S'akti, 698. 
SnkSroa Sankara Vijaya, 4. 
SnktimuktSvall, 216, 218, 232, 

238. 

Sumati, 145, 64/, 648, 683, 
SumukhT, 120. 

Sunands, 120. 

Sundara Misra, 192, 
SundarThrdaja, 674. 

^un%a, 638-640, 646, 646, 660, 


S'finya Fram9<i, 638, 639, 684. 
S'nnyavSdTn ( Bauddba ), 630, 
Suprabha, 140 

Supreme, 303, 304, 316, 441, 408, 
632; 688 " hvc aspects of the, 
498 : thought, 668. 

SurS, 653 
Sura, 6/8. 

SHra Hatha, 6 78. 

Sure^varScarya, 161. 

SCryaratba, 263. 

SCrya S’ataka, 234, 

SustimnS, 601, 636, 683, 607, 
608, 612,613, 619,623, 647, 
649, 669, 689, 

Susupti, 333 
Snta SamhilS, 1 72, 

Suvrtta Tilaka, 270. 

Svacchanda, 133, 139, 141, 167, 
168. 

Svacchanda Tantra, 138, 139, 266, 
571, 673 

Svacclianda ( Vsmala ), 141, 
Svapna, 333. 

Svapna DasUnana, 241. 

Svapna V5savadatl»i, 220, 238 
Svara, 1 10, 664 
SvorOp5kh>Sli, 371, 441. 
Svalanira, 143, 624, 67.6. 
Svatantresa, 3/8, 

SvStanIrja, 128, 120, 327-320, 
482, 609,611,521, 640. r>‘'7, 
628, 632, 634, 648, 670. 077, 
602. 730. 

SvStantna sSkti, 302, 307, 32^, 
340, .349, 391, 439, 483, <*28. 
066. CD2, 702. 70B : 
fif 340. 340. 
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SvStanlryasamvU S'aliti, 482 

SvSlanttyavSda, 277, 329. 

SvatnStSma Svalnln, 73, 74, 274 

S\ 3 lmaparSmarla, 257, 258, 260, 
691, 716. 

SvSvambhuva, 140. 

S7Scaalata, 25 1. 

System, 275, 280, 290, 297, 298, 
316, 318, 319, 334, 416 : 
dualisUc, 298, 498 : idealistic, 
514 ! monistic, 298, 498, SIV 
non-vedic, 291 S vedic, 291. 

T 

Taittirfya Aranyaka, 495 

•Kla, 118, 121, 185, 186, 197. 

TSlaDipiiS, 197, 198. 

Tamas, 354, 377, 378, 381, 393, 
673, 674. 

Tandu, 180 

Tairaatra, 85, 381. 

Tantra, 12, 19, 31, 37, 41, 44, 
45, 32,_ 54, 80, 134, 135, 
138-140, 143, 145, 153, 162, 
167-169, 177, 264, 260, 283, 
284, 372, 484, 546, 560, 
552, 555, 655, 556, 663, 
666, 569-676, 681, 684, 

590, 593, 604 ' dvaita, 12 ' 
eigbtcen dvaitsdvaita, 572 1 
essence of aU, 650 J monistic, 
161, 267. 846, 583 1 sixly- 
four ( Advaiia ) 566, 674 - 
sixty firtb, 516 : "Ssmala, 553, 
Tantra BhaiiavT, I4l, 

Tantrabheda, 368. 


Tantrltloba, 3, 8, 10, 16, 16, 18, 
20, 27, 30, 31, 33-35, 40-42, 
44, 46, 47, 62, 64, 55, 63, 
71, 72, 73, 76, 78, 134, 139, 
UO, 143-145, 162, 165, 166, 


169, 

171, 

209, 

237, 250, 

254, 

261, 

262, 

266, 269, 

271, 

279, 

280, 

291, 294, 


295, 316, 354,402,440,443, 
461, 462, 465, 466, 469, 480, 
487, 490, 510, 612, 613, 

522, 533, 543, 547, 550, 

656, 576, 690, 691, 593, 

599, 604, 607, 610, 614, 

622, 643, 646, 652, 661, 669, 
677, 678, 682, 687, 691. 

693, 695. 

Tanttgloka Viveka, 263 

TantratSja, 471, 521, 649, 563, 
570, 574—676; recognised part 
of tbe, 575. 

TantrasadbhavaiSsana, 583. 

TantraiSta, 27, 32, 35, 42, 47, 55, 
75, 165, 166. 

TantravatadhanikS, 27, 33, 42, 
66, 76, 92 

Tantrika or Tantric, 20, 23, 31, 
169, 10 1, 285, 363, 603 : 
creed, 153 ; lore, 146, 604 s 
luciaiure, 132: period, 31, 
132 : pbilosopby, 20, 131 : 
practice, 153 : Saivaism, 148, 
150 • Saixa ritual, 161 : school 
133, 646'(rourlli, 346), sjsicm, 
41 ; thought, 132, 253. 

Tanlroccaya, 27, 42. 

1 Tantrottara, 568. 
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Tapana, 683. 

TSpasa VatsarSja, 238, 239. 

TSrScandra, 94, 96, 97. 

TarS SrgdharS Siotra, 216. 

Tarka, 536, 702. 

Tattva. 40, 53, 68, 79, 89, 316, 
318, 352-364, 367, 362, 364, 
365, 368, 369, 371-374, 380, 
572, 573, 668 ■ impure, 363 
pure, 353 sentirnt, 358. 

Tattva EodhinT, 218. 

TattvSdhva FrakSsika, 28, 40 

’Tattvaloka, 211. 

Tattva PraktEsa 177. 

Tattva Prakasikti, 176. 

Tattvasambara, 567. 

Tattva Sangraha, 176— 177 

Tattva Traya Nirnaya, 176 

Tattvokti Kola, 729 

Tauta, 244 

TavalakSropaniSad, 323. 

Teacher, 275, 470, 471 : 

Agamic, 14 chief characteristic 
olj 672 * Kaulic, 16 ' line of, 
651, 576. 

Tennyson, 26 

Test, 607, 613. 

Theatre ( fully constructed ), 672. 

Theatrical convention, 243. 

Theory, 291, 313, 392, 414,' 416 * 
of all-inclusive universal cons- 
ciousness, 321 : atomic, 171 ' of 
causality, 435 : epistemic, 636 
of Kanna, 364 J of knoivledge, 
414, 416 * metaphysical, 636 s 
of momentariness, 386, 409 • of 
momentary knowledge, 346 s 
monistic, 296 • mystic, 636 ! 


philosophical, 294 • psychologi- 
cal, 294. 

Thought, 461; alanlSrika, 132. 
philosophic, 132 • poetic, 253 
upaniSadic, 668. 

Tika, 69, 163, 206, 291. 

Trkstora, 205, 206. 

Time, 322, 351, 375, 403, 404, 
422, 423, 609, 715 :-beat, 

118 external, 87 .-fraction, 
120 * internal, 87 • limitation 
of, 2 76 * S'aiva conception of, 
673 

TirodhSna, 356, 440, 443 

Totaka, 112. 

Tolula, 673 

Tradition, 469, 561, 657, 659, 
671, 676, 689, 716 * import- 
ance of the, 660 * Indian, 552, 
611 monistic .s'aiva, 604 of 
the Rudra Vamala, 654. 
Traipuramahopanisad, S88 
Transcendental, 80, 292, 323, 639, 
643, 650, 664 * consciousness, 
642 ■ level, 82 light, 667 • 
principle, 688 
Transmigration, 441. 

TretZ, 644, 662. 

Triad, 691, 602, 660 t highest, 
84, 600, 691, lowest, 603 . 
three, 296. 

Tribhuvana Datta, 261, 
TricabbZskara, 588. 

Trika, 15, 20, 22, 40, 63, 64 
62-64. 67, 71, 133, 151, 
169, 206, 296, 46 2, 470, 

487, 643, 650, 561, 677, 

600, 691, "693, 694, 698-603, 
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Udana, S35, 645, 647, 


605, 666 ' anuttara, 602 * 

distinctive feature of the, 330 t 
Para, B4 ■ philosophy, 61, 63 : 
Saivatsm, 68, 70 • system, 16, 
36, 37, 47, 74. 603, 604, 

606. 

Tnla Darsana, 12, 273 
Trika Sutra, 46. 

TnmsikS Vivrli, 46. 

TripurS, 666, 684 
Tnpura SundarT, 565. 
Tripuresasaila, 268. 

TnsatiLu, 86. 

Trisirobhairava, 649, 571, 673. 
Trisiromata, 649. 

Tns'Ola, 276, 284, 642, 656, 662. 
Trotala, 568 
Trotalottara, 668 

Tryambaka, 136—137, 143, 546, 
548, 583, 399, 600, 604 : 
descendant of, 646. 

Tukadeva, 58S, 

Tumburo, 185. 

Tunjana, 228. 

Turlya, 292, 333, 483. 

Tuifystrta, (Sani3dhi) 292, 308, 
333, 483. 

Turyanstha, 146. 

Tuti, 679, 680, 700. 

U 

U, 656, 660, 661. 

U, 665 

Ubhajsbbisariks, 218. 

Ucchusma, 347, 548. 

Udbhata. 12, 105, 208. 209, 213 
463. 

64 


Udstta RSgbava, 238. 

Udaya, 84. 

Udyoga, 468. 

Udyota, 254, 626. 

Ugra, 547. 

Ugrajyoti, 170, 

, U;jata, 466. 

I Ullopyaka, 117. 

Ultimate, ( The ) 79, 276, 278, 
j 298, 312, 316, 322, 323, 

i 327-331, 334, 353, 366, 357, 
382, 461-463, 471, 474, 477, 
483, 484, 486, 490, 606, 511, 
526-528, 534, 536, 638, 639, 
558, 669, 662, 594-696, 699, 
603-606, 612, 624, 629, 634, 
663, 666, 666, 672, 673,677, 
I 679, 682, 687-691, 696 ’ five 

I functions of the, 495 : five 

. powers of the, 612 : goal, 484 t 

immanent, 329 : means of the 
realisation of the, 526, 534, 
638 • metaphysical principle, 
613, 672, 703 t objective, 598- 
philosophical principle, 566 
power, 506 ' power of the, 682: 
j principle, 128, 463, 470, 488- 

; 491,495,605, 542, 653,689. 

realisation of the, 90, 315,471, 
474, 477, 486, 628, 636, 

538 . source, 315, 

Ultimate Reality, 21, 48,89, 282, 
293, 296, 311, 312. 314, 318. 
323, 336, 338, 363, 372, 377, 
382. 431, 436, 439,463, 489, 
: 490, 543, 662, 566, 696, 597, 
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598, 605, 634, 635, 644, 672, 
674, 688, 697, 702, 710 : five 
aspects of the, 353 : nature of 
the, 318 : realisation of the, 
312 ! recognition of the, 312, 
318 : ways to the realisation of 
the, 293. 

Umanandanatha, 584, 586. 

Umayamala, 568, 571. 

Unat3, 84, 296, 510, 655. 

Unata S'akti, 510. 

Unification, 315 t of the es-periences 
346 : of ideas, 633 : theory ol^ 
423, 426. 

Union, 562, 590, 591, 593, 601, 
602, 649, 654, 686 : absolute, 
597 t of Anuttara and AnuttaiS 
654 ' factual, 558 t of forty 
categories, 651 t harmonious, 
656 • inseparable, 662 t ofSiva 
and s'akti, 84, 592, 596, 607, 
643, 654 ! theory of subject— 
object, 412 : of three poweis, 
656. 

Unity, 322, 502, 542, 623, 634, 
650, 6^7, 713: absolute, 668 : 
of Anuttara and Anuttara, 542, 
653 cum-duality, 87 i — in 
diversity, 657 : predominant, 
331 : pure, 653 : ofS'iva and 
S'akti, 62S.«. 

Universal beings, 309, 365, 369, 
442. 

Unmatta Bhaiiava, 141 . 

Unmesa, 84, 85, 296, 598, 599, 
655, 660, 661, 665, 667. 

Unnamahle, 494, 


-Upadisfa,5221,.249. 
-Upal;Sepa,'238, 240, 241. 
^Upama nyu,^63. - 

UpaniSad, 361, 442, 534, 609. 
Upaya, 312. 

Upohana, 120, 121. 

Uidhvamnlya, 557, 574 
Urdhvavaktra, 484. 

Unm, 296. 

UimimahasSslra, 162, 

Usma, 662, 663. 

Utpala, 7, 13, 66, 146, 155, 158, 
164, 304, 600, 626, 630. 
692. 

UtpalacarjTU 7, 35, 59, 69, 77, 
88-93, 205. 291, 293, 334. 
343, 363, 364. 370, 478. 

489, 525, 543, 606, 632, 
634, 639, 710 

Utpaladeia, 158, 160, 162, 164 
Utpalaratba, 262 
Ulpalaratha I, 262 
Utpalaratba II, 263. 

Utpala StotravalT Til^ 256. 
Utpala Vaisnava, 155, 622. 
Utphuliaka, 141 
Utpbullakamata, 549. 
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